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PEEFACE. 


Thi  more  than  nBiul  uaonnt  of  approTBl  with  whi<4i  tiiafeeentlj  pablished 
Topognphlosl  History  ftf  ToA  and  the  East  lUdii^  waa  reouved  hj  the 
general  body  of  the  eabBoriben,  u  well  as  bj  the  preee  of  the  Covmtj,  en- 
ooaraged  the  pablighers  to  extntd  tbeir  labonra  to  the  interesting  and  hi^y 
important  district  of  North  Yorkshire;  and  they  now  feel  a  just  pride  in 
being  in  a  position  to  state,  that  the  amount  of  patronage  which  has  been 
accorded  to  them  in  that  locality  is  perfectly  satdsfaotory,  and  flattering  in 
the  eztrem&  It,  too,  mnst  be  pleasurable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  North 
Kding — an  almost  purely  agricultural  district — to  know  that  amongst  them 
ia  a  very  large  nomber  of  patrons  of  antiquarian  and  topographical  literatoi^— 
exclonve  eren  of  the  higher  classes. 

It  is  |m>poBed  to  sup^dy  a  good  History  and  Top<%rophy  of  Yorii  and  the 
North  Riding  of  Torkihire,  in  two  Yolumes,  written  in  a  popular  s^e  to  suit 
all  classes,  and  as  free  as  poesiblc  of  the  technical  t^rms,  legal  Terbiage,  and 
classical  ^ta,  by  which  the  compilationB  of  many  learned  authcn  are  ren- 
dered 80  insufCnsbly  dull  to  the  generality  of  readera ;  that  is,  to  those  who  are 
not  deeply  tersed  in  antiquarian  lore,  and  whose  limited  education  precludes 
them  revelling  in  the  literary  del^hts  of  the  classio  regions. 

The  learned  classes  will  easily  understand  why  the  present  work  contains 
80  much  pUun  English,  and  so  little  of  that  quaint  Saxon  dialect,  with  which 
historians  are  tront  to  crowd  thar  works :  in  tlie  following  pages,  the  most 
simple  and  common  phrases  and  quotations  in  Latin  are  rendered  in  English, 
BO  that  "  those  that  run  may  read."  This  plan  was  adopted  in  the  above- 
mentioned  History  of  York  and  the  East  Biding,  and  appears  to  have  met 
with  a  general  approbation.  The  highly  respectable  editor  of  a  York  news- 
papeF — himself  a  historian — in  a  review  of  that  production  says,  "The 
work  does  the  authors  infinite  credit,  for  nothing  of  public  interest  in  the 
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sphere  marked  ont,  has  escaped  their  notice."  Another  reriewer  obserres^ 
"The  authors  possess  a  clear  and  pleasing  style  of  writing,  and  in  a  work 
intended  for  all  classes,  have  abstained  from  the  controversial  discosaion  of 
vexed  qnestiona,  as  altogether  foreign  to  the  otyeot  of  this  work."  A  third 
sajra  of  it — "  There  is  a  good  deal  in  these  volumes  which  goes  &r  to  remove 
them  from  that  mere  twaddle  and  compilation  which,  in  nine  cases  oat  of 
ten,  b  the  grand  feature  in  local  histories.  It  is  not  often  that  we  have  to 
note  the  appearance  of  a  work  like  the  present."  Whilst  a  fourth  reviewer, 
after  declaring  thjt  the  authors  "  are  deserving  of  the  highest  pnuse,"  &c., 
adds,  that  "  a  more  generally  osefdl  and  interesting  work  "  tban  it,  "  could 
not  ocenpy  the  library  table  of  a  Yorkshire  counti;  gentleman,  or  the  fire- 
side shelves  of  a  &rmer,  fond  of  local  reminiscences." 

If  the  History,  &o.,  of  York  and  the  East  Hiding,  merited  such  encomiums 
as  these,  the  first  volume  of  the  present  vrork  (which  is  now  submitted  with 
much  deference)  must  be  worthy  of  some  consideration,  semng  that  it  is 
(necessarily)  in  great  part  at  least,  a  revised  and  corrected  edition  of  the 
first  volume  of  that  histoiy.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that 
though  ths  title  of  the  pubUsbers  firm  bos  been  changed  since  the  publication 
of  the  work  for  the  East  Riding,  £rom  "J.  J.  Sheaban  and  T.  Whellon,"  to 
"  T.  WheUsn  and  Co.,"  yet  no  change  whatever  has  taken  place  in  the  modvt 
<^ptrandi — the  staff  employed  on  both  works  being  the  same. 

The  arrangement  of  the  first  volume  embraoea  a  general  review  of  the 
early  history  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  ancient  Kindom  of  Northumbria;  a 
general  history  and  description  of  the  Coun^  of  York;  a  history  of  the 
venerable  City  of  York,  with  its  magnificent  Cathedral,  and  nomerous  anti- 
quities ;  and  a  history  of  the  time  honoured  Borough  of  Scarborough,"  the 
Queen  of  English  Waterii^  places." 

The  second  volume  will  contain  concise  histories  of  all  the  &f  arket  Towns, 
and  a  topographical  survey  of  all  the  parishes,  villages,  &o>,  in  tlie  North 
Bidii^  of  the  Coun^. 
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Abbess  HUdt,  8S 

AbbBys— See  MitnasWries 

Abongiiies  of   Ontkt  Britaio,  37;   Oieii 

rtiigiOD,  40 
Agrictiltaral  StatUties  of  England,  T  i  So- 

detiet  aod  Fuioers'  Clnbs,  14 
Ainst;  W^ienttke,  1 
Aire  BiTer,  23 
Album,  deiiTKtion  of,  30 
Aleoin,  390,  313,  477,  601 
Aldbotonsh,  the  andent  Iniriwm,  43,  306 
Aldby,  Dear  Stamford  Bridge,  es,  BS 
AldfHd,  King,  buried  at  DriSeld,  81 
Alfred  the  Oraat  divides  the  Eingdom, 

97,  116 
Audeiit  BritonB  submit  to  the  Bomang, 

■nd  adopt  thdr  oiutoniB,  S3 
Auglo-Daoiih  period,  94 
Anglo-SkzOD  Cbnrohes,  419 
An^Suon  period,  es 
Ando-Saxoa  EiDgB— Alfred  the  Great,  97 ; 

iOuiaUai,  98 ;  Edmund,  09 ;  Edgar,  100 ; 
.  Ethelred  101 ;  Edward  the  Confessor, 

103,  Hajrold,  103 
AalalTs  fleet  enters  the  Hnmber,  98 
Antiqniliea  of  Yorkahiie,  24 
Arbor-Lov  (Peak  of  Derbj),  4S 
ArDhUBfaops  of  Tork,  list  of,  383 
Archbishops,  annals  of  the,  387 
Archdiooeee  of  York,  376 
Aries,  Goondl  of,  77 

Annies,  andent  mode  of  assembling,  134 
Askeme  Springs,  24 
Athelatan,  Sing,  eslablishee  the  Kingdom ; 

his  death,  98 
Atmo^herical  pheaomena,  273 
Angnitine,  St,  created  Arohbiahi^  of  Can- 

tarbu;,  80 
A  woman  crudfled  bf  bar  danghter,  3ST 
ATigarth  Force,  18 

Barbaions  oostoms  of  the  English,  148 
Barony,  description  of,  1 M 
Bathing  places,  prindpal,  17 


BatUs  Abbey,  Boll  of,  tlO 

Battles—Battle  Bridge,  4fi ;  near  Doueaa- 
ter  and  Yorli,  TO,  97, 103,  313  ;  Monnt 
Badon,  71 ;  Hatfield  and  Deniabnni,  BB  ; 
Witunoor,  88;  Bromford,  98;  Cheater, 
90 ;  Folford  and  Stamford  Bridge,  104; 
SenlM,  commonly  called  Hastings,  106 ; 
Yort:,  120;  near  York,  121 ;  <ni  CoIod 
Hoor  r"Battle  of  the  Standard"),  123; 
at  FdloTk,  133;  Bannockburo,  134; 
MytOQ-on-Swale,  13(1 ;  BoroDRhbridge, 
1S8 ;  Byland  Abbejr,  139 ;  NoTilf'B  Cross, 
142 ;  Biamliam  Hoor,  140 ;  3L  Albans, 
160;  Northainptoo,  161;  Wakefield, 
163 ;  Bamet  Heath,  1S3 ;  Towton  Field, 
166;  Dauesmoor,  164;  Baraet,  109; 
Tewkeabni7, 166 ;  Bosvorth  Field,  169 ; 
Stoke,  172;  Flodden  Field,  178 ;  Kina- 
tOD,  or  Edge  Hill,  334 ;  Tadcaatar  and 
Wetharby,33»;  Selby,339;  andMaiston 
Moor,  344 

Bede,  the  Venerable,  76 

Bedam,  derivation  of,  47 1 

Bsheadlog  ia  England,  first  instanoe  of, 
131 

Bells,  infention  and  nse  of,  480 

Bemida,  Kingdom  of,  71 

Beverley  and  Barmston  Drainage,  13 

Beverley,  King  Charies  I.  at,  333 

Bible,  first  complete  version  published  in 
England,  178;  indiscriminate  nse  of, 
condesmed,  189 

Big  Ben  of  Westminster  (bell),  131 

Bishops  eommittod  to  the  Tower,  334 

Black  Hamilton,  10 

Boadicea,  Qneen  of  the  Ictni,  40 

Boronghbridge  btimt  bj  the  Soots,  130 

Bramham  Craggi,  34 

Bridges  of  stone  first  bnilt  in  England,  364 

BridUngton  Chalybeate  Spring,  30 

Brigantss,  the  meBopolia  of,  43;  Cartis- 
mandoa,  their  Qneen,  40 ;  Vsniuias  tM- 
oomes  their  chief,  46 

Britain,  derivation  of,  39 
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Britiah  AssooUtioii,  SM 

BritiBh  ^ngs— ArthiiT,  Tl,  77,  Sll;  Ain- 
brodoi,  TT ;  Utar,  TO,  Lnmns,  TO ;  Tor- 
tuem,  68;  Oohta  and  AbisK,  TI; 
Ebianinu,  the  anppoaed  fonnder  of 
York,  389 

Bridsh  Peiiod,  8T 

BritiBh  BenuunB — tnmnli,  Iiutdwa,  oram- 
leohs,  £o.,  U  and  17;  oonleC  of  gold 
found  in  •  burov,  01 ;  tmu,  euioes, 


BmM,  Dkrid,  taken  prboner,  149 
Bnrgniid;,  DueheM  of,  InMigatea  ntwlUon, 
171,  ITS 


1,101 


>t  YorlcahiTe,  38 
Canutes  reproof  to 
C^itatioo  tax,  Ua 
Cemoalla  iDiirden  Oattt,  08 
CmraotMoa,  Chief  of  th*  SUuru,  40 
CuaiUridM,  or  the  Tin  I^mda,  38 
CMttes  or  FortreBseB,  anmMit,  S4;  at  Bun- 

beroogb,  BT ;  AUbr,  S3 ;  York,  BS,  837 ; 

DtunbMr  of  «zUliDS  renuuu  i^  CavtlM, 

84a 
Cuihedral  of  York,  410 
Ctlhedrala  bornt,  133 
Cattle,  TeeiwXer  and  Holdameas,  breed 

of.  8 
Ca*M  of  Yatkshira,  30 
Cazton  intiodnoes  PrintLog,  17T 
Celde  sepnlehM*  and  monnraenta,  48 
CeDt«nuians  in  Ei^land,  10 
Chalk  fbrmation  on    the  Wdds,  extent 

of,  11 
Chantries,  how  fMmded,  16] 
Chiiatiui  FestLvals,  orisin  of,  41T 
CbristianiR  introdaoed  into  Britain,  74; 

re-introdiioed  by  St.  Augnstiae,  79 
Civil  government,  titles,  dbo.,  S8S 
Clasaee,  distination  of,  prMerred  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqaeror,  118 
Cleveland,  hills  and  vale  of,  4 
Clifford's  Towor  at  York,  338 
Cook  Fighting,  306 
Cook,  Biver,  1 07 

Coffee  inbodaced  into  England,  364 
Commeroe  of  Yorkshire,  18 
Constantine  the  Oreat  bom,  09,  399 ;  •§- 

(nmaa  the  Imperial  parple  at  YoA,  and 

embraeos  ChrittiaiiilT,  60 
Oonstaotias, Emperor,  reaidMatToA,08; 

his  mpposed  tomb,  037 
Copper  fiunes,  9 


ehair,  131, 148 
Coipiu  Chiiiti  Plays,  0S3 
Cortoma  of  the  EngliBh  in  the  reign  of 

the  ConfMsor,  108 
Courts  of  Ezebeqner,  to.,  remoTad  from 

York,  133 ;  reinstalad  in  Yoik  for   six 

monUis,  ISC 
Cromwell,  OliTsr,  at  the  siege  of  York, 

340;  his  death, 309;  his  effigies  boint 

at  York,  361 

Danes  inradoEnfiJand, 94;  theiz massacre 

on  St.  Biioe's  Day,  100 
Danse  Maine,  61 

Danish  fleet  enters  the  Hnmber,  1 19 
Danish  Kings— mngaidge,  97  ;  Eria,  100 ; 

Sweyne,  101,  813;    Connte,  101,  318; 

Hanjld  and  Bardioanute,  101 
Deluge,  the  TTmrenal,  88 
Denrent,  Biver,  32 
Devil's  Arrows,  24 
DevU'e  Den  (Cromleoh),  SI 
Dieiyr,  or  Deira,  Kingdom  of.  71 
Delra,  deriTation  of  the  name,  4S1 
Disebsnad  XlTtDgs,  meaning  of,  3B1 
Dissola&on  of  Monasteries,  179, 193 
Dlspntaa  about  the  FestiTal  of  Easter,  80 
Domesday  Book,  its  oiigin,  ice.,  112 
Don,  Biver,  33 

Drainage  of  the  oaRs  and  marshes,  13 
Drake,  the  historian,  066 
Dreadftal  exeontions  of  the  nobility,  1 38 
Dropping  Well  at  Knaresbaraogh,  30 
DrmdH— thair  sacrifloeB,  40 ;    their  dvil 

govemmant,  43 ;  they  oppose  the  Boman 

ntvadem,  43 
Dmidioal  Gireles,  49 
Dnckiiig  or  Cnoklng  Stool,  333 
Dwarf  Bose  in  the  Field  of  Towton,  1S9 

Eastern  Moorlands,  3 

East  Biding  of  Yorkshire— -sttnation  of, 
10;  climate  of  13;  prindpal  towns  of, 
10;  is&mona  fbr  breeding  horaee,  14; 
it!  mineral  prodoolions,  IS ;  m&rshes 
and  waip  land,  16 

Eoeleaiaatioal  Architaoture,  419 

Egbert  unites  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, 8" 


En^and  dlrided  into  parishes,  &o.,  110 
England  nbmita  to  the  Conqueror,  133 
Ermine  Street  (Boman  Boad),  65 


F^TB,  ancient,  864 
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Fftir  BoMinand,  101 

Fsmines,  134, 130 

Elambonnuh  Head,  11 

FlemiDg,  Nicholu,  Uafor  of  York,  ISO 

Flood,  great,  of  BippoDden,  2SS 

Fon,  BiTBT,  sa 

FosMvay  (Boman  Boad),  B3 

Frag  Clupdi,  hoir  Ibimded,  181 
Fridstol,  or  freed  stool,  auoUnt,  383 

OalOee  Fonliee  in  Chanlies,  383 

Oaltree,  andeitt  Fotta  ot,  3S 

OMTBbj  Beacon,  11 

Oaseoi^e,  Chi«f  Jnistiee,  reflues  to  pass 
wntcnoe  of  dealh  on  Arehbishop  Scrope, 
117 

OftTeslon,  Pien  de,  133 

Qtmeral  Histciy  of  Yorksliire,  3T 

Oent,  Thomas,  the  hutorian,  667,  7ii 

QeoBrej  Flantagenet,  Archbisliop  of  York, 
12S 

Geotfre;  of  Monmoath,  the  histarian,  380 

Geology  of  Yorkshire,  34 

Oiggleswiek  Star,  23 

Glass  irindows  flnt  inbodaeed,  116, 151 

Glo'ster,  Biehaid,  Duke  of;  b  made  Pro- 
tector, and  crowned  King,  167 

Ooodmanfaam,  Pagan  Temple  nt,  81 

Oothio  Architecture,  130 

OregoiT  tlM  Great,  Pope — bis  ebmelar, 
19;  he  tmoItgb  on  the  ooOTeiBion  of 


HadrfftT*,  £Dipe 


r,  aniTes  in  Brit&iD,  33 ; 


unperor, 
ktXoik,  S 
Hadrian's  Great  Wall,  31 
Hainanlt  soldiery  masiaored,  111 
Harold  n.  orowned,  103;  his  death  and 

boruI.lOB 
HamJd  n«Hf  J»  invadee  England,  101 
BairogBta  SpiingB,  31 
Hebrew  lanniaga,  the  oldest,  3T 
HengUt  snd  Horn  invited  to  Britain,  68 
Hengist  defeats  the  Piote  and  Soote,  70 
Hwnit  of  KnaMsborongh,  663 
Bide  ^  land,  deaeriptioD  of,  116 
High  Sbeet  (Boman  Boad),  61 
'Hliign«  M)d  Bnbba  destroy  the  Holdn- 

iieaieowt,9e 
abUenwti  Siitrlet,  13 
HcMsneaa,  TTsstiDg  Clifb  of,  10 
Ho);  Iilnd,  88 


Hornsea  Mere,  12 

Horrible  bratsjides  of  the  Danes,  06 

Horse  Rsdng,  658 

HdU,  Biver,  SI 

Hnlpit  and  Hanpit  holes,  20 

Hnmber,  BJTer,  20 

Hurtlepot,  Ginglepot,  and  Donk,  Caves,  3t> 

Icknild  Street  (Roman  lioad),  65 

IndepeDdenta,  the,  rob  the  Cfanrches,  356 

Indalgences,  definition  of,  118 

Inhabitants  of  Yorkshire,  their  character, 
26 

Instance  of  filial  affection,  236 

Insurrection  in  the  north,  163 

Insurrection  of  the  northern  GatholiCB,  301 

Insorrection  in  the  East  Biding,  &o,,  IBl 

Insnrrection  of  the  old  Farliameutaiy  Ac- 
tion, 261 

Ireland  peopled,  38 

Jaok  Straw  and  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion.  111 
Jenkins,  Heniy,  0 

Jews,  great  massacre  of,  136 ;  their  num- 
ber m  England,  S60 
Jones,  Paul,  the  Anglo-American  booca- 


King,  ori^  of  the  name,  63.  307 

King  Arthur  defeats  the  Saixins;  hismnr- 

dtr,  and  the  discovery  of  his  renudiu, 

Tl,  77 
King  Edwin's  danghter  baptized  by  St. 

PatiUiiDg,  83 
Sing  Edwin  baptized  by  St.  Fanlinns,  and 

bis  glorioQB  reign,  81 ;  his  death,  85 
King  Bichard  I. — bis  ocrotuition,  126  ;  his 

imprisonment  in  AoBtria,  138 
King  John  visits  the  north,  ISS 
Kings  Alexander  I.  and  II.  of  Scotland 

married  at  York,  130 
King  Edward  I.  at  York,  131;  hia  death, 

132 
King  Edward  IL,  133 ;  his  murder,  110 
King  Edward  m. — his  glorions  reign  and 

marriage,  110 
King  Henry  IL — his  heart  latel;  sent  to 

:^gland,  728 
King  Bichard  II. — hig  MceBBion,  113;  de- 
position and  mnrder,  146 
King    Henry   lY. — Ms    accession,   116; 

and  death,  IIB 
King  Henry  V.  visits  York  and  Bererby, 

llS;  hiadetthilSO 
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Tfii  in: 

King  HenrrYL— bis  oliat&Gter.ieO;  ftlls 

into  the  iumda   of  the  TorkbU,  1C3 ; 

■gain  made  Eins,  104 ;  eonftned  In  tbe 

Tower,  and  mnraered,  I6fl 
£iiigEdw.IV.prodiumed,151;  erovned, 

159;  Bgiiuorowiied,  161;  Mb  imprison - 

ment  and  escape,  161;  hie  desth  and 

family,  lOT 
Sing  Edward  T.  mnrdered  la  the  Tower, 

167 
King  Bicbard  IIL,  orowned,  16T ;  elain  at 

the  batde  of  BiMWorth  Field,  169 
King  Henij  VU. — his  mBrriagB,  Ac,  169 
King  Henry  VUI.,  177;  he  reoeives  the 

tiOe  at  Defender  if  the  Failh.Ud;  lisits 

Yorkshire,  186;  his  death,  191 
King  Edmud  VI.,  198 ;  bia  death.  190 
King    Junes    VI.'b    acoesaioii,  305;    his 

death,  211 
King  Charles  I. — history  of  his  disastrous 

rdgD,  all ;  ie  reftiBed  admittanoe  into 


308 
King  Charles  IL  proelaimed,  SSO;   his 

death,  am 
EJng  James  H. — bis  acoesdon,  863 ;  his 

death,  a6& 
EitE-Co^  House,  IT 

Leland,  the  AnUanaiy,  323 
Leftd,  Copper,  ana  Iron  Mines,  9 
IieTellere.  the,  their  bnaticism,  2S8,  96T 
Library  of  York  Cathedral,  476 
IiIndiB&me,IsleDr,86;  Chnrch destroyed 

by  the  Danes,  93 
litot^  (new)  eompiled,  IM 
LondeBboiongh,  King  Edwin's  residenoe, 

8i 
Long  Meg  and  her  Daogbten,  48 
Long  Padiameut,  the,  333 
Lothbrie,  a  Danish  Oeneral,  Ic^fend  of,  9S 

HaUMmCove,3a 

Halo  Cross,  60 

Mansions,  ancient,  24 

Harble  Qnarries,  9 

Mark,  value  of,  ISS 

Mary  Qneen  of  SooU,  304 

Massaore  of  the  Jews,  126 

Maxima  Cssariensis,  03 

Heohanios'  Institate,  YoAshire  Union  of, 

643 
Mile,  deriration  of,  fi4 
Mineral  Springs  in  Yorkshire,  34 
Mioster,  derivation  of  Uie  name,  433 
HinBtreU  or  Qleemen,  848 


Mistletoe,  a  sacred  plant  with  the  Dmids, 


Monastic  IiiatitntionB  in  Yorkohice,  24 

Jbbeya— York,  491;  Scarborough,  703 

Alien  PriorUt  or  Cell;  487 

Friariei—IOTk,  006 ;  Soarborongb,  704 

WuBn*ri«»— York,  018,  674 

Priori*!— York,  606,  613 

^Mpitab— Yoik,  487,  614;  Searboronsh, 
709 

Moantains  in  Yorlmhire — Boseberry  Top- 
ping, S,  4;  BlaokHamilton,  3, 10;  Bot- 
ton  Head,  Nine  StandardE.  Shimner 
Fell,  Water  CraM,  *«!-.  3;  Stow  Brow, 
4 ;  Howardian  Hills,  4 ;  Pennjgant, 
Wamside,  or  Whemdde,  and  Ingle- 
borongb,  6,  17 

Uoltangular  Tower  at  ¥od,  833 

Mnimy,  Lindley,  671 

Nennias,  the  bistorian,  389 

Newcastle,  Earl  of,  oreatod  a  Marqnis,  238 

Nice  and  Sardlca,  Councils  of,  77 

Hidd,  Hirer,  33 

Norman  Period,  107 

Northern  Assize  Cir^t,  26 

North  ofEnglanddiridedinto  Shires,  &«., 

101,  118 
NorthallertOD  burnt  bf  the  Scots,  IBS 
North  Riding — SitoallOD  and  extent,  2 ; 

prindnl  towns,  S;  climate,  6;  soil,  6; 

agrioultut*!  and  woodlands,  6;  cattle, 

sheep,  and  horses,  8 ;   minerals    and 


Northombria,  Esris  ot,  103 

Northomberland,  Esri  of,  murdered,  178 

Northnmbrian  Kingdom,  81 ;  ia  conquered 

by  the  Danes,  97 ;    exUnotion  of  the 

Northnmbrian  dynasty,  100 :  is  divided 

into  shirsB,  116 

Octavius  orowned  at  York,  SO 

Oswald's  Cross,  86 

Onse,  Biver,  30 ;  etymology  of,  290 

Pagan  Temple  prohaed  by  Cinfl,  88 
Pall,  or  Pallium,  of  the  ArehUsbops,  SSQ 
Parisi,  tribe  of,  43 

Parliament  first  held  in  York,  135 ;  deri- 
vation of  the  name,  136;  other  ewlj 
Farliaments,  131, 133, 138, 143 
Parson,  meaning  of  the  name,  483 
FanUuQfi  created  Aretabishop  of  York,  80 
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PmiHods,  »te  St.  PauUitiu 

Pend*,  King  of  Mercut,  HC 

Pantatench,  the,  671 

PeHtilence,  called  the  "Blsck  Death,"  143 

Paluaria     aiiil     Portns    Felix     ( British 

TowiiB),  43 
Pews  in  Churches,  fi20 
Phoenician  Uerchants  visit  the  Tin  Is- 
lands, 38 
PicCs  and  Scota,  61 
Pilgrimage  of  Orace,  insuireoCion,  183 
Pl^e,  the,  14S,  300,  361 
Pedeetiiailism  extiaordinar;,  630 
PUjB,  B*cred,  S93 
Pope  Adrian  sends  Legates  te  England,  in 

k.l>.  7BS,  93 
Popnlation  of  England  armed,  131 
Popnlstioa  of  several  towns  in  the  reign  of 

Edward  HI.,  143 
Population,  &c.,  of  Toikahire,  2 
Porta  of  Yorkshire,  18 
Price  of  provisioiia  in  the  reign  of  Edward 

II.,  134 
Price  of  provi^ns  in  the  reign  of  Kichard 

in„lfl8 
Price  of  provisions  in  1533,  ITS 
Piico  of  provisions  in  1641,  S43 
Prince  Charles  Stn^  the  Pretender,  SOT 
Prince  Knpert,  841 
Post  Office  Statistics,  6S8 
Prince  William  de  Hatfield,  460 
Printing  Press,  the  first  at  York,  ITT 
FrolMtants  and  Catholics  execated   for 

bere^,  189 
Protidential  escapes,  696 
Puritans,  the,  200 

Quakers,  origin  of  the  name,  568 

Qaarter  Sessions,  where  held,  36 

Qoeen  Anne's  Boan^,  3S0 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Mcesaiou,  190;  her 
death,  201 

Qneen  Henrietta,  23T;  her  death,  259 

Qneea  llargwet'a  adherence  to  her  party, 
160;  her  captivity  and  death,  166 

Qoeen  Mary's  acoeasion,  196;  her  mar- 
riage, 1S7 ;  her  death,  199 

Qoeeo  Victoria's  visits  to  York,  2T6;  to 
KiagBton-npon-HoU,  281 

Bailwaye  of  Torkshiie.  23,  648 
Bavenspnrae,  Bolingbroke  lands  at,  116 ; 

Edward  IT.  debnrks  at,  ier> 
Bebellion,  the,  of  1T45,  26T 
BebelUon  in  Yorkshire,  ITl 
Bebellion  of  Wyat,  IBS 
Bectorioe,  maming  of,  380 


Reformatory  laslitutions,  QS4 
Reformation iu  Beligion,  ITU;  newlitur^ 

compiled,  103 
Reform  Bill,  effects  of,  in  Yorkshire,  25 
BeligiouB  edifices  profaned    during    the 

Commonwealth,  458 
Beligious  Houses,  M ;  suppression  of,  1 T9, 

193 
Richmond,  Earl  of,  lands  at  Hilford-Ha- 

ven,  160 
Biding,  origin  of  tbe  Una,  114 
Bivera  of  Yorkshire,  19  to  33 
Eollrich  Stones,  48 
Roman  Invasion,  13 
Roman  Period,  B2 
Roman  Colonies,  Stipendiary  Towns,  Latin 

Honiaa  government  of  Britain,  61      ' 
Romans,  the,  relinquish  Britain,  61 
Roman  modes  of  sepultare,  07,  298 
Bomao  sepnlohral  and  other  remains,  24, 

Roman  RosjIs,  61  to  ST 
Roman  Stations,  67,  83 
Boman  Encsmpmenta,  68 
Boseberry  Topping,  1 

Sanetnaries  abolished,  ISS 

Sanctuary,  the  privilege  of,  381 

Savings'  Banks,  capit^  deposited  in  them, 

in  1886,  728 
Saions,  the— their  origin,  mannerB,  *o., 

68  ;  invited  to  Brilain  by  Vortigem,  69 ; 

tbeir  conqnest  of  the  Britons,  73;  Uieir 

religion,    T3;     titles    of    honour,   115; 

names  of  divisions  of  land,  111. 
Saxon  Heptarchy,  T3 ;  how  composed,  T4 ; 

eitinction  of,  93 
Saxon  Kings— Ida,  Ella  or  Alia,  Ethel&ld, 

and  Edwin,  81;    Oswald,    85;    Oswy, 

Oswin,  and  Oswio,  8T;   Alchfrid,  89; 

Eg&id,0O;AldiHd,ei;  Osred,  Ceonred, 

Ccelwulf,    91 ;     Oswnlf,   Mol-Edilwold, 

Alchrsd,  Alfwold,  and  Ethslbred,  93; 

Osbald,  Eardulf,  and  Egbert,  93;  Os- 

bert  and  Ella,  01;  Egbert,  OT 
SaxDU  Remains  at  York,  310 
Scarborough  burnt  by  the  Norwegiaus,  101 
Soarborougb  besieged  by  the  noblea,  133 : 

burnt  by  the  Scots,  13S 
Scarborough  Castle,  attempt  to  seize  it, 

197 
Scarborough,  history  of,  6T3 
Scarborough  Warning,   197,  6eT.     (For 

the  meaning  of  the  expression,  sea  tbo 

Addilioiu,  £c.,  at  page  xvi.) 
Scots  pass  from  Irolaad  to  Scotland,  38 
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Scotland,  ancieot  inhabitants  of,  BI 
Scots,  their  barbarous  iuTnaiona,  122 
Scottish  Regalia  removed  to  England,  191 
Scottish  League  and  CofenanC,  31T 
Sorope's,  Arohbiahop,  rebellion,  14fl ;  his 

Biecntion,  14T 
Sea  coast  of  North  and  East  Hidings,  16 
Seamer,  insorrection  at,  IM 
Sepnlchtal  (sailed  Droids'j  Circles,  49 
SeTeruB,  Emperor,  arrires  in  Britain — his 
oonqneets  and  death,  56 ;  Inneral  obso' 
qniea  at  York,  97 
SeveroB  Hill,  near  York,  GT 
Sbip-monej,  tax  impoaeil,  317 
Sieges— Portsmouth,    S32;     Hnll,    230; 
York  commences,  240 ;  ends,  201,  Fon- 
tefract,  2^2;    Sheffield,  2U;    Sosrbo- 
roush,    204;      Bolton,    Skipton,    and 
Eelinsle;,  260 ;  Carlisle,  268 
Simnel,  Lanibert,  an   impostor,  is  pro- 
claimed Sing  in  Dnblin,  ITl 
Sisttmtii,  tribe  of,  42 
Siword,  Earl  of  Northnmbria,  102 
Sixth  Coniiiiering  Legion,  OS 
Skipton  burnt  hj  the  Scots,  130 
Skirlaw,  Bishop  of  Dnrhsm,  411 
Spencer,  Hngh  de,  &voQilte  of  Edwud, 

in.,  137 
Spring  tidee  at  Hull,  20 
Spam  Ptomontorr  or  Point,  10 
SL  Ceadda,  or  Chad,  Archbishop  of  York, 


380 


82,  a 


St  John  of  Beverlej,  8S4 

St.  Oswald  (King),  BO 

St.  Oswald,  Archbishop  of  York,  SS8 

St.  Paulinos,  Archbishop  of  York,  83, 388 

St.    Thomas    of    Caiitmllur; — lidioalone 

trial  of,  18T 
St.  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of  York,  69, 301 
St.  William,  Archbishop  of  York,  309 
Stailh,  origin  of  the  dbbm,  370 
Stemo,  Laareooe,  067 
Stonebenge  on  Salisbair  Plain,  49 
Stoope  Brow,  or  Stow  Brow,  4 
Street,  deriration  of  the  word,  672 
Sttiarts,  the  last  of  Ihs,  413 
Sunk  Islsnd  recorared  ttom  the  Hnaber, 

11,16 
Swale,  BiTsr,  19;  St.  Panlions  baptizes 

immense  nambers  in  it,  19;  is  called 

ths  Jordan  of  En^aud,  80 
Swestiiig  Sickness,  ISO 
Swejn's  Danish  fleet  ontere  the  Humbsr, 

101 


Synods  held  in  Korthiunbria,  (u).  78S )  H 

Tees,  BiTer,  10 

Temple  of  Bellona  at  York,  292,  416 

Temple  of  Serapis  at  York,  290 

Xheodoms,  Archbishop  of  Britain,  90 

Thin7-nine  Articles,  the,  published,  200 

Thornton  Force  and  Scar,  2fi 

ThraTO,  meaning  of,  1S2 

Thoiston,  Archbishop  of  York,  123 

Tithings,  why  named,  1 14 

Tithes,  origin  of,  878 

Tonnage  and  Poundage  Isrisd,  214 

ToBti,  Earl  of  Norlhniubria,  103 

Toiti's  fleet  enters  the  Humber,  103 

Tonrnameiita  at  York,  181, 168 

Tournament  between  two  English  and  two 

toraign  Knights,  148 
Tnrpin,  the  highwayman,  013 
Tyler's,  Wat,  rebellion,  lU 

Dre,  or  Tors,  Bivar,  IS 

Valor    Eocledaatinia,    or    Liber    Basis 

(King's  Books),  018 
ydes  of  York,  Derwent,  GlsTeland,  £^o.,  4 
Vicarages,  origin  of,  379 
Tolunbi,  tribe  of,  42 
Vortimer  dcibats  the  Saxons,  70 


Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northnmbria,  102, 120 

Wapentake,  oii«in  of  the  term,  111 

Warbeok,  Ferkm,  an  impostor,  1 74 ;  is  pro- 
claimed Kins,  by  the  title  of  Bicbard 
17.,  170;  and  is  axeonted  fortreaseo, 
176 

Warp  Land,  10 

Wantick,  the  great  Earl  of,  162, 16S 

Wan  of  the  Hoses,  100 

War,  Great  Cinl,  cause  and  prognas  of, 
211  to  208 

Wsstes  of  Yorkahire,  18 

Waterfidla  of  Yorkshire,  26 

Wstling  Street  (Boman  Bead),  00 

Wayland  Smith's  Cave,  47 

Weathercote  Care,  26 

Wesley,  Bbv.  John,  M7 

WestBiding — sitoatlon  and  prin  sipal  towns 

of,  17 ;  soil, n" ■    --' •— 

18 
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Wolds ofTorfahlm,  11;  mOof.la  ;rabbit- 

waireai  and  iheep-T^ka,  U 
Wold  ditDut,  aitent  of,  11 

Tordaa  C«Te.T9 

Tor)ahu«-~-«itiution  and  Bidinga  o^  1; 
area  and  pc^nlalicin  of,  3;  Wolds  and 
Hooilandi  <n,  3 ;  Cam  ai^  Lerds  of. 


13i  sgricnltaro  of,  13;  mates  of,  18; 

ports  of,  IB;  MDUDflroe  of,  18;  geolo^ 

of,  36;  genenJ  hiatorjof,  36;  how  S- 

Tjded  at&rthe  Conqnest,  118;  ia  bmed 

tax  its  bftttle  SeMs,  313 
yorkahirfl,  Earl  of,  983 
Torkthire  Agricoltiiral  Socie^,  IG 
Yorkshire  Witch,  the  371 
Xorkshiiv,  places  in,  that  li«Te  given  title 

to  Pean,  or  haTs  been  the  capital  r«si- 

denoea  cj  Baitms,  280 
Tork,  Dnkes  of,  383 
York,  Earl  of;  38S 
Title  log,  tlie  origin  of,  41 


l^e  Cilj  of  fork. 


Tork  baecnaes  the  Binnan  Station, 

Eboneam fiS 

Sixth  Conqnering  Legion G3,  63 

Citf  besieged  b?  the  Britone  B6 

Emperor  SeTsms  resides  at  Tork  . .  C6 
HU  dealb  sad  ftuteial  obsequies . .  fiT,  393 
Catacalla   mnrderB   G«ta   and    his 

fHeoda  ee 

CransiBB,  a  Briltm,  proelaimed  Em- 
peror, md  bis  murder   56 

Death  of  the  Eniperer  Conslailtiiis  .  09 
Goostantins  the  Gift    aniTes.  ai- 
auaes  tbe  impenal  purple  at  Yoik, 

and  eabiMea  Oirietiaiiitf 60 

Tork  thaea^tal  of  Deira TI 

KiM  Aitkv  odAratea  the  flrst 

dbriMmas  fBMhal  at  Tork  ....77,313 
Tiwk  the  c^tal  of  Northnmbrta  ..  61 
King  Edwin  bvptiied  at  Tork  ....  64 
Toik  seised  hj  tbe  Daaea,  and  hor- 
rible anffenngs  of  the  inhaUtanta  60 
Sward,  Earl  of  Northnmfaria,  dies  at 

York   103 

Tbe  Ci^  l^en  b;  the  Norwegians  101 
Is  the  TtllfiDg  point  trf  the  North- 

nmben   II 1 

Tbe  dtiians  submit  to  William  the 

Conqueror IIB 

Gu  i«.tak«n   bj  the  Englisb  and 

DaiMa,aBdFnil;bnmtt7aeeident  119 
la  beaisged  and  bornt  by  the  Con. 

qneroT    131 

Ifltgainbanit(acoideiilaUj)inll3?  133 


First  English  Parliament  held  hers 

135,  i)IB 

Tbe  Citj  risen  to  eminence    196 

OTHt  massacre  of  the  JawH    ....130,310 

Their  hornd  lUe  at  Toil    137 

Temporal  and  spirittud  power  united  13B 

King  Jolm's  Timt 120 

HaniT  m.  attends  s  conToeation, 

and  Alexander  I.  of  Sootland  is 

married  here 130 

Aleiandar  n.  of  Scotland  married 

hers    130 

Vldt  of  Edwsrd  1 131 

York  a  maritlnie  town 133 

FarliamentB  held  here,  131, 133, 138,  143 
Suburbs  of  the  City  bomt  by  tbe 

Scotch    136 

Sereral  Barons  ezeented  at  Tork   ..  138 
Conrt  and  camp  of  Edward  III.  at 

York   140 

His  marriage  at  Tork 141 

Prince  Wm.  de  Hatfield  bnriad  at 

York   143 

Dreadftal  aib^  with  the  Hainanlters  140 
Kohard  II.  oixiferB  tbe  title  of  Lard 

Mayor,  and  presents  the  Hace  and 

Cap  of  Huntanance 14S 

Dreaafbl  peatileoee 14B 

Conrta  removed   tiota    London  to 

York  132,135 

Henry  IT.  visits  the  Citjr  of  York  . .  116 

Henry V/B visit U9 

Edward  IV.  Tints  Tork  159 
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Is  aroimad  here   

Ih  again  at  York   

Prince  Edward  kniRbted  here    .... 

Henry  VII.  at  York 

Bebels  attempt  to  seize  him   

Visit  of  the  Frincess  Mai^oret   .... 

York  one  of  ths  staple  l^nns 

Chnrchaa  of  York  in  l^e  time  of 

Haniy  V 

Visit  of  Henry  VIII 

Eiecution  of  the  Earl  of  Nortbnm- 

berUnd  and  others    ! 

ViaitBOf  JamesVI 300,  a 

Visits  ofhis  Queen  and  ohildien   ..  S 

ThePlagTia  at  York a 

Horso  race  on  the  river  Ouse a 

Visits  of  Charles  1 310,  a 

He  holds  a  Council  at  the  Deaneiy  .  S 

Fixes  his  head-quarters  here S 

Grant  meotliiK  on  Hewortb  Moor  .  ■  S 

Queen  Henrietta  at  York     a 

Siege  of  York  oommences   a 

St.  Mary's  Tower 241,337,4 

Sarrender  of  the  City a 

Is  dismantled  of  its  garriaon  a 

Cromirell's  visit    a 

Old  Jenkins  at  York  Ai!sizea  a 

Charles  II.  proclaimed,  and  Crom- 
well's effigy  burnt  at  York  . . .  .200,  a 

Viut  of  James,  Duke  of  York i 

Lamps  &rtt  hung  np  hara   a 

Outrages  on  the  Catholics,  Wm.  and 
Mai'y  proclaimed,  overflow  of  the 

Oaso  and  a  great  flra  at  York.  .2G&,  a 

Great  drought  here a 

Visit  of  tho  Prince  of  Hesse   a 

Visit  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  2fl8,  8 

Visit  of  the  King  of  Denmark a 

Visit  of  the  Doke  of  York    2 

Corps  of  Tolual^eis  embodied S 

MarqDis  of  RocMiigham's  funeral. .  2 
rrinoe  of  Wales  and  Dake  of  York 

at  York  raoes 2 

Visit  of  Charles  James  Fox S 

Visit  of  Prince  William  Frederick  of 

Glo'ster  and  the  Eail  St.  Vincent  2 
Mary    Bateman,    the    "  Yorkshire 

Witch "   2 

Visit  of  the  Duke  of  Snsaei    2 

The  Queen,  Prince  Albert,  the  Dnke 

of  Cambridge,  &c.,  at  York ■.  2 

Royal  Agricultaral  Society's  Show. .  2 

Great  banquet  at  Guild  Hall  2 

Visit  of  the  Queen  and  Royal  family  2 

York,  Eari  and  Dukea  of 2 

Origin  of  the  City  of  York a 


Etymology  of  the  name   21 

Resemblaiice  of  York  to  Rome   21 

Is  the  seat  of  the  Ranum  Emperors  91 

Temple  of  Bellona   21 

Roman  Remains  of  sepulchres,  tesse- 

lated  paTsmenta,  altars,  ware,  £a.  91 

Temple  of  Serapis    31 
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ADDITIOHS  AND  COEBECIIONS. 


Page    35,  line  2  from  the  foot,  for  chalk-oolite,  read  chalk  and  ooliu  (tbe;  ftre  disdoct 
fomiBtiaDBO 

„  39,  line  S,  add  at  the  foot  of  the  page  the  folloiriiig  note  to  the  words,  "  Fetri^ing 
Well :"— This  well  is  vnlgwlj  culled  a  Fttrijying  Well,  but  no  petrifaction 
(or  permeation  of  matter  Ihrongh  tnj  eahjeet)  takes  place  there.  It  is 
simpl;  (TKTiutation  of  miuanl  matter  held  in  eolation  b;  the  water  at 
Etiaresborongh. 

„  178,  line  0,  fbot  note  to  the  word  "  Bible  :^ — Stepheo  Langton,  tha  Pope's  Legate, 
and  Archbishop  of  Canterinuy,  is  said  to  be  the  flrst  who  divided  the 
Bible  into  chapters  and  Terses. 

„  1S7  and  6BT,  add  the  £^Triiig  foot  note  lo  the  proverbial  expression,  "  Scar- 
borongh  Warning,"  Ao. — A  Scarboroti^h  Wanting,  aooording  to  Fuller,  was 
no  warning  at  all;  bnt  a  sodden  surprise  when  a  mischief  is  fit  before  it 
be  snapected.  He  adds,  from  Oodwin'a  Annals,  that  this  proverb  look  its 
origin  bam  Mr.  Stafford's  attempt  to  seize  Scarborongh  Castle,  before  the 
townsmen  had  the  least  notice  of  hia  approach. 

„    S98,  line  13  from  the  foot,  for  was  abolished,  read  Uv^orarily  dboUthtd. 

„    3T6,  lines  4  and  S,  for  had  in  each  Una,  read  hu. 

„  674,  line  SO,  fbr  Enut  and  Oorm,  read  Etmt  and  Harold,  ton*  of  Qormfi ;  and  add 
as  a  foot  note — Before  the  year  S30,  when  Oorm,  King  of  Denmark,  died. 

„  S9T,  line  14,  add—In  1833,  Lient-CoL  James  annt,hile  23rd  Foot,  was  OoTemor 
of  Searborongh  CasUe. 
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DESCKIPTION  OF  T0EK8HIBE. 


Thk  County  of  York  is  dtaated  nearlf  in  the  centre  of  the  Eingdum,  and 
is  boQnded  oo  the  N.E.  and  £.  \)j  the  Germaa  Ocean ;  on  tlie  8.  by  the 
men  Hamber  and  Trent,  which  separate  it  from  Lincolnsliire,  and  by  the 
comities  of  Nottinghami  Derbj,  and  Chester ;  on  tlie  W.  bj  Lancaabire ;  on 
Uie  N.W.  bj  Westmorland ;  and  on  the  N.  hy  Durham.  Tbe  general  form 
of  the  Gonntj  is  that  of  an  irr^olar  qnadrangle,  with  two  pngecting  points 
at  its  N.W.  and  S.E.  angles ;  and  its  extreme  points  lie  between  the  paraMs 
of  68  d^.  18  min.  and  S4  deg.  40  min.  N.  latitade,  and  between  %  deg.  10 
min.  W.,  and  0  deg.  10  min.  E.  longitude  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
The  drcnit  of  tfae  County  is  about  460  miles ;  its  length  Avm  east  to  west 
is  110  miles ;  and  its  breadth  firoro  north  to  south  is  90  miles.  It  extends 
in  its  longest  part  about  ISO  miles,  from  Spurn  Head,  at  the  month  of  the 
Hiimber,  to  Luce  Forest,  where  it  joins  Dnrham  and  Westmorland,  these 
being  ita  sontb-eaatem  and  ndrth-westem  extremities. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  Saxon  dominions  it  was  divided  into  three  grand 
districts  called  Biduigt,  which,  in  reference  to  their  relative  podtions  with 
respect  to  each  other,  and  to  the  City  of  Toric,  are  termed  East,  West^  and 
North  Kidings.  The  North  Biding  ie  sub-divided  into  twelve  Wapentakes, 
including  the  Liberty  of  Wliitby  Strand.  The  West  Biding,  the  largest  of 
fbe  time  Aviaioas,  is  in  nine  snb-diviaons,  indnding  the  Ainsty  WapentsJce,  ' 
which  was  formerly  the  Conntj  of  the  City  of  York,  but  was  annexed  to  the 
West  lUding  in  Ote  year  1836  ;  and  the  East  Biding,  the  smallest,  has  seren 
Wapentakes.  Each  of  the  three  Bidings  has  a  separate  Lieutenancy,  Ma- 
gistracy, Cleik  of  the  Peace,  Treasurer,  and  other  public  officers,  and  courts ; 
but  all  of  them  are  amenable  to  the  anpeiior  courts  held  for  the  whole  County 
at  Yoi^  Castle,  which  stands  within  the  bounds  of  the  City  of  Yoi^  Though 
the  latter  place  is  a  Coonty  of  itself,  holding  separate  courts  of  gaol  delivery, 
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&c.,  the  electors  of  the  City  unit«  with  the  North  Riding  in  the  election  of 
Knighls  of  the  Shire. 

Thia  great  and  noble  maritime  Count;  is  hj  far  the  largest,  and  in  the 
nnmber  and  wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  aa  trell  as  in  its  natural  and  artiftcial 
productions,  the  most  considerable  and  important  Shire  in  the  Kingdom. 
Its  area,  according  to  the  latest  Parliamentary  Report,  is  6,083  square  miles, 
or,  3,829,986  statute  acres.*  The  popula^on  of  the  County  in  1S51  was 
1,707,995  souls ;  of  which  nnmber  893,749  were  males,  and  905,946  feraales-t 
It  contains  about  630  parishes,  comprising  about  5000  ?illagcs  and  hamlets  ; 
1  archiqiiscopal  City  (York) ;  1  episcopal  City  (Ripon) ;  18  Corporate  towns ; 
17  Parliamentary  Boroughs  ;  and  59  market  towns.  It  returns  3T  Members 
to  Parliament,  and  is  dirided  into  60  Poor  Law  Unions.  It  is  in  the 
Northern  Circuit ;  in  the  arch) episcopal  proyince  of  York  ;  and  in  the  dioceses 
of  York  and  Ripon.  The  whole  of  the  North  and  East  Ridings  and  a  great 
part  of  the  West  Riding,  is  chiefly  dependent  on  agriculture  ;  but  tbe  latter 
division  is  distinguished  for  eib^nsive  mauufoctures  of  woollen  cloth,  worsted 
Btuff,  cutlery,  and  other  hardware. 

The  North  Biding,  which  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the 
County,  is  of  an  irregular  oblong  figure,  from  70  to  83  miles  in  length  from 
E.  to  W.,  and  varying  from  25  to  47  miles  in  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  It  Ues 
between  the  parallels  of  53  deg.  57  min.  and  64  deg.  38  min.  N.  latitude, 
and  between  0  deg.  19  min.  and  3  deg.  SS  min.  W.  longitude  from  Ureen- 
wioh.     It  extends  westward  from  the  ocean  to  the  confines  of  Westmorland, 
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and  is  bonndecl  on  tbe  N.  by  the  river  Tees,  nhich  gcpamtca  it  from  tbe 
CouDtj  of  Durham  ;  on  the  N.E.  and  E.  by  tbe  North  Sea ;  on  the  S.E.  by 
the  East  Riding  ;  on  tbe  S.  by  tbe  river  Ouse  and  the  West  Riding ;  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  County  of  Weatmorknd. 

The  Riding  is  divided  into  twelve  Wapentakes,  and  contains  about  S30 
parishes,  and  680  townships.  The  principal  towns  are  Northallerton, 
Scarborough,  Whitby,  Pickering,  MaltOD,  Yarm,  Stokesley,  Guisborough, 
Middleaborough,  Redcar,  Kirbjmoorside,  Helmsley,  Thirsk,  Hichmond, 
Bedale,  Masham,  Middlebam,  Lejboum,  Askrigg,  and  Hawes.  The  City 
of  York  is  attached  to  the  North  Riding  in  tbe  election  of  two  Knigbts  of  the 
Shire.  Tbe  gaol,  bouse  of  correction,  and  the  principal  courts  and  o£Bces  of 
the  Riding,  are  situated  at  its  capital — Northallerton ;  and  its  six  Parlia- 
mentary Boroughs  are  Malton,  Richmond,  Scarborough,  Thirsk,  Xorthal- 
lerton,  and  Whitby.  More  than  400,000  acres  of  this  Riding  are  uncultivated 
hills,  fells,  and  moors,  some  of  which  rise  to  tbe  height  of  from  1,000  feet  to 
more  than  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tbe  highest  of  the  mountains 
are  EosebeiTj  Topping,  1,022,  or  according  to  some,  1,488  feet;  Black 
Hamilton,  1,340  feet;  Botton  Head,  near  Stokeslcy,  1,48S  feet;  Nine 
Standards,  on  the  borders  of  Westmorland,  3,136  feet ;  Water  Crag,  3,186 
feet ;  and  Sbunner  Fell,  2,339  feet  above  tbe  sea.*  The  three  latter  are  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Biding. 

Mr.  Tuke,  who  surveyed  the  North  Biding  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
centnry,  estimated  its  contents  at  1,311,187  acres ;  of  which  about  443,565 
irere  then,  and  are  still,  mostly  uncultivated  moors.  He  divided  the  Riding 
into  six  districts,  as  follows : — 

CulUntad  Uaniltintod 

The  Coast   94,020 

CleveleDd 70,441 

Vale  of  Tork,  HowardiaD  Hms,  &o 441,33fl  15,000 

Bjedale,  irith  tbe  Eut  sod  West  Marisbes   100,437  3,4aa 

Eastern  Moorlands    ItefiOO  ISOfiUS 

TTestem  Moorlands   90,000  230,940 

ToTiL e09,?8T  442,000 

Of  tbe  uDcnltivated  lands,  about  136,635  acres  in  the  Eastern  Moorlands, 
and  76,040  acres  in  tbe  Western  Moorlands,  are  incapable  of  improvement 
except  by  planting ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  remainder  might  be  converted 
into  arable  or  pasture  land. 

•  Colonel  Mndge's  Trigonom«briMl  Snrrer. 
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Along  the  coast  from  Scarborongh  nearly  to  tfae  moath  of  the  Tees,  the 
face  of  the  counti?  is  hilly  and  Iwld,  the  clif&  overhanging  the  beach  being 
generally  from  60  to  160  feet  high,  and  io  some  places  still  higher,  as  at 
Stoupe  Brow,  or  Stote  Brow,  which  rises  190  feet  above  Robin  Hood's  Bay. 
The  moors  in  the  back  ground  rise  to  an  altitude  of  about  1,000  feet,  and 
the  gradual  slope  from  the  moors  to  the  sea  renders  the  climate  cold  and 
stormy. 

The  Eattem  MoorUtnJs,  which  bound  the  narrow  strip  oi  coast  land 
between  Scarborough  and  Whitby,  is  a  wild  and  mountainoos  district,  about 
thirty  miles  in  length  from  east  to  nest,  and  twenty  in  breadth  &(»n  north 
to  sooth,  and  is  intersected  by  several  beautiful  and  fertile  dales,  some  of 
which  are  ei.tea6ive.  The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  topography  of  these 
wilds  is  the  singular  peaked  mountain  called  BoiAeny  Topping,  which  is 
situated  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  near  tfae  village 
of  Newton,  about  one  mile  to  the  east  of  the  road  from  Gnisborough  to 
Slokesle;,  and  which  will  be  described  in  the  history  ctf  the  parish  to  which 
it  belongs. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  East  Moorlands,  about  three  miles  west  of  Helmsley, 
is  a  lofty  range  of  hills  called  Black  or  Bleak  Uambleton  or  Hamilton.  This 
range,  which  has,  at  a  distance,  the  t^peaTance  of  but  one  elevation,  rises 
between  the  open  and  luxuriant  Vole  of  Oe  Mowbray,  and  the  romantic 
Byedale,  and  commands  from  its  summits  varied  and  extensive  prospects,  in 
which  are  seen  the  towns  of  Northallerton,  Thirsk,  Eirbymoorude,  Helmsley, 
the  Catholio  CoU^e  of  Amplefortb,  the  ancient  Castle  of  Gillii^,  and  the 
picturesque  remains  of  the  Abbeys  of  Byland  and  Bievaulx. 

The  northern  heights  of  the  East  Mooriands  are  known  as  the  ClmeUmd 
HUh ;  and  the  fine  fertile  tract  which  lies  between  them  and  tfae  river  Tees, 
is  called  the  Vale  qf  Clevdand.  From  the  tenacity  of  its  clays,  or  from  its 
craggy  clifb,  Cleveland  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name.  The  old  local  dis- 
tich, "  Cleveland  in  the  day  brings  ns  two  soles  and  carries  one  away," 
alludes  to  the  cleaving  of  the  clays  to  the  shoes  of  the  traveller.  The  ex- 
tensive Vale  of  York,  which,  accOTding  to  Mr.  Tuke,  reached  from  the  border 
of  the  Tees  to  the  southern  confines  of  the  County,  by  Selhy,  Thoroe,  and 
Doncaster,  has  its  northern  portion  in  this  Riding.  It  is  bounded  on  each 
side  by  tfae  Eastern  and  Western  Moorlands,  and  has  a  gentle  slope  from 
tfae  Tees  southward  as  fhr  as  York,  where  it  sinks  into  a  perfect  flat ;  not 
however  before  its  ordinarily  level  sur&ce  is  broken  by  several  bold  swells. 
A  range  of  Highlands,  called  the  HoKardian  Hillt,  separates  this  vals  from 
^fedale.    The  latter  dale,  and  the  Eatt  and  Wetl  Maritheg,  form  an  exteu- 
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M1&  lerel  between  the  Eastern  Moorlands  mi  the  river  Derwent  This 
level,  nhicfa  consiets  of  the  V&les  of  Bje  and  Derwent,  extends  under  the 
sonthem  margin  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands  from  Helmsley  to  Scarborough 
and  Filej.  The  M^rishes  are  separated  from  Bjedale  b;  the  Pickering 
Beck. 

Th4  Wettem  Moorlanda  lie  to  the  west  of  the  Vale  of  York,  and  extend 
westward  from  Kohmond,  Bedale,  and  Masham,  to  the  borders  of  West- 
morland and  the  Conntj  of  Dnrham.  These,  which  are  of  &r  greater 
deration  than  the  East  Moorlands,  form  part  of  the  moantainons  lasge 
which  terminates  the  West  lUding,  near  the  lo%  monntains  of  Wheroside, 
^igleboroDgh,  and  Pennigant,  eaoh  liung  to  neariy  S1,S00  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Though  these  mooilands  ue  mnch  higher  than  those  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Riding,  they  are  generalljr  mors  fisFtile  than  the  latter ; 
and  among  them  are  some  of  the  richest  vaUefS  in  England.  There  ate 
several  extensive  Dales  in  the  North  Biding.  Weru^eydaU,  which  is  one  of 
them,  ia  watered  b;  the  serpentine  stream  of  the  Ure ;  Sualedale  ranks  neit 
to  it  in  extent,  and  both  of  these  dales  are  vei;  beantifal  and  romantic. 
Teetdale  is  of  a  similar  character,  and  like  the  two  former  ones,  has  several 
Steep  acclivities  and  beantifal  cascades.  The  smaller  dales  are  yeiy  nu- 
meroos,  and  are  generally  vet;  fertile. 

The  CUmaU  of  the  Korth  Riding  is  varioas.  On  the  coast  it  is  cold ;  in 
the  Yale  of  York  the  air  is  mild  and  temperate,  except  near  the  moors.  The 
Howardian  Hills  are  cold ;  the  great  allitade  of  the  East  Mooriands  render 
their  dimate  verf  cold,  bat  the  air  of  the  West  Moorlands  is  ranch  colder, 
thongh  the  latter  are  more  favourable  to  vegetation  than  the  former,  owing 
to  their  calcareous  composition.  Clereland  bang  exposed  to  the  cold  winds 
from  the  moorlands  and  the  sea,  has  a  climate  somewhat  severe. 

The  Soil  along  the  coast  consists  of  a  strong  brownish  day  and  loam. 
The  district  of  Cleveland  has  mostly  a  strong  clayey  soil;  bnt  in  some 
places  a  clayey  loam  prevails,  and  in  others  a  fine  red  sandy  soil.  This  ia 
graterally  a  fertile  and  well  coltivated  vale.  On  the  East  Moorlands,  near 
the  old  enclosures,  are  some  considerable  tracts  of  loamy  and  sandy  soUs, 
prodocing  fdrze,  fern,  thistles,  and  coarse  grass.  The  subsoil  is  vaiions,  and 
tha  basis  of  the  whole  district  is  freestone.  The  surface  td  some  of  Uie 
higher  hills  is  entirely  oovered  with  large  masses  of  ireestone ;  in  other 
places  are  extensive  morasses  and  peat  bogs,  very  deep,  frequently  not  pas- 
sable, and  h^hly  dangerous.  These  morasses  produce  lii%,  and  occasionally 
bent  and  mafaes.  The  Hamilton  Hills,  which  form  the  western  end  of  these 
wastes,  are,  however,  very  diBbient,  having  generally  a  fine  loamy  soil  on  a 
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limestone  rouk,  nbich  produces  great  quantities  of  coarse  grass  and  bent,  in 
some  places  intermixed  with  ling.  Some  of  tlie  mountains  on  the  vestem 
side  of  the  coantiy  are  covered  with  fine  sweet  grass,  and  others  with  ezten- 
aive  tracts  of  bent.  In  the  Vale  of  York,  the  level  land  near  the  Tees 
consists  chieflj  of  a  rich  gravelly  loam  ;  apon  the  high  groands  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road  from  Catterick  to  Pierce  Bridge,  the  soil  is  mostly  strong, 
and  generally  fertile,  but  in  some  places  cold  and  springy.  Fine  hazel  loam 
is  also  occasionally  met  with.  On  the  east  side  of  the  road  from  Greta 
Bridge  to  Catterick  is  much  fine  gravelly  soil,  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  clay,  and  some  peat ;  and  to  the  north  of  Richmond  is  a  mixed  loamy  soil, 
nesting  on  lime  or  freestone  ;  the  latter  excellent  for  building.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  Catterick  and  Fierce  Bridge  rood  is  some  cold  thin  clayey  Boil,- 
of  a  ferrnginons  ocbrooas  appearance,  probably  containing  iron.  About 
Barton,  Melsonby,  and  Middleton  Tyas,  the  soil  is  loamy,  upon  limestone ; 
bat  about  Hanlahy,  and  from  thence  eastward  to  the  edge  of  Cleveland,  and 
between  the  Wiake  and  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  as  far  as  Burrowby  and 
Thomton-le-moor,  is  mostly  a  cold  clay  ;  though,  in  some  places,  less  tena- 
cious soils,  mixed  with  various  kinds  of  pebbles,  aie  met  with.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  road  between  Richmond  and  Leeming,  a  good  gravelly  soil  pre- 
vails ;  towards  Hornby,  a  fine  gravelly  clay ;  arid  at  Langthorn,  a  fertile 
sandy  loam,  and  some  peat  The  land  on  both  sides  of  the  brook  which  runs 
from  Burton  Constable  to  Bedale,  &<:.,  is  mostly  a  rich  loam  ;  but  in  some 
places  intermixed  with  cobble  stones  and  coarse  gravel.  The  soil  between 
Catterick  and  Boroughbridge,  on  both  sides  of  Leeming-lane,  is  generally 
fertile  both  in  tillage  and  pasturage,  being  mostly  a  rich  loam,  and  having  in 
some  places  a  mixture  of  gravel,  and  in  others  sand.  The  soil  of  the 
Howardian  HiUa  is  mostly  a  good  strong  loam  upon  clay,  mixed  with  cobble 
stones,  and  in  some  places  it  is  light  and  fertile,  upon  a  limestone  rock.  The 
western  end  of  these  highlands,  and  from  tbence  to  Thirak,  is  chiefly  a  dairy 
country.  Ryedale  and  the  Vale  of  Derweut  are  extremely  fertile,  having 
generally  a  hazd  loam  upon  clay  ;  or  a  deep  warp  or  silt  soil  on  gravel  or 
clay.  The  Marishes,  East  and  West,  are  a  low  swampy  tract  of  marth  lands. 
The  soil  in  these  marshes  is  chieSy  clay,  with  some  sandy  loam,  gravel,  and 
peat.  The  soil  of  Wensieydale,  near  the  river,  is  generally  a  rich  loamy 
gravel,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hiUa,  a  good  loam,  in  some  places  a  httle  stiff, 
upon  a  sobstratum  of  limestone.  The  soil  of  Swaledale  and  Teesdale  is 
mostly  a  rich  loam,  though  day  and  peat  moss  appear  in  some  places  in 
ascending  the  hills. 
AgriciiJture,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  North  Riding,  has  within 
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the  last  half  century  Bdvaaced  as  rapidly  as  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  climato  and  soil.  In  the  Vale  of  York  more 
than  one  third  is  in  tillage,  and  the  rest  in  grass.  It;edale,  the  Marishes, 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  coast  have  about  one  third  in  tillage ;  the 
Boathem  part  of  the  coast  abont  one-half.  About  one-half  of  CleTeland  ie  in 
tillage.  In  the  dales  of  the  Eastern  Moora  only  about  one-fifth  is  in  tillage, 
and  mncb  less  in  those  of  the  Western  Moors.  The  lower  and  better  part 
of  the  moors  are  mostly  stinted  pastures,  on  nbich  cattle  are  kept  in  summer ; 
but  the  high  moors  are  generally  unlimited  pastures.  CleTeland  is  as  re- 
markable for  the  cnltnre  of  wheat  as  Bjedale  ia  for  that  of  oats.  Barley  is 
not  mnch  cultivated  in  the  North  Riding,  nor  rye,  except  on  poor  and  sandy 
>oik ;  but  mesHn,  or  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  lye,  was,  till  a  few  years  ago, 
Tory  common ;  aud  from  it  was  made  nearly  all  the  household  bread  used  in 
the  district  Oreat  quantities  of  rape  are  grown  in  Kyedole  and  other  dis- 
tricts ;  and  mustard  is  grown  near  York,  and  prepared  for  use  in  that  City. 
The  latter  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  Durham  mustard.  The  enclosed  lands 
in  many  parts  of  the  dales  aro  chiefly  appropriate  to  meadow.  The  farms 
are  generally  large.* 

Th«  Woodiaitdt  of  the  North  Riding  are  only  estimated  at  about  !)0,000 
acres,  dispersed  in  all  directions,  the  moorland  and  Cleveland  having  the 
smallest  proportion.  Oak,  ash,  and  broad-leaved  or  wych  elm,  are  the  spon* 
taneons  produce  of  the  woodlands.  "  The  oak  timber,  though  not  lai^e,  is 
of  excellcDt  quality,"  writes  White,  in  his  Gazetteer,  "being  produced  on 
sound  and  often  rocky  ground,  its  growth  is  slow,  which  renders  it  extremely 
hard  and  durable,  and  to  the  use  of  it  the  ship-builders  of  Whitby  owe  their 

•  AgriaUtural  StatittUt  of  Efljjlond.— Tlie  arpii  of  England  in  Btatttle  BcroB,_i» 
8a,se0.139.  Mo.  Queen's  Siatiitic$  of  the  BHlUh  En^rt.  gites  the  qnontity  of  culd- 
ntUd  land  in  England  at  a9,633,Ot)0  acres ;  of  these  be  computes  Uiat  19,870,000  serea 
were  pMtare  and  meadow  land,  and  10,352, BOO  were  garden  and  arable.  He  eakulates 
the  BTei«ge  Tsloe  to  be  25s.  per  acre.  It  is  calonlated  that  at  least  1,200,000  acres  of 
land  in  England  are  taken  up  with  hedges;  half  of  which  wilhout  inconTenienoe  nigbt 
be  dispensed  with,  i^om  the  last  Cnuui  Eeportwe  learn  what  follows: — Farms  occapy 
two-Onrds  of  the  land  in  England.  The  number  of  tbe  farms  is  225,316,  the  average 
siae  111  acres.  Two-thirds  of  tbe  ikrms  are  nnder  that  size,  bat  there  ace  771  above 
1,000  seres.  The  large  holdings  abound  in  tbe  eonth-eastam  and  eaateni  coanliei,  the 
small  (arms  in  the  north.  There  are  2,000  Esglinh  formers  holding  nearly  2,000,000 
acres;  and  there  are  07,000  Engligfa  fanners  not  holding  more.  There  are  10,650 
fivnen  vbo  emplo;  five  labourers  each ;  16, SOI  have  ten  or  more,  aud  emplof  together 
311,707  labourers;  170  Ikrmen  Lave  above  00  labaarers  each,  and  together  employ 
I7fm. 
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wealth,  and  the  ships  their  celebrity."  There  is  b  great  quantity  of  large 
timber  trees  in  the  hedge  rows  in  various  parts  of  the  Riding. 

This  district  is  said  to  produce  some  of  the  finest  and  largest  CatSa  in 
England,  the  breed  baring  of  late  years  beett  greatly  improved.  The  Tea- 
tmUer  or  Holdenutf  Breed  of  cattle  are  conndered  the  Uifest  in  the  kingdom, 
and  they  fetoh  veiy  high  prices  iq  the  market  "  They  ore  handsome 
animals,  distjnotly  marked  with  red  or  black  blotches  on  a  white  ground ; 
their  backs  levd ;  throats  dean ;  necks  fine ;  carcase  foil  and  round ;  qnaiv 
Um  long ;  hipa  and  rumps  eren  and  wide ;  stand  rather  high  on  their  1^ ; 
handle  very  lightly ;  are  light  in  t^e  bone ;  and  have  a  very  fine  coat  and 
thin  hide."  We  may  add  to  this  graphic  descriptiou,  that  this  breed  is 
ahoit-homed,  and  is  bred  chiefly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Vale  of  YoHe. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  same  vale  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  not  so  much 
attended  to  as  in  the  north ;  the  chief  ol^eot  of  the  graziers  diere,  bdng  the 
dairy.  Towards  the  western  eitremitjy  of  the  Riding  some  long-homed 
cattle  are  met  with,  and  also  a  mixed  breed  between  the  two.  Ryedale,  the 
Marishes,  and  the  Howardian  Hills  are  also  celebrated  for  fine  short-homed 
cattle  ;  and  a  great  number  of  good  cattle  are  bred  on  the  East  Moorlands 
and  along  the  coast. 

The  Tett-mtter  breed  of  sheep,  the  old  stock  of  Cleveland  and  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Vale  of  York,  are  large,  coarse  boned,  and  sbw  feeders,  and 
thmi  wool  is  harsh  and  dry.  But  most  of  this  stock  has  been  improved  by 
R  mixture  of  the  Leicestarshire  and  Northumberland  breeds ;  as  also  have 
those  in  Byedale,  the  Mariahea,  and  the  Howardian  Hills,  where  a  cross  has 
likewise  been  obtained  from  the  Lincolnshire  long-woolled  breed.  The  na- 
tive moorland  sheep  are  small  and  hardy. 

Yorkshire  has  long  been  famed  for  its  Honet,  and  the  North  Biding  is 
particularly  distinguished  for  its  breed.  The  fame  of  ibe  Yorkshire  horses 
is  deservedly  spread,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  America,  &c.,  and  dealers  from  those  countries  generally  attend  the 
great  annual  iair  at  Howden,  and  are  frequently  commissioned  by  Emperers 
and  Kings  to  purchase  horses  there.  The  horses  of  the  Vale  of  York,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  racing  blood,  are  rendered  the  most  valuable  breed  ibr  the 
aaddle;  and  Hba  Cleveland  horses  ate  well  adapted  to  the  coach  or  the 
[bngh.  Other  parts  of  the  Riding  prodtice  excellent  horses  likewise,  for 
the  saddle  and  coach,  and  in  the  mooriand  dales  is  bred  a  hardy  and  useful 
description  of  horse,  forming  a  medium  between  the  Scotch  galloway  and  the 
strong  coach  horse. 

Tlu  Mmerals  of  this  district  of  the  County  consist  chiefly  of  alum,  lead, 
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freestone  or  grit,  limestone,  ironstone,  and  &  very  inferior  kind  of  cool. 
Cleveland  and  the  coast  abound  in  all  tfaeir  hills  with  beds  of  altiminons 
strata ;  and  there  are  extensive  works  for  the  manufactare  of  alum,  near 
Whi%. 

There  are  Lead  Mines  in  Swaledale,  Arkengarthdale,  and  the  neigh- 
booting  TaUejB ;  and  great  quantities  of  ironiume  are  ibtind  In  Bilsdale, 
Bransdale,  and  Rosedale,  in  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  where  iron  seems  to 
have  been  extensivelj'  mannfactnred  in  ancient  times.  The  huge  heaps  of 
slag,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  worics,  vrith  the  appearance  of  the  hearths 
where  charcoal  has  been  burned,  show  that  iron  was  anciently  wrought  in 
several  of  the  dales  in  this  district,  on  an  extensive  scale.  There  is  a  great 
abundance  of  iron  ore  in  tibe  Cleveland  Hills ;  and  near  Pickering  there  is 
a  veiy  large  and  singular  deposit  of  this  ore,  aa  it  is  attracted  hy  the  magnet 
when  powdered,  and  contains  irom  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 
Some  ironstone  is  got  on  the  coast  near  Whitby.  A  mine  of  very  fine  copper, 
near  Midilleton  Tyas,  was  wrought  for  some  years,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  centniy,  and  veins  of  the  same  metal  are  supposed  to  lie  concealed  in 
vorions  parts  of  the  Western  Moorlands.  Near  the  bridge  at  Richmond,  in 
1798,  copper  of  an  excellent  quality  was  discovered. 

Freettone  and  grit,  of  an  excellent  qaality  for  building,  is  found  in  many 
parts  <A  this  Riding,  especially  on  Gatherley  Moor,  near  Richmond;  at 
Renton,  near  Boioughbridge ;  and  in  the  quarries  near  Whitby  and  Scar- 
borough ;  from  whence  are  drawn  the  massive  blocks  used  in  the  constmction 
of  die  piers  at  these  porta.  In  the  Vale  of  the  Tees  and  the  Greta  are  found 
inexhaustible  quarries  of  Marile,  which  is  used,  thongh  in  no  great  quantities, 
to  ornament  the  mansions  of  the  hving,  and  to  form  the  monuments  of  the 
dead.  LmwvtorM  is  very  abundant  on  the  Western  Af  norlands  and  on  the 
Hamilton  and  Howardian  Hills.  Seams  of  coo^,  which  is  heavy,  sulphureous, 
and  bums  entirely  away  to  a  white  ashes,  are  wrought  in  different  parts  of 
both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Moorlands,  at  Gilling  Moor  on  the  Howardian 
Hills,  and  in  the  Vale  of  York,  between  Eaaingwold  and  Thirsk.  Marbls  of 
vaiions  kinds,  togetlier  with  a  kind  of  flag  stone  used  for  covering  roofs,  and 
a  sort  of  purple  slate,  are  also  dag  up  in  this  district.  On  the  surface  of 
some  of  the  north-western  hills  large  blocks  of  light  red  granite  are  seen. 

The  climate  of  the  North  Riding  appears  to  be  as  faToorable  to  tongwiiy 
as  that  of  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  most  remarkable  in  the  list  of 
departed  venerables  are  Henry  Jenkim,  of  EllertouHm-Swale,  who  died  in 
1670,  aged  169  years  ;  Man/  WiUdtaon,  of  Eomaldkirk,  who  died  in  1783, 
aged  109  ;  Thomas  Martin,  of  Helmsley,  who  died  in  180d,  at  the  age  of 
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ISO  jeara  ;  John  Davidson,  (late  a  sergeant  of  the  6th  tf^meut  of  foot),  who 
died  at  Bawclifie,  November  11,  1854,  aged  101  jeUB  ;  aod  Jane  Oarbutt, 
who  died  at  Welbury,  near  Northallerton,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1856, 
after  having  completed  her  lOOth  jear,  in  the  month  of  May  previoas.* 

The  East  Biding,  which  comprisea  the  south-east  part  of  the  Counfy,  is  an 
insular  fignre,  resembling  the  outline  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  of  which 
Holdemess  may  be  called  the  shank,  terminating  ia  a  narrow  point  at  the 
oonSuence  of  the  Humber  with  the  ocean,  whence  the  Riding  extends  from 
60  to  60  milee  northward,  varying  in  its  widest  ports  from  30  to  40  miles  in 
breadth  from  east  to  west.  It  is  situated  between  the  paralleb  of  63  deg. 
36  min.  and  54  deg.  16  min.  N.  latitude,  and  1  d^.  10  min.  W.  and  0  deg. 
10  min.  E.  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  Its  boundaries  on 
tie  N.  and  N.W.  are  formed  by  the  little  river  Hertford,  and  the  Derwent, 
which  divides  it  from  the  North  Riding  as  far  down  as  Stamford  Bridge ; 
and  from  a  mile  above  that  place,  by  an  irregular  boundary  line  which  joins 
the  Onse,  about  a  mile  below  York  ;  from  this  point  it  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
and  S.W.  by  the  rivet  Ouse,  which  separates  it  from  the  West  Riding  ;  on 
the  S.  by  the  Humber ;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean. 
It  is  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  contains  seven  Wapentakes,  about  197 
parishes,  and  about  400  townships.  Its  principal  towns  are  Hull,  Beverley, 
Bridlington,  Driffield,  Hedon,  Hornsea,  Howden,  Market  Weighton,  Pook- 
lington,  and  Potrington.  Hull,  or  Kingston-upon-Hull,  is  an  ancient  town 
and  county  of  itself,  but  attached  to  the  East  Riding  in  the  election  of  two 
Kni^ts  of  the  Shire  to  serve  in  Parliament  Beverley,  the  capital  of  the 
EUding,  is  the  only  Parliamentary  Borough  in  it — Hedon,  an  Ancient  be- 
rough,  having  been  disfranchised  in  1833.  The  coast  of  this  Riding  has 
two  remarkable  promontories — Flamborough  Head,  and  Spurn  Point — and 
has  been  much  wasted  by  the  incursions  of  the  sea  during  the  present  cen- 
.  tuiy  ;t  but  on  its  southern  border,  several  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land, 

*  CexTEiuBuiiB. — At  the  last  Censiu  1 11  man  and  20S  women  bave  been  retarned  of 
tgcn  Ttngmg  from  100  to  119  yean;  and  to  tbe  scimtiflo  InqnireT  in  tLe  distriots 
where  these  old  people  retdde,  an  opportimitj  ia  aflbrded  of  inveatigtttuiB  and  satdng  at 
rest  a  problem  of  mnoh  greater  interMt  than  some  of  the  duiIoiih  qneationB  that  engage 
the  attention  of  learned  sodetieE.  Two-thirdsof  the  centenarians  are  women.  Several 
□f  them  In  England  are  nattvet  of  parishei  of  Ireland  or  Scotland,  where  no  efficient 
■fBtem  cf  regiBtimtion  eiists ;  few  of  them  reside  in  the  paiiahea  where  they  were  born, 
and  have  been  kno«nx  firom  Tonth ;  man;  of  the  old  people  are  paupers,  and  prohabl; 
illiterate :  so  that  it  woald  no  donbt  be  difScnlt  to  obtain  the  docamentttcy  evidence 
which  ean  alone  be  accepted  a«  oonelnsive  proof  of  ancb  extj-sordinaiy  a^^ea. 

t  The  "  Waaling  CliSs  of  Holdemesa'*  are  said  to  lose,  in  man;  parts,  from  two  to 
tbree  yards,  annuijl;,  b;  Uie  enaroachmenta  of  tbe  »aa. 
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caUfid  Stmfc  bland,  hBve  been  recoTered  from  the  eBtoai;  of  the  Enmber,  hj 
»  Bjstem  of  wKrping  uid  embanking,  whioh  was  oommenoed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. 

The  East  Biding  is  Isr  lasB  conspionouslj  marked  with  the  bolder  features 
of  nature  than  the  other  parts  of  the  County.  It  may  be  distingnished  into 
tfiree  districts,  the  TToUi,  and  the  two  Lfvel  traett,  one  of  which  Les  to  the 
east,  and  tho  other  to  the  west  and  north  of  that  elerated  re^on.  The  high 
WoUs  are  loftj  langea  of  chalk  hills,  extending  from  tho  banks  of  the  Hnm- 
ber,  in  tiie  -ncasatj  (J  Hessle,  in  a  northeii;  direction,  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Malton  on  the  Derwest,  where  they  range  eastward  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  coarse  of  that  river,  to  the  coast,  where  th^  form  the  lofty  promontory 
of  Flambonmgfa  Head ;  and  in  the  ricinides  of  the  villages  of  FlamborDqgb, 
Bempton,  and  Speeton,  they  rise  in  cLffs  of  from  100  to  160  feet  At  Rip- 
liogham  Clamp,  and  Honsley  Beacon,  tho  Wolds  are  abont  630  fast  high  ; 
and  at  Gsmbj  Beacon,  where  they  reach  their  greatest  elevation,  they  are 
SOS  &6t  above  the  level  fA  the  sea.  The  ascent  to  the  Wolds  is  eoroevhat 
atecp,  ezc^  on  the  eastern  side,  where  th^  rise  in  gentle  and  sncceseive 
Bwdls,  presenting  a  beantifiil  aspect  towards  the  flat  country.  Many  parts 
of  the  Wolds  afibrd  magnificent  and  delightihl  prospects.  From  several  of 
the  devated  ptrinte  between  the  Hnmber  and  the  high  road  from  Eiric  EUa, 
by  lUjdingham,  to  Cave,  York  Minater,  Howden  Church,  FUmborongh  Head, 
Bridlington  Priory,  Beverley  Minster,  and  the  Churches  of  Hull  and  Hedon, 
may  be  distinctly  seen  ;  and  Irom  some  of  these  heights  the  Cathedrals  of 
York  and  Lincoln  arc  at  once  visible.  Tho  eastern  parts  of  this  elevated 
district,  skirting  the  Humber,  commands  a  splendid  view  of  that  vast  eBtnary 
extendi]^  to  the  sonth-east  till  it  Is  lost  in  the  horizon ;  and  the  farther  dis- 
tances are  filled  ap  vith  a  view  of  the  shores  of  Holdemess  and  Lincolnshire. 
The  weeteni  bills  towards  Cave  aflbrd  a  very  extensive  prospect  over  an 
iiwrnenHs  level,  terminating  in  the  high  kuda  (J  the  West  Riding ;  and  also 
of  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Trent,  which,  at  thdr  junction,  are  overlooked  by  the 
fine  promontory  of  Aukborongh.  From  the  western  hills  a  good  view  ia 
obtMned  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Vale  of  York,  reaching  far  beyond  that 
Ci^  into  the  West  Riding ;  and  from  the  northern  edge  of  these  hills  the 
Tale  of  Derwent  is  seen  extended  below,  and  beyond  it  the  black  moors 
towards  Whitby  rise  in  sublime  grandeur.  The  surface  of  the  Wolds  is,  for 
the  most  part,  divided  into  numerous  extensive  swells,  by  deep,  narrow, 
winding  v^leys ;  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  Wold  district  is  computed  at 
about  400,000  acres.  According  to  Professor  Phillips,  the  extent  of  the 
chalk  formation  of  the  Wolds  is  about  876  square  miles,  and  the  thickness 
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of  the  chalk  stratam  is  not  less  tiian  500  feet.  "  The  Wolds  of  Yorkshire," 
says  the  same  leanied  writer,  in  his  lUmtrations  of  the  Qeology  of  Yorkthire, 
"  fonn  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  this  County.  High,  an4  bare  of 
trees,  yet  not  dreary  nor  sterile,  they  are  furrowed  as  all  other  chalk-hills,  by 
smooth,  winding,  ramiSed  vallics,  without  any  channel  for  a  stream.  Wheni 
several  of  these  vallies  meet,  they  produce  a  very  pleasing  combinadon  of 
salient  and  retiring  slopes,  which  resemble,  on  a  grand  scale,  the  petty  con- 
cavities and  projections  in  the  actual  channel  of  a  river.  No  doabt  these 
Tallies  were  excavated  by  water,  but  not  by  the  water  of  rains,  or  springs,  or 
rivulets.  Some  greater  Sood  in  more  ancient  times,  has  performed  the  work, 
and  left  the  traces  of  its  extent  in  the  pebbles  which  it  has  deposited  along 
its  .course." 

The  level  tract  along  the  coast,  on  the  east  of  the  Wolds,  begins  near 
Filey,  the  northern  limit  of  the  East  Biding.  As  far  as  Bridlington  the 
face  of  the  country  is  beautifully  diversified  with  lofty  swells,  but  at  that 
place  the  country  sinks  into  a  6at,  which  continues  for  eight  or  nine  miles 
to  the  southward  with  scarcely  any  variation.  About  seven  miles  south  of 
Bridlington  the  Holdemess  district  begins,  the  eastern  part  of  which,  towards 
the  sea  coast,  is  a  finely  varied  country,  in  which  is  situated  Hornsea  Mere, 
the  latest  lake  in  the  County ;  bat  the  western  edge  is  a  fenny  tract  of 
about  four  miles  in  breadth,  extending  nearly  twentf  miles  in  length  south- 
ward to  the  banks  of  the  Humber.  These  fenny  lands  are  provincially  called 
Cam.  The  southern  part  of  this  district,  bordering  on  the  Humber,  also 
j^dls  into  marshes ;  and  in  most  parts  of  Holdemess,  the  views  are  enlivened 
by  a  pro^>eot  of  the  Yorkshire  and  in  some  places  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds. 
The  third  natural  division  of  the  East  Biding  extends  from  the  western  foot 
of  the  Wolds  to  the  boundary  of  the  North  and  West  Ridings.  This  tract 
of  land,  which  is  commonly  called  The  Levels,  is  flat  and  uninteresting, 
though  generally  fertile  and  wdl  interspersed  with  villages  and  hamlets  ;  in- 
deed it  is  a  continuation  of  the  level  tract  about  and  around  Selby,  Thome, 
and  Goole,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ouse. 

The  Soil  on  the  Wolds  is  commonly  a  free  and  rather  light  loam,  with 
a  mixture  of  chalky  gravel,  and  some  parts  are  very  shallovr.  The  flat 
country  extending  between  the  Wolds,  the  Ouse,  and  the  Kumher,  towards 
the  Spurn  Head,  along  the  side  of  the  Humber,  presents  a  soil  of  a  strong 
nature  ;  and  the  soil  of  the  Levels  is  in  most  parts  clayey,  with  an  extensive 
sandy,  and,  in  some  places,  moorish  tract  running  through  the  middle. 
Near  the  banks  of  the'Ouse  and  Derwent  it  is  entirely  a  clayey  loam. 

One  of  the  most  important  agrioultnnd  improvements  in  the  County  is 
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the  dnuoago  of  the  cuts  and  marebeB  in  thia  division  of  it,  together  with 
those  of  the  North  Riding  bordering  on  the  conrse  of  the  Dement.  The 
BnerUy  and  Bamaton  Drainage,  executed  under  the  providons  of  an  Act  of 
Pariiament  passed  about  the  year  1793,  extends  from  Bannston  on  the  sea 
shore,  a  feir  miles  south  of  Bridlington,  along  the  course  of  the  river  Hull, 
on  the  western  side  of  that  river,  ne&Aj  to  Kingston -upon-H nil,  a.  distance  of 
about  24  miles.  Its  northern  part  contains  more  than  S,000  acres,  and  has 
an  outfall  into  the  sea  at  Barmston ;  and  the  soatbem  divisioD,  extending 
Boathward  from  Foston,  contains  upwards  of  10,000  acres,  and  \&8  its  outl^ 
into  the  river  Hull  at  Wincolmlee.  Th«  Holdemat  Drainage  lies  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  Hull,  and  extends  from  north  to  south  about  eleven 
miles,  and  contains  11,311  acres.  In  1763  an  Act  was  obtained  for  draining 
this  level,  mnch  of  which  before  that  period  was  of  small  value,  being  usually 
covered  with  vratar  for  above  half  the  year.  The  Keyingham  Drainage,  lying 
between  Sank  Island  and  the  mainland,  was  originally  completed  under  an 
Act  passed  in  the  year  1TS3  ;  but  a  new  Act  was  obtained  in  1803,  under 
which  the  course  of  the  drainage  was  partly  altered,  and  an  additional  tract 
of  land  included,  making  a  total  of  6,500  acres.  The  Hertford  and  Dervent 
Drainage  contains  upwards  of  10,000  acres,  of  which,  4,600  are  in  the  East, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  North  Riding.  This  drainage  was  completed 
nnder  the  powers  granted  to  three  Directors,  and  three  Commissioners,  by  an 
Act  passed  in  the  year  IBOO.  Spalding  Moor  and  W^ing  Fen,  a  district 
lying  westward  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Wolds,  were  drained,  allotted,  and 
enclosed,  nnder  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  ClimaU  of  the  East  Riding  varies ;  it  being  colder  on  the  eastern 
than  on  the  western  side  of  the  Wolds,  as  they  break  the  force  of  the  winds 
from  the  German  Ocean.  The  liOvels  in  the  Western  part  of  the  Riding 
enjoy  a  mild  climate.  Near  the  coast  the  country  is  exposed  to  fogs  from 
the  sea  and  from  the  Humber.     On  the  Wolds  the  air  is  sharp. 

Everykindof  agrioultnral  crop  is  cultivated  in  Yorkshire  ^  and  thesystems 
of  tillage,  on  account  of  the  great  diversity  of  soils  and  situations,  are  ex- 
tremely various  ;  but  greater  improvements  have  been  made  in  agriciilture, 
and  it  has  been  brought  to  &  higher  degree  of  perfection,  and  conducted  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  in  the  East  Riding,  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
County.  Even  in  the  low  grounds  called  the  Carrs,  adjoining  to  the  river 
Hnll,  snob  improvements  have  been  made  by  drain^o,  as  leas  than  a  century 
ago  would  have  been  deemed  impossible.  Extensive  tracts  of  land,  formerly 
flooded  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  producing  scarcely  anything  bat  rushes 
and  a  little  coarse  grass,  are  now  covered  with  abundant  crops  of  grain ;  and 
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the  value  of  the  soil  has  heen  increased  in  a  tenfold  proportlan.  The  farms, 
especiallj  on  the  Wolds  and  in  the  Bouthera  parts  of  Holdemess,  are  gone- 
lallf  very  large,  and  small  &nners  are  rarelj  to  be  found,  except  in  the 
Levels  on  the  western  side  of  the  Wolds  towards  York.  Wheat  is  grown 
to  a  great  extent  on  all  the  lower  and  more  fertile  lands  ;  and  on  the  Wolds, 
where  about  a  century  ago  it  was  almost  unknown,  the  valleys  and  declivities 
of  the  bills  now  wave  with  plentiful  crops  of  wheat ;  and  the  farm  servants 
and  labourers,  who  formerly  lived  on  bade;  bread,  now  use  good  wbeaten 
flour.  The  quantity  of  land  annually  sown  with  barley  is  nowhere  remark- 
ably great,  except  on  the  Wolds,  the  soil  of  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  its 
culture.  The  rabbit  warrens,  which,  in  the  more  uncultivated  state  of  the 
Wolds,  formed  a  prominent  feature,  have  nearly  all  disappeared :  and  in 
proportion  to  the  extirpatiou  of  rabbits,  the  breed  of  sheep  has  been  im- 
proved, especially  by  croaaea  from  the  Leicestershire.  The  sheep  walks  are 
generally  on  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  Wolds.  The  extensive  level, 
extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Wolds  to  the  western  limits  of  the  Riding, 
has  received  many  great  improvements  by  drainage,  enclosure,  and  the 
newest  modes  of  agriculture.  The  vast  commons  of  WaUing  Fen  and  ^hop- 
Boil,  contuniug  upwards  of  9,000  acres,  which,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  was 
a  dreary  waste,  full  of  swamps  and  broken  grounds,  and  which  in  foggy  or 
stormy  weather  could  not  be  crossed  without  danger,  are  now  covered  with 
well-built  farm  houses,  and  intersected  in  various  directions  with  good  roads. 
In  the  rich  and  strong  landa  about  Howdeu,  large  quantities  of  flax,  and 
also  of  hoans,  are  produced ;  and  the  whole  of  the  level  land  in  the  East 
Biding  yields  fine  crops  of  com  of  all  kinds. 

There  is  little  grass  laud  in  this  district,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Der- 
went  above  Malton,  and  again  at  Cottingham,  where  there  are  low  tracts  of 
marshy  meadows,  which  produce  abundant  crops  of  coarse  flaggy  hay,  of 
which  that  obtained  from  the  last-mentioned  district  is  of  a  pecultady 
nutritive  quality. 

The  East  Biding  is  bmouB  for  the  breeding  and  "  making  up"  of  horses, 
for  which  there  is  one  of  the  most  noted  fairs  in  the  world,  at  Howden. 
Holdemess,  and  some  other  districts,  are  distinguished  for  superior  breeds  of 
homed  cattle,  as  well  as  sheep.  Holdemess  cows  are  remarkable  for  their 
large  size,  abundant  supply  of  milk,  and  short  boms.  They  are  well  formed, 
and  distinctly  marked,  being  variously  blotched  witit  large  patches  of  deep 
red  or  black,  or  with  a  dun  or  mouse  colour  on  a  clear  white  ground.  They 
are  rarely  of  one  uniform  colour,  and  are  never  brindled  or  mixed.  There 
are  several  Agricultural  Societies  and  Farmers'  Clubs  in  Yorkshire,  liberally 
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sapported  bf  the  landownen  and  fanners.  The  Yorksfaiie  Agricnltund 
3ocietj,  formed  October  lOth,  183T,  and  constituted  on  the  model  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  may  be  considered  the  chief  of  them.  It  need 
ecarcely  be  added  that  the  object  of  these  assooiatiana  is  the  encouragemoit 
and  improvement  of  agricultare  in  all  its  branches.  There  are  no  estensire 
Woods  in  the  East  Riding.  The  only  woods  east  of  the  Wolds  are  those  at 
^se  and  at  Burton  Constable ;  but  there  are  abundance  of  plantations,  and 
trees  in  the  hedge  ions  of  old  enclosures.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
cmitnry,  the  fine  devation  of  the  Wolds  have  been  greatly  improved  by  en- 
oloBures  and  plantations.  Nearly  all  the  fields  are  now  encompassed  with 
quickset  hedges,  and  different  parts  of  the  heights  are  ornamented  by  ex- 
teomve  plantationB  of  Scotch  and  spruce  firs,  larch,  beech,  ash,  &e.  Several 
tracts  have  also  been  planted  in  the  low  country  to  the  west  of  the  Wolds. 

Chalk  and  limestone  are  the  principal  mineral  productions  of  the  East 
Riding ; — chalk  chiefly  on  the  Wolds,  and  limestone  in  the  Vale  of  Derwant. 
Near  the  coast  the  chalk  extends  &om  Hessle,  on  the  banks  of  the  Humbert 
to  Bmghton,  near  Hunmanby.  The  chalk  is  occamonally  used  in  building, 
and  frequently  for  boraing  into  lime ;  and  the  limestone,  being  coarse  and 
bard,  is  <tf  little  value  dtber  fbr  building  or  bunting.  The  springs  in  the 
chalk  are  very  powerful,  and  many  of  them,  breakup  out  through  tiie  gravel 
at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Wolds,  combine  to  form  the  river  Hull.  In  the 
gravel  beds  resting  on  the  chalk,  vei;  perfect  remains  of  large  uniinalfl  have 
been  fbnnd ;  and  vertebne,  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  from  eight  to  ten 
ioehee  in  diameter,  have  been  exhumed  ;  as  are  frequently  teeth,  measuring 
fibm  eight  to  ten  inches  in  circumference.  "  At  Hull  the  gravel  depository 
of  animal  remains  is  about  90  feet  ttotn  the  surface,  and  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  boring  for  water  near  the  North  Bridge,  describe  their  tools  to  have 
smelt  as  if  they  had  been  cutting  fish,  bo  that  it  is  probaUe  that  not  only  the 
bonee,  but  also  the  fle^y  part  of  the  animal  remains.  The  coast  from  Spurn 
to  Bridlington  forms  a  section  of  all  the  beds  above  the  chalk ;  and  as  it  is 
not  in  the  line  of  dtp,  two  beds  are  generally  seen  at  the  same  time.  A  bed 
of  dark  red  day  commences  at  Eilnsea,  containing  rounded  boulders,  mixed 
with  pebbles,  both  of  which  are  composed  of  grardle,  gneiu,  mica,  date,  jnr- 
fiufry,  grauieacha,  quarU,  fnountain  Umeitane  containing  oi^anio  remains,  all 
the  landUoMi  and  coal  »haie»,  co<d,  fvOen'  earth,  chalk,  and  flint.  In  this 
bed  the  chalk  pebbles  are  in  the  greatest  quantity.  On  the  sontb-westem  side 
of  Holdeniees,  along  the  edge  of  die  chalk  hills,  a  very  extensive  tract  of  rich 
land  has  been  formed  in  the  course  of  ages,  called  H'orp  Land,  which  consiato 
of  the  clay  and  sand  deposits  of  the  Homber.    The  greatest  breadth  of  this 
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tract  is  from  Hull  to  Hedon,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  and  its  lengtK  from 
Hull  to  Lonthorpe,  a  distance  of  tweii^  miles.  A  narrow  piece  of  newly- 
formed  warp  extends  from  Hedon  to  Spam,  including  Sunk  Island,  and  is 
called  tlie  Manket.  How  long  this  operation  of  land  making  has  been  pro- 
ceeding in  this  qnarter,  human  penetration  and  local  records  are  alike 
incapable  of  determining ;  bat  that  its  date  is  many  centuries  ia  obnons,  as 
Drypool,  which  stands  upon  the  present  bank  of  the  Humber,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Domesday  Surrej,  and  a  causeway,  extending  from  Beverlej  to  the 
newly  built  town  of  Hull,  at  nearij  its  present  level,  existed  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  The  depth  of  the  warp  at  Hull  is  4B  feet ;  beneath  it  is  a  bed 
of  moorland,  consisting  principally  of  peat  earth,  two  feet  in  thickness.  The 
warp  land  extends  beyond  Driffield,  but  it  is  there  much  shallower  than  at 
Hall,  and  its  width  does  not  exceed  fonr  miles.  That  this  moor,  now  covered 
with  warp,  was  formerly  upon  the  surface,  is  shown  by  the  nature  of  its 
composition  being  evidently  peat,  which  oould  not  be  formed  in  any  other 
utnation;  and  that  it  extended  across  the  Humber  into  Lincolnshire,  is 
proved  by  pieces  of  wood,  exactly  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  moor, 
having  been  washed  ap  at  Hessle  after  a  high  wind.*^  All  along'the  eastem 
side  of  the  Wolds,  from  Bridlington  to  Beveriey,  and  from  thence  to  Hessle 
by  the  Humber  side,  the  sandstone,  and  the  chalk  which  rests  upon  it,  dip 
and  vanish  under  an  extensive  bed  of  alluvial  soil,  which  forms  the  whole 
district  of  Holdemess.  The  extensive  plain  on  the  north,  the  west,  and  the 
south  of  the  Wolds,  is  covered  with  an  alluvial  deposit.  "  It  may  be  observed, 
as  a  peculiarity,  that  the  whole  of  the  extreme  edge  or  margin  of  the  Wolds, 
to  the  north  and  to  the  west,  with  one  exceptdou,  continues  in  a  regular  and 
entire  state  along  the  surface,  vrithont  any  of  those  depressions  which  take 
place  at  a  very  little  distance  within.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Wolds 
have  been  the  last  deposit  of  all  the  great  masses  of  simple  and  homogeneous 
matter  in  this  part  of  the  world.  There  are  scattered  all  over  this  elevated 
tract  nodvleM  ofpt/ritea,  of  a  round  form,  composed  of  iron  and  sulphur,  which 
the  country  people  call  buii£ti;  there  are  also  great  quantities  of  loose  frag- 
ments of  sandstenes,  which  are  perfectly  foreign  to  the  calcareous  matter  of 
which  the  Wolds  are  formed,  and  they  have,  doubtless,  been  brought  here 
by  the  action  of  the  sea,  after  the  chalky  stratum  had  been  deposited  and 
hardened,  or  they  would  have  sank  into  the  pulp."f 

The  sea  coast  of  the  East  and  North  Ridings  is  about  one  hundred  miles 
in  extent  from  the  month  of  the  Hnmber  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tees.    The 

•  White's  Gazetteer  of  the  East  and  Korth  Bidinffs  of  Torkshirc.        t  Ibid. 
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principal  harboure  on  the  coast  are  Hull,  Bridlington,  Scarborougb,  and 
Whitby  i  to  wbich  may  be  added,  Filey  Bay,  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  and  seyerat 
other  creeks  and  fiabing  stations.  The  principal  Bathing  Placet  on  tbe  coast 
are  ScorttotDUgfa,  Whitby,  and  Bedcar,  in  the  North  Riding ;  and  Bridlington, 
Filey,  Hornsea,  Aldborongh,  and  Withemsea,  in  tbe  East  Riding. 

lie  Wat  Riding  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  North  Riding  ;  on  the  E. 
by  the  river  Ouse  to  its  junction  with  the  Trent ;  on  the  W.  by  Lancashire ; 
and  on  the  south  by  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Nottinghamsliire.  As  regards 
extent,  population,  trade,  and  mann&ctures,  it  is  the  most  important  divisioa 
of  the  County.  Its  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  96  miles,  and  its 
extreme  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  is  48  miles.  It  la  situated  between  Uie  paral- 
Ida  of  63  deg.  16  min.  and  54  deg.  23  min.  N.  latitude,  and  0  deg.  43  min. 
and  %  deg.  40  min.  W.  longitude  from  Qieenwioh. 

The  most  important  towns  in  the  West  Riding  are  Bradford,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  Halifax,  Hdddersfield,  Dewsbniy,  Bamaley,  Wakefield,  Rotherbam, 
Donoaster,  Pontefract,  Goole,  Bawtry,  Selby,  Todcaater,  Tiokhill,  Wetherby, 
Knareshorough,  Otley,  Keightley,  and  iha  City  of  Ripon. 

The  8i*rface  of  this  part  of  the  County  is  diyersified,  and  gradually  varies 
from  a  level  and  marshy,  to  a  rocky  and  mountainous  region.  That  part  of 
the  Vole  of  York,  which  lies  along  the  borders  of  the  Ouse,  is  a  Sat  and 
maishy  district,  intersected  by  the  rivers  Ouse,  Aire,  and  Don.  The  middle 
parts  of  the  Riding  contain  a  variety  of  beautiful  scenery,  but  tbe  country 
westward  ot  Sheffield,  Bradford,  and  Otley,  is  n^ged  and  moontainous. 
Tbo  western  part  of  the  district  of  Craven  presents  a  confused  heap  of  rooks 
and  monntains ;  among  which  Penuygant,  Whamside,  and  Ingleborougb,  are 
particularly  conspicuous.  The  latter;  which  is  one  of  thei  most  m^estic 
monntains  in  the  County,  rises  from  a  base  of  neatly  ten  miles  in  diameter, 
to  an  elevation  of  3,360  feet  The  scenery  in  tbe  picturesque  vales  of  the 
Wharfe,  the  Aire,  and  the  Ribble,  is  beautifully  diversified.  In  the  middle 
district  of  this  Riding  the  air  is  sharp,  clear,  and  healthful ;  in  the  western 
the  climate  is  cold,  tempestuous,  and  rainy ;  and  in  the  eastern  parts,  to- 
wards the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  damps  and  fogs  are  somewhat  prevalent. 

The  SoiU  of  the  West  Biding  vary  firom  a  deep  strong  clay  or  loam  to  the 
worst  peat  earth.  Almost  aU  the  arable  land  is  enclosed  with  hedges  or 
Btone  walls ;  the  former  in  the  eastern,  the  latter  in  the  western  ports.  A 
great  part  of  the  Riding  is  ezdnsiTely  kept  in  grass.  In  the  srable  land,  a 
greater  quantity  of  wheat  is  raised  than  of  any  other  grain.  The  quantaty 
of  oak  and  ash  wood  is  very  considerable,  and  both  meet  with  a  ready  market 
at  the  shipping  and  manu&ctoring  towns. 
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The  Mineral  productions  are  of  peculiar  Tolne,  as  thej  create  and  snppi; 
the  manufactureB  of  the  district  They  consist  of  cool,  iron,  stone,  and  lead. 
"  The  West  Riding,"  writes  the  editor  of  the  Parliamentary  Gazetteer  (1843), 
"yields  in  geological  interest  to  no  eqasl  space  in  the  kingdom.  In  this 
portion  of  the  island,  four  dearly  mariied  divisions  present  HiemselveB.  Ths 
Levels  on  the  east  rest  on  the  stratum  of  red  sand  and  clay,  with  gypeum  or 
alabaster  in  varying  quantity.  The  magnesian  litaestone  range  is  one  great 
plain  risii^  from  beneath  tJie  Levels,  and  terminating  toward  the  west  in  a 
regulu  well'4e&ned  edge,  forming  the  partial  summit  ef  drainage.  In  the 
south  is  the  great  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coal  field,  nbieh  rivals,  or  even 
surpasses  in  importance,  that  of  Northnmberiand.  The  mining  district  is, 
in  some  parts  of  the  north]  exceedingly  variable  in  features,  occupying  eith» 
high  or  low  ground,  producing  or  not  producing  metallic  ores." 

Th«  Manufaeturet  of  the  West  Riding  are  most  valuable  and  extensive ; 
th^  consist  chiefly  of  woollen  and  stuff  goods  and  cutiery.  The  seat  of  the 
former  is  the  district  including  the  towns  of  Leeds,  Halifax,  Huddersfield, 
Bnidford,  and  Wakefield ;  and  that  of  the  latter,  Sheffidd  and  its  vicinity. 
Besides  broad  and  narrow  cloth  of  various  qualities,  quantities  of  ladies' 
cloths  and  shawls  are  also  manufactured  in  this  district,  as  well  as  camblets, 
shalloons,  duroys,  everlastings,  shags,  serges,  baize;  carpets,  canvas,  linen, 
sacking  thread,  &c.  The  Leeds  pottery  enjoys  a  very  considerable  reputation 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Besides  the  manufacture  of  cutlery,  there  are, 
also  at  Sheffield,  foundries  for  iron,  brass,  and  Britannia  metal,  and  ex- 
tensive works  for  the  refining  of  Steel ;  and  at  the  neighbooriog  town  of 
Rotherham  are  celebrated  icon  works,  at  which  all  kinds  of  articles  in  cast 
iron  are  produced. 

The  WasUi  of  Yorkshire  are  very  extensive,  and  abont  the  end  of  the  lost 
century  were  calculated  in  the  whole  at  849,373  acres  ;  but  they  have,  since 
that  period,  being  considerably  lessened  by  numerous  Inclosure  Acts  ;  ob- 
tuned  both  for  the  detached  wastes,  and  for  parts  of  the  moorlands. 

The  get^raphical  features  of  the  County  are  strongly  marked,  and  render 
the  whole  province  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  kingdom ;  parts  of  the 
moors  in  the  North  Riding  rise  1,144  feet  above  the  level  of  the  eeo,  and 
there  are  many  other  highlands  and  peaks  in  various  parts  of  the  district. 

The  chief  Port  of  the  County  is  Hull,  which  may  be  deemed  the  third  in 
England ;  and  the  ports  of  the  smaller  class  are  those  of  York,  Selby,  Goole, 
Thome,  Bridlington,  Scarborough,  Middlesborough,  and  Whitby. 

The  Commerce  is  of  a  very  extennve  and  diversified  character.  The 
foreign  and  coasting  trade  is  wholly  centred  in  the  above  mentioned  ports. 
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bnt  more  portioalarlj  in  that  of  Hull,  througb  which  is  poured  an  immense 
quantity  of  mann&ctuKd  goods,  coal,  stone,  £c.,  from  the  West  EUding. 
Com  is  exported  from  Hall,  Bridlington,  and  Scarborough,  to  London  and 
the  collieries  of  the  north ;  and  from  the  principal  markets  of  tbe  East  and  - 
North  Ridings,  great  qaantities  of  grain  are  sent  into  the  western  division 
of  the  Coonty. 

BiTEBS. — ^The  prinoipal  riTors  in  Yorkshire  are  the  Ouse,  the  Swale,  the 
Uie,  the  Wharfe,  the  Derwent,  the  Aire,  the  Calder,  the  Don,  the  Hull,  the 
Tees,  and  the  Esk,  all  of  which,  except  the  two  last,  pour  their  waters  through 
the  great  estnai;  of  the  Humber. 

The  Tte*  rises  in  the  monntuna  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  and 
pursues  a  serpentine  eonrse  along  the  south  margin  (tf  the  County  of  Dor- 
ham,  which  it  diTides  from  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire  throughout  the 
whole  extent.  It  Sows  through  the  fine  Vale  of  Teesdale,  where  it  receives 
Beveral  tributary  streams,  and  after  passing  Barnard  Castle,  Yarm,  and 
Stockton,  falls  into  the  German  Ocean,  below  the  latter  town.  The  Tees  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  sist;  tons  burthen  up  to  Stockton,  but  the  channel  is 
serpentine  and  intricate,  and  the  current  rapid.  Below  Stockton  the  river 
expands  into  a  large  \b.j  about  three  miles  broad.  The  estuary  of  the  Tees 
is  a  place  of  great  safety  for  vessels  in  stormy  weather. 

The  Suo^,  which  is  the  next  in  geographical  position,  has  its  source  in  the 
western  extremity  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  after  watering  the 
romantic  dale  to  which  it  gives  name  (Swaledale)  and  passing  Richmond  and 
Catterick,  it  enters  the  Vale  of  York,  where  it  receives  the  small  river  Wiske, 
and  continoea  its  course  tiU  it  joins  the  Cie  at  Myton,  a  few  miles  below 
Boroi^hbridge.  The  Swale  is  navigable  only  for  a  very  few  miles.  Lam- 
bard,  Bede,  and  otb»  early  writers  tell  us,  that  Paulinus,  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Yoik,  baptised  10,000  persons  in  this  river  in  one  day, — "  by  caose 
at  that  tyme  theare  weare  no  churches  or  oratories  yet  buylt."  The  river  is 
8<^)posed  to  have  been  called  Svais  isvi^  the  Saxon  word  Siealeai,  "  by  reason 
of  tiie  swift  course  of  the  same." 

The  Ure  or  Yore,  which  is  one  and  the  same  river  with  the  Ouse,  directs 
its  coarse  eastward  from  its  source  on  the  elevated  moorland  between  York- 
shire and  Westmorland,  and  below  Askrigg  it  forms  a  remarkably  fine  water- 
foil  called  Aytgarth  Force.  The  whole  waters  fail  over  a  rugged  limestone 
rock  into  a  narrow  channel,  and  form  a  succession  of  picturesque  waterfalls. 
After  passing  through  Middleham,  Maeham,  Ripou,  Boroughbridge,  and 
Aldborougb,  it  joins  the  Swale  at  Myton,  and  the  united  waters  then  contin  ne 
their  coarse  to  about  six  milea  below  Boroughbridge,  where  they  take  the 
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name  of  the  Ouse,  from  an  inaiguific&nt  rirulet  iiUh  wliich  they  there  form 
a  junction. 

The  Oute,  or  the  Northern  Oute  as  it  is  Bomedmefl  called,  to  diatingnifih 
.  it  from  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  Buckinghamshire,  is  formed,  as  we 
have  just  shown,  by  the  union  of  the  Swale  and  Ure,  and  nms  southmtd, 
receiring  the  waters  of  the  Nidd,  at  Nun-Monkton  ;  thence  it  flows  gently  to 
York,  where  it  is  joined  hy  the  Foss.  It  bounds  the  North  and  West  Bi- 
dingB  from  its  junction  with  the  Nidd  to  the  Ci^  of  York,  and  the  East  and 
West  Ridings  from  York  to  its  jancljon  with  the  Trent  At  Nun-Appleton 
it  ia  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  WharTe;  and  after  passing  Selby  to  its 
successive  junctions  with  the  Derwent,  the  Aire,  and  the  Don,  it  falls  into 
the  Humber,  at  its  confluence  also  with  the  Trent.  This  fine  river  is  navi- 
gable throughout  its  whole  course,  and  is  the  great  drain  of  all  Yorkshire. 

The  Humber.  This  noble  river — the  Thames  of  the  midland  and  nordiem 
coonUea  of  England — divides  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  from  Linc<^- 
shire  during  the  whole  of  its  course.  It  is  formed,  as  we  have  just  observed, 
by  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent.  At  Bromfleet  it  receives  the  little 
rivei  Foulness,  and  rolling  its  vast  collection  of  waters  eastward,  in  a  stream 
enlai^ed  to  between  two  and  three  miles  in  breadth,  washes  the  town  of 
Hull,  where  it  receives  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Opposite  to  Hedon  and 
Paull,  which  are  a  few  miles  below  Hull,  the  Hamber  widens  into  a  vast 
estuary,  si^  or  seven  miles  in  breadth,  and  then  directs  its  course  past  Great 
Grimsby,  to  the  German  Ocean,  which  it  enters  at  Spurn  Head.  No  other 
river  system  collects  waters  from  so  many  points,  and  connects  so  many 
important  towns,  as  this  noble  stream.  "  The  Humber,"  says  a  reoent  writer, 
■'  resembling  the  tnmk  of  a  vast  tree  spreading  its  branches  in  every  direction, 
commands,  by  the  numerous  rivers  which  it  receives,  the  navigation  and 
trade  of  a  very  extensive  and  commercial  part  of  England." 

The  Humber  ia  navigable  up  to  Hull  for  ships  of  the  largest  burthen  ;  the 
Humber  and  the  Ouse,  np  to  the  port  of  Goole,  for  vessels  drawing  not  more 
than  sixteen  feet  of  water ;  and  to  York  for  those  of  140  tons  burthen.  The 
distance  from  Hull  to  York  by  water  is  about  eighty  miles.  Above  the  City 
of  York  the  Ouse  is  navigable  as  &r  as  Boroughbridge,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  for  barges  of  thirty  tons.  The  whole  course  of  the  Ure,  Ouse,  and 
Humber,  is  about  160  miles. 

The  tpraig  tides  rise  at  Hull  more  than  twenty  feet,  and  at  York  from  two 
to  two  and  a  half  feet,  but  tbey  formerly  rose  at  that  place  four  feet.  In 
1643,  it  is  recorded  that  a  spring  tide  at  Ouse  Bridge  rose  to  the  height  of 
five  feet.    Some  of  the  "  land  floods"  have  risen  here  to  a  very  great  height. 
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In  1T33,  the  Ouse  at  York  rose  in  one  night  neariy  nine  feet,  and  filled  the 
streets  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Citj  ;  and  in  December,  1763,  the  water  rose 
at  the  same  pUee  twent;  inches  higher,  and  vras  Beventr-five  feet  above  tlie 
low  water  mai^  of  dr;  seasons. 

Of  the  river  Hnmber — ^the  Abua  of  Ftolemj — that  quaint  old  author, 
Iiombard,  writes  thus : — "  Hnmber  is  not  the  name  of  an;  one  water  within 
Inglande,  but  is  a  name  that  is  gjven  to  the  metinge  of  many  waters,  and 
therfore  Lelande  contendeth  reasonahlTe  that  it  should  be  called  Aber,  which 
in  the  BiTttiehe  is  the  same  that  the  Sazona  and  we  nowe  calle  the  mouthe 
of  a  Ty^er;  ibr  it  hathe  not  the  name  of  Humber  till  it  approche  neare 
Eingston-on-HuO,  before  which  tjme  it  hathe  reoeyred  Ouse,  Ure,  Done, 
Trent,  Sull  water,  and  some  other  smal  brokes,  and  so  openeth  into  the  sea ; 
and  iherfore  Humber  hathe  not  as  a  ryver  of  itsalfe  anje  begginninge,  (as 
Poljdor  and  others  describe)  bnt  mej  wel  inoughe  be  said  to  hegynne  withe 
the  head  of  any  of  those  ryrers  which  it  receyveth.  It  should  seme  that 
Ftolemy  ment  this  lyver  when  he  speaketh  of  Abus,  bo  callinge  the  same 
that  the  Bryttons  called  Aber.  Geffrey  of  Monmouthe,  the  leader  of  our 
IngUshe  Chroniclers,  sayeth  that  it  was  called  Humber  by  occasion  that 
Locrine,  the  eldest  son  of  Brutus,  chased  Humber,  the  Kinge  of  the  Hannea 
(that  arryved  in  his  country)  into  this  water,  whearo  he  was  drowned. 

Dmn  fngit  obsltit  ei  flomeD,  rabmeigitnr  illie. 
Deque  suo  tiibnit  nemiQe  Domen  aqiue. 

Afler  that  the  Saxons  weare  come  in  great  nomber  into  this  ile,  they  fel  at 
▼ariance  among  themselves,  in  so  much  that  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  (which 
receyved  Augustine)  warringe  upon  the  test,  enlarged  his  dominion  to  this 
water ;  herof  began  the  people  beyonde  the  same  to  be  called  Northnmbera, 
and  their  Kingdome  Northumberland.  This  lyver,  and  the  Tbamis,  (as 
Polydor  observeth)  do  not  so  comonly  overflowe  their  banks,  as  other  waters 
within  therealme,  which  he  imputeth  prohablye  to  the  qualide  of  the  ground 
nndemeathe,  which  being  gravel  soketh  muche ;  but  the  cause  of  the  growoth 
DO  lesse,  by  reason  that  theise  twoe  waters  be  not  neighboured  with  so  many 
biUes,  as  Severn  and  others  be,  from  which  every  sodeine  rayne  descendinge 
into  the  tyvers,  csuseth  theim  to  swell  sodenlye  also. 

The  river  HvU  rises  in  the  Eastern  Wolds,  near  Driffidd,  and  pursues  a 
southern  course  to  the  eastward  of  the  town  of  Beverley,  with  which  it  is 
united  by  a  canal ;  and  it  falls  into  the  Humber  at  Kingston-upon-Holl, 
ivhere  it  forms  a  secuxo  "but  contracted  haven.  This  river  servos  to  drain 
the  whole  coantry  between  the  Wolds  and  the  sea ;  and  historians  tell  us 
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that  the  portion  of  this  rivor  between  the  Humber  and  "  Sonlcotea  gote"  was 
originally  cnt  b;  Sajer  de  Sutton,  to  drain  the  Marshes  within  his  lordehip 
of  Sutton.  In  a  charter  of  Richard  II.,  this  part  of  the  river  is  scud  to  have 
prerionalj  been  named  Say er  Creek.  Mr.  FroBt,  anther  of  Hutoric  Notict* 
of  Emgatontqwn-HtiU,  thinks  that  the  drain  called  Sajer  Creek  was  out  b; 
Sajer  de  Sutton  so  earl;  as  the  reign  of  King  John.  The  river  HuU  is 
navigable  to  Frodingbam  Bridge,  several  miles  above  Beverley ;  and  thence 
to  Great  Driffidd  hj  means  of  a  canaL  Another  canal  extends  ustward  from 
the  river  Hull  to  Leven,  a  length  of  about  three  miles. 

The  Whaife  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Craven  Hills,  winds  its  coarse  throi^h 
the  district  of  Wharfdale,  and  passing  Tadcaster,  joins  the  Ouse  at  Nun- 
Appleton.     It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Tadcaster. 

The  DerumU  has  its  head  in  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  in  the  North  Riding, 
within  about  four  miles  of  the  sea.  After  running  in  a  line  almost  parallel 
vrith  the  coast  to  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  it  takes  a  westerly  direction  till  it 
receives  the  Rye,  from  Helmsley ;  thence  by  Malton,  Gate-Helmsley,  and 
Stamford  Bridge,  to  the  Onse,  near  Barmby,  from  which  it  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  twenty-five  tons  burthen,  to  Maltcn,  and  above  which  town  the 
navigation  has  been  continued  to  Yedingham  Bridge,  a  further  distance  of 
about  nine  miles.  From  its  junction  with  the  small  river  Hartford,  near 
its  source,  the  Derwent  divides  the  North  and  East  Ridings  till  it  approaches 
near  Stamford  Bridge,  wbero  it  enters  the  East  Riding. 

The  Aire,  one  of  the  most  considerable  rivers  in  Yorkshire,  takes  its  rise 
in  some  wild  moors  near  Malbam,  in  the  north  west  quarter  of  the  West 
lUding,  and  runs  past  Skipton  and  Btngley  to  Leeds.  Twelve  miles  below 
the  latter  town,  near  Castleford,  it  receives  the  Calder,  and  passing  Snaith, 
it  joins  the  Onse  three  miles  south  west  of  Howden,  a  little  below  Armin. 
The  Aire  becomes  navigaUe  at  Leeds,  where  it  forms  a  junction  with  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  CanaL  Camden  says,  the  course  of  the  Aire  is  so  ex- 
tremely crooked,  that  he  crossed  it  seven  times  in  travelling  half  an  honr  in 
a  straight  line. 

The  Calder  rises  on  the  eastern  border  of  Lancashire,  not  far  from 
Bnmley,  and  pursues  an  eastward  course  through  Todmorden  valley,  to 
Wakefield ;  it  then  turns  to  the  north  till  it  joins  the  Aire,  at  Castieford. 
In  1758,  an  Act  was  passed  for  extending  the  navigation  of  the  Calder  to 
Sowerby  bridge,  ia  the  parish  of  Hali&x,  and  for  making  the  Hobble  navi- 
gable from  Brooksmouth  to  Salterfaebble  Bridge.  In  ISHS,  an  Act  was  passed 
for  making  a  cut  from  this  canal  at  Salterbebble,  to  Bailey  Hall,  near  Halifhz. 
This  rivei  is  connected  with  various  canals,  which  form  a  water  communi- 
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eatioa  acrom  the  kingdom  from  Hull  to  Liverpool,  as  well  as  a  janctioo 
betireen  the  eastam  and  western  seas. 

The  Don  has  its  source  in  the  western  moors  beyond  Penniston,  and  flows 
by  Sheffield,  Rtftheriiani,  Doncasler,  and  Rawdiffe  Bridge,  to  Ootde,  where 
it  &]ls  into  the  Ousa.  In  ite  ootirse  it  is  joined  hj  the  Hodbeck,  the  Wente, 
the  Bother,  and  other  tribataries,  and  by  Beveial  canals.  The  lower  part  of 
the  channel  of  the  Don,  from  the  vicinity  of  Snaith,  is  artifloial,  and  is 
QBoally  called  the  Dntcb  river.  In  17fil  this  river  was  made  navigable  to 
Tiusley,  three  miles  below  ShsfGeld  ;  and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  ia 
181S,  this  na^gation  has  been  continued  by  a  cut,  called  the  Tinaley  Canal, 
to  Shield. 

The  Edt  has  many  sources  in  the  centre  of  the  Eastern  Moorland  dales, 
aod  Sowing  eastward,  recmves  varions  streams,  until  it  falls  into  the  North 
Sea  at  'Whitby,  dividing  that  town  into  two  neariy  equal  parts,  which  are 
connected  by  a  draw-bridge.  On  the  17th  July,  1761,  the  spring  tides  rose 
and  fell  here  four  times  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

The  Fou  rises  near  Craike  Castle,  and  joins  the  Ouse  at  York.  The 
ohanneA  of  this  river  is  believed  to  have  been  originally  formed  by  the  Bo- 
naoSf  to  effect  the  drainage  of  an  extensive  level  tract  ];ing  between  the 
Ouse  and  the  Howardian  Hills,  near  the  western  extremity  of  which  it  has 
its  soaree.  JLelasd,  in  enumerating  the  rivers  which  water  tho  forest  of 
Oaltres,  says,  "  The  Fotte,  a  slow  stream,  yet  able  to  bear  a  good  vessel, 
ryseth  tn  ngmore  Caiaterio,  or  amongst  the  woody  hills  now  called  Goitres 
Forest,  and  in  its  descent  from  the  highest  ground,  leavetfa  Crayke  on  the 
west  ride,  thence  it  goeth  by  If  arton  Abbey,  Marton,  StiUington,  Fariington, 
Towthorpc,  Erswick,  Huntingdon,  £o.,  at  York  into  the  Ouso." 

The  Nidd  rises  in  Netherdale,  and  passiitg  by  Enaresborough,  enters  the 
Oase  at  Non-Monkton. 

The  Canait  of  Yorkshire  are  nnmeroos,  bat  are  chiefly  in  the  West  Riding ; 
and  the  Goun^  is  so  intersected  by  SaUteayt,  tliat  there  are  few  towns  or 
good  villages  without  a  railway  station.  There  are  430  miles  of  railway  in 
the  West  Riding,  and  iho  land  ooospied  by  railways  is  fi,39S  acres.  It 
appears  from  a  retom  recently  issued  by  die  railway  companies  in  England 
and  Wales,  that  the  total  acreage  of  the  parishes  through  which  the  varioiis 
railways  pass,  is  9,177,190 ;  and  the  acreage  of  the  land  occupied  by  the 
railwaya  is  60,017,  or  0.71  per  cent  The  aggregate  length  of  railway  in  the 
Tarions  parishes  is  S,037  miles ;  and  the  average  quantity  of  land  occupied 
per  mile  of  railway,  is  11.68  acres.  There  is  one  mile  of  railway  to  every 
163,803  acres  of  laad. 
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Afaiqmtie$. — Be^des  the  Boman  remains  vhich  are  noticed  at  su^seqaent 
pages,  the  most  remarkable  antiquities  eiist  in  the  reUos  of  ancient  CastleB 
and  religious  edifices.  The  onlj'  remains  of  Roman  stroctares  now  to  be  Been 
at  York  are  the  polygonal  tower,  and  the  south  wall  of  the  Mint  Yard. 
Roman  nms  have  been  discovered  in  several  situations  near  the  stations  and 
roads  of  that  people ;  and  a  vast  variety  of  Roman  antiquities  have,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  been  found  in  York  and  its  vicinity,  such  as  sltars,  sepulchral 
and  other  urns,  sarcophagi,  coins,  signets,  &e.  Many  ancient  tumuli  are 
discemable  in  various  parts  of  the  County,  particularly  on  the  Wolds ;  and 
beddes  the  Roman  encampments,  others  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes  may 
be  traced  in  several  places  in  the  Nortii  and  West  Ridings.  Near  Borough- 
bridge  are  three  gigantic  obelisks  of  single  stones,  commonly  called  the 
Devil't  ArToiB$,  by  some  thought  to  be  Druidical,  and  by  others  supposed  to 
be  of  Roman  or^n.  About  nine  miles  north  west  of  Ripon  ta  a  remarkable 
assembl^e  of  rocks  called  Bramham  Craggs,  which  are  coqjectured  to  have 
been  a  Dmidical  temple. 

The  chief  remains  of  ancient  CaOlet  or  Fortrtuu  are  Clifford's  Tower  at 
York ;  and  in  the  West  Riding,  the  Castles  of  Conisbrough,  Harewood, 
Knaresborough,  Pontefract,  Great  Sandall,  Skipton,  and  Tickhill ;  in  the 
North  Biding,  the  Castles  of  Hehnsley,  Malton,  Middlefaam,  Mulgrave, 
Pickering,  Richmond,  Scarborough,  Sheriff  Hutton,  Skelton,  and  Gilling; 
and  in  the  East  Riding,  Wressell  Castle,  near  Howden.  There  are  likewise 
several  ancient  man«on8  in  different  parts  of  the  County,  but  now  converted 
into  farm  houses. 

The  number  of  ancient  Bdiffioui  HovMt,  or  Honastic  Institntions,  in  the 
Oonnty  was,  according  to  Benton's  Montutieon  Eboraceme,  14  Abbeys,  44 
Frioriea,  7  Alien  Priories,  18  Cells,  and  23  Friaries  of  various  Orders.  The 
beautiM  and  picturesque  ruins  of  many  of  them  denote  their  former  splen- 
dour. The  principal  rains  of  Abbeys  are  those  of  St.  Mary's  at  York ; 
Fountains,  Roche,  Kirkstall,  and  Selby,  in  the  West  Riding  ;  and  Byland, 
Bievaulx,  Easby,  Eggleston,  and  Whitby,  in  the  North  Riding.  The  chief 
ruins  of  Priories  are  those  of  Bolton  and  Knaresborough,  in  the  West  Riding ; 
Ouisborougb,  Mountgrace,  and  Wykeham,  in  the  North  Biding ;  and  Brid- 
lington, Kirkham,  and  Watton,  in  the  East  Riding. 

Mineral  Springt,  do. — The  chalybeate  and  sulphnreous  sprii^  of  Hiwto- 
gaU  are  of  great  celebrity.  They  were  diacovered  in  1S71,  and  have  rendered 
that  once  obscure  hamlet  one  of  the  principal  watering  places  in  England. 
The  BpriugB  of  Adunx,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Doncaster,  much  resemble 
those  of  Harrogate,  both  in  smell  and  taste,  but  differ  from  them  in  their 
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opention.  Th«  chalybeate  and  saUne  springB  of  Scarborough,  diacovered 
early  in  the  ITth  centaiy,  have  long  been  celebrated ;  and  there  is  also  a 
famons  chalybeate  Bpring  at  Bridlinffton  Quay.  There  are,  besides,  mineral 
springs  of  various  qualities  at  Aldfield,  Boston  Spa,  GiltbTraite,  Horley  Qreen, 
nklef ,  and  Baiaiesborougb,  ia  the  West  Riding ;  and  at  Malton,  in  the 
"Noitii  Riding.  A  mineral  spring  was  discovered  near  Qvisborougk,  in  May, 
1833,  the  waters  of  which  are  diuretic.  At  KnareaboTough  is  the  celebrated 
Dropping  and  Pttiyying  WeU ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  Giggleawick  Scar,  neai 
the  vill^e  of  Giggleswick,  is  a  spring  which  ebbs  and  flows  at  irr^nlar 
periods.  On  the  Wolds,  and  near  Cottingham,  on  their  eaetem  side,  are 
periodical  springs,  which  sometimes  emit  Teiy  powerful  streams  of  water  fbr 
a  few  months  successively,  and  then  become  dry  for  years. 

Amongst  the  most  remariukble  Wat«>ftdh  in  the  Coonty  are  Thornton  Force, 
near  the  villi^e  of  Ingleton,  in  tbe  West  Riding,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tbomton  Scar,  a  tremendons  cliff  of  abont  300  feet  in  height.  The  Force 
is  formed  by  a  small  stream,  which  is  driven  down  a  precipice  of  about  ninety 
feet  in  height  The  cataract  of  Malham  Core,  which  is  SOO  feet  high ;  and 
Ayagarth  Force;  Hard  row  Fall;  High  Force,  in  the  Tees  ;  Mallin  Spout; 
Kgton ;  and  Mossdale  Fall ;  all  in  the  North  Riding. 

There  are  several  carious  Cavei,  which  may  be  classed  among  the  natural 
coriouties  of  the  County  ;  of  which,  that  near  Ingleton,  among  the  Craven 
moon  tains ;  Yordas  Cave  and  Weathercote  Cave,  in  the  latter  of  which  is  a 
atnpendouB  cataract  of  sixty  feet  &11 ;  Hortlepot  and  Oinglepot,  near  the 
head  of  the  enbtenanean  river  Wease,  or  Greta ;  and  Donk  Cave,  near  the 
foot  of  Ingleborougb,  are  the  principal.  In  the  same  neighbourhood,  at  the 
fbot  of  the  mountain  Pennigant,  are  two  frightful  orifices  called  Hulpit  and 
HuDtpit  Holes,  lliroagh  each  of  which  runs  a  sabterraneous  brook,  about  a 
mile  in  length,  and  emei^ng,  one  at  Dowgill  Scar,  and  the  other  at  Bransil 
Head. 

Frtmehue,  <te. — Prerious  to  the  year  1633,  when  the  Refoim  Bill  became 
tiie  law  of  fte  land,  Yorkshire  returned  to  Parliament  two  members  for  the 
Coon^,  and  two  each  for  the  Boronghs  of  Aldborongh,  Beveri^,  Borough- 
bridge,  Hedon,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  Enaresborough,  New  Malton,  North- 
allerton, Pontefract,  Richmond,  EUpon,  Soarborough,  Thirsk,  and  YoA. 
Under  (hat  Act  two  members  are  returned  for  each  of  the  throe  Ridings ; 
the  Boroughs  of  Aldborongh,  Boronghbridge,  and  Hedon,  wore  disfranchised ; 
fliose  of  NorQiallerton  and  Thirsk  were  deprived  of  one  member  each; 
Bradford,  Hali&x,  Leeds,  and  ShefBeld,  were  granted  two  members  each ; 
and  Hnddersfiftld,  Whitby,  and  Wakefield,  one  member  each ;  so  that  there 
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are  now  in  YorkBhire  seven  new,  and  devea  old.  Parliamentary  Boroughs, 
trhich,  with  two  membera  each  for  the  three  Ridings,  retorna  no  less  than 
thirty  seven  Members  to  Parliament. 

Yorkshire  is  included  in  the  Northem  Circuit.  The  Attiaei  are  held  in 
York,  where  is  the  County  Gaol ;  the  Quarter  Seaiom  for  the  North  Biding 
are  held  at  Northallerton ;  for  the  East  Riding,  at  Beverley ;  the  Easter 
Quarter  Sessiona  for  the  West  Hiding,  at  Pontefract ;  the  Midsummer,  at 
Skipton,  adjourned  to  Bradford  and  Rotherbom ;  the  Michaelmas,  at  Enares- 
borough,  adjourned  to  Leeds  and  Sheffield ;  and  the  Christmas  Sessions,  at 
Wetherby,  adjourned  to  Wakefield  and  Doucaster. 

The  Jn/ioIitConts  of  Yorkshire  are  social,  humane,  industrious,  frugal,  and 
enl^btened ;  and  the  fiuniliarity  that  prevails  amongst  the  different  grades 
of  society  is  an  admirable  trait  in  their  character.  The  Yorkshire  temple  of 
fame  records  a  numerous  list  of  worthies,  eminent  in  charity,  hterature,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  in  arms  ;  most  of  nhom  are  noticed  in  the  histories  of 
the  towns  and  parishes  where  they  were  respectively  bom  or  flojirished. 

OKOLOOY. — Geology  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  but  rather  as  a  union  of  all  those  sciences  which  haTe 
for  their  object  the  study  of  nature,  and  the  perfections  of  her  Divine  Author. 
Geology,  as  a  science,  offers  a  lucid  reading  of  the  structure  of  our  globe. 
From  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  great  objects  which  it  contem- 
plates, it  may  be  considered  in  grandeur  and  extent  as  inferior  to  none  of  the 
natural  sciences;  whilst  in  the  varied  and  attractive  character  of  its  inves- 
tigations, it  will  be  found  to  surpass  them  all.  "  Geology,"  says  a  learned 
writer,  "  may  he  defined  to  be  the  enquiry  into  the  natural  history  of  the 
earth,  extending  through  the  animal,  vcgetablo,  and  mineral  kingdoms;  and 
comprising,  in  its  investigations,  all  time,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  The 
present  explains  to  us  the  past ;  the  past  and  present  reveal  to  us  the  future. 
The  examination  into  existing  geological  phenomena  enables  ua  to  under- 
stand  those  which  have  occurred  in  past  periods  of  our  earth's  history,  to 
interpret  nature  by  natural  laws,  and  to  appreciate  agencies  and  results 
which  are  obscure  and  remot«,  by  a  comparison  with  such  as  are  ^miliar 
and  well  known ;  while  the  study,  both  of  the  past  and  present,  empowers 
us  to  deduce  prosages  of  the  future,  and  to  infer  the  nature  of  those  changes 
which  may  occur  on  the  surface  of  our  planet  in  future  eras  of  its  history. 
It  may  be  described,  in  fine,  as  an  investigation  of  the  structure  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  animals  and  y^etables  which  have  existed  on  its  surface." 

The  science  of  geology  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  Divine  Revelation,  and 
the  fears  which  many  well  meaning  persons  entertain  of  the  possibility  of  a 
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collision  between  tfaem,  are  groundleBS.  Iq  all  eaeeutial  points,  the  records 
of  Scripture  are  completely  confirmed  hj  the  evidence  of  physical  fact.  So 
for  from  lessening  onr  belief  in  the  deity,  or  our  perception  of  His  attributes, 
this  admirable  science  tends  materially  to  enhance  and  confirm  our  appre- 
ciation of  both. 

In  the  Book  of  Genesis — tbe  most  ancient  historical  record  in  the  world — 
Moses,  irho  was,  doubtless,  inspired  by  God,  records  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  the  ori^n  of  man,  with  an  account  of  the  great  events  antecedent  to  the 
existence  of  man.  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,"  is  the  simple  but  beantifol  and  eublims  preface,  which  the  great  in- 
structor and  law  giver  of  the  Hebrew  people  sets  in  front  of  all  his  doctrines, 
laws  and  ordinances.  Moses  then  proceeds  to  detail  in  order  the  works  of 
the  Biz  days  creation — how,  on  tbe  first,  God  made  the  light ;  on  tbe  second, 
the  finnament  of  heaven ;  on  the  third,  the  sea  and  the  dry  land,  with  plants, 
herbs,  and  fruit ;  on  the  fourth,  the  ann,  moon,  and  stars  ;  and  the  fifth,  the 
living  creatures  that  move  in  the  waters,  and  fiy  in  the  air ;  on  the  sixth, 
the  living  creatures  that  inhabit  the  earth,  and  amongst  them,  last  in  the 
order  of  time,  but  first  in  the  grand  scale  of  creation,  man.  Such,  in  brief, 
is  the  sacred  vrriter's  account  of  the  creation — the  only  true,  the  only  rational 
cosmogony  that  ever  has  been  given.  With  the  clearness  of  one  who  was 
thoroughly  master  of  his  subject ;  with  the  modest  confidence  of  one  who 
knew  be  was  speaking  the  truth,  he  dispatches  in  one  short  chapter  many 
phjracal  questions  which  have  furnished  matter  of  speculation  to  the  thought- 
ful in  all  subsequent  ^es,  and  npon  which,  probably,  tiiey  would  be  thinking, 
and  thinking  to  the  end  of  time  to  no  purpose,  had  not  Moses  given  ns  the 
true  system  of  the  world  in  this  ons  short  chapter.  In  it  the  student  of 
theology  finds  the  fundamental  principles  of  ell  religion,  teaching  him  to  look 
up  from  nature  to  nature's  God  ;  and  in  it  the  student  of  nature  finds  epito- 
mised in  a  few  verses,  the  goology,  and  the  botany  and  the  zoology,  and  the 
astronomy  of  the  physical  world.  Whether  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation 
be  a  complete  system  of  the  world,  or  only  an  ouUine,  or  how  iar  as  an  outline 
it  may  or  may  not  be  full — he  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certun — that  any- 
thing contained  in  Scripture,  is  not,  cannot  be,  at  variance  with  any  fact  in 
nature,  or  vrith  the  conclusions  of  sound  philosophy ;  and  this  because  the 
Scripture  is  the  word  of  God  and  must  be  true.  Scientific  enquirers,  assaming 
the  mantle  of  philosophy,  have  expended  avast  amount  of  labour  in  order  to 
shew  that  there  exists  discrepancies,  nay,  positive  contradictions,  between 
science  and  Itevelation,  and  they  have  simply  succeeded  in  shocking  the  world 
with  their  crude  theories,  as  revolting  to  its  sense  and  reason  as  they  are 
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ofieusive  to  Ood's  truth.  To  make  philoaophere  was  not  the  province  of 
Mosee,  and  had  he  used  the  eioct  terms  of  sdeace  he  could  uot  have  been 
understood.  It  was  not  to  give  mankind  an  insight  into  the  arcana  of  nature, 
titough  he  does  do  go,  that  he  penned  his  history  of  creation.  No,  his  turn 
was  to  enlighten  man  in  the  knowledge  of  the  one  Sapreme  Being,  their 
origin  and  destiny,  their  hopes  and  duties — to  make  men  true  believers,  not 
adepts  in  philosophy.  If  qneaUons  or  facta  coming  within  the  province  of 
science  are  sometimes  introduced,  it  is  incidentally,  and  as  they  fall  in  with 
the  main  design  of  the  sacred  narrator.  But  when  Moses,  or  any  of  the 
Other  sacred  writers,  introduces  a  physical  fact,  the  student  in  scieoce  may 
be  certain  that  it  is  historically  and  physically  true — ^it  cannot  be  at  variance 
ivitb  any  other  fact  in  history  or  nature— it  must  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  unless  it  be  intimated  that  it  is  miraculous. 

How  is  it  that  people  have  stomhled  upon  the  pretended  contradictions 
between  Scripture  and  science?  The  sense  put  upon  aparticular  text  of  Scrip- 
ture may  be  true,  and  the  man  of  science  opposes  to  it  a  false  theory ;  there  is 
a  contradiction,  but  the  contradiction  is  between  the  true  sense  of  Scripture 
and  a  false  philosophy ;  or  the  sense  put  upon  a  particular  text  of  Scripture 
may  bo  false,  and  the  theory  opposed  to  it  true  ;  and  there  is  a  second  con- 
tradiction, but  the  contradiction  now  is  between  a  false  sense  of  Scripture 
and  a  true  philosophy ;  or  again,  the  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  may  be 
false,  and  the  theory  opposed  to  it  false ;  and  there  is  a  third  contradiction, 
but  this  third  contradiction  is  between  a  &lse  sense  of  Scripture  and  a  false 
philosophy.  Bat  between  the  tmo  sense  of  Scripture  setting  forth  any  thing 
for  a  fact  in  nature,  and  true  philosophy,  there  never  can  be  a  contradiction, 
because  truth  is  one  and  cannot  contradict  itself.  It  is  of  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  truth  to  be  able  to  rest  on  Divine  Reve- 
lation, if  happily  it  should  say  anything  on  the  subject  under  consideration  ; 
but  that  it  should  lead  ua  straightway  into  the  penetralia  of  science  ;  that  it 
should  lay  open  to  us  all  the  arcana  of  nature — that  is  what  we  have  no 
right  to  expect — it  would  be  a  most  extravagant  expectation  ;  it  would  be  to 
revive  a  long  abandoned  chimera,  to  look  for  the  philosopher's  stone  in  the 
Sciipture.  Moses  does  not  enter  into  the  dettuls  of  the  natural  sciences,  nor 
investigate  the  particular  causes  that  produce  the  visible  phenomena  of 
nature ;  but  happily  for  the  cause  of  philosophical  as  wdl  as  sacred  truth,  he 
dwelt  so  far  upon  the  origin  and  order  of  this  fair  worid,  that  we  may  say 
vrith  truth  that  his  master-hand  has  sketched  the  outline  of  the  sciences, 
which  the  researches  of  future  ages  can  do  no  more  than  fill  up. 

As  has  been  intimated,  all  the  pby»cal  sciences  have  their  proper  bearings 
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on  RoToUtioii,  especi&llj  iu  Uie  first  ch&pter  of  Genesis.  Aud  this  is  what 
might  be  expected,  for  between  Ood'a  word  and  His  works  there  must  iieadfl 
axiBt  ft  perfect  harmonf. 

As  the  opening  chapter  of  Ctenesis  records  that  orderii^  of  the  world 
which  was  to  regulate  it  to  the  end  of  time,  the  aottial  working  of  tlie  Tast 
machine  throughout  all  its  parts  should  be  foand  to  harmonise  with  the  great 
plan  of  creation  sketched  b;  Moses ;  and  therefore  physical  facts  and  physical 
laws,  which  are  but  the  generalizatdons  of  such  facta,  and  the  physical 
Bciences,  which  are  but  &ct8  and  laws  reduced  to  a  BjBtem,  should  one  and 
all  be  found  to  accord  with  the  order  of  the  world  as  delineated  in  the  first 
chapter  of  -Genesis.  The  connexion,  then,  between  physical  science  and 
Berelation  ie  obnous,  and  tbe  science  of  geology  deserves  particular  notice, 
holding,  as  it  does,  a  prominent  place  in  the  Biblical  questions  arising  out 
of  the  histot;  of  the  creation.  Geolt^  likewise  poesesBea  an  interest  pecu- 
liarly its  own,  for  it  opens  up  to  view,  from  under  our  feet,  a  world  peopled 
by  the  generations  of  long  past  ages,  the  discovery  of  which  excited  and 
excites  a  great  degree  of  wonder.  The  startling  nature  of  the  discoTeries 
made  by  geology,  have  gained  for  it  an  interest  greater  than  any  other  of 
tbe  nster  sciences  have  been  able  to  command ;  though,  perhaps,  on  no  other 
branch  of  science  have  the  learned  propounded  theories  more  opposed  to 
each  other.  "  Of  all  the  sciences,"  writes  a  high  authority,  "  none  has  been 
more  given  np  to  the  devices  of  man's  heart  and  imagination  than  geology ; 
none  has  aftorded  ampler  scope  for  ideal  theories  and  brittle  though  brilliant 
systems,  oonstrocted  for  the  most  conflicting  purposes."  According  to 
Bnfibn,  this  world  was  first  a  fragment  of  the  sun,  detatched  from  that 
central  body  by  the  collision  of  a  comet,  and  that  brilliant  author  developes 
his  theory  with  singular  ability ;  but  whence  came  the  sun  and  the  comet) 
without  which  he  could  not  construct  hia  theory,  ho  omits  altogether  to 
inform  us.  Then  we  have  the  theories  of  the  Flutoniaus,  as  one  class  of 
geologists  is  called,  and  of  the  Neptanians,  which  is  another,  and  the 
nebular  hypothesis,  to  account  for  the  earth's  crust.  The  earth,  says  the 
Plutonian,  was  at  first  one  vast  ocean  of  liquid  fire,  which  gradually  cooled 
down  until  tbe  surface  was  at  length  solidified  into  the  earth's  crust.  No, 
says  the  Neptunian,  the  earth  was  at  first  invested  with  one  universal 
chaotic  ocean,  holding  the  materials  of  all  rocks  in  solution,  from  the  waters 
of  which  they  were  by-and-bye  precipitated.  No,  says  a  third,  all  space  was 
at  firet  filled  with  atoms  of  etherial  matter,  after  a  time  condensed  into 
nebulffi,  which  nebule  were  further  condensed  into  tbe  sun,  the  stars,  and 
the  planets,  of  which  last  the  earth  underwent  a  cooling  process  to  fit  it  for 
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becoming  nhat  it  is,  the  babil&tioQ  of  organized  beings.  Differing  tbaa 
widely,  our  vorld  builders  are  perfectly  agreed  in  one  tbing — they  aasame 
tbe  materials  of  the  world  as  pre-existing,  and  ready  at  bend  for  eacb  one  to 
fashion  tbe  world  out  of  them  axscording  to  his  own  peculiar  fancy — they 
condemn  Moses  of  ignorance  of  philosophy.  He  says  nothing  of  the  igneons 
origin  of  the  earth,  says  the  Plutonian;  be  maintains  a  profound  silence 
about  tbe  original  sedimentary  deposition  of  tbe  earth's  crust,  says  the  Nep- 
tanian ;  he  knew  nothing  about  tbe  nebular  hypothesis,  says  a  third ;  be 
was  qnite  in  tiie  dark  about  tbe  origin  of  things,  say  all  three — he  and  his 
creation  were  ages  behind  tbe  true  date  of  the  world's  creation — he  knew 
notbing  about  geology.  So  our  geolo^sts  differ,  and  so  they  agree;  and  so 
they  went  oa  piling  bypothegia  upon  hypotheais,  theory  upon  theory,  end 
system  upon  system.  So  rapidly  has  Bystems  of  geology  come  forth,  and 
vanished  one  aAcr  another,  that,  iu  1B06,  the  French  Institute  counted  so 
many  as  eighty  and  upwards. 

But  what  ore  the  main  facts  of  geology,  in  so  fiar  as  they  bear  on  tbe  first 
chapter  of  tbe  book  of  Genesis?  That  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the  earth 
called  its  crust,  is  not  more  than  ten  miles  in  a  vertdcal  line,  or  about  one 
dgbthundredth  part  of  the  earth's  diameter.  And  tbls  is  the  domain  of 
geology.  This  crust  is  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric  layers,  resembling 
'ttie  coats  of  an  onion,  with  this  difference,  that  tbe  coats  of  the  onion  invest 
its  nucleus  quite  around,  whereas  the  lasers  or  strata  of  the  earth,  though 
extending  sometimes  hundreds  of  ^liles  in  a  horizontal  direction,  do  not ' 
encompass  it  perfectly.  Pursuing  tbmr  beds  in  a  yertical  di]:ection,  we  find 
tbem  marked  by  very  distinct  mineral  charncterB,  from  the  half  indurated 
clay,  through  chalk,  oolite,  sandstone,  coal,  down  to  the  granite  rocks,  the 
lowest  in  tbe  series,  and  unstratified.  We  find  them  also  distinguished  for 
tbeir  fossil  contents,  for  they  contain,  though  not  all  of  them,  tbe  remains  of 
plants  and  animals,  aquatic  and  terrestrial,  in  a  rather  r^ular  order  of 
superposition.  In  tho  uppermost  strata  we  meet  with  the  remains  of  pUmta 
and  animals  of  species  now  inhabiting  the  earth,  with  here  and  there,  tbough 
at  very  few  points,  tbe  fossilized  remains  of  man.  Lower  down  we  come 
upon  mammifera  bearing  analogy  to  extant  animals,  but  of  apeciea  considered 
to  be  now  extinct  Still  lower  down  we  meet  with  strange  quadrupeds,  the 
mastodon,  tbe  paleotberium,  and  other  strange  creatures,  with  stranger 
names ;  then  gigantic  reptiles  and  monstrous  birds ;  and  beneath  them  tbe 
remains  of  oceanic  creatures,  the  cetacea,  fish,  mollusci,  in  an  order,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  inverse  of  the  scale  of  organization,  if  we  proceed  from 
above  downwards;  the  most  perfectly  oi^onized  occupying  tbe  superior,  tbe 
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least,  the  inferior  strata.  Moreover,  immense  masees  of  rock,  composed 
of  tlie  tUbru  of  marine  shellfish,  are  found  in  ererj  possible  situation,  evea 
at  very  greet  heights  above  the  level  of  the  ocean — at  an  elevation  of  8,000 
or  9,000  feet  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  of  over  13,000  feet  in  the  Andes, 
uid  16,000  feet  in  the  Himalayas — and  these  indestructible  monuments  (tf 
former  ruin  remain  to  attest  the  sovereignty  of  the  ocean  over  the  noir  dry 
land,  even  where  it  is  a  great  distance  from,  and  elevated  high  above,  its 
swelling  tide.  Such  are  the  leading  lacts  of  geology  bearing  on  the  Mosaic 
history  of  creation. 

Some  of  our  geologists  tell  as  that  if  we  examine  the  pages  of  the  great 
book  of  nature  spread  out  tinder  oar  feet ;  if  we  know  how  to  decypher  its 
characters  and  interpret  its  language,  we  shall  find  it  directly  at  issue  with 
the  history  of  the  creation  by  Mosra;  for,  say  they,  Moses  aesigus  to  this 
world  a  duration  of  not  more  than  about  six  thousand  years,  whereas  this 
genuine  record,  inscribed  on  the  earth's  surface,  furnishes  incontrovertible 
evidence  that  the  world  must  have  ezisted  ages  npon  ages  before  the  very 
brief  space  of  time  assigned  by  Moses  as  the  period  of  its  duration.  In 
answer  to  this  it  might  be  observed  that  the  ablest  geologists,  De  Luc,  Eir- 
wan,  Andrie,  Broccbi,  Buckland,  Constant,  Prevoet,  and  others,  deny  there  is 
any  discrepancy  between. the  Mosaic  narrative  and  geological  discoveries. 
But  suppose  geol(^cal  phenomena  are  inexpUcable,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  world  has  existed  only  6,000  years;  suppose  the  animals  whose  remaiuB 
are  entombed  in  the  earth,  were  its  living  inhabitants,  long  long  ages  before 
the  existence  of  man,  still  the  great  antiquity  of  the  world  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  That  only  about  6,000  years 
hare  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  man  is  clearly  deducible  from  the  chro- 
nology of  Moses ;  but  that  only  6,000  years  hare  rolled  ov&  this  earth  since 
first  it  came  from  nothing  into  existence,  is  what  Moses  nowhere  clearly 
says,  nor  is  it  dearly  deducible  from  anything  he  says.  Saving  the  entire 
truth  of  his  narrative,  there  is  room  for  an  antiquity  of  the  world  as  high  as 
any  geologist  may  require,  which  Moses  neither  affirms  nor  denies;  for  we 
must  observe  that,  after  recording,  in  the  first  veiBS  of  Genesis,  the  simple 
primeval  act  of  calling  forth  the  rude  matter  of  the  world  firom  nothing  into 
actual  existence,  he  then,  without  alluding,  as  it  was  beside  hie  purpose, 
to  the  changes  it  underwent  for  ages  and  ages,  if  such  there  were,  passes 
on  at  once  to  the  ordering  of  the  world  as  it  now  is,  to  render  it  a  fit 
habitation  for  man.  These  two  great  epochs  in  the  world's  history,  the' 
creation  from  nothing  and  the  present  disposition  of  its  parts,  it  was  most 
material  that  Moses  should  mark  oat  distinctly ;— the  creation  £rom  nothing, 
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because  otiiemiae  he  would  have  been  silent  about  one  half  of  tbe  substance 
of  the  great  act  of  creation,  and  mankind  might  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
vorld's  origin,  or  might  have  thought  it  eternal ;  the  present  dispoBition  of 
the  earth  to  render  it  a  fit  habitation  for  man,  because  it  iras  intimately 
connected  with  the  ori^n  and  history  of  man.  But  between  these  two  great 
epochs  of  the  world,  its  original  creation  from  nothing,  and  its  present  order, 
for  aught  that  Moses  saj^  to  the  contrary,  there  may  have  intervened  (and 
probably  has)  an  indefinitely  long  period  of  time,  daring  which  the  already 
created  materials  of  the  world  may  have  nndci^ne  Tarious  modificationB, 
and  different  races  of  beings,  adapted  to  tbe  then  condition  of  the  earth,  may 
hare  had  thdr  existence. 

With  this  indeflnitfelj  long  period  of  time,  if  such  there  ever  was,  Moses 
had  nothing  to  do,  and  therefore  is  silent  about  it :  but  he,  by  no  means 
denies  there  was  such  a  period,  unless  his  silence  be  taken  for  an  equivalent 
denial,  which  it  is  not.  He  is  silent  npon  tbe  question  whether  the  moon  ia 
inhabited ;  yet  who  impeaches  either  bis  inspiration  or  veracity  because  he 
does  not  say  "  yes"  or  "  no"  to  that  very  intereeting  question  ?  So,  we  find 
that  without  offending  in  the  least  ag^nst  the  Mosaic  narrative,  we  may 
hold  that  between  the  first  creation  from  nothing,  and  the  ordering  of  tbe 
worid  as  it  now  ie,  there  was  a  vast  interval  of  time  concerning  which,  be- 
oause  it  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  his  history,  Moses  was  silent ;  and 
BO,  should  geological  phenomena  require  it,  the  geologist  may  assign  to  the 
worid  an  antiquity  as  high  aa  he  pleases,  by  taking  the  days  of  creation  to 
mean  indefinite  and  immensely  long  periods  of  tame — an  interpretation  war- 
ranted by  the  usage  of  Scripture  itself,  in  which  tbe  word  day  sometimes 
signifies  an  indeterminate  space  of  time.  Indeed,  in  the  very  context  under 
consideration,  tbe  word  "  day"  occurs  in  a  sense  diflferent  from  its  ordinary 
acceptation.  The  three  first  days  of  creation  would  not  appear  to  be  days  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word — days  of  twenty-four  hoars  each — measured 
by  the  real  or  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  becauae  it  waa  not 
until  the  fourth  day  that  the  sun  was  made  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  moon  to 
rule  tbe  night  St.  Angustdne,  in  bis  work  on  GeneiM  says,  "  we  moat  not 
boldly  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  days  of  creation,  nor  affirm  they  were  like 
those  of  which  an  ordinary  week  is  composed ;"  and  in  his  work  called  the 
City  of  God,  he  observes,  "It  is  very  difGcult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  im- 
B^ne,  much  more  to  say,  what  is  the  nature  of  those  days." 

Professor  Phillips,  in  his  lUiMrathm  of  the  Otology  of  Yortakirt,  after 
having  conddered  the  internal  structure  of  our  planet,  and  shewn  how  tbe 
rocks  succeed  one  another  in  a  fixed  order,  and  rise  snccessively  to  the  sni^ 
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ikeo;  and  how  Tarionslj  they  are  filled  vith  the  monumental  reliqais  of 
oi^nic  beings  which  existed  during  the  remote  ages  ;  and  also  czamined  th« 
effects  of  conrulsions  vithin  the  solid  substances  of  the  earth,  then  directs 
hia  attention  to  tiie  external  features  of  the  earth,  and  ofasorres  that,  "  though 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that,  hj  investigation  of  its  present  appearance,  we 
should  be  able  to  determine  completely  its  former  condition,  enough  is  kno(m 
to  assure  na  that  after  the  earth  was  dried  and  made  habitable,  its  whole 
sarlace  was  again  submerged  and  overwhelmed  bj  an  irresistible  Oood.  Of 
many  important  facta  which  come  under  the  coneideratioa  of  geologists." 
continues  this  great  authority,  "  the  Delugt  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable ; 
and  it  ia  established  by  such  clear  and  positive  arguments,  that  if  any  one 
point  of  natural  history  ""^^J  he  considered  as  proved,  the  deluge  must  be 
admitted  to  hare  happened,  because  it  has  left  full  evidence  in  plain  and 
characteristic  eflects,  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth."  After  referring  to  the 
nustakes  which  geologista  made  respecting  fossil  shells  and  other  organic 
remains,  when  the  science  was  in  its  infancy,  the  Professor  alludes  to  the 
lisible  traces  of  this  great  catastrophe— to  the  whole  earth  being  covered  by 
pebbles,  the  wreck  of  that  Universal  Deluge.  "  Filling  the  vallies,"  he  writes, 
"over-spreading  the  plains,  and  covering  the  hills,  rounded  stoQes,  of  all 
sizes  and  all  kinds,  mixed  together  in  as  much  confusion  as  pebbles  on  the 
sea-shore  (fragments  of  all  the  known  rocks  which  compose  the  interior  of 
the  earth)  are  profusely  scattered  on  its  surlaoe."  And  referring  to  the  visible 
traces  of  the  flood  in  the  north  of  England,  be  says,  "it  is  impossible  to  ac* 
count  for  the  vast  heaps  of  this  gravel,  by  supposing  that  it  might  be  laid  in 
its  present  situation  by  any  streams  such  as  now  water  the  earth.  For  it 
occurs  abundantly  in  places  where  streams  do  not  run,  where,  indeed,  Ihey 
never  did  mn ;  neither  is  it  confined  to  such  narrow  paths  as  serve  for  the 
passage  of  rivers,  nor  is  it  laid  in  such  forms,  but  it  is  casually  and  equally 
spread  over  all  the  face  of  the  country.  The  blacks  of  stone  which  have 
been  thus  n^led  from  their  native  sites,  are,  in  some  cases,  of  so  vast  a  mag- 
Ditode,  and  have  been  so  strangely  carried,  even  a  hundred  miles  or  more> 
orer  hill  and  dale,  that  in  vain  do  we  think  to  assign  any  other  cause  for  the 
phennnenB,  than  a  great  body  of  water  moving  upon  the  earth.  With  r^ard 
to  the  force  of  this  water,  various  facts,  which  have  fallen  under  my  repeated 
examinatloi],  may  give  some  idea.  On  Shap  fells,  in  Westmorland,  a  reddish 
granite  is  well  known,  and  its  blocks  aro  at  once  recognised  by  laige  inter- 
sparaed  crystals  of  felspar.  Now,  by  the  force  of  the  great  currents  of  watef » 
blocks  of  ^is  granite  have  been  scattered  over  a  large  tract  of  country  to  the 
•oath,  where  masses,  some  tons  in  weight,  rest  on  high  giDond  near  Sedbergh  t 
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and,  nbon  the  Lancaater  Caoal  iras  made,  each  nere  foand  of  great  size  ia 
deep  cutting,  near  the  town  of  Lancaster.  EaBtirard,  this  granite  has  been 
carried  by  other  currents  of  the  same  water,  over  the  deep  vale  of  Eden,  and 
tho  lofty  range  of  hills  which  extend  along  the  Mrestcrn  border  of  Yorkshire 
and  Durham,  across  Stainmoor  Forest,  down  the  vsllies  of  Durham,  and  the 
northern  dales  of  Yorkshire,  acroBs  the  Vale  of  York,  and  the  hills  of  the 
eastern  point  of  the  County,  to  Scarborough  and  Flamborough  Head,  where 
it  rests  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff  one  hundred  miles  from  its  ancient  situation. 
This  is  one  of  many  instances.  The  dispersion  of  aienitic  recks  from  Car- 
rock  fell,  Cumberland,  of  granite  from  Ravenglass,  and  of  whinstone  from 
Teesdale,  is  not  less  remarkable.  Such  facts  cannot  be  seen  without  asto- 
nishment, nor  contemplated  without  full  conviction.  As  to  tfae  height  of 
this  flood  in  our  own  country,  the  sides  of  Ingleborough,  on  which  rest 
fragments  of  recks  transported  from  Keswick ;  the  brow  of  Stainmoor,  which 
supports  large  masses  of  granite ;  and  the  top  of  Carrock  fell,  from  which  so 
large  a  quantity  of  sienite  lias  been  removed,  demonstrate  that  our  pioude&t 
hills  were  overflowed ;  and  as  to  the  extent,  all  countries  acknowledge  the 
wide-spreading  viidtation  ; — the  Deluge  covered  the  whole  earth." 

Geolc^y,  independent  of  Scripture,  renders  it  certain  that  the  Deluge  hap- 
pened after  the  stratification  of  the  earth  was  completed  ;  and  after  parts  of 
the  earth  were  dry  and  inhabited  by  land  animals — for  in  gravel  accamalated 
by  the  flood,  and  in  cares  we  find  fragments  of  every  known  rock,  and  the 
bones  of  mulUtudes  of  creatures  which  have  been  extinct  for  some  thousands 
of  years,  and  whose  living  analogues  dwell  only  in  distant  and  different 
countries.  "  Cold  as  our  climate,  and  now  utterly  unfit  to  maintain  the 
esistence  of  such  animals,"  says  Ur.  Phillips,  "  the  time  has  been,  if  we 
rightly  understand  the  history  of  the  earth,  when  elephants  and  hippopotami, 
tigers  and  hyenas,  hved  here  (in  England)  together,  and  here  together  met 
the  common  doom  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  destruction  by  over- 
flowing water.  And  not  inconsiderable  was  the  number  thus  destroyed ;  for 
almost  every  gravel-pit,  and  dilnvial  clifi',  and  limestone  cavern,  abound 
with  their  remains ;  some  of  which  by  their  unusual  proportions,  indicate 
tfae  gigantic  size  and  formidable  strength  of  antediluvian  quadrupeds.  By 
comparing  them  with  existing  species,  we  are  enabled  to  conjecture  the 
antediluvian  condition  of  tho  world,  with  what  vegetables  it  was  clothed, 
and  with  what  climate  it  was  blessed.  No  scope  need  be  given  to  fancy, 
the  truth  of  analogy,  the  known  conformity  of  nature,  are  sure  guides  to  the 
geologist." 
Another  question  arising  out  of  this  magnificent  sulject  is,  were  any,  and 
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what  dt&nges  in  the  surface  of  oar  pletnet  were  occasioned  by  these  devasta- 
ting waters?  Waa  the  antediluvian  earth  diversified  hj  the  same  hills, 
valleys,  precipices,  and  cliffe,  as  we  now  behold,  or  was  all  this  beautiihl 
Tarietf  of  snriace  occasioned  hj  that  flood,  or  is  it  the  result  of  subsequent 
canaee?  In  reply  to  this  question,  the  authority  already  qaoted,  says,  "  No 
one  can  doubt  that  great  alterations  were  occaaioned  in  the  features  of  the 
earth's  surface,  at  the  period  of  the  Deluge,  who  considers  the  entensive  tracts 
formed  of  the  diluvial  detritus.  All  the  solid  land  of  Holdentess  is  an  ac- 
cumulation of  this  kind,  from  the  ruins  of  other  parts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  perhaps  Norway.  If  hills  were  known  before  the  flood,  their 
present  peculiar  shapes  must  be  dated  from  that  event ;  and  if  valleys  were 
then  in  existence,  they  must  have  been  deepened  and  widened,  or  possibly 
filled  up  and  obliterated.  But  that  the  whole  aotedilavian  surface  of  the 
world  was  even  and  uniform,  is  altogether  improbable.  For,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  the  great  features  of  the  earth's  surface  are  determined  by 
peculiarities  in  its  internal  construction.  Its  highest  ranges  of  mountains 
ore  composed  of  one  set  of  rocks,  hut  its  wjdely  extended  plains  are  based  on 
another.  Obviously,  therefore,  these  great  distinctions  are  not  only  antedi- 
luvian, bat  aboriginal." 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  many  of  our  fine  valleys  were  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  waters  of  the  Deluge,  by  being  excavated  through  several  strata, 
as  limestone,  clay,  and  sandstone,  which  appear  on  the  opposite  sides  in 
most  exact  agreement  as  to  thickness,  composition,  and  mode  of  arrange- 
ment; or  that  sach  rocks  were  originally  deposited  in  continued  plains,  and 
therefore,  once  connected  across  the  chasm  or  volley  which  now  divides 
tliem.  Valleys  of  this  description,  cut  out  of  the  plains  of  the  consoUdated 
strata,  are  numerous  and  extensive.  In  Yorkshire,  thegreat  mining  valleys 
of  Teesdale,  Swaledale,  Yoredale,  and  Wharfdale,  and  the  valhea  of  the 
Derwent,  below  Malton,  Bievaidx,  and  Bilsdale,  above  Helmsley,  Newton 
Dale  above  Pickering,  and  Hackness  near  Scarborough,  are  remarkable  and 
beautifDl  instances. 

Yorkshire  affords  interesting  fields  of  study  to  the  student  in  geology. 
Along  the  middle  of  the  County,  from  north  to  south,  runs  a  wide  level  vale, 
filled  with  gravel  deposited  on  the  upper  red  sandstone.  Towards  the  west 
rises  from  beneath,  an  elevated  undulated  tract  of  carboniferous  and  calca- 
reous rocks,  which  ascend  to  the  summits  of  MicklefeU,  Ingleboiongh,  and 
Feiidle  Hill ;  whilst  above,  on  the  east,  appear  the  uniform  ranges  of  the 
chalk-odite.  The  hilly  tract  towards  the  west  is  grouped  into  two  portions — 
tiie  disbict  south  of  the  river  Aire,  in  which,  generally,  sandstones  and  shales 
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with  coal  abouad;  and  the  regtoa  north  of  that  river,  whose  romaDtic  dales 
are  sunk  into  the  mooataiQ  limestone,  and  whose  hills  ore  capped  by  the 
lower  members  of  tlie  coal  series. 

The  folloffing  Tabular  View  oj  the  SerUt  of  Yoria^ire  Strata  is  eztnicted 
£rom  Professor  FhiUips'B  work,  "Illostratians  of  the  Geologj  of  Yorkshire," 
published  in  1829 ;  to  which  work  we  are  indebtfd  for  much  that  is  valuable 
in  this  essay. 
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Tbe  Gaelic  or  CdUc  race  are  said  to  have  overflowed  tbe  coDtinent  of 
Europe,  from  the  fartheet  shores  of  Ireland  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  at 
an  eail;  period  of  the  world's  history,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
most  daborately  examined  the  question,  that  several  tribes  of  these  Gallic 
Celts,  had  settled  in  Britain,  full;  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Besides  the  testimony  of  the  beat  ancient  writers,  the  geographical  position 
of  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  the  resemblance  of  manners  and  customs,  we  have 
the  clear  and  strong  testimony  of  language  to  prove  the  one  people  to  have 
sprang  from  the  other.  The  Celtic  language,  though  in  divided  portions,  is 
Btill  known  amongst  us.  One  branch  of  it,  called  the  Gaelic,  is  spoken  by 
the  native  Irish,  by  tbe  Scottish  Highlanders,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  tho 
other  was  formerly  current  in  Cornwall,  and  is  still  spoken  in  Wales  and  in 
Lower  Brittany.*  The  whole  of  the  southern  coast  of  Britain  appears  to 
liave  been  peopled  before  Its  more  northern  or  the  midland  districts  had  been 
penetrated.  As  the  descendants  of  tbe  or^nal  settlers  increased  in  number, 
and  new  bands  of  emigrants,  or  as  they  have  been  technically  termed,  waves 
of  populadon,  soccessively  arrived  from  the  mother  country,  the  backwoods 
were  gradually  cleared,  till  at  length  the  whole  island  became  inhabited. 
The  early  Greek  writers  knew  little  of  Western  Europe,  and  Herodotus,  who 
wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  bad  but 
an  indistinct  notion  of  tbe  British  Isles,  under  the  general  term  of  Cossi- 

•  Ab  UngiMge  in  vhioh  Adun  and  Eve  spoke  is  a  subject  of  eontrovei^  uaong  the 
laamed,  and  there  is  sorcely  aoj  eutem  tooguo  which  hai  not  aspired  to  the  honour 
of  being  the  original  language.  The  miyont;  of  otiticti,  hoirevsr,  decids  for  the  He- 
breir,  or  its  cognate,  the  Arabic.  The  Hebrew  ia  likely  the  oldest,  bnt  it  is  now  con- 
ndenblj  altered  bj  time,  b;  the  eaptivitj,  and  the  Bubseqnent  dispenion  of  tbe  people 
who  ^toke  it.  The  first  language  appeare  to  have  remained  nnohanged  tmtil  the  oou- 
ftiaion  of  longnes  at  the  building  of  tbe  Tover  of  Babel,  for  accoiding  to  QenttU  xi,  1,, 
"the  earth  was  of  one  tongae.and  of  the  same  «peeeh."  This  eonfUdon  of  tongues  and 
the  didparsion  of  the  human  raee  gave  rise  to  various  dialeets,  which  are  now  multiplied 
twjond  noinbering, 
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lerides,  or  the  Tin  Islands,  as  the  grand  source  from  which  the  Pbceniciana 
derived  their  supply  of  that  metal.  The  earliest  mention  of  our  islands  by 
their  names,  is  made  by  the  philosopher  Aristotle,  who  lifod  a  century  later 
than  Herodotus.  In  alluding  to  the  ocean  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
(the  straits  of  Gibraltar)  he  tells  us  there  were  "  two  islands,  which  are  very 
large,  Albion  and  Jeme,  called  the  Britannic,  which  lie  beyond  the  Celtte." 
Polybius,  another  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  about  160  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  speaks  of  the  "  Britannic  lalea,"  but  adds  nothing  to  oui 
knowledge  of  them.  He  tells  us  that  from  a  very  early  period  of  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  Phtsnician  merchants  obtained  their  supply  of  tin  (an 
article  in  use  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Homer)  from  Britain.  As  this  metal 
is  found  chiefly  in  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Islands,  the  parts  of  Britain  which 
would  first  present  themselves  to  the  navigators  from  the  Phoenician  port  on 
the  coast  of  Spain,  Oaderia,  ot  Gades  (the  modem  Cadiz)  would  be  these 
places  and  the  south  of  Ireland.  Another  Greek  writer,  Diodorus  Siculua, 
informs  us  that  the  tin  was  carried  from  the  district  in  which  it  was  found, 
to  an  island  "  in  front  of  Britain,"  named  Ictis,  apparently  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  it  was  purchased  by  native  merchants,  who  transported  it  to  Gaul, 
and  it  was  then  carried  overland  on  pack  horses,  a  journey  of  thirty  days,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  If  we  except  the  allusions  made  to  the  trade  in 
tin,  by  the  early  Greek  writers,  everything  relating  to  this  distant  region, 
almost  unconnected  with  the  world  as  then  known,  was  wrapped  in  mystery, 
and  continued  so  until  the  veil  was  at  length  drawn  aside  by  the  ambition  of 
Jnliua  Ciesar. 

Ireland  is  supposed  to  have  been  peopled  (at  least  in  part)  from  the  coasts 
of  the  west  of  Britain,  at  tba  same  time  that  the  aboriginal  Celts  emigrated 
to  England.  Three,  at  least,  of  the  tribes  who  held  the  eastern  coast  of 
Ireland,  the  Brigantes,  the  Menapii,  and  the  Voluntii,  were,  no  doubt, 
colonies  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Britain.  Ireland,  known  to  the  Bo- 
mans  by  the  names  of  Hibemia  and  Juvema,  appears  to  have  been  tolerably 
well  known  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  who  gives  us  a  description  of  its  coasts, 
and  enumerates  the  tribes  and  towns  both  in  the  maritime  districts  and  in 
the  interior. 

It  was  to  one  of  the  Celtic  bands  of  foreign  invaders,  who  inhabited 
Ireland,  that  the  epithet  Scots  was  first  applied.  Different  interpretations  of 
this  word  have  been  ^ven,  but  the  most  probable  is  the  same  with  tfae  modem 
Gaelic  term  Sctiit  or  Scaoil,  signifying  a  "  wandering  horde."  From  Ireland 
a  branch  of  the  Scots  passed  over  into  Scotland,  and  eventually  gave  their 
name  to  that  country ;  tiiough  a  part  of  it  had  long  before  been  peopled  by  the 
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Caledonian*  aiCaviUdaoin,  thai  is,  "men  of  the  woods."  The  Ganls  who  first 
inhabited  Britain*'  were  diatingaished,  not  only  for  their  good  Datural  capft- 
city,  bat  for  their  toIouf,  and  their  pledged  fidelitj  to  aid  each  other  against 
the  attacks  and  incursions  of  all  foreign  powers.  Their  persons  were  tall, 
their  clothing  was  uotanned  skins,  and  thej  painted  the  naked  parts  of  their 
bodj  with  a  blue  dye  extracted  from  woad,  decorating  the  skin  with  figures 
of  Tarions  objects,  particularly  the  heavenly  bodies;  and  they  shared  all 
thrar  beard  except  on  the  upper  lip,  which  they  Buffered  to  grow  to  a  great 
length.  The  barbarous  practice  of  tatooing  was  long  in  use  among  the  more 
northern  Britons ;  it  was  a  cnstom  amongst  the  Picts  as  late  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Their  towns  were  a  confused  assemblage  of  huts,  covered  with  turf 
or  skins,  little  superior  to  the  kraals  of  the  Hottentots,  and  for  the  sake  of 
security,  gener&lly  planted  in  the  midst  of  woods  and  morasses,  and  snr- 
Tonndod  with  palisadoes  of  trees  piled  upon  each  other,  like  the  fbrtiflcation 
observed  at  this  day  among  the  New  Zealanders.  They  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  fabricate  warlike  weapons  from  metals.  Their  arms  were  small  tar- 
gets, and  swords,  and  spears ;  and  in  battle  they  used  a  very  formidable  kind 
of  chariot,  which  was  armed  with  iron  scythes,  projecdng  from  the  axle. 

They  were  governed  by  chiefs,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  as  ws 
learn  horn  Ctesar,  were  in  a  state  of  servile  dependence,  the  mere  slaves  or 
serfs  of  a  peering  nobility.  The  general  food  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
sonthera  districts  of  En^nd,  was  milk  and  the  fiesh  of  their  herds,  super- 
stition having  forbid  the  use  of  fish,  and  several  kinds  of  animal  food ;  but 
the  poor  savages  of  the  north  subsisted  principally  by  hunting  and  the  spon- 
taneons  fruits  of  the  earth.  These  Ancient  Britons  hod  made  some  progress 
towards  civilization  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  prior  to  the  period 
of  the  Boman  invasion,  but  all  the  northern  tribes  were  as  wild  and  uncul- 
tivated as  their  native  hills. 

•  The  originil  nuDO  of  this  island,  Albion,  ii  that  by  which  it  still  continiies  to  be 
desigoated  in  the  Ungnage  of  oor  Scottish  Gael.  They  call  it  Albinrt.  laa  is  the  Gallia 
teim  fbr  a  "large  island;"  Alb,  Uiongh  not  now  nied  by  the  Scattiah  Gael,  ancientlj 
Eognifled  white :  Albion  tberelbre  means  the  "  White  Island,"  a  name  piobabl;  given  to 
Great  Britain  from  the  chalk  oliftb  which  it  presenlsd  to  the  view  of  the  people  on  the 
opponte  coast.  Ntunerous  interpretation e  have  'been  given  of  the  word  Britain;  the 
most  probahle  per-bsps,  of  which,  Is  tliat  advanced  bj  Whitaker,  the  historian  of  Man- 
chester. Brit,  he  maintains,  dgnifiss  "  the  divided "  or  "^separated ;"  and  the  termination 
te,ia  nothing  more  than  lbs  sign  of  the  plnral  acoording  to  the  anoal  node  of  deolension 
in  the  Gaelic  tongne.  Britiii  therefore  were  the  separated  people  or  the  emigrants,  as 
we  should  BSj, — those  who  had  removed  from  the  rest  of  their  comitiTmen  in  Gaol,  an4 
■«ttlad  in  Attdnn;  and  thns  it  would  appear  that  the  name  of  Britain,  which  is  now 
given  to  the  island,  was  originallf  applied  to  its  inhalututs. 
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Their  religion,  vhich  formed  part  of  their  monarcbial  govemmeDt,  WftB 
Drnidical.  Ita  origin  is  not  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty;  though 
some  contend  th&t  it  Wfta  first  introduced  into  Englsnd  by  the  Phtenicians; 
whilst  others  affirm  that  the  Druids  accompanied  the  Celts  in  early  ages 
from  the  east.  Thejr  adored  under  different  appellations  the  same  Gods  as 
the  Greclcs  and  Romans.  Plato  they  considered  as  their  progenitor ;  Apollo, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Mercury,  were  severally  worshipped.  To  these, 
the  superior  Qods,  they  added  a  multitude  of  local  deities,  the  genii  of  the 
woods,  risers,  and  mountains.  They  worshipped  in  high  places  and  in  deep 
groves,  and  adored  the  God  of  Nature,  and  rendered  him  praise  on  the  yearly 
succession  of  the  seasons,  which  they  kept  as  solemn  festivals.  They  did 
not  worship  idols  in  the  human  or  any  other  ahspe,  but  one  of  their  tenets 
inculcatad  the  invisibility  of  the  deityi  and  that  consequently  he  ought  to  be 
adored  without  being  seen.  They  dwelt  largely  in  allegory,  and  symbolical 
TepreeentatioDB,  and  clearly  explained  their  superstitious  rites  and  mytholo- 
gical observances  to  the  initiated,  but  to  none  else ;  initiation  therefore  became 
a  point  of  primary  importance  with  eveiy  individual  who  was  ambitjons  of 
exalting  himself  to  eminence  in  any  station  of  life,  whether  civil,  military, 
or  religions. 

On  the  oak  they  looked  with  peculiar  reverence.  This  monarch  of  the 
forest,  from  its  strength  and  durability,  was  conaidered  as  the  most  appro> 
priate  emblem  of  the  divinity.  The  tree  and  its  productions  were  deemed 
holy ;  and  if  it  chanced  to  produce  the  mistletoe,  the  whole  tribe  was  sum- 
moned to  gathei  it;  two  white  heifers  were  immolated  under  its  branches; 
the  chief  Druid  cut  the  sacred  plant  with  a  golden  knife,  with  much  pomp 
and  ceremony;  and  a  religious  feast  terminated  the  ceremonies  of  the  day. 

Their  saciifices  in  time  of  peace  were  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  in  war  they 
devoted  to  the  God  of  battles  the  spoils  of  the  enemy ;  but  in  the  hour  of 
danger  human  sacrifices  were  deemed  the  most  efficacious.  To  their  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  they  added  the  absurd  fiction  of  metempsy- 
chosis,  that  man  is  placed  in  the  circle  of  coursee-.^good  and  evU  being  plaoed 
before  him  for  selection.  If  be  prefer  the  former,  bis  sonl,  when  it  leaves 
the  body,  enters  the  circle  of  felicity ;  hut  if  be  chooses  the  latter,  death 
returns  him  to  the  circle  of  courses,  and  he  is  made  to  do  penance  for  a  time 
in  the  body  of  a  beast  or  reptile,  and  then  permitted  to  re-assume  the  form  of 
man.  According  to  the  predominance  of  vioe  or  virtue  in  bis  disposition,  a 
repetition  of  his  probation  may  he  necessary;  but  after  a  certain  number  of 
transmigrations,  his  offences  will  be  expiated,  and  the  circle  of  felicitjr  will 
receive  him  among  its  inhabitaDts. 
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"  The  nonbip  of  the  Druids,"  writes  a  leftrned  author,  "  was  of  a  nature 
thftt  required  silence,  secrecy,  and  space  for  contemjilation.  This  end  could 
be  obtained  bj  no  meaus  so  effectuallj  as  b;  placing  their  sacred  temples 
in  the  bosom  of  au  impenriooa  grove  of  trees,  intersected  bj  a  labjriiith  of 
devious  and  inoitricable  paths  and  windings.  The  veneration  for  oaks  was 
patriarchal;  it  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  the  earlj  Druids  esteemed 
that  tree  holy,  and  solemnly  consecrated  it  to  one  of  their  most  powerful 
dmUes.  The  solitude  of  a  grove  of  branching  oaks  gave  an  air  of  mysterf 
to  their  proceedings,  and  the  people  were  ea«Iy  persuaded  that  it  was  the 
peculiar  residence  of  the  great  and  terrible  Ood,  who  would  not  fail  to  inflict 
Bummaiy  punishment  on  the  profane  intruder,  whose  unhallowed  feet  should 
violate  the  sanctaary,  and  unantborized,  attempt  to  penetrate  the  bidden  re- 
cesses of  the  sacred  enclosure,  where  the  most  holy  temple  was  constructed."* 

The  sons  of  chief  personages  were  disciples  in  the  etblo  schoob  of  the 
Dmids,  where  the  rules  of  moral  life  were  incidcated  as  the  foundation  of 
human  wisdom ;  and  in  order  to  guard  the  people  against  any  possibitity  of 
sopbistiy  and  innovatioD,  tbeir  maxims  of  justice  were  taught  orally.  Their 
dispensation  of  justice  was  not  under  any  written  code  of  laws,  but  on  what 
fhey  professed  to  be  equitable  principles,  all  their  verdicts  being  determined 
by  such  a  sense  of  impartial  justice  as  the  assembled  delegates  entertained ; 
and  in  a  discordance  of  opinion  in  the  congress,  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Atch-Dmid,  whose  sentence  was  decidve. 

•  One  of  the  grefttest  festivals  of  the  Dmids  wan  the  Winter's  Solttiee,  wbioh  tbej 
held  abont  Ihe  utae  period  of  the  ^ear  at  which  we  celebrate  the  feetiTal  of  Cbristmas ; 
■ud  hence  the  practice  of  odoraiag  our  boases  nitb  MUtlftce  (a  aaorad  pkot  with  the 
Druids)  has  been  deriTcd  from  the  use  of  that  plant  in  the  religions  obserrancee  of  that 
people.  The  mistletoe  was  dedicated  to  Friga,  the  Veous  of  the  SoandinaTianB ;  and  as 
she  TBS  tJie  goddSEs  of  Iotb,  hence  arose  the  easlom  of  Idssing  under  the  mistletoe. 
The  festival  of  the  SatnnuUa  was  intTodnced  by  the  Bomans,  and  was  united  with  the 
winter  feGtival  of  tbe  Dmids.  The  Holly  was  dedicated  to  Satam;  and  as  the  fetes  of 
that  deitj  were  celebrated  at  the  same  lime,  the  Bomaos  were  accustomed  to  decorate 
their  houses  with  hoOy.  The  Boman  laurel  was  entwined  with  the  Dmidieol  miaUetoe, 
and  the  Saxon  evergreens  with  the  holly  and  iiy,  to  form  a  garland  wherewith  to  deco- 
rate the  houses  and  temples  of  the  people ;  and  so  has  this  costom  of  decorating  out 
bonses  with  evergreens  remained  with  as  to  this  d^y ;  the  earl;  Christiuis  having  used 
tfae  same  observances  as  their  Pagan  neighbours,  while  Ihej  were  celebrating  their  fee. 
tivol  at  Christmas,  in  order  that  they  might  eseape  observadoD.  The  festival  of  the 
Winter^  Solstice  was  meant  to  testify  men's  joy  at  the  return  of  the  lun,  and  it  obtained 
the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  Jaul  or  Yale,  a  word  for  which  several  etymologtes  have  boon 
assigned.  On  the  eve  of  the  Winter's  Solstice,  the  Auglo  Saxons  burnt  a  large  block  of 
wood  as  an  emblem  of  returning  light  and  heat,  and  hence  may  be  traced  the  still  ob- 
served eoalom  in  England,  of  bnmine  the  yale  log. 
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In  their  civil  govsmmeut,  capital  oSeodera  were  sentenced  to  death,  and 
publicly  sacrificed  in  the  most  awtiil  and  solemn  manner,  whilst  those  con- 
Ticted  of  smaller  crimes  were  excluded  from  public  worship,  and  deprived  of 
all  civil  and  religious  benefits  until  thej  sincerely  repented- 

The  British  Druids  exercised  their  utmost  authcritjin  opposing  thenenr- 
pation  of  the  Roman  invaders,  who,  inflamed  with  resentment,  determined 
on  the  ntter  extermination  of  the  Dmidio  order,  consequently  its  priests  were 
sacrificed  to  this  infaom&n  policy ;  and  those  who  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Aaglesea 
perished  in  the  fiamea  by  the  orders  of  Suetonius,  and  subsequently  great 
numbers  of  them  were  massacred  in  the  uaiuocessfal  efibrt  of  the  Britons 
nnder  Queen  Boadicea.  After  this  period  the  power  and  splendour  of  the 
Dmids  rapidly  disappeared. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  iedand,  extending  from 
the  Humber  to  the  Tyne,  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  invasion,  were  the 
BngmOtg,*  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  all  the  tribes  that  then  shared 
the  possession  of  Britain.  Thsy  were  the  last  of  the  British  tribes  that  bent 
the  neck  to  the  Roman  yoke.  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  about  a.d.  ISO,  asserts 
that  they  reached  from  sea  to  sea,  the  Mersey  being  their  southern,  and  the 
Frith  of  Solway  their  iu>Tthem  boundary  on  the  western  coast 

Under  this  general  term,  however,  appear  to  have  been  included  the 
ViAuv^,  to  whom  belonged  the  west  of  Lascasbire,  and  the  Sialunlu,  who 
possessed  Westmorland  and  Cumberland;  as  well  as  the  Parisi,  who  occu- 
pied the  southern  district  of  Yorkshire,  and  who  are  supposed  by  Horsley  to 
have  been  separated  from  the  proper  Brigantes  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Oose 
or  Homber  to  one  of  the  bays  on  the  sea  coast  north  of  that  river.  According 
to  lUchard  of  Cirencester,  the  Paris!  lived  on  the  eastern  point  of  Brigantia, 
where  the  promontories  of  Ocellnm  (Spurn  Head)  and  of  the  Brigantes  (Flam- 
boroogh  Head)  stretch  into  the  sea,  and  tlieif  cities  were  P«tuaria  and  Portui 
Felix.  Probably  as  the  capital  of  the  proper  Brigantes  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ure,  the  river  Derwent  formed  the  boundary  between  the  two  kindred 
tribes,  and  the  present  East  Riding  may  safely  be  asaumed  to  include  some- 
what more  than  the  extent  of  territory  occupied  by  the  Parica. 

The  capital  or  metropolis  of  the  Brigantra  is  termed  by  many  writers, 
Iseur ;  by  Antoninus,  Isa-brigantium,  afterwards  Isurium,  and  its  site  is  said 
to  be  the  spot  upon  which  now  stands  the  small  town  or  village  oi  Aldborough, 
near  Boroughbridge,  in  this  County. 

*  TIh  Brigantes  appeer  to  have  daseended  from  the  Helvetii,  irhoee  enitgrttioD  ia 
mentioiied  b;  Cteaar.  De  BeO.  QaR.  Hh.  i.  The  word  Brigantis  is  derived  b7  some 
writers  imta  bri,  a  hill ;  ^an,  a  lake ;  and  tin,  eonntiy. 
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Gains  Julioe  Cnear,  a  favonrite  Bomart  General,  baving  in  the  short  space 
of  three  ;|reare  conducted  his  Tictorioos  legions  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to 
the  month  of  the  Bhine,  descried  from  the  coast  of  Monni  the  white  difls  of 
the  udgbbooring  island ;  and  the  conqoeror  of  Ganl  aspiied  to  the  glory  of 
adding  Britain  to  the  dominions  of  Borne.  The  Britons,  by  latding  aid  to 
his  enemies,  the  Venati  of  Gaol,  sapplied  him  with  a  decent  pretext  for 
hostilities ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sammer  of  the  56th  year  before  the 
Christian  oafthe  eiact  day,  according  to  Ealloy,  the  astronomer,  was  the  HQth 
of  Angnst),  being  the  D99tb  year  after  the  ibnndatian  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Cesar  sailed  from  Whitaand,  on  the  French  ooast,  between  Calais  and  Boa- 
logne,  with  the  in&ntry  of  two  I^ions  (13,000  men  in  about  80  ships],  and  in 
a  few  hours  be  cast  anchor  before  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Deal. 
The  caraify  was  directed  to  foUow  in  eighteen  vessels,  which  were  stationed 
in  a  port  ahont  ei^t  miles  frcnn  that  in  which  Cssai  embayed.  The  Bomaa 
fleet  left  the  coast  of  France  at  day  break,  and  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  foro- 
noon  it  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Britain,  here  formed  of  low  cli&,  which  were 
covered  with  British  warriors  prepared  for  battle.  After  waiting  in  vain  for 
the  amval  of  his  cavalry  ontil  three  o'dock  in  the  aftflmoon,  Cffisar  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  favourable  wind  and  tide,  and  nmning  up  about  seven  miles 
further,  brought  bis  ships  upon  an  open  and  level  etnmd,  which  was  more 
&voarable  for  the  landing  of  his  troops.  The  natives  appeared  in  mnltitudes 
to  oppose  their  landing,  and  the  Boman  troops  were  seized  with  alarm  at  the 
novd  and  fmrmidable  appearance  of  the  British  warriors,  and,  unacquainted 
with  the  depth  of  Hie  water,  they  were  unwilling  to  leave  their  ships.  At 
length,  after  much  hesitation,  the  standard  beaiei  of  the  tenth  legion,  calling 
on  his  fellow  soldiers  to  follow,  jumped  into  the  sea.  It  was  some  time 
before  they  coold  reach  firm  ground ;  for  the  depth  of  their  ships  had  obliged 
th«n  to  anchor  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  and  they  hod  to 
stn^gle  through  deep  water,  while  their  enemies  rode  into  the  water  with 
their  horses  and  attaclwd  tiiem,  or  overwhelmed  them  with  missiles  from  the 
beach.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  soldiers  obtained  a  firm  fooling,  they  gained 
the  beach  after  a  short  struggle,  and  the  untaught  valour  of  the  "  naked  bar- 
barians," was  soon  made  to  yield  ta  the  superior  disciphne  of  their  enemies. 
The  Britons  Bed,  and  the  invaders  being  destitute  (^  cavalry  were  unable  to 
porme  them. 

Thns  did  the  Bomans,  for  the  first  time,  place  their  feet  on  the  soil  of  Britain. 
Csesar  bad  been  four  days  in  Britain  before  his  cavalry  could  pat  to  sea  from 
the  coast  of  Gaul,  and  then,  although  a  favourable  wind  brought  them  within 
sight  of  the  camp,  the  weather  became  so  stormy  that  they  were  driven  back 
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to  tbe  port  the^  had  left  The  storm  increased  daring  the  sight,  and  Cnsar'a 
ehips,  \Thich  rode  at  anchor,  were  destroyed  or  much  damaged.  Thia  acci- 
dent caused  the  British  chiefs  to  form  a  new  conspiracy,  with  the  design  of 
attacking  the  Rotnan  camp.  A  general  assault  was  soon  made,  and  although 
it  proved  unsuccessful,  it  taught  Cesar  to  reflect  on  the  evident  danger  of 
his  sitnation,  should  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  interrupt  hia  communication 
with  Gaul.  He  therefore  gladly  accepted  an  illusory  promise  of  submissioa 
from  a  few  of  the  native  cfaiefe,  and  returned  with  his  army  to  Gaul,  after  a 
ahort  absence  of  three  weeks.  The  ensuing  wint«r  was  spent  by  each  party 
in  the  most  active  preparations ;  and  in  the  following  spring,  Ceesar,  with  an 
army  consisting  of  five  legions  and  2,000  cavalry  (30,000  men)  sailed  from 
the  coast  of  Gaul,  in  a  fleet  of  more  than  800  ships.  At  tbe  sight  of  thia 
immense  armament,  the  Britons  retired  with  precipitation  into  tbe  woods; 
and  the  invaders  landed  without  opposition  on  tbe  very  same  spot  which  they 
had  occupied  tbe  preceding  year. 

The  British  chiefs  having  composed  their  diEEerences,  soon  united  against 
the  invaders ;  and  the  latter  were  exposed  to  constant  attacks,  in  the  course 
of  which  they  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men ;  for  tbe  woods  which 
covered  or  skirted  tbe  country  tbrougb  which  Ccesar  marched,  gave  a  secure 
shelter  to  the  Britons,  and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  harass  tbe  Romans  by 
sudden  and  unexpected  attacks.  At  length,  alter  cong;uering  and  receiving 
tbe  anbmission  of  a  veiy  lar^e  tract  of  country,  extending  from  sea  to  sea  on 
the  aouthem  side  of  the  island ;  Cnsar  having  agreed  upon  a  tribute  which 
tbe  Britons  were  to  pay  annually  to  the  Roman  people,  returned  to  Gaul, 
carrying  with  him  the  hostages  which  he  had  taken  from  the  British  chiefs, 
as  pledges  for  tbe  fulGlment  of  a  treaty  into  which  they  had  entered  with 
him.  Ceesar's  expedition  to  Britain  waa  considered  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  of  the  time ;  and  the  victorioua  commander  was  looked  upon 
as  one  who  bad  carried  the  Roman  arms  into  a  new  world. 

Daring  the  period  of  about  a  century,  from  the  time  of  Csesar  to  that  of 
Claudius,  we  have  scarcely  any  information  relating  to  the  island  of  Britain. 
But  in  tbe  reign  of  the  latter  Emperor,  Britain  seems  to  bave  been  disturbed 
wltb  civil  strife.  One  of  the  chiefs,  called  by  Dion  Cassius,  Bericus,  was 
compelled  to  fly  from  the  island,  and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Claudius,  to 
whom  he  explained  the  state  of  Britain,  and  the  facility  with  which,  at  that 
moment;,  it  might  be  conquered.  It  appears  too,  that  at  that  time,  the 
islandera  had  been  very  irregular  in  the  payment  of  their  tribute,  so  that 
Claudius  was  thus  supplied  with  an  excuse  for  boslilities.  Accordingly,  in 
the  year  43,  that  Emperor  sent  over  an  army,  under  the  command  of  a 
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aenator  of  disdncUon,  named  Aulas  Plaudua,  who  perfected  the  conquest  of 
K  great  part  of  Britain. 

The  first  menlJou  of  tha  great  tribe  of  the  Brigantes  occurs  about  a.d.  SO, 
after  Plaatios  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  when  Ostorius  Scapok  vas  Goremor 
or  Propnetor  of  Britain.  At  that  period  Caractacus,  tbe  brave  chief  of  tha 
Silnrea  (Welshmen),  waa  defeated  in  battle  b;  tbe  Romans,  and  he  fled  for 
protection  to  Gartismandaa,  bis  stepmother,  Qaeen  of  the  Brigantes.  Bat 
instead  of  aamsting  or  protecting  that  great  warrior  against  the  common 
enemy,  this  nnnataisl  woman  delivered  him  up  to  the  Roman  power,  from 
fear  of  drawing  a  victorious  army  into  her  oouutry.  The  dignified  appearance 
of  Caractacos  and  his  &milj  at  the  court  of  Rome,  is  the  theme  of  every 
schoolboy.  From  Tacitus  we  learn  some  particulars  of  the  abandoned  Queeu 
Caitismasdua.  She  bad  married  one  of  her  chiefs,  named  Venusiua,  who 
qaarrelled  with  her  because  she  would  not  surrender  to  him  tbe  supreme 
power  over  her  people.  She  then  not  only  deserted  her  husband,  but  con- 
signed her  person  to  tbe  embraces  of  her  meoial  servant  Vellocatue.  Avitus 
Didins  Gallns  succeeded  Ostorius  ss  Propnetor,  in  the  year  53,  and  about 
tbe  time  of  bis  arrival  in  Britain,  a  civil  war  broke  out  among  the  Brigautee. 
Many  of  the  tribe,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  their  Queen  with  regard  to 
CaractacQS,  placed  tbemselves  under  the  leadership  of  Veunsius,  and  cried 
ont  against  tbe  indignity  of  being  ruled  by  a  woman.  Cartismandoa's  party 
appear  to  have  been  the  strongest,  and  Veuusius  was  driven  from  among  the 
Brigantes.  He  now  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party  that  was  in 
arms  against  tbe  invaders,  and  for  some  short  time  was  pretty  successful. 
In  tbe  meantime,  Cartismandua  captured  and  pat  to  death  a  brother  and 
other  relatives  of  her  husband ;  and  he,  in  revenge,  collected  his  allies,  and 
being  joined  by  a  party  of  the  Brigantes,  proceeded  to  make  wet  on  tbe 
Queen,  his  wife;  she  now  claimed  the  protection  of  the  Bomans,  who  imme- 
diately sent  an  army  to  assist  her,  and  in  a  well-contested  battle  the  enemies 
of  the  Qneen  ware  defeated.  la  a.d.  60  there  was  a  general  revolt  of  the 
Britons,  under  Boadicea,  Queen  of  iho  Iceni,  joined  by  Venasius  with  bis 
Brigantian  forces.  This  valiant  princess  led  the  British  armies  in  person 
gainst  the  legions  of  Rome;  and,  in  a  dreadful  fight  at  Battie  Bridge, 
80,000  Britons  are  said  to  have  been  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  reader  of 
English  history  is  aware  that  this  noble  lady  died  by  her  own  hands  to  save 
herself  from  infamy  or  bonds.  In  the  following  year  tbe  combined  army  was 
routed  by  Snetonios  Paulinna ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Brigantes  revolted 
agunst  the  authority  of  Cartismandua,  who,  after  some  severe  couflicts,  vas 
only  rescued  with  great  difficultjr  by  a  body  of  Roman  troops. 
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In  tbe  year  70  Venmus  was  sole  monarch  of  the  Brigantea ;  but  aft«r 
Bevenl  hard-foaght  battles,  in  which  the  Bomans  vere  frequently  defeated,  a 
great  part  of  the  BriganUvi  territory  was  subdued  by  Petiliua  CerealiB,  in 
the  rngn  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian. 

Bbttish  Rekains. — There  is  hardlj  a  comer  of  England  in  which  the 
epade  or  the  plough  does  not  from  time  to  time  turn  up  relics  of  its  earlier 
inhabitants ;  but  tbe  BriUsh  antiquities  consist  chiefly  in  tbe  places  of  sepul- 
chre of  that  people^the  barrowe,  oromlecha,  stone  cirdes,  together  with  the 
inetmmonts  of  stone  and  bronze,  which  are  sometimes  discovered  in  the 
sepulohral  chambers,  and  freqnendy  found  in  ploughed  fields  in  most  parts 
of  the  ooantry. 

From  the  remotest  ages  it  was  onstomaty  to  marie  to  future  generations 
the  last  resting  place  of  the  honoured  dead,  by  raisiiig  mounds,  more  or  less 
elevated,  according  to  circumstancas  connected  with  tbe  locality,  or  according 
to  the  power  or  influence  of  the  deceased,  To  these  s^ulchrol  mounds  our 
Anglo-Saxon  Ibre&there  gave  the  name  of  low  (hlteiej,  and  borrow,  (beorh, 
beann)  ;  of  which  the  former  is  chiefly  preserved  in  names  of  places,  such  as 
Bartlow,  Houndslow,  Lowesby,  Ac. ;  while  the  latter  has  been  generally  used 
as  the  technical  term  for  all  ancient  Bepnlchrol  mounds :  both  are  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  twnulw.  The  British  barrows  are  generally  loige  mounds  cd 
earth  covering  a  rude  chamber  of  rough  stones,  ofl^n  of  colossal  dimensions. 
Groups  of  large  stones  arranged  in  this  manner  have  been  found  scattered 
over  various  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  Onr 
antiquaries  have  applied  to  them  the  name  of  OromheJu,  and  have  in  many 
coses  called  tbem  Druid's  altars ;  bat  recent  rosearches  have  left  no  room  for 
doubt  that  they  aro  all  sepulchral  chambers  denuded  of  their  mounds.  The 
word  cromUeh  is  said  to  be  Celtic,  and  to  have  a  meaning  not  differing  mnch 
from  that  of  the  name  dolmen,  ^ven  to  them  in  France,  which  signifies  a 
stone  table ;  and  the  peasantry  of  that  country  often  call  them  Fairies'  Tables, 
and  Devils'  T^les.  Some  of  our  Celtic  antiquaries  not  satisfied  with  the 
name  of  CrorUech,  had  named  them  Kist-voons,  or,  as  they  interpret  it, 
ekme  chetU.  The  cromlech,  in  its  simplest  form,  consists  of  four  large  stones, 
three  of  which  raised  on  their  ends  form  the  sides  of  a  square,  while  the 
fourth  serves  as  the  covering,  so  that  the  chamber  thus  formed  is  usnslly 
closed  in  only  on  three  sides.  Id  some  instances,  as  they  now  stond,  tlie 
bock  stone  has  been  carried  away,  and  the  cromlech  coosist  only  of  three 
Stones,  two  standing  like  the  portals  of  a  door,  to  support  the  transverse  cap- 
stone or  lintel ;  in  others,  where  the  cromlech  has  fallen,  only  two  stones  ore 
left,  one  upright,  and  the  other  leaning  upon  it  with  one  edge  on  the  ground ; 
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and,  in  man;  iintanoeB,  all  that  remaina  of  the  original  anmlecb,  is  a  aingle 
atone  standing  upright  or  l^iug  flat.  We  owe  these  forma  doubtleBs  to  tha 
dilapidations  of  time,  and  Bererol  examples  are  kno^rn  of  the  destruction  of 
whole  eromleeht  to  break  ap  the  atones  for  roads  or  other  purposes. 

fint  the  cromlech,  or  British  sepulchral  chamber,  was  sometimes  made 
more  complicated  in  ita  stmoture  than  that  just  described.  In  some  inetanceB 
it  presents  the  form  of  a  ponderons  cap-stone,  supported  at  its  comers  bj  foQT 
atones,  end  leaving  the  aides  of  the  chamber  more  or  less  open.  In  other 
ioatancea  the  chamber  is  made  more  complete,  its  sides  being  formed  by  a 
namber  of  stones  joined  «de  by  side  with  one  oi  more  very  large '•cap-stones 
aboTa.  Sometimes  more  than  one  cromlech  is  found  under  the  same  mound ; 
and  in  other  cases  these  Celtic  sepulchres  contain  galleries  or  a  series  of 
chambers  under  large  mounds.  Vest  wo^  of  this  kind  are  found  in  Brittany 
and  in  Ireland.  The  celebrated  Celtic  monument  in  New  Qraoge,  in  the 
County  of  Meatfi,  contains  a  chamber  30  feet  high,  by  30  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  is  approached  by  a  narrow  passage  from  the  side  of  the  mound, 
the  entrance  to  which  was  dosed  by  a  long  slab  of  stone.  The  monument 
at  Ashbnry,  in  Berkshire,  to  which  the  Saxons  attached  the  name  of  Welandet 
SmithtMan  (Wdand's  Smithy — ^Weland  was  the  Saxon  Vulcan),  a  name  which 
baa  been  corrupted  to  that  of  Wayland  Smith's  Cave,  appears  to  have  been 
ori^nally  a  gallery,  with  chambers  of  tiiis  description. 

In  the  year  1610  a  very  curious  monument  of  the  same  kind,  at  Stoney 
Littleton,  near  Wslbw,  in  SomersetshiFe,  was  opened,  and  an  account  of  it 
pablished  in  the  10th  voi.  of  the  Archnlogia.  The  bairow,  which  was  com- 
poaed  cf  Btonee  instead  of  earth,  was  of  a  very  irregolaF  fbnn,  measuring  in 
length  107  feet,  ita  extreme  breadth  being  64  feet,  and  its  height  18  feet  in 
ha  most  derated  part.  When  opened  it  waa  found  to  contain  a  long  gaQeiy, 
frith  chambcn  on  each  side.  The  reason  of  the  use  of  stones  instead  of 
ttrth,  in  Ae  fimnation  of  the  mounds  or  bamnrs,  may  be  generally  traced 
to  the  tiatutal  character  of  the  locality,  as  such  barrows  are  found  most 
fimqnently  on  spots  where  stoue  was  much  more  caaily  obtained  than  earth. 
In  Seotlaod,  iriiere  banows  formed  of  stone  are  nDmerous,  they  are  called 
eainu.  The  Welsh  call  them  camydd ;  and  in  France  the  sepulchral  mounds 
of  stone  are  called  galgalt.  The  cap-stones  of  some  of  the  cromlechs  in 
En^Jand  are  of  immense  axe ;  that  of  the  cromlech  in  the  parish  of  Uorvan, 
in  Cornwall,  called  Chiin-Quoit,  is  calculated  to  weogh  about  90  tons ;  the 
covering  stone  of  one  at  Lanyon,  in  the  parish  of  Madron,  in  the  same  county, 
wogiia  about  16  tons ;  and  that  of  the  very  remaAable  cromleeh  on  the  hill 
between  Hsidstone  and  Rochester  in  Kent,  known  by  the  name  d  Eits-Coty 
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House,  has  been  estimated  at  10^  toua.  Others  are  much  smaller.  The 
base  of  the  larger  sepulchral  mounds,  and  verf  often  of  the  smaller  ones,  was 
usually  defined  either  by  a  shallow  foss,  or  by  a  circle  of  stones,  and  some- 
times the  two  were  combined.  In  some  instances,  especially  in  Cornwall, 
instead  of  the  circle  of  stones,  the  base  of  the  barrow  was  supported  by  a  sort 
of  low  wall.  The  circles  of  stones  are  frequently  found  with  the  cromlechs 
in  Tarioua  parts  of  England;  and  they  are  also  often  fonnd  without  any 
cromlech  in  the  centre.  There  are  several  good  examples  of  the  latter  in 
Cornwall,  which  moasore  fzom  60  to  80  feet  in  diameter;  and  there  are 
remains  of  these  sepulchral  circles  on  the  summit  of  the  lofty  Pen-maen- 
mawr,  in  North  Wales ;  at  Little  Salkeld,  in  Cumhcrland ;  at  Bollrich,  near 
Banbniyi  and  in  seTeral  other  parts  of  England.  The  circle  at  Salkeld, 
called  in  that  locality,  Lotig  Meg  and  h:r  Daughters,  consists  of  67  unhetm 
upright  stones,  forming  a  circle  of  3S0  feet  in  diameter;  some  of  the  stones 
are  10  feet  high,  and  15  feet  in  circumfurence  ;  and  one,  which  stands  about 
twelve  yards  from  the  others,  is  15  feet  in  circumference,  IB  feet  high,  and 
weighs  lOi  tons,  is  called  "Long  Meg,"  and  the  others  "her  daughters." 
Near  the  principal  stone,  four  others  form  a  square,  which  is  doubtless 
part  of  the  ancient  cromlech.  This,  like  aU  these  sepolchral  circles,  is 
situated  on  elevated  ground ;  and  indeed,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  the 
British  cromlechs,  like  the  barrows  of  other  periods,  are  placed  on  lofty  hills, 
commanding  extensive  views  of  the  sea.  If  on  the  coast ;  or  when  inland,  of 
the  surrounding  country.  It  seems  always  to  have  been  the  desire  of  the 
British  chieftains  to  be  buried  in  such  commanding  positJons;  and  our  as- 
tonishment is  heightened  on  yiewing  the  stones  of  many  of  the  cromlechs 
and  circles,  by  the  consideration  that  there  are  no  quarries  in  their  immediate 
n^ghbourhood,  from  which  the  stonea  could  have  been  obtained.  A  fine 
cromlech,  with  a  circular  base  of  stonework,  at  Molfra,  in  Cornwall,  is  situated 
on  a  bare  hill,  which  commands  a  wide  range  of  view  over  Mount's  Bay. 
The  above-mentioned  circle  on  the  top  of  Fen-maen-mawr,  is  another  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  this  kind  ;  and  a  third  is  situated  on  a  lofty  bill  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  Sdlly  Isles.  But  the  Britons  mnst  have  posseesed  a 
mechanical  art  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  by  which  these  stnnes  could  be 
removed. 

Dr.  Stukely  asserts  that  all  the  great  stones  forming  Stouehenge,  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  were  brought  from  Marltiorough  Downs,  a  distance  of  1( 
miles,  and  that  one  of  them  weighed  40  tons,  and  would  require  140  oxen  to 
draw  it.  The  BoUrkh  SUmei  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  remains  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  in  the  central  district  of  the  kingdom ;  they  form  a 
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cirele,  the  diameter  of  nhich  is  107  feet.  Within  the  circle  are  the  remaisg 
of  the  cromlech  now  called  the  Five  Whimpering  Knights,  in  conseqnence  of 
their  leaning  poBttioD  towards  each  other;  and  which  cromlech,  Stokelj 
believed  to  hsTe  formed  a  KUUnon.  The  tallest  of  the  five  large  Knights 
is  now  very  nearly  11  feet  in  height  A  stone  circle,  called  Arbor-Une,  in 
the  peak  of  Derbj,  is  nearly  150  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  sarroundcd  by  a 
deep  iotrenchment  Sometimes  the  stones  farming  the  sepulchral  circle 
are  nearly  equal  in  size,  while  in  other  cases  they  are  very  irregular. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  mounds  raised  in  all  these  circles, 
contained  each  a  cromlech — the  interments,  may,  in  some  cases,  have  been 
made  without  a  chamber,  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  some  large 
banowB. 

Antiquarians  observed  these  circles  before  they  noticed  how  oiUn  they  ac- 
companied cromlechs,  or  were  aware  that  cromlechs  are  sepulchral  monu- 
ments ;  and  they  generally  gave  them  the  name  of  Druith'  CircUt,  imagining 
that  they  were  tbe  temples,  or  courts  of  justice,  or  places  of  assembly  of  that 
order ;  but  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  the  msjority  of  them  were  originally 
made  to  support  or  inclose  sepulchral  mounds.  The  cromlechs,  too,  which 
it  is  now  certain  were  sepulchral  chambers,  were  until  lately  supposed  to  be 
Dmidical  altars.  In  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  superincumbent 
jnoDod  or  barrow  has  been  removed,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  earth,  or  aoil ; 
but  sometimes,  perhaps,  in  the  belief,  prevalent  during  the  middle  ages,  that 
treasnre  was  contained  under  it,  and  the  massive  chamber  of  rough  stones 
alone  has  been  left  standing.  Hence  the  number  of  cromlechs  wtthont 
monnds. 

With  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that 
tbe  whole  of  the  stone  circles  still  remaining  on  our  own  soil  have  been 
erected  around  sepulchral  mounds.  The  greater  number  of  these  circles  are 
not  larger  than  the  basis  of  ordinary  large  barrows,  and  there  are  sepulchral 
mounds  known,  whose  basis  are  equal  to  the  largest;  yet  some  few  of  the 
circles  may  have  been  erected  for  other  purposes.  The  gigantio  monuments 
of  Stonehenge  and  Abary,  or  Avebury,  are  amongst  those  to  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  assign  a  cause  for  their  erection.  Stonehenge,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
term,  meaning  the  hanging  stones,  is  the  most  remarkable  monument  of 
antiquity  in  our  island.  It,  "  the  great  wonder  of  Salisbury  Plain,"  con- 
sisted originally  of  an  outer  circle  of  30  upright  stones,  14  feet  high  above 
the  gnmnd,  and  7  feet  broad  by  S  feet  in  thickness,  sustaining  as  many 
others  placed  horizontally,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  impost 

This  differs  from  other  Cdtic  stone  monuments,  inasmuch  as  the  stones 
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have  been  hewn  aod  squared  with  toola,  and  each  of  the  upright:  stones  hod 
two  t«noDS  or  projectioas  on  the  top,  which  fitted  into  mortices  or  hollows 
in  the  superincumbent  slabs.  Within  this  circle,  which  was  about  100  feet 
in  diameter,  was  another  circle,  S3  feet  in  diameter.  This  again  enclosed  two 
elliptical  arrangeiDents  of  lai^e  and  small  stones.  This  structure  of  stones 
occupies  the  centre  of  an  area,  inclosed  b  j  a  circolar  entrenchment,  consisting 
of  a  ditch  and  bank,  300  feet  in  diameter;  and  it  was  approached  b;  a  wide 
eatrenohed  avenue  from  the  north-east,  which,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hun- 
dred feet,  branched  off  in  two  ways,  running  north  and  east.  Stonehengo — 
the  Chorea  Gigantum — Choir  of  Giants,  is  a  mpterious  monnment,  con- 
cerning which  no  one  knows  who  built  it,  or  how,  or  why  it  was  built;  and 
the  tradition  that  Merlin,  the  magician,  brought  the  stones  from  Ireland,  is 
felt  to  be  a  poetical  homage  to  the  greatnesa  of  the  work.  The  ground  around 
Stonohenge  is  covered  with  barrows,  and  was  evidently  the  cemetery  of  a  very 
extensive  tribe. 

At  the  village  of  Avebury,  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  Stonehenge,  is 
a  series  of  remarkable  circles,  which  consisted  originally  of  an  area  of  about 
,400  feet  in  diameter,  inclosed  by  a  deep  ditch  and  bank.  The  spaoe  in- 
losed  by  the  earthen  embankment  contains  a  Tillage,  with  varioos  fields  and 
inildings,  over  which  the  stones  that  renuun  are  scattered  in  apparent  coa- 
.  At  no  great  distance  fh>m  the  outer  circle  is  a  fine  cromlech  widi 
its  attendant  circle  of  stones. 

In  the  British  barrows  the  body  is  sometimes  found  to  have  been  bnried 
entire,  while  in  many  oases  it  had  been  burnt,  and  the  ashes  deposited  in 
rude  urns.  When  the  body  was  interred  without  cremation  or  burning,  it 
was  sometames  stretched  at  full  length,  and  at  others  doubled  up  and  laid  on 
one  side,  or  sometimes  placed  in  a  sitting  position.  The  urns,  containing  the 
burnt  bones,  are  sometimes  found  in  their  natural  position,  and  sometimes 
inverted,  with  the  mouth  downwards.  When  upwards,  the  urn  is  often 
covered  with  a  flat  stone.  The  different  modes  of  burial  soems  to  have  been 
fashions  adopted  by  different  &milies,  or  by  subdivisions  of  tribes  or  septs; 
though  all  the  different  modes  of  interment  are  often' found  in  the  same 
barrow,  for  some  of  the  barrows  seem  to  have  been  family  graves,  and  it  is 
rare  to  find  only  one  interment,  while  the  large  barrows  contain  usually  a 
considerable  number  of  urns  and  bodies.  Throughout  these  early  barrows 
there  appears  much  irr^ulaiity,  and  evidently  a  good  deal  of  caprice  in  the 
mode  of  burial 

Most  of  the  cromlechs,  sfa»ie  oircles,  and  large  stones,  in  various  parts  of 
Um  and  othw  countries,  and  which,  as  we  have  said,  have  bewi  clasaed  arro- 
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neoDsly  among  Druidio  remains,  have  attached  to  them  manj  popular  names 
and  legends;  for  ivhen  their  meaning,  or  the  abject  for  which  thej  weie 
erected,  were  alike  foigotten,  the  monomenta  continued  to  be  regarded  by 
the  peasautiy  vith  Teverence,  vbich,  combined  with  a  certain  decree  of 
mTBterions  fear,  d^enerated  into  a  sort  of  snperstitioos  worship. 

Aa  we  bare  seen,  the  peasantir  of  France  denominate  the  simple  cromlechs 
huies'  tables,  and  derils'  tables,  and  the  more  comi^icated  ciomleohs  are 
wmilarly  named  fiuriea'  grottoes,  or  fairy  rocks.  The  wn^e  stonee  are  some- 
timea  called  foiries'  or  deTils'  seats.  The  peo^  of  Brittany  declare  that  the 
mnltitndfl  of  stonea  arranged  upright  in  lines  at  Camoc,  was  an  army  of 
pagans  changed  into  stones  by  St  Cornilly.  It  is  the  popular  bdief  in  Aqjon, 
that  the  &irie8,  ae  they  descended  the  monntains,  spinning  by  the  way, 
brought  down  the  great  stones  in  their  aprons,  and  placed  them  as  they  are 
now  found.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  Sazona  foeliercd  that  a  cromlech  in 
Berkshire  was  the  workshop  of  tiieir  mythic  smith,  Welaod.  A  sepolchral 
circle  in  Cornwall  is  called  Dance  Maine,  or  the  Dance  of  Stones,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  representation  of  a  party  of  young  damsels,  who  were  turned  into 
stones  because  tbey  danced  on  the  Sunday.  A  cromlech  on  Harlborongh 
Downs  is  called  the  Devil's  Den;  and  the  three  gigantio  stones  near 
Boroogfabridge  are  called  the  Devil's  Arrows.  According  to  legend,  a  party 
of  solars  who  came  to  destroy  Long  Compton  were  changed  into  the  BoUrich 
Stones,  in  Ozfordshire.  These,  and  similar  legends,  are  found  in  eveiy  part 
of  oar  island,  and  they  are  generally  good  evidence  of  die  great  antiquity  of 
the  monnmmts  to  which  they  relate. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  custom  with  liie  Britons  to  inter  with 
their  dead  many  articles  of  value.  By  much  the  greater  number  of  barrows 
are  found  to  contain  nothing  but  urns  and  bnmt  bones.  In  some  cases  a  few 
instraments  of  atone  or  bronze  are  found ;  and  in  much  rarer  instances  beads 
and  fragments  of  other  personal  omamente  occur.  Traces  of  a  metal  covering 
for  the  breast,  veiy  thin,  uid  therefore  more  for  onuunent  than  proteotion, 
faave  also  been  found  with  skeletons  apparently  of  this  early  date.  The  most 
remarkable  discoveiy  of  this  kind  was  made  in  the  month  of  October,  1633, 
at  Mold,  in  Flintshire.  A  barrow,  which  was  called  by  the  Welsh  peasantry, 
brt/n-yr-eUy-Uan,  or  the  hill  of  fairies  or  goblins,  and  which  was  believed  to  be 
haunted,  was  cleared  away  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  was  found  to  contain 
interments  of  urns,  &c.,  and  in  another  part  of  the  mound  was  discovered  a 
akdeton,  round  the  breast  of  which  was  a  corset  of  thin  gold.  This  inter- 
esting relic  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  There  is  a  curious  circumstance 
connected  with  Uiis  barrow :  before  it  was  opened,  a  woman  of  the  neighbour- 
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hood  declared,  that  aa  she  was  going  home  late  one  night,  and  had  to  pass  hj 
it,  she  saw  over  the  barrow  a  spectre  "  clothed  in  a  coat  of  gold,  which  shone 
like  the  sun." 

The  implements  made  of  stone,  which  are  found  in  the  barrows,  are  uaualljr 
heads  of  axes  or  hammers,  chisels,  and  arrow  heads ;  and  these,  as  well  as 
atone  knives,  saws,  &c.,  are  also  fonnd  abnndantlj  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  indeed  all  over  the  world.  The  British  uras  are  in  general, 
tliough  not  always,  very  rudely  made— not  baked,  but  merely  dried  in  the 
SUD,  and  having  none  of  the  elegance  of  the  Roman  urns. 

There  are  many  ancient  barrows  in  various  parts  of  Yorkshire,  especially 
in  the  aouth-eastem  part  of  the  county,  or  the  wold  district ;  several  of  which 
have  been  opened,  and  found  to  contain  ums,  burnt  bones,  skeletons,  stone 
and  bronze  implements,  kc. ;  and  numerous  relics  of  our  British  ancestors 
have  been  turned  up  by  the  plough  and  spade  in  various  parts  of  the  district. 

There  aro  several  collections  of  British  coins  in  the  hands  of  private  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  in  the  museums,  but  our  knowledge  of  them  is  as  yet  in 
its  infaucy;  and  comparatively  little  has  been  done  towards  classifying  them 
in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Of  the  domestic  buildings  of  the  early  Britons  there  are  no  remains,  nor 
are  there  any  relics  of  those  terrible  war-chariots  which  Crasar  describes  as 
striking  terror  into  bis  legions ;  but  a  few  British  canoes  (one  of  which  is  in 
tho  museum  at  York),  a  few  circular  shields,  some  spears,  daggers,  multi- 
tudes of  axe  heads,  arrow  heads,  &c. ;  some  coarse  pottery,  ti^ether  with  the 
sepulchral  mounds,  circles,  and  cromlechs,  already  noticed;  and  tho  mighty 
earthworks,  which  they  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  are  the  only 
memorials  we  have  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  our  island.  And  in 
speaking  of  those  earthen  ramparts,  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  precise  share 
of  the  Ancient  Britons  in  their  construction,  as  compared  with  the  labours 
of  the  successive  occupants  of  the  country ;  for  the  Romans,  being  too  wise 
a  people  to  be  destroyers,  naturally  improved  the  old  defences  of  the  island, 
and  adapted  them  to  their  own  notions  of  military  science;  and  the  same 
remark  will  apply  to  tho  Danish  and  Saxon  invaders. 

3£oman   ^eriolr. 

In  the  year  70  Julius  Agricola  received  the  submission  of  the  whole  of  the 
Brigantes,  having  effected  by  policy  what  the  Roman  legions  were  unable  to 
accomplish  by  coercion.  His  admirable  prudence  led  him  to  introduce 
amongst  the  natives  of  Britain,  the  arts  and  manners  of  his  own  nation,  and, 
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by  instilling  Into  their  minds  a  taste  for  the  elegancies  and  Insuriea  of  civi- 
lized life,  he  accomplished  more  in  a  few  years  than  his  predecessors  had 
done  by  arms  for  upwards  of  a  centurj.  The  Britons  were  charmed  with 
the  mildness  and  the  justice  of  his  govemmetit,  and  puhlicly  prononnced 
him  their  benefactor.  From  that  period  the  Romans  fixed  their  principal 
station  at  Eboracam  (York),  which  place  became  the  capital  of  the  fourth 
Roman  Province,  called  Maxima  Cataritmu. 

AgricoU  having  reduced  the  north  of  England,  and  what  is  now  termed 
the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  secure  his  conqueats,  and  to  keep  the 
latter  district  in  subjection,  erected  a  line  of  forts  across  what  has  been 
termed  the  upper  iethmuB,  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Antoninus,  Iiollius  Urbicus  raised  on  the  same  site  a  new  chain  of  fortresEes, 
and  joined  them  tt^ether  by  an  immense  continuous  rampart  of  earth  and 
turf,  which,  from  the  name  of  the  Emperor  under  which  it  was  buUt,  is 
usually  termed  the  Wall  of  Antoninus.  It  is  now  called  popularly  Graham's 
Dike,  and  along  its  course  are  frequently  found  inscribed  tablets,  commemo- 
rating the  portion  built  by  the  different  troops  and  cohorts  of  the  Roman  army. 
Some  writers  assert  that  Agricola,  in  a.d.  84,  also  extended  from  Solway 
Frith  to  Tynemouth  a  chain  of  stations,  which,  in  a.d.  134,  were  connected 
by  a  deep  ditch,  an  earthen  rampart,  and  a  great  wall  raised  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  or  Adrian,  as  an  obstruction  to  the  sallies  of  the  Caledonians,  who, 
obstinately  refusing  to'  yield  to  the  imperial  eagle,  frequently  descended  in 
rage  from  their  mountains,  notwithstanding  the  barrier  raised  by  Agricola, 
and  penetrating  into  the  Roman  territoiy,  committed  dreadful  ravages. 

AAer  the  departure  of  Agricola,  in  a.d.  85,  this  unbending  people  overrun 
a  great  part  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Humber ;  and  being  joined  by 
numbers  of  the  discontented  Britons,  who  were  anxious  to  throw  off  their 
subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke,  carried  on  a  predatory  war  against  the  Romans. 
To  quell  the  revolt,  Julius  Sevenia  was  appointed  Governor  of  Britain,  but 
was  shortly  aiterwards  recalled,  and  Priscus  Licinius  was  sent  to  sncceed 
him.  Bat  the  Caledonians  continuing  their  incursions,  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
himself  arrived  in  Britain,  in  a.d.  ISO,  to  oppose  them  in  person,  and  fixed 
his  residence  at  Eboracum.  He  brought  with  him  the  Sixth  Roman  Legion, 
styled  Legio  Sexta  Vktrix,"  which  consisted  of  about  0,000  foot  and  600 
horse;  but  on  his  approach  the  invaders  retreated.     From  what  he  had  seen, 

*  The  title  Fictrix,  or  Conquering,  was  bestowed  on  tboee  legions  distinguished  for 
Bomt  teat  of  extraordinary  braveiT.  The  first  officer  of  the  legion  was  called  Ltgatia 
Legionit,  and  he  actsd  under  the  superiororderortheGeneralof  the  army  of  which  bis 
legion  fraiBed  a  part,  ortheGoTemarof  the  proTince  vheroit  happened  to  be  slalioned. 
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Hadrian  wu  convioced  that  the  chain  of  forts  erected  hj  Agricola,  was  not 
snffioient  to  reust  the  assaults  of  these  active  and  perseveiing  barbarians; 
and  he  determined  to  confine  their  incurBions  i>j  raising  that  fonnidable 
barrier  acrosB  the  island,  from  the  Solwaj  to  the  Tjne,  of  vhich  we  still  trace 
the  stapendouB  remains.  An  immense  wall,  nearly  seventy  miles*  in  length, 
extending  over  plain  and  mountain,  from  Sownesa,  on  the  Solway  Frith,  to 
the  now  celebrated  locality  of  Walls-End,  near  the  month  of  the  Tyne,  ac- 
companied on  its  southern  side  by  an  earthen  vallum  and  a  deep  ditch. 
This  celebrated  wall  was  a  massive  work  of  masonry,  varying  from  6  to  nearly 
10  feet  in  thickness,  and  from  18  to  10  feet  high.  On  the  north  side  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  fosa  30  feet  wide,  and  IG  feet  deep.  To  the  sonth  was 
another  lesser  foss,  with  a  triple  entrenchment  of  earth  and  stones.  The 
wall  was  fortified  with  a  formidable  series  of  33  stationary  towns,  with  intei> 
mediate  mile  castles  and  watch  towers.  Theso  towns  or  stalioas  were  a  short 
distance  apart  along  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  each  consisted  of  a  citadel, 
strongly  walled,  with  streets  and  habitations  within,  and  often  extensive 
suburbs  without.  The  smaller  fortresses,  as  we  have  just  observed,  stood 
between  these  towns,  at  the  distance  of  one  Boman  mile  from  each  other; 
and  between  each  of  these  again  were  four  small  subsidiary  buildings,  which 
for  distinction  have  been  termed  watch  towers.  And  for  its  defence  were 
assigned  four  squadrons  and  fourteen  cohorts,  composing  an  army  of  10,000 
men.  The  remains  of  this  great  rampart  at  the  pr^nt  day  rises  in  some 
parts  sis  feet  above  the  surface. 

Until  lately  it.  was  the  cu9t<»n  of  historians  to  consider  the  wall  only  as 
the  structure  raised  by  Hadrian,  while  the  earthen  voUum  oc  rampart  was 
ascribed  to  Soverua ;  bnt  the  Rev.  J.  Collingwood  Bruce,  of  Newcastle-upon 
Tyne,  cleariy  proves,  in  his  interesting  volume  on  "  The  Roman  Wall," 
recently  published,  that  both  are  parts  of  one  work,  ei-ected  by  the  former 
Emperor.  This  immense  erection  seems  to  have  been  part  of  a  system  of 
circumvallatioa  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  for  it  appears  that  remains 
of  similar  walls  are  found  on  the  distant  frontiers  in  Oermany. 

Having  thus  made  provision  for  the  future  security  of  the  province,  and 
having  also  restored  order,  and  driven  back  the  Caledonians  into  their  fast- 
nesses, Hadrian  returned  to  Rome,  leaving  the  Sixth  Legion  at  York,  where 
its  head  quarters  continued  for  three  hundred  years. 

The  expedition  of  Hadrian  to  Britain,  which  was  commemorated  by  several 

'  Tba  *ord  "  mile"  is  derired  ttma  Uie  Latin  word  ntilU,  a  tboasimd — a  tbDOnuid 
steps  or  pacoa  nuldog  a  Bamaa  mile.    The  mile  vaties  in  different  couuLries. 
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coins  in  lai^  uid  middle  brass,  seems  to  have  been  followed  b;  a  period  of 
profoand  trtmqnillitj.  In  A.r.  138,  HadriBn  was  suocecded  by  tbe  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  whose  Proprsetor  in  Britain  ma  LoUius  Urbicus,  a  man  of 
energy  and  talent,  which  he  was  soon  called  to  exeFciae  in  Euppresstng  a  new 
irmption  of  the  northern  tribes. 

The  Calsdonians  appeared  in  a  state  of  insurrflctioD  on  the  sonth  of 
Hadrian's  wall,  aided  by  a  remnant  of  the  Brigantes,  who  seem  to  have  pre- 
serred  a  precarious  independence,  perhaps  in  the  rugged  country  extending 
from  the  wilds  of  Lancaahira  over  the  lake  district,  and  who  had  freqnraitly 
made  predatory  outbreaks.  The  latter  wero  quickly  orerwhelmed,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  tribe  destroyed.  The  northern  insui^ents  were  driven 
intu  th^  monntains,  and  Lollius  Urbicus  cansed  the  new  harrier  to  be  raised 
for  their  restraint,  which  we  already  noticed  under  the  name  of  the  wall  of 
Antoninns.  The  energetic  measures  of  Urbicus  restored  tranquillity  for  a 
time. 

The  Bomans  had  now  begun  to  treat  the  natives  with  more  respeot,  and 
to  consider  them  as  component  parts  of  the  empire ;  the  Britons  wero  allowed 
to  become  participators  of  the  laws,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  Romans ; 
they  became  eligible  to  every  situation  and  office  for  which  they  were  qualified, 
and  they  no  longer  endnred  a  disgraceful  exclusion  from  intermarrying  with 
their  conquerors.  By  this  wise  act  the  Romans  gained  some  of  her  beat 
commanders  and  Emperore.  The  ancient  British  habits  too  began  to  he 
diseeteemed  by  the  chiefs,  and  regarded  as  a  badge  of  barbarism.  Tacitus, 
describing  tfas  change  which  the  manners  of  the  Britons  underwent,  says, 
"They,  who  a  little  while  before  disdained  the  langu^e,  now  aflected  the 
eloquenoe  of  Bome ;  this  produced  an  esteem  for  our  dress,  and  the  Toga  came 
into  general  nae,  by  degrees  tbey  adopted  our  vicious  indulgenoes,  porticoes, 
baths,  and  splendid  tables ;  this  among  those  uninfonaed  people  was  called 
cultivation,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  was  only  an  appendage  to  slavery." 

In  the  reign  of  Gommodus,  about  the  year  183,  the  Caledonians  ague  took 
np  arms,  routed  the  Roman  army,  and  ravaged  the  conntiy  aa  far  as  York. 
To  repel  these  invadere,  the  Emperor  immediately  sent  over  aa  Fropnetor, 
U^ns  Marcdlns,  a  soldier  of  approved  valour,  vrith  a  great  body  of  troops, 
who  quickly  restored  peace.  But  it  was  of  short  duration,  owing  to  the  revolts 
of  tbe  natives,  the  incnnitms  of  the  Caledonians,  and  the  insubordinatioD 
of  the  Roman  army.  In  tiie  reign  of  Sevens,  Yirius  Lupus,  then  Propretor 
in  Britain,  wrote  to  that  Emperor  "informing  him  of  the  insurrections  and 
inroads  of  the  barbarians  (aa  the  native  inhabitants  w»e  called),  to  beg  that 
he  might  have  either  a  greater  fone,  or  that  the  Emperor  would  come  over 
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in  person."  SeveruB  chose  the  latter,  and  in  908  {the  14th  year  of  his  reign), 
attended  bj  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  and  a  numerous  army,  he 
arrived  in  Britain,  and  immediately  advanced  to  York,  which  waa  besieged 
bj  the  Britons,  under  Fulgenius,  a  Scythian  General,  whom  the  natives  had 
drawn  over  to  their  assistance.  The  Emperor,  now  siity  years  old,  and 
sorely  afflicted  with  gout,  resolved  to  conduct  the  war  against  thom  ia  person. 
He  rejected  all  overtures  for  peace,  except  on  their  entire  submission  to  his 
mercT,  which  hard  condition  they  rejected.  They  accordingly  raised  the 
siege,  and  retired  north  of  Hadrian's  wall,  whither  the  Emperor,  with  his 
son  Caracalla,  and  a  great  force  proceeded,  leaving  his  other  son,  Oeta,  in 
company  with  Papinius,  an  eminent  Roman  lawyer  in  York,  to  administer 
justice  until  hie  return.  Severus  having  at  length,  in  a.d.  209,  subdued  or 
concluded  a  treaty  with  these  hitherto  unconquered  people,  at  a  loss,  accor- 
ding to  Dion  and  others,  of  no  less  than  60,000  men,  took  hostages  of  them, 
and  returned  to  York.  It  has  been  popularly  supposed,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  that  the  following  year  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  that 
immense  line  of  fortification  from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne,  which  recent 
examinations,  and  the  careful  consideration  of  ancient  testimonies,  have  left 
little  doubt  was  the  sole  wurk  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian ;  though  the  his- 
torian of  Severus  has  not  hesitated  to  pronounce  that  stupendous  erection 
the  principal  glory  of  his  reign.  Severus  carried  his  conquests  as  far  as  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  after  having  added  so 
much  to  the  Roman  territory  towards  the  north,  he  would  raise  a  barrier  on 
the  limits  to  which  the  Roman  power  had  been  confined  when  almost  at  its 
lowest  ebb. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  Severus  may  have  repaired  the  wall,  and  it 
seems  that  during  his  stay  at  York  he  often  visited  its  towns  and  garrisons. 

Alter  the  Emperor's  return  to  York  from  Caledonia,  it  is  related  that  he  went 
to  ofier  sacrifice  at  the  Temple  of  Bellona,  and  whilst  there,  news  suddenly 
arrived  that  the  Mmatte  and  the  Caldonii  (the  two  great  tribes  into  which  all 
the  other  tribes  of  Britain  had  in  a  manner  merged)  had  again  nnited,  and 
recommenced  their  predatory  inroads.  Furious  at  the  faithlessoess  of  the 
barbarians,  and  incensed  at  the  renewal  of  a  war,  by  an  enemy  whom  be  bad 
considered^  completely  subdued,  Severus  resolved  on  their  entire  extermi- 
nation; bnt  his  own  death,  which  occnrred  on  the  of  4th  February,  Qll, 
averted  the  accomplishment  of  his  sanguinary  design.  A  short  time  previous 
to  his  death,  he  addressed  his  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  thus: — "I  leave 
you  Antonines  (a  term  of  affection)  a  firm  and  steady  government,  if  yoa 
follow  my  steps,  and  prove  what  you  ought  to  he;  but  weak  and  tottering, 
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if  jou  reject  tny  coimciL  Let  ever^  part  of  your  conduct  tend  to  each  other's 
good ;  cheriali  the  soldiery,  and  then  you  may  despise  the  rest  of  mankind. 
I  found  the  republic  disturbed,  and  everywhere  distracted,  but  to  you  I  leave 
it  firm  and  quiet — even  the  Britons.  I  have  been  all,  and  yet  I  am  now  no 
better  for  it"  Then  calling  for  the  um  in  which  his  ashes  were  to  be  de- 
posited, he  exclaimed, "  Thou  Bhalt  hold  what  the  vhole  world  could  scarcely 
contain."  The  Roman  historian,  Eutropius,  informs  us  that  this  Emperor 
died  at  York — he  expressly  eays,  "  deceasU  Ehoraa, ;  and  Spoitian  also  says, 
"periit  Eboraei  in  Brittania."  The  Soxon  Chronicle  confirms  this  testimony, 
by  stating  that  "he  reigned  seventeen  years,  and  then  ended  his  d&ys  at 
York."    (Efer-wick.) 

After  his  death,  accoiditig  to  the  custom  among  the  Romans,  his  remains 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  Dion  Cassiue  and  Herodiao  teU  us  that  his  body 
vit8  borne  hj  the  soldiers  to  the  foneral  pile,  about  vrbich  the  army  and  the 
two  sons  of  the  deceased  Empeior  made  several  processions  in  honour  of  his 
memory ;  that  abundance  of  presents  were  cost  upon  it,  and  that  the  fire  was 
put  to  it  by  Caracalla  and  Geta ;  and  that  the  ashes  were  collected  and  re- 
ceived into  an  um  of  porphy^,  carried  to  Rome,  and  deposited  in  the  tomb 
of  Uie  Antonines. 

All  tlie  writers  who  have  described  Tork  have  dwelt  with  moch  exaltation 
on  the  magnificence  of  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Severus.  The  funeral  pile  is 
stated  to  have  been  erected  beyond  the  vill^e  of  Holgate,  about  1}  mOo  west 
of  tbe  City,  and  the  eminence  now  called  Sevena  Hill  is  doubtless  indebted 
for  its  present  appellation  to  its  connection,  in  some  way,  with  that  funeral 
ceremony.*  Drake  is  of  opinion  that  this  mount  or  tumuli,  where  the 
fmteral  rites  were  performed,  was  raised  by  the  soldiers  that  the  memory  of 
their  great  captain  might  survive  in  Britain;  but  other  historians  maintain 
that  the  bill  is  a  natural  elevation  on  the  face  of  the  country;  and  recent 
excavotioDS,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  Isrge  reservoir  for  the  new  water- 
works, have  confirmed  that  opinion. 

•  When  a  Itoman  died,  Ub  IkkI;  was  laid  out  and  irasbed,  and  a  small  coin  was  placed 
in  his  month,  which  it  wib  supposed  ha  wonld  require  to  pa^  his  passago  in  Charon's 
boat.  If  the  corpse  uta  to  bo  bnnit,  it  was  carried  on  tbe  iaj  of  the  foneral  in  BOlemn 
pnicMBuin  to  ttte  fonenl  pile,  which  was  raised  in  the  pl«co  sat  apart  for  the  purpose, 
called  the  lotrutiiiii.  The  pile,  called  rogvt,  or  pyra,  ms  boilt  of  the  most  inflammahla 
wood ;  and  when  the  bod;  had  been  placed  npon  it,  the  vfaole  waa  ignited  b;  the  rela. 
lions  of  (he  deoeased.  Perfumes  and  spiiitnons  liquids  were  often  poured  over  it ;  and 
ol^eeta  of  dUTerent  lands,  which  had  belonged  to  tbe  inditidnal  when  alive,  were  thrown 
into  the  flames.  When  tbe  irhole  was  consumed,  and  the  fire  extingnished,  vine  was 
seattered  otec  the  ashes,  after  which  the  nearest  relatives  gathered  what  remained  of 
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Ait«r  the  death  of  SeveniB,  his  two  sons,  io  compliance  nith  the  nill  of 
their  father,  jointly  assumed  the  imperial  purple;  but  the  elder  brother, 
Carocolla,  a  man  of  vile  disposition,  perceiving  that  his  half-brother,  Geta, 
was  in  much  favour  with  the  army,  on  a  slight  pretence  of  mutiaj,  ordered 
□0  Ices  than  30,000  soldiers  and  persona  of  both  sexes,  whom  he  considered 
as  Oeta's  friends,  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  with  his  own  hands  he  murdered 
Geta  in  the  arms  of  hia  mother.*  This  monster  then  returned  to  Rome, 
from  nhence  he  went  to  Syria,  where  he  was  assassinated  at  the  insdgation 
of  Opillius  Macrinus,  by  Martialia,  a  desperate  soldier,  who  had  been  refused 
the  rank  of  centurion. 

For  a  considerable  time  no  occurrence  of  importance  took  place  in  Briton, 
though  the  Sixth  Legion  continued  at  York,  But  the  country  north  of  the 
Humber,  where  the  Romans  had  settled  in  great  numbers,  began  to  assume 
a  beautiful  aspect.  They  cleared  the  woods,  drtUDed  the  marshes,  bailt  or 
improved  all  the  principal  towns ;  the  cheerless  cabin  of  the  British  chief  was 
exchanged  for  the  Koman  Villa,  with  its  decorated  porticoes  and  tesselated 
pavements ;  and  some  of  the  meet  important  Roman  stations  were  scattered 
over  the  once  wild  haunts  of  the  fierce  Brigantes. 

Id  the  year  237,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Dioclesian,  Carausias, 
a  Briton,  who  had  the  command  of  a  Seet  on  the  Belgic  coast,  passed  over 
into  Britain ;  assumed  the  imperial  purple,  and  set  at  de&aace  the  whole 
power  of  Rome.  He  is  said  to  have  been  proclaimed  Emperor  at  York. 
This  usurper  overcame,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Picta  and  Scots,  with 
vhom  ho  leagued,  Quintus  Bassianus,  a  Roman  Lieutenant,  who  was  sent 
over  by  the  Emperor,  to  dispossess  and  destroy  him.  After  reigning  for 
seven  years,  an  independent  Emperor  of  Britain,  he  was  treacherously  mur- 

the  bones  and  the  doilers  of  the  dead,  end  plnced  them  in  an  iim,  in  which  Ihey  were 
committed  to  the  grave.  The  alto  of  the  uBtrinum  has  been  Bupposed  to  have  been 
traced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  BBTeml  towns  in  Homim  Britain,  Persons  of  rant  were 
bnmt  with  greater  cerBmonies  lium  were  observed  on  ordinaiy  occasions,  and  on  a  spot 
chosen  for  the  purpose  instead  of  the  ordinoi?  usiTiruim.  The  Bomans  had  other  modes 
oF  sepulture  besides  that  of  crematiaD.  The  bodies  were  sometimes  bnried  entire,  but 
in  several  different  manners. — The  CtU,  (A«  Bovtan,  ami  tht  Saxon,  by  Thomas  Wright, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  F.SA,,  &o, 

•  Although  it  has  been  generally  agreed  bf  local  historiotis,  that  the  murder  of  Geta 
and  Papinins  by  Caracalla  took  place  at  York,  Qibbon,  in  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  tha 
Annan  Emj>fr>  (chap.  vi.  pp.  63,  98),  seems  to  ho  qoite  anconsaiaas  that  any  difference 
of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  whether  it  happened  at  Tork  or  at  Borne.  The  silence  of  such 
an  aathority,  on  a  question  inoidentally  so  important  to  the  bccoiw^  of  his  history,  is 
very  ominous  of  the  invalidity  of  the  claim  of  York  to  have  wituessed  the  assassinalion, 
as  well  m  the  death  and  deification  of  some  of  the  masters  of  the  world. — York  Oaidf. 
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dered  at  York,  by  bis  friend  Alectus,  who  appears  to  have  caused  bimself  to 
be  proclaimed  Emperor  in  tbat  City.  Botb  of  these  nsurpers  were  of  plebeian 
origin.  Some  authors  assert  that  Atectus  was  mordered  by  Asclepiodotus, 
who  olao  seized  on  tbe  gOTemment  of  Britain,  whilst  others  contend  tbat 
Alectns  reigned  until  Constantius,  sumamed  Chlorus,  was  elected  Emperor 
at  Borne,  in  a.d.  304,  when  the  lattor  came  over  immediately  to  Britain,  and 
slew  him  with  a  sword  of  bis  own  making — he  (Alectns)  having  been,  as  it 
is  asserted,  in  early  life  a  whiteBmitb.  Consfantius,  though  but  a  Senator  of 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  was  of  imperial  descent ;  and  having  some 
years  before  visited  this  island  in  the  character  of  Propnetor,  is  said  to  have 
married  Helena,  or  Helen,  a  British  Princess — but  that  Helen  was  of  British 
origin,  appears  to  be  a  mere  &ble.  Constantius  and  Helena  were,  however 
the  parents  of  Cotulaniitte  the  Qreat,  the  first  Christian  Emperor  of  Rome, 
who  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  York,  in  the  year  973, 
until  Niebnhr  published  hb  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Home,"  wherein  be 
shows  that  in  all  probability,  Naissus,  in  Mcesia,  was  the  place  of  bis  birth. 

Drake  and  other  local  historians  seem  very  desirous  to  prove  that  Cou- 
Etantine  was  bom  in  York  during  one  of  the  expeditions  of  his  father  to 
Britain,  but  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  many  circumstances  of  this 
nature,  connected  with  history  so  many  centuries  ago — especially  when  his- 
torians are  found  vieing  with  each  other  in  giving,  as  they  think,  an  impor- 
tance to  the  City  to  which,  in  many  instances,  it  has  no  claim.  In  the  in- 
Btauce  before  us.  Gibbon,  in  a  not«  to  tbe  fourteenth  chapter  of  his  Decline 
and  Fall,  destroys  any  lingering  inclination,  which  a  partial  citizen  might 
retain,  to  believe  tbat  such  was  the  case. 

Canstantiue  resided  at  tbe  Imperial  Palace  at  York  for  two  years,  and  died 
there  on  the  SSth  of  July,  306,  "  fifteen  months  after  he  had  received  the 
title  of  Augustus,  and  almost  fourteen  years  and  a  half  after  he  had  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of.  Ctesar."*'  The  ceremony  of  tbe  deification  of  the 
remains  of  Constantius  was  performed  with  the  usual  splendour  at  York; — 
Drake  has  collected,  with  great  diligence,  an  account  of  the  costly  character 
of  tbe  sole  rani  taes-t  Several  medals  in  memory  of  Constantius  were  struck 
on  this  occasion,  which  have  the  head  of  the  Emperor  vdatjon  et  laureatum; 
and  this  inscription,  "Divo  Constantio  Pio."  On  the  reverse  is  an  altar 
with  anet^leon  each  side  of  it,  holding  a  label  intbeir  beaks  between  them, 
inscribed  "  Meuobia  Felix." 

•  Oibbon'g  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,  liv.  p.  169, 
t  EtmrBonin,  p.  43. 
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There  wae  a  local  tradition  that  the  um  containing  the  ashes  of  Conatan- 
tius  was  deposited  in  a  vonlt  beneath  the  Church  of  St.  Helen-on-the- Walla, 
York ;  that  it  was  discovered  about  the  time  of  the  RefonnatiOD ;  and  that 
the  um  was  preaerved  for  some  time  in  that  church. 

Constantine  the  Great,  the  son  and  successor  of  Gonstantius,  is  said  to 
have  taken  great  pains  to  be  present  at  his  father's  death,  the  better  to  se- 
cure the  &vour  of  the  British  legions.  Gibbon  relates  the  arts  by  which  he 
induced  the  imperial  authorities  in  Eboracum  to  proclaim  him  Emperor  of 
the  West.  However,  it  is  certain  that  he  assumed  the  imperial  purple  at 
York,  with  the  titles  of  Ctesar  and  Augustus,  and  that  there  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  Ti^a,  or  golden  globe,  as  a  sjmibol  of  his  sovereignty  over  the 
island  of  Britain.  He  prized  this  emblem  highly,  and  upon  his  conversion 
to  Christianily,  had  a  cross  placed  upon  it,  and  had  it  carried  before  him  in 
all  his  processions.  The  Tufa  has  been  the  usual  sign  of  royalty  in  England, 
since  that  period,  and  is  considered  part  of  the  regalia. 

Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  he  not  only  left 
Britain,  but  Europe  also;  and  removed  tlie  seat  of  empire  from  Borne  to 
Byzantium,  called  afterwards  from  him,  Constantinople, 

In  312,  Constantino  renounced  paganism,  and  embraced  Christianity,  and 
in  tlie  following  year,  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  ho  made  a  solemn  declara- 
tion of  his  sentiments  in  the  celebrated  edict  of  Milan,  restored  peace  to  the 
Christian  church,  and  promulgated  the  principle  of  religions  liberty. 

EuBebius  aacribea  the  conversion  of  Constantine  to  the  miraculous  sign  of 
a  cross,  which  was  displayed  in  the  heavens,  with  the  legend,  "In  hoe  Signo 
Vincii  "  (By  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer),  while  he  meditated  and  prepared 
the  Italian  expedition. 

The  Britons  remained  quiet  till  the  year  3S6,  when  they  revolted,  and  the 
Scots  having  come  to  their  assistance,  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of 
Traherus,  their  Lieutenant,  were  defeated,  and  Ootavius,  the  British  chief, 
was  crowned  King  of  all  Britain,  at  York. 

After  this,  Octavius  ungratefully  sought  to  dispossess  his  benefactors,  the 
Picts  and  Soots,  of  that  part  of  the  country  allotted  to  them  by  Cosarius ; 
but  the  King  of  Scotland  being  informed  of  his  intention,  came  suddenly 
upon  him,  and  compelled  him  to  flee  to  Norway. 

The  Romans  continued  to  hold  their  away  in  Britain  for  nearly  a  contury 
after  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great,  but  their  writings  afibrd  but  scanty 
materials  for  illustrating  the  history  of  Yorkshire. 

The  Emperor  Constantine  having  taken  the  flower  of  the  British  youth  to 
his  wars  in  Gaul,  Britain  was  left  open  to  the  devastating  incursions  of  the 
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Caledonicuia,  or  Picts  and  Scots,*  vihQ  in  364  renewed  their  attacks ;  and 
the  coantiy  was  at  the  same  time  harassed  by  the  Saxons,  whose  prcdatoiy 
descents  on  the  coast  indicated  their  intention  of  seizing  on  a  dominion, 
which  imperial  Rome  now  held  with  a  feeble  hand. 

Internal  dissensions,  and  external  assaults  were  now  hastening  fost  the 
downfall  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  and  in  a.d.  436,  the  Romans  finally  relin- 
quished all  possession,  power,  and  authority,  in  Britain,  in  the  48Ist  year 
after  Cwsar's  coming  orer.  "The  tyrants  had  left  none  hut  half  forrfgners 
in  our  fields,"  writes  William  of  Malmsbury,  "none  but  gluttons  and  de- 
bauchees in  our  cities ;  Britain  robbed  of  the  eapport  of  her  vigorous  youth, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  liberal  arts,  became  a  prey  to  her  neighbours,  who  had 
long  marked  her  out  for  destruction.  For  immediately  after,  multitudes  lost 
their  lives  by  the  incarsions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  villages  vrere  burnt,  cities 
demolished,  and  all  things  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  island  were  greatly  perplexed,  and  thought  it  hett«r  to  trust  to  anything 
than  a  battle :  some  of  tfacm  fied  to  the  mountains,  others  having  buried 
their  treasures,  many  of  which  have  been  dug  up  in  out  age,  betook  them- 
aelves  to  Rome  for  assistance." 

The  Roman  Oovemment  in  Britain  was  vested  in  a  Prefect,  or  Fropretor, 
who  -  possessed  the  whole  administrative  power,  judicial  and  military;  a 
Qusestor  or  Procurator,  appointed  by  the  Emperor  to  arrange  the  affairs  of 
the  revenue;  and  a  numerous  army  of  legionaries  and  auxiliaries  secured 
the  obedience  of  the  people,  and  protected  the  country  from  foreign  invasion. 
In  the  ra^  of  Constantine,  both  the  fbnn  of  government  and  the  territorial 
divisioss  were  Blt«red.  That  monarch  divided  his  vast  dominions  into  four 
profoctures — Italy,  Gaul,  the  East,  and  Rlyria.    Britain  was  included  in  the 

•  Scotlaod,  the  aocient  nuns  of  which  was  CaUdonik,  wss  first  inhabited  b;  a  people 
who  cams  from  Scjthia  or  Soandinavia,  fihidi  DOW  inolndes  Nonra;,  SiredeD,  and  port 
of  Denmark,  and  took  the  name  of  Pxk*  or  PeU>,  from  a  country  ao  styled  in  tbe  north 
of  Norway,  In  Iba  time  of  the  Saiona  they  were  called  Ftohu,  and  their  country 
PeolMani.  They  were  called  Caledonians  frtim  Ce^nddon,  which  in  the  ancient  British 
langDige  meanC  the  eoverta.  Soma  saj  they  were  descendants  of  Scythiac,  or  Ciothic 
eoloniats,  who  conquered  North  Britain  soms  ages  before  the  ChriBtiaii  era.  The  Scots 
were  originally  Gallic  Celts,  who  in  early  ages  migrated  from  the. western  shares  of 
BziCaiD  into  Ireland.  Theymademany  marauding  incnraionB  into  the  BomiLo  temtones 
on  the  sonth-irest  coast  of  Scotland.  At  length  they  settlad  in  Kintyre,  and  had  caloni- 
Eed  Argylo,  SItj  yean  after  the  Saxon  Conqneat,  when  a  bloody  Btmggle  ensned  between 
them  and  the  natiTeai  which,  at  the  and  of  310  years,  terminated  in  the  extinction  of 
the  Pictish  government,  and  the  union  of  the  Picte  and  Scots,  under  Ecnelh  Mac  Alpin. 
in  ij>.  Bi3. 
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prefecture  of  Gaul,  oud  the  deputy  of  that  prefect  resided  at  Yorii,  and  was 

called  the  Vicar  of  BritaiD.  Hia  Bubordinatea  were  the  Consolars  of  Valentia 
and  Maxima  Casarieruia;  and  the  Presidents  of  the  sub-divisions  called 
Flavia,  Britannia  Prima,  and  Britannia  Secunda.  The  superintendence  of 
the  army  vas  committed  to  three  Dukes;  the  first  commanded  from  the 
north  frontier  to  the  Humber;  the  second,  with  the  title  of  Count  of  the 
Saxon  Shore,  the  troops  on  the  coast  from  the  Humbet  to  the  Land's  End 
in  Cornwall ;  and  the  third,  the  Count  of  Britain,  commanded  the  garrison 
in  the  interior. 

Throughout  the  provinces  were  scattered  a  great  number  of  inhabited 
towns,  and  military  posts,  the  names  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  the 
Itineraries  of  BJchard  and  Autoninus.  They  were  partly  of  British  and 
partly  of  Roman  origin  ;  and  were  divided  into  four  classes,  gradually  descen- 
ding in  the  scale  of  privilege  and  importance.  The  Colonies  claimed  the  first 
rank,  and  were  inhabited  by  veterans  rewarded  by  the  lands  of  the  conquered 
nations.  Each  colony  was  a  miniature  representation  of  the  parent  city. 
It  adopted  the  same  customs  and  was  governed  by  the  same  laws.  In 
Britain  there  were  nine  of  these  establishments,  two  of  civil  and  seven  of  a 
military  descriptian,  namely,  Richborough,  London,  Colchester,  Bath,  Glou- 
cester, Caerleon,  Chester,  Lincoln,  and  Chesterfield.  The  towns  of  the 
second  class  were  called  Munidpia,  and  were  occupied  by  Boman  citizens. 
The  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Colonies  were  nearly  equalled,  and  in  some 
respects  surpassed  by  the  privileges  of  these  municipal  cities,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  imperial  statutes,  and 
possessed  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  magistrates,  and  of  enacting  their 
own  laws.  Privileges  so  valuable  were  reserved  for  the  reward  of  extraordi- 
nary merit,  and  Britain  could  only  boast  of  two  Municipia — Verulam  (near 
the  present  town  of  St.  Albans},  and  York.  The  Latin  Cities  were  the  next 
in  rank,  and  their  inhabitants  hod  the  right  of  electing  their  own  magis- 
trates annually ;  and  the  Stipendiary  Towns  were  charged  with  the  imperial 
tribute  from  which  the  other  towns  were  exempt.  These  distinctions  were 
however  gradually  abolished.  Antoninus  granted  to  every  provincial  of  rank 
and  opulence,  the  freedom  of  the  city;  and  Car&calla  extended  the  indul- 
gence to  the  whole  body  of  the  natives. 

The  science  of  agriculture  seems  to  have  made  great  progress  about  this 
time,  for  Tacitus  observes,  that,  except  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  some  other 
fruits  peculiar  to-the  hotter  climates,  this  country  produced  all  things  dse  in 
great  plenty ;  and  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  in  coming  up,  were  forward,  but 
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very  slow  in  ripening;  the  canae  of  whicb  was  the  oxceBsive  moisture  of  the 
earth  and  air;  and  Strabo  observes,  that  the  air  was  more  subject  to  rain 

Camden  says,  that  so  happy  is  Brittun  in  a  most  plentiful  product  of  all 
sorts  of  grain,  that  Orpheus,  (or  more  truly  Orwmacritua)  hath  called  it  the 
Teiy  seat  of  Ceres ;  and,  continues  tlie  same  writer,  "  former  times  this  was 
as  it  were  the  granary  and  magazine  of  the  Western  Empire,  for  from  hence 
the  Romans  were  wont  every  year,  ia  800  vessels  larger  than  barks,  to  trans- 
port vast  quantities  of  com  for  the  supply  of  their  armies  in  garrison  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Germany."  He  also  quotes  an  encominm  on  Britain,  from  an 
old  orator,  in  a  panegyric  to  Gonstantine,  thus,  "  0  fortunate  Britain,  the 
most  happy  couutry  in  the  worid,  in  that  thou  didst  first  behold  Constantine 
onr  Emperor.  Thee  hath  Nature  deservedly  enriched  with  the  choicest 
blessings  of  heaven  and  earth.  Thou  neither  feelest  the  excessive  colds  of 
winter,  nor  the  scorching  heats  of  summer.  Thy  harvests  reward  thy  labours 
vrith  so  vast  an  increase,  as  to  supply  thy  tables  with  bread,  and  thy  cellars 
with  liquor.  Thy  woods  have  no  savage  beasts;  no  serpents  harbour  there 
to  hurt  the  traveller.  Innumerable  are  thy  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  flocks  of 
sheep,  which  feed  thee  plentifully,  and  clothe  thee  richly.  And  as  to  the 
comforts  of  liferthe  days  are  long,  and  no  night  passes  without  acme  glimpse 
of  light.  For  whilst  those  utmost  plains  of  the  sea  shore  are  so  flat  and  low 
as  not  to  cast  a  shadow  to  create  night,  they  never  lose  the  sight  of  the 
heavens  and  stars ;  but  the  san,  which  to  us  appears  to  set,  seems  there  only 
to  pass  by." 

Itacittt  Txetei,  a  famous  Greek  writer,  affirms  that  tho  fertility  and  plea- 
santness of  Britain  gave  occasion  for  some  to  imagine,  that  these  were  the 
Fortunate  Iglanda,  and  those  the  Stata  of  the  BleiKd,  where  the  poets  tell  us 
the  face  lA  nature  smiled  with  one  perpetual  spring. 

Many  striking  evidences  of  the  stupendous  public  works  accomplished  by 
the  Romans  during  their  residence  in  this  country  still  remain.  "Like  a 
conqueror  of  modem  times,  they  bestowed  extraordinary  attention  on  their 
public  roads  and  walla,  and  at  a  distance  of  1,400  years,  we  can  trace  in 
l^ble  characters  around  us,  the  labours  of  the  mistress  of  the  world."  The 
Roman  veterans  were  no  less  famed  for  their  valour  in  tlie  field  than  for  their 
knowledge  and  assidnity  in  arohitectare  and  sculpture,  for  they  fought  and 
laboured  with  equal  skill  and  vigour,  and  it  is  mnch  to  be  regretted  that  this 
wise  policy  of  keeping  the  soldiery  usefully  employed  in  time  of  peace,  should 
have  been  abandoned  by  the  modem  European  nations. 

The  Sixth  Legion,  called  L»gia  Seata  Vktnx,  lemoined  at  York,  until  the 
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final  desertion  of  the  isl&nd  bj  the  Romans.  This  legion  vae  brought  out 
of  Gennuiy  l>y  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  its  station  at  York  may  easily  be 
traced  for  a  period  of  more  than  300  years.  The  ninth  legion  was  also 
Btationed  at  York,  but  ia  generally  supposed  to  have  been  early  dissolved, 
and  incorporated  <itith  the  sixth.  ,  This  legion  consisted  of  six  to  seven 
thousand  troops,  of  which  about  one-tenth  part  was  horse,  and  the  remainder 
foot  soldiers. 

The  Soman  soldiers  employed  much  of  their  leisure  hours  in  perpetuating 
their  names,  or  comphmenting  their  victorious  leaders  by  monumental  in- 
scriptions ;  and  also  by  inscriptions  commemorative  of  the  completion  of 
bnildii^B  and  public  works ;  and  in  erecting  and  inscribing  statues  in  honour 
4rf  their  principal  deities ;  but  after  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion 
these  statues  were  destroyed.  Many  Roman  coins  baVe  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  stations,'  where  the;  had  been  secreted  either  by 
the  Roman  soldiers,  or  by  the  affrighted  Britons,  when  the  northern  tribes 
or  the  Saxon  invaders  burst  in  upon  their  country,  and  rased  their  towns  to 
the  ground. 

BouAN  EoADB. — The  roads  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  nothing  more  than 
tracks  which  led  through  the  dense  forests,  and  even  part  of  the  morasses, 
and  pointed  to  those  parts  of  the  rivers  where  they  were  fordable,  or  where 
they  had  something  of  a  ferry.  The  Romans  bestowed  veiy  great  attention, 
labour,  and  expense  on  tlieir  public  highways,  and  they  never  thought  a 
countj'y  subdued  until  they  held  roads  for  the  purpose  df  marching  their 
legions  through  it.  They  made  roads  in  this  conntiy  many  of  which  remain 
ev^i  now,  and  when  they  came  to  streams,  they  spanned  them  by  arches  of 
masoniy.  The  Roman  roads  generally  consisted  of  a  regular  pavement, 
formed  by  la:^  boulder  stones  or  fragments  of  rock,  embedded  in  gravel,  and 
varied  in  mdth  from  four  to  fourteen  yards,  and  were  carried  over  riven,  not 
by  bridges  but  by  fords ;  and,  being  thus  firmly  paved  with  stone,  they  were 
commonly  called  Streets.  Stratum  is  the  word  made  use  of  by  Bede,  quite 
through  his  work,  to  denote  a  Boman  road. 

The  four  principal  Roman  military  roads  which  traverse  Britain  were  the 
WatUtig,  or  Watheling  Street;  the  Ermins,  or  Hermin  Street;  the  Foiseway; 
and  the  Icknild  Street.  The  Roman  roads  ore  generally  very  direct.  They 
seem  seldom  to  have  turned  out  of  their  course  to  avoid  a  hill;  and  in  some 
instances  we  find  them  proceeding  direct  up  acclivities  which  we  should  not 
encounter  at  the  present  day.  A  Roman  road  runs  over  the  top  of  one  of 
the  mounttuns  of  Westmorland,  almost  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
whick  is  named  from  its  elevalioQ,  High  Street. 
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The  WaUaig  Street,*  xihicii  divided  England  ia  length,  commenced  at  the 
port  of  Kntapis,  sow  Richboroagh,  in  Kent,  and  extended  to  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  Wall  on  the  Tjrne.  It  ia  probable  that  tbis  great  highway 
entered  Yorkshire  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bawtry,  but  the 
exact  point  is  not  ascertainable.  It  is  certain,  however,  from  traces,  that 
it  passed  through  Danum,  or  Doncaster,  over  Scawsby  and  Pigbum  Leas  to 
Bamsdale,  through  Fontefract  Park  to  Caatleford,  the  ancient  Zitgiolium. 
From  this  station  it  continued  to  Calearia,  now  Tadcaster,  and  from  thence 
to  Ebaraeum  (York),  the  chief  seat  of  the  Roman  power  in  Britain.  From 
York  it  was  carried  on  to  Iiurium  (Aldborough),  where  it  crossed  the  river, 
and  thence  by  liCeming  Lane  to  Cattaraclon,  now  Catterick  Bridge.  Cros- 
sing over  the  Swale,  it  turned  more  to  the  northward,  and  passing  over  the 
Tees  at  Ad  Tuam  (Piersebridge),  it  entered  the  County  of  Durham,  and 
tbence  continued  to  the  above  mentioned  Roman  Wall. 

The  Ermine  Street  extended  from  London  to  Lincoln  and  WarringtoB, 
crossing  North  amptonshire  at  Castor,  and  passing  through  Yorkshire.  The 
Fouemay  led  from  Bath  to  Lincoln  and  Newark;  and  the  Ickwid,  or  IcknUd 
Street,  extended  from  Coistor,  in  Norfolk,  through  Colchestor  to  Lincoln. 

Besides  the  Watliug  Street  and  Ermine  Street,  several  other  Roman  roods 
ran  through  the  Agcr  Eboracemig,  or  Province  of  York,  in  various  directions, 
and  for  the  discovery  of  some  of  them,  aa  also  many  other  Roman  works,  we 
are  mainly  indebted  to  the  industry  of  Francis  Drake,  Esq.,  the  learned 
historian  of  the  City  of  York,  and  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Leman.  A  military 
road  led  from  Mancunium,  or  Manchester,  to  York,  passing  through  the 

•  Tha  etjmolog]'  of  this,  tbe  greatest  or  the  Boman  roads,  hu  caused  maoh  dieensaion 
amongst  antiqaariaas.  Hovedeii  tMnks  (bat  it  was  called  t^e  Watliug  Street,  from 
Walbs  or  WatUa,  a  BritiBli  Sing.  Wbitlaker,  the  Manchester  biatorian,  and  Stukelef, 
are  of  opiniao  that  it  was  the  Gaetbeling  road — Sam  Onethelin,  ortberoad  of  th«Imh, 
the  Q  being  prouoonced  as  W.  Camden  thinlcs  that  it  derives  its  name  &om  an  nn- 
Imown  TitelltaoaB,  bat  that  its  etjmolog;  is  fhnn  the  Saxon  Wadia,  a  beggar,  l>eeaiisa 
tliia  rood  was  the  resort  of  soch  people  for  tbe  ofaarit;  of  trarellers.  Spelman  bnoies  it 
-was  called  Werlain-StTeet,&on  its  passing  IhTOOgbTerolBni.  Somner  derives  the  name 
from  the  Bel^c  WaDlelin,  while  Baxter  contends  that  it  was  made  b;  tbe  origiiuil 
Britons.  Dr.  Wilkes  waja,  that  it  was  more  indented  and  eroolred  than  other  Bomon 
rci*d*  nenallf  are,  and  supposes  that  it  was  formed  of  wattUt,  which  was  the  idea  also  of 
Pointer.  A  learned  writer  in  the  Mirror  of  it)20,  contends  that  it  was  made  from 
station  to  station,  and  benoe  its  deriaUon  from  a  strught  line,  which  in  man;  parta 
ia  10  apparent.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  it  was  planned  and  formed  b;  Vespasian, 
the  celebrated  Soman  general  in  Britain,  alter  the  varioas  stations  through  the  long. 
dom  were  finished,  and  that  he  named  it,  in  eompUnient  to  the  Emperor  TitelUus, 
rUeUa  Strata  Via,  Watling-Street  Way. 
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township  of  Stainland,  near  Halifax,  by  the  way  of  Oambodumim,  supposed 
to  be  Almondbuiy,  near  Hodderafield.  It  kept  the  Calder  on  its  left  till  it 
crossed  that  river  abont  a  mile  below  DewabafT-,  where  it  fell  in  with  the 
turnpike  road  to  Wakefield.  From  this  place  it  kept  tlie  direction  of  the 
present  highway,  half  the  way  to  Pontefract,  and  then  incliuing  to  the  left, 
joined  the  great  military  road  from  Doncaster  to  York. 

Another  of  these  Roman  ways  ran  from  Chesterfield,  by  way  of  Sheffield, 
Bamsley,  Hemworth,  and  Acworth,  and  joined  the  Watling  Street  at  Ponte- 
fract; and  a  Ticinal  way  appears  to  have  passed  through  Pontefract,  in  a 
southerly  direction,  to  the  villages  of  Darrington,  Wentbridge,  Smeaton, 
Gampsall,  and  Hatfield.  There  was  also  a  road  from  Manchester,  by  Cam- 
bodnnnm,  Wakefield,  and  the  Street-honses.  A  Roman  military  way  ran 
from  York  to  Derrentio,  near  Stamford  Bridge,  where  it  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  one  leading  to  Dnnsley  Bay,  the  Dtimu  Smaa  of  Ptolemy ;  and 
the  other  to  Scarborough  and  Filey.  The  branch  leading  from  Stamford 
Bridge  to  Dundey  Bay  is  now  called  Wade's  Causeway,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  Saxon  Doke,  Wada,  who  is  said  to  have  re- 
sided at  a  Castle  near  the  coast.  Drake,  in  his  History  of  York,  tells  us  that 
he  "had  his  first  intelligence  of  this  road,  and  the  camp  upon  it,  from  T. 
Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Pickering,  a  gentleman  well  versed  in  this  kind  of  learning." 
Mr.  Hiuderwell,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Robert  King  (who  discovered  the 
vestiges  of  the  Dumu  Sinus  road,  in  the  fields  near  the  village  of  Bronghton, 
where  eleven  Roman  nms  were  dug  np  in  making  fences  fbr  the  enolosnie, 
and  the  stones  of  the  road  have  been  frequently  ploughed  np),  gives  a  clearer 
idea  of  this  highway,  in  the  following  passage : — "  There  was  also  another 
Roman  road  which  passed  westward,  through  the  range  ttf  towns  called  Street 
towns,  viz: — ^AppIeton-le-Street,  Barton-le-Street,  Ac.  The  great  Roman 
road,  or  Ermine  Street,  continues  by  the  town  of  Barugh,  and  not  &r  frnm 
Thornton  and  Risborough,  to  the  barrows  near  the  little  village  of  Cawthom, 
or  Coldthom,  where  there  is  a  small  spring;  and  a  house  in  the  village  still 
retains  the  name  of  Bibo,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  having  been  a  drinking 
house  of  the  soldiers  from  the  harrow  camps.  Hence  the  road  proceeds  to 
Stopebeok,  which  it  crosses  in  the  line  of  the  Egton  road,  and  then  contJnue% 
at  a  small  distanoe  from  that  road,  to  a  atoite  cross,  called  Mab  GroM,  which 
it  passes  at  about  the  distanoe  of  forty  yards  on  the  west  of  the  cross.  It 
then  runs  northward  to  Keys-bee,  which  it  crosses  about  sixty  yards  east  of 
the  Egton  road,  and  pursues  the  northern  direction,  until  it  crosses  Wheel- 
dale-bee,  at  the  point  of  junction  of  that  bee  and  Key»-bec,  whence  it  proceeds 
by  the  Hunt-house  to  July  or  Julius  Park,  to  the  ancient  Castle  of  Mnlgrafe, 
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dtoBte  near  Dunm  Sittvi,  or  Dunslej  Ba^,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby, 
where  several  Bomftn  nms  have  been  found."* 

Another  Boatan  road  ran  from  York  to  Bridlington  Ba;  or  Filey.  This 
celebrated  bay  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Oabrandtomeorum  Sinta  Portuona,  or 
Salutarit.  From  it  a  Boman  ridge,  commonly  called  the  Dykes,  is  a^tarent 
for  many  miles  over  the  Wolds,  directing  in  a  straight  lioe  for  York.  The 
late  Sir  Chriatopher  Sykee  discorered  a  TCedge  of  this  road  at  Sledmere,  in 
levelling  a  high  bank,  Ibrmiug  oae  side  of  the  Slad»  sear  the  Men.  "  The 
irorkmen  came  upon  a  very  distinct  layer  of  small  gravelly  stones,  at  almost 
two  feet  tax  inches  irom  the  surface,  laid  in  a  codtok  form,  nine  feet  wide, 
and  sis  or  seven  inches  thick,  iu  the  direction  of  a  lino  betneen  York  and 
Hmimanby ;  but  after  it  ascends  the  hill  &om  Sledmere,  it  is  more  in  the 
form  of  an  intrenchment  than  a  road,  and  has  probably  been  ased  at  different 
periods  for  both  purposes,  "t  Drake  traces  this  road  from  Sledmere,  by 
Wharram-le-Street  and  Settrington,  to  Malton  and  York. 

There  was  a  Boman  vay  from  York  to  the  Pnetoriam  of  Antonisos,  which 
Camden  places  at  Patrington.  Drake  fixes  the  first  military  station  from 
York,  on  this  road,  at  DervnUio,  or  Stainsfordborgb,  now  called  Stamford 
Bridge  and  the  nest  station  at  Delgovitia,  now  I^ndesboroagb.  From  the 
latter  station,  part  of  the  Ermine  Street,  called  Homber  Street,  ran  south  to 
the  village  of  Brough  (ai  Petuarium}  on  the  Humher;  and  from  the  station 
ad  AbuM  on  the  opposite  side  (Wintringham),  was  continued  to  Ltndmn, 
now  Lincoln. 

The  great  militaiy  road  fi^om  York  to  Lincoln,  as  marked  ont  in  the  fifth 
and  eighth  iter  of  Antoninus,  was  by  Daman  (Doncaster),  and  crossed  the 
Trent  at  Littleboreagh,  the  ancient  ArgoUcum.  Thus  did  the  military  roads 
oonTerga  in  every  direction  from  the  eztremidos  of  the  province  to  Eboinoam, 
or  York,  their  common  centre. 

When  the  Romans  retired  from  Britain,  and  the  countiy  fell  into  a  state 
of  anarchy  and  confasioD,  the  roads  were  neglected  and  went  into  ruin,  and 
became  almost  impassable,  so  that  a  joomey  of  a  few  miles  could  not  be 
made  without  guides. 

Jtaman  StatioTU. — Besides  the  great  Roman  station  of  Eboraeum,  or  Ebu- 
lacum,  at  York,  this  County  contained  also  in  the  West  Biding,  the  stations 
of  Iranutn,  at  Aldborough ;  Legiohim,  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Airs 
aad  Colder;  Dmvm,  at  Doncaster;  Olicana,  at  Hkley;  and  Camhodvnum, 

•  HiiiderTBlI'»Eistoi7  of  Scarboroogb,  pp.  IB,  30. 
t  Allea't  Histor;  of  Yorkahira,  p.  14. 
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at  Aldmonbury,  near  Hudderalield.  The  stations  in  the  North  Biding  were 
those  of  CataracUmium,  at  Catterick ;  and  Derventio,  at  Stamford  Bridge,  or 
at  Alby,  OF  Aldbj,  a  mile  farther  northward ;  and  in  the  East  Biding,  Petu- 
aria,  at  Beverley,  or  Brough ;  Del^ovitia,  at  Londesborough ;  and  Pratorium, 
at  Patrington. 

Traces  of  Boman  Encampments  are  foand  in  several  places,  and  will  be 
noticed  under  their  proper  heads  in  thia  work.  (For  a  further  aeeoimt  cf 
Boman  BeTnains,  tee  the  Hisioiy  of  York,  at  mhsequenl  pagei.J 

While  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  England  and  Walea  contained 
thirty  Civitatea,  or  Seigniories,  governed  by  their  own  magiBtrates  ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  Britons,  when  left  to  themselves,  established  the  same 
numher  of  republics.  But  civil  discord  very  soon  established  military  tyran- 
nies ;  and  to  aggravate  these  evils,  the  Picta  and  Scots  were  continually 
renewing  their  attacks  on  the  divided  Britons.  In  a  few  years  every  trace 
of  popular  govemment  had  vanished,  and  the  ambitjon,  the  wars,  and  the 
vices  of  the  petty  Chie^ius,  or  Kings,  together  with  the  frequent  incur^ons 
of  the  above-named  depredators,  inflicted  on  the  country  more  permanent 
and  extensive  injuries  than  had  ever  been  suffered  from  the  incursions  of 
foreign  enemies.  la  the  north,  district  after  district  became  the  scene  of 
devastation  at  the  hands  of  the  northern  tribes;  and  the  approach  of  danger 
admonished  the  more  southern  Britons  to  provide  for  their  own  safety. 
Vortigem,  the  most  powerful  of  the  British  Kings,  learning  that  a  Sason 
squadron  of  three  Chitdes,  or  long  ships,  was  cruising  in  the  channel  in  quest 
of  adventure,  under  the  command  of  the  brothers  Hengist  and  Horea, 
hastened  to  solicit  their  assistance  in  banishing  the  northern  invaders.  The 
Saxon  chiefs  eagerly  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  British  Prince  to  aid  in 
fighting  his  battles,  and  depend  for  their  reward  upon  his  gratitude. 

The  Saxons  were  confederated  tribes,  conaiating  of  the  Angles,  the  Jutea, 
and  the  genuine  Saxons,  who  had  long  been  settled  on  the  shores  of  the 
German  Ocean,  and  extended  from  the  Eyder  to  the  Rhine.  They  were  a 
bold  and  wariike  people,  trained  to  arms  from  their  boyhood,  and  their  only 
profession  was  pillage  hy  land  and  piracy  by  sea.  Their  whole  time  waa 
devoted  to  indalence  and  to  rapine.  Every  warrior  attached  himself  to  the 
fortunes  of  some  favourite  chieftain,  whom  he  followed  in  bis  piratical  expe- 
dition ;  whilst  the  culture  of  their  lands,  and  the  care  cf  their  flocks,  were 
consigned  to  the  women  and  slavea. 
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/oeimus  tells  ub,  that  they  were  in  general  a  warlike  nation ;  and  were 
looked  upon  to  be  the  most  vaUant  of  all  tbe  Gennana,  botb  for  greatness  of 
'  mind,  strength  of  bodjr,  and  a  hardy  constitution.  Marcellinae  observee,  that 
the  Romans  dreaded  them  above  all  others,  because  their  motions  were  always 
sudden;  and  Orosius  saya,  that  "for  their  coursge  and  activity  they  were 
terrible."  They  were  eminent  for  their  tallneas,  symmetry  of  parts,  and 
exactness  of  features.  Wittichindus,  a  monk,  has  left  us  this  description  of 
them,  "  tbe  Franks  were  amazed  to  see  men  of  such  vast  bodies,  and  so  great 
souls.  They  wondered  at  their  strange  habit  and  annoar,  at  their  hair 
banging  down  upon  their  shoulders,  and  above  all,  at  their  courage  and 
resolation." 

Sidunins,  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Clermont,  in  describing  these  barbarians, 
says,  "We  have  not  a  more  cruel  and  more  dangerous  enemy  than  the 
Saxons.  They  overcome  all  who  have  courage  to  oppose  them.  Tbe^  sur- 
prise all  who  are  so  impmdmt  as  not  to  be  prepared  for  their  attack.  When 
they  pursue  they  infallibly  overtake ;  when  they  are  pursued,  their  escape  ts 
certain.  They  despise  danger ;  they  are  inured  to  shipwreck ;  they  are  eager 
to  purchase  booty  with  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Tempests,  which  to  others 
are  so  dreadful,  to  them  are  subjects  of  joy.  The  storm  is  their  protection 
when  tbey  are  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  a  cover  for  their  operations  when 
they  meditate  an  attack.  Before  they  quit  their  own  shores,  they  devote  to 
the  altars  of  their  Gods  the  tenth  part  of  the  principal  captives;  and  when 
tbey  are  on  the  point  of  returning,  the  lots  are  cast  with  an  affectation  of 
equity,  and  the  impious  vow  is  fulfilled." 

The  Saxons,  according  to  Lingard,  were  invited  to  Britain  by  Vortigem  in 
the  year  449.  Ancient  writers,  however,  are  at  variance  respecting  tbe  exact 
year;  "but,"  writes  Camden,  "at  what  time  soever  they  came  over,  it  is 
certain  they  showed  wonderful  courage,  and  this  tampered  with  great  pru- 
dence ;  for  in  a  short  time  they  became  BO  considerable,  both  for  numbers, 
discipline,  and  conquests,  that  they  were  in  a  most  prosperous  end  powerful 
'  condition,  and  their  victory  in  a  manner  entire  and  absolute."  All  tbey 
coDqnered,  except  soma  few  who  took  refuge  in  the  uncultivated  western 
parts,  yielded,  and  became  one  nation,  and  embraced  their  laws,  name,  and 
language. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  auxiliaries  invited  by  Vortigem  to  resist  tbe 
invaders.  For  six  years  th^  served  him  with  fidelity,  but  the  Picta  and 
Scots  were  no  sooner  driven  back  to  their  native  hills,  than  tbe  Saxons,  in 
their  greedy  desire  to  possess  the  fertile  country  for  which  they  had  been 
fighting,  obtained  targe  reinforcements  from  their  own  covntry,  and  tamed 
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their  svorda  upon  the  BfitoDS,  who  made  an  obHtmate  reeifit&nce,  ia  which 
the7  fought  manj  great  battles  oader  Vortigem  and  the  renowaed  King 
Arthur. 

The  Picta  and  Scots  baviog  succeeded  in  sabduing  all  the  couDb;  north  of 
the  Hnmber,  and  in  rendering  Yoik  little  short  of  a  heap  of  ruioB ;  Hengist, 
the  Saxon  geseral,  attacked  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter  near  the 
Ci^.  After  rescuing  York,  and  all  the  country  sonth  of  the  river  Tees,  and, 
as  has  just  been  obserred,  banishing  the  invaders  to  their  native  mouD' 
tains,  the  Saxons  received  large  reinforcementa,  and  turned  their  weapons 
against  the  Britons.  Several  bloody  battles  were  fought,  and  Kent  was  con- 
quered b;  Hengist.  Such  ia  the  account  given  bj  the  Saxon  chronicle ;  but 
^e  British  writers  tell  a  different  tale.  They  attribute  the  loss  of  Kent  to 
the  infatuation  of  Vortigem  and  the  treacherous  policy  of  Hengist.  They 
tell  us  that  the  British  King  having  beoome  enamoured  of  the  beautiful 
Bowena,  daughter  of  Hengist,  divorced  his  Queen,  took  the  former  to  his 
bed,  and  bestowed  on  his  &ther-in-law  the  Kingdom  of  Kent.  The  Britons 
being  satisfied  tiut  the  Saxons  intended  to  settle  in  this  country,  sent  &t 
Aurelius  Ambrosias,  Frince  of  Armorica,  who  is  described  as  of  Boman 
origin,  the  son  of  parents  who  had  worn  the  purple,  and  a  brave  and  unassu- 
ming warrior,  to  assist  In  defending  them.  Hengist,  hearing  of  tiidr  em- 
bassy, privately  sent  his  sons  Ochta  and  Abisa  to  secure  all  the  northern 
fortresses;  who,  strictly  observing  their  father's  inBtractions,  feigned  accu- 
sations against  many  of  the  leading  characters  at  York  and  its  vicinity, 
chai^ng  them  with  a  design  of  betraying  their  countrymen  into  the  hands 
of  those  enemies  whom  the  Saxons  had  defeated ;  and  under  this  pretence 
put  many  of  them  to  death,  some  secretly,  others  openly,  as  actually  con- 
victed of  the  treasons  laid  to  their  chaise. 

Vortimer,  the  son  of  Vordgem,  now  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Britons,  attacked  the  Saxons  before  the  arrival  of  Amkroaius,  and  defeated 
them  in  four  successive  battles.  Shortly  afterwards  Ambrosins  arrived,  and 
slew  Hengiet  iu  an  obBtinato  and  bloody  battle  at  the  village  of  Coninga- 
borough,  about  five  miles  from  Doncaster.  His  two  sons,  Ochta  and  Abisa, 
fled  with  the  shattered  remains  of  their  army;  the  former  to  York,  and  the 
latter  to  Aldborough,  but  they  were  quickly  pursued  by  Ambroaina,  to  whom 
they  surrendered,  and  by  whom  they  were  pardoned.  According  to  Oildas, 
Ambrosins  perished  in  a  domestic  quarrel  with  Goitolin.  Uter,  sumamed 
Fendragon,  succeeded  bis  brother  Ambioaius  as  Sovereign,  in  490.  Ochta 
and  Abisa  soon  after  revolted,  and  wasted  all  the  country  from  the  borders 
of  Scotland  to  York,  which  City  they  invested.  The  British  King  defeated 
item  in  battle  and  took  them  prisoners. 
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At  the  e&rij  ags  of  eighteen,  Arthur  ascended  the  throne  of  Britain  ;  and 
the  Saxone  taking  advantage  of  his  youth,  made  an  attempt  upon  his  king- 
dom. Ochta  and  Abisa,  baring  escaped  from  their  captivity,  fled  home,  and 
retaming  with  a  powerful  armj,  *gna  conquered  the  northern  porta  of  the 
kingdom,  which  thej  divided  into  two  oectionB,  or  kingdomBi  the  northern 
portion,  which  was  situated  north  of  the  Boman  Walt,  was  called  Bemicia, 
and  its  capital  was  Bamburgh ;  and  the  more  oonthern,  De^ifr,  or  Dsim,*  ot 
which  Tork  waa  the  capitaL  Arthur,  notwithstanding  his  jontfa,  attacked 
the  two  brothen,  and  defeated  them  in  several  baUles ;  and  the  following 
■nmmer  he  gained  a  decisive  rictory  over  the  Saxons,  slaying  90,000  <^ 
them  on  Uonnt  Badon,|  including  all  Qxe  Saxon  generals  and  the  fiowei 
of  their  onnj.  The  City  of  York  was  dehvered  up  to  him  immediatedj  on 
his  approach. 

After  ail  his  conqneets  this  renowned  monarch  was  slain  in  a  lebellion  of 
his  own  subjects,  and  by  the  hands  of  his  own  nephew,  in  543.  Though 
some  writers  assign  dates  to  the  explnts  of  this  great  chieftain,  who  is  said 
to  have  fooght  and  to  have  guned  twelve  battles ;  yet  Dr.  lingard  says,  res- 
pecttDg  him,  "if  we  diveet  his  memoi;  of  that  flctitioas  glory,  which  hss 
been  throwD  aroimd  it  by  the  imagination  of  the  bards  and  minstrels,  he  will 
■ink  into  equal  obsonrify  witli  his  fellows.  We  know  neither  the  period 
when  he  lived,  nor  the  district  over  which  he  reigned.  «  *  «  Perhaps 
when  the  reader  has  been  told,"  contjnnes  the  same  author,  "that  Arthur 
waa  a  British  chieftain,  that  he  fought  saany  batdes,  that  he  was  murdered 
by  his  nephew,  and  was  buried  at  GlastoDbuTy,  were  his  remains  where  dis- 
covered in  the  reign  of  Heniy  H.,  he  will  have  learned  all  that  can  be 
1  at  the  preeent  day,  respecting  that  celebrated  warrior."!  The 
T  of  the  discovery  of  his  remains  is  said  to  be  as  follows : — King  Henry 
n.,  whilst  in  Wales,  heard  an  ancient  song  of  the  martial  deeds  of  Arthur, 
accompanied  with  the  music  of  the  harp,  in  which  it  was  declared  that 
Glastonbury  waa  the  place  of  his  banal.  Henry  repaired  to  the  spot,  and 
having  ordered  the  ground  in  the  church  yard,  between  two  piyamids,  to  be 
excavated,  at  the  depth  of  seven  feet  a  brood  stone  was  disoovOTed,  to  which 
was  &steiied  a  leaden  cross,  with  this  inscription  in  rude  charaotets : — Hie 
Jmett  igptdtm  BtiB  Arturitu  m  JtuuIiB  Avtdoma.  Nine  feet  deeper,  we  are 
iaid,  his  body  was  found,  enclosed  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  for  that 

•  The  Kingdom  of  Xlnra  comprehended  TorkBhire,  DtLrbam,  ToniMBhlre,  Westmoi- 
Jand,  portiMis  of  Nartliuinberland,  and  CnmberUnd. 

+  Badon  bss  been  geuBrallr  supposed  to  hare  been  tlie  Clt7  of  Bath, 
X  Iii>Bard'aH)Bfan7ofEiigkiid,Tol.L,pp.Tl,7a,fcp.Bvo, 
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purpose.  Arthur  moBt  have  been  a  powerful  man,  for  the  chroniclers  of  the 
discovery  of  hie  remtuus  assert  that  his  shin  boue  being  set  on  the  ground 
reached  up  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh  of  a  tall  man ;  and  that  the  space  of 
hia  forehead  between  his  ejes  was  a  epan  broad.  His  Queen,  Guenhera, 
vhom  he  had  married  at  Yorli,  had  been  baried  near  him;  and  both  their 
bonea  were,  bj  order  of  the  Abbot  Stephen,  translated  into  the  great  church, 
and  there  rojally  interred  under  a  marble  tomb.  The  timo  of  King  Arthur 
is  gSDerally  supposed  to  be  from  the  year  506  to  £42. 

DisBOOsions  having  arisen  and  become  multiplied  among  the  British 
Princes,  the  Saxons  gained  an  entire  conquest  over  all  the  Britons,  save  a 
miserable  remnant  that  would  not  submit  to  their  joke,  and  who  sought 
shelter  in  the  Cambrian  mountains,  where  their  posterity,  according  to  Welsh 
history,  have  ever  since  remained. 

The  conquest  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country  by  the  Saxon  chieftains 
was  not  achieved  until  the  year  647,  that  is  ninety-eight  years  after  the 
arrival  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  in  Britain. 

Besides  England,  the  Saxons  possessed  themselves  of  the  greater  part  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Highlanders,  who  are  the  true  Scots,  call  them  Sattotu  to 
this  day.  The  name  of  England  was  established  in  a.d.  800,  when  Egbert 
assnmed  the  sovereign  authority.  Several  of  the  counties  are  mentioned 
before  the  extinction  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  the  smaller  provinces  or  king- 
doms of  which  became  counties,  as  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Essex. 
Hampshire,  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Berkshire  (portions  or  shires  of 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex)  are  mentioned  before  the  accession  of  King  Alfred, 
A.D.  671 ;  Devon  and  Cornwall  about  the  same  time ;  Gloucestershire  soon 
after,  and  most  of  the  other  countries  from  north  to  south  are  named  in 
history  previous  to  the  Norman  Conqueat,  where  they  use  the  same  langui^ 
with  us,  only  varying  a  little  in  the  dialect  And  this  language  we  and  they 
kept  in  a  manner  nncorrupted,  together  with  the  kingdom,  for  1,150  years. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  primitive  barbarism  of  the  Saxons,"  says  a  learned 
writer,  "  they  are  the  people  of  whom  we  have  the  great^t  reason  to  be  prood. 
The  Romans  introduced  into  this  island  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  the  com- 
forts of  domestic  life,  bat  the  Saxons  did  more.  They  not  only  gave  to  this 
kingdom  salutary  laws,  by  which  the  rights  and  liberties  of  its  inhabitants 
were  defined  and  made  secure,  but  they  laid  the  foundation  on  which  the 
faibdc  of  our  glorious  constitution  is  built ;  and  by  the  union  of  wisdom  and 
piety,  they  succeeded  in  gradually  forming  the  minds  and  manners  of  society 
to  an  intercourse  of  superior  polish,  and  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of 
morality  and  virtue." 
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The  BeUgion  of  the  Saxma,  wtkich  vas  a  mora  barbarous  anperstition  than 
tbat  of  Druidism,  which  it  superseded,  prevailed  till  ncarlj  the  close  of  the 
eixtii  ceotaiT'.  It  was  chiefly  founded  on  traditional  tales  received  from  their 
fathers,  not  reduced  to  any  system.  The  votive  sacrifices  of  the  Britons 
were  addressed  to  Ho,  the  god  of  peace,  but  those  of  the  Saions  were 
ohieSy  o&red  np  to  Mercury,  whom  they  called  Woden,  and  upon  whom  they 
looked  as  the  deity  of  war,  and  the  ancestor  of  their  princes.  His  sacrifices 
were  men,  and  the  day  consecrated  to  him  waa  the  fourth  of  the  week,  which 
■we  therefore  at  this  day  coll  Wednesday.  They  believed  that  if  they  could 
only  propitiate  this  deity  by  their  valour,  they  should  be  admitted  after 
death  into  his  haQ,  and  there  repose  on  coaches,  and  satiate  themselves  with 
strong  drink  from  the  bcoUb  of  their  enemies  whom  thoy  bad  killed  in 
battle.  The  dxth  day  they  consecrated  to  Venm,  whom  they  called  Frea 
and  Frieo,  from  whence  we  call  that  day  Friday;  as  Tuesday  is  derived  from 
Tviteo,  the  founder  of  the  Qerman  nation;  and  Sunday,  Monday,  and 
Saturday,  from  the  gods  Svnnan,  Moaan,  and  Sealer,  to  whom  those  days 
were  dedicated.  Thor,  whom  theiy  looked  npon  as  another  powerful  god,  they 
took  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  air,  and  to  him  they  dedicated  the  fifth  day  of  the 
week,  or  Thursday,  and  they  had  also  a  goddess  called  Foster,  to  whom  they 
sacrificed  in  the  month  of  April;  which,  observea  Bede,  they  call  Eoiter 
Monarih,  and  we  at  this  day  caU  the  paschal  feast  Easter,  Besides  being 
idolatrous,  they  were  likewise  strangely  superstitious.  Camden  tells  us  that 
Hkj  much,  used  the  casting  of  lots.  After  cutting  a  branch  from  some  fruit 
tree,  tbey  divided  it  into  little  slips;  each  of  which  they  distinguiahed  by 
certain  marks,  and  then  cast  them  promiscuoasly  npon  a  white  cloth.  If 
the  consultation  was  upon  public  affairs,  the  priest,  but  if  upon  private,  tha 
head  of  the  ftmiily,  aAet  worshipping  the  gods,  took  each  of  the  pieces  up 
three  several  timee,  and  then  gave  an  interpretation  according  to  the  mark 
set  upon  them.  To  ibretell  the  events  of  war,  they  used  to  take  a  captive  of 
tfie  nation  agunat  which  their  design  was,  and  compel  him  to  fight  a  duel 
with  one  of  their  own  country,  end  by  the  issue  of  this,  thoy  concluded  which 
side  would  conquer. 

The  Saxon  conquerors  divided  Britain  into  seven  portions  or  kingdoms, 
nnce  called  the  Htptareky,  over  each  of  which  a  monarch  presided.  They 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  a  flonriahing  condition  under  their  Heptarohy,  till  at 
length,  aa  we  ohall  see,  all  tke  other  kingdoms,  shattered  with  civil  wars, 
Htm  aabdned  to  that  of  the  West  Saxons;  and  Egbert,  the  ambitions 
mamzdt  of  that  kiBgdon,  wnted  them,  and  pnblished  an  edict,  ordering 
ths  whole  Heptaicfay  to  be  calM  En^MoHd,  L  e.,  The  Land  of  the  Angle*. 
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Caindeii  gives  the  following  Chorographical  table  of  the  Saxon  ] 

TABCHY : 

S.— The    Kingdom  of   the  ] 
South  Saxoja  eontained   J 


The  Contitiea  of 


Norfolk. 
Soffolk. 
Cambridge,  vtith  the 

IiU  Iff  Ely. 
'  Comirall. 

Somerget, 

wais. 

Hants. 
.  Berks. 
'  Lancaster. 

York. 

Darham. 

Cumberland. 

Westmorland. 

Nortbamberland,  ami 
Scotland  to  the 
Frith     of     Edin- 

MiddleRez,  and  jxirt 
HertfordBhire. 
"  Gloncestar. 

Hereford, 

Woroeeter. 

Warwick. 

Leicester. 

Batland. 

Northampton. 

Lincoln. 

HundngdoD. 

Bedford. 

Bacldnghant. 

Oxford. 

Stafford. 

Derby. 

Salop. 

Nottingham. 

Chester,  and  tkt 
other  poTtt  of 
Hertlbrdalure. 

CHMBTiAHnr. — The  Saxon  idolatry  remained  in  the  ascendant  throughoat 
the  greater  part  of  Britain  for  more  than  a  century,  but  waa  then  happily 
superseded  by  the  Christian  roUgion.  The  exact  date  of  the  original  intro- 
dnclioii  of  Chriatiani^  into  BrittuD,  is  inrolred  in  obscurity,  and  has  been 


I  y     The  Counties  of     ] 


The  Counties  of 


The  Caonties  of 


The  CoDDdes  of 


The  Counties  of 
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the  subject  of  mocli  dispute.  Some  nriters  place  the  date  of  its  introduction 
at  B  Tery  earij  period  after  the  death  of  Our  Lord.  A  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  aaja,  "In  the  Slst  year  after  the  Cmcifision,  Twelve  diaci- 
jiles  of  St.  Philip  the  Apostle,  of  nhom  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  the  head, 
came  into  this  land,  and  preached  the  doctrines  of  ChriBtianity  to  King 
Arvir^UB,  who  denied  them.  But  they  obtained  from  him  this  spot  (Glas- 
tonbury), with  twelve  hides  of  land,  whereon  they  erected  the  first  church  in 
the  kingdom."  Gent,  Speed,  Camden,  and  others,  assert  that  the  Gospel 
iraa  preached  in  Briton,  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  in  the  time  of  Suetonius, 
and  by  Simon  Zelotes  in  the  time  of  Agricola ;  whilst  some  authors  pronounce 
that  Christianity  was  planted  here  by  St.  Paul,  and  some  of  the  other  Apostles. 
The  chronicler  of  Dover  Caatle  says,  "  In  the  year  of  gisce  180,  reigned  in 
Britain,  Lucius.  He  became  a  Christian  under  Pope  Eleutherins,  and  served 
God,  and  advanced  Holy  Church  as  much  as  he  could.  Amongst  other 
henefitB  he  made  a  church  in  the  said  Castle,  where  the  people  of  the  town 
m^ht  recave  the  Sacraments."*  The  same  chronicler  then  goes  on  to  tell  of 
the  dreary  period  of  the  Sason  invasion  under  Heugist,  when  "the  Fi^an 
people  destroyed  the  chuTcbes  throughont  the  land,  and  thrust  out  th» 
CbriatianB." 

William  of  MalmBbury  records  as  a  remarkable  piece  of  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquity, that  when  St.  Philip  the  Apostle  was  in  Gaul,  promulgating  the 
doctrines  of  GhriBtianity,  he  received  information  that  aU  those  horrid  super- 
stitions which  he  had  observed  in  the  inhabitants  of  that  countiy,  and  had 
vainly  endea<roured,  with  the  utmost  labour  and  difficulty,  to  overcome, 
originated  from  a  Uttle  island  at  no  great  distance  from  the  continent,  named 
Britain.  Thither  he  immediately  resolved  to  extend  the  influence  of  his 
precepts,  and  despatched  twelve  of  his  companions  and  followers,  appointing 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who,  not  long  before,  had  taken  his  Saviour  from  the 
Cross,  to  superintend  the  aacred  embassy.  On  their  arrival,  the  Roman 
General,  Vespasian,  who  was  tarrying  at  the  court  of  Arviragus  and  Givenisse, 
interested  himself  very  warmly  in  their  behalf  with  both  the  King  and  Queen ; 
and  at  hia  request  the  royal  protection  was  granted  to  the  strangers,  and 
ttiey  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Arviragus ;  who,  to  compensate  them  for 
Awir  bard  and  toilsome  journey,  bestowed  on  them,  for  a  place  of  habitation, 
a  small  island,  which  then  lay  ^itste  and  uutilled,  surrounded  by  b<^s  and 
morasses.  To  each  of  the  twdve  followers  of  St.  Joseph,  he  appointed  there 
a  certain  portion  of  land  called  a  hide,  sufficient  for  one  family  to  lire  upon^ 

*  Sm  Appendix,  No.  I.,  to  Dogdale's  Acoonnt  of  the  Nnoneiy  of  St.  Martin. 
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and  composing  altogether  a  territor/  to  this  day,  denominated  "the  Tirdve 
Hides  of  Glaston." 

Mrs.  M.  Hall,  in  her  recentlj-pnblished  Uvea  of  tiu  Anglo-Saxon  Qtutnt, 
eajs,  "  The  account  of  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain,  taa- 
gular  and  romantic  as  it  may  seem,  is  not  undeserving  of  attention,  as  it  is 
veil  known  that  St.  Paul  preached  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  west;  and 
we  have  exceOent  authority  for  believing  that  some  of  the  Apostles  actually 
preached  to  the  Britons.  Theodorct,  who  asserts  diia,  declares  the  Britons 
were  converts  to  St.  Paul ;  and  states  that  Aristobulas,  a  Bishop  ordained  by 
St.  Paul,  and  sent  to  Briton  as  a  missionary,  was  martyred  a.d.  66.  There 
is,  indeed,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ChrisUan  futh  was  promulgated 
in  Britain,  luid  many  converts  made  prior  to  the  defeat  of  Queen  Bo&dioea. 
If  Vespasian  was  at  all  instrumental  in  establishing  it  here,  it  is  singular 
enough,  as  his  sen  Titus  was  the  destroyer  of  Jerusalem,  and  disperser  of 
the  Jews  throughout  the  world." 

The  Fabyan  Chronicle  says,  "  Lucius,  or  Lucy,  the  sone  of  Coilus,  was 
made  King  of  Brytons  in  the  yere  of  our  Lord,  C.  km.  The  whiche  in  all 
actes  and  deydes  of  goodness  followed  his  fore&ders  in  auche  wyse,  that  he 
of  all  men  was  beloued  and  drad.  Of  thb  is  lytell  or  nome  act  notable  put 
in  memoij,  except  that  all  wryters  agree  that  this  Lncuis  sent  to  Eleuthe- 
rlus,  then  Pope  of  Rome,  ceitayne  pieties  or  letters,  prayinge  bym  that  he 
and  his  Brytons  myght«  be  receyved  to  the  faythe  of  Christ's  Churcbe; 
whereof  the  Pope  beyi)g«  very  joyous  and  gladde,  sent  into  Brytayne  ,ii,  noUe 
clerkes,  named  Faganus  and  Damianus,  or  after  some,  Fugacioas  and  Dimia- 
UUB ;  these  .ii.  good  and  virtuous  clerkes  were  honourably  receyned  by  Lucius, 
the  whiche,  by  their  good  Doctryne  and  Tertuous  ensamples  gyuynge, 
conuertjd  the  Kinge,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Brytons. "*= 

The  Venerable  Bede,  who  wrote  his  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  eighth 
century,  "  and  whose  learniog  would  make  his  authority  respectable  in  any 
age,"  tells  us,  that  the  Christian  &ith  was  preached  in  Britain,  and  the  first 
hierarchy  established  by  the  missionaries  sent  in  a.d  170,  by  Pope  Elen- 
therius,  at  the  request  of  Lucius,  a  British  King.f  This  statement  is 
confirmed  by  St.  Gildas  the  Wise,  who  flourished  a.d.  495  ;  and  who  observes, 
like  Bede,  that  the  Britons  preserved  the  faith  in  tranqnillity  from  that  time 

■  f  abjon  Cbronicle,  p.  38. 
4  Eccles.  Hist.,  Book  L,  ohap.  iv.    Bede  iDforma  ns  the 

HoDDSter;  of  Bangor,  near  Chester,  ooottunad  more  than  ti 
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until  the  penecntion  of  the  Boman  Emperor  Diodetian  in  808,  when  St. 
Alban  xnd  eo  many  otben  snfieied  martyrdom.'*: 

Three  Britl^  Biahopa, — Eborius  of  York,  Bestitatus  of  London,  and 
AdelphJos  rf  Bichbccough — attended  the  first  eccleaia^icB^omioil  at  Aries, 
which  was  called  by  Ccmatantine  the  Great,  te  c<Hidemn  the  heresy  of  the 
Docatists,  in  aj>.  814.  According  to  the  accounts  of  that  Cotmcil,  publisbed 
fay  Simon  of  Paris,  the  Bishop  of  York  signed  himself  "  Etumua  Epucopeli  de 
CivitaU  Eboreuxnti."}  British  Bishops,  we  are  likewise  told,  attended  the 
CooQcil  of  Nice  in  the  year  325 ;  and  at  Uiat  of  Sardica  in  347.  The  first 
direct  endenoe  of  the  ezistttice  of  stractures,  dedicated  to  the  Christian  wor- 
ship in  York,  is  to  be  found  In  the  records  of  the  evente  whldi  occnired  in 
Quit  Cify  daiii^  tlie  straggles  between  the  Biitene  and  the  Saxons.  York 
was  dien  fretpiently  taken  and  re-taken,  and  sufiisred  sererdy  in  variona 
OB^es,  for  the  diSerent  conqaerors  took  but  litds  pains  to  keep  in  repair  the 
Tarioua  buildings  erected  by  the  Romans. 

AmbrosiiiB,  the  British  King,  held  a  Conncil  of  his  Princes  and  nohlea  at 
Yorit,  and  ordered,  we  are  told,  tiie  churches,  destroyed  or  injnred  by  the 
Pagans,  to  be  rebnilt.  King  Arthur,  who  is  stud  to  have  celebrated  the  first 
Christmas  erer  kept  in  this  conntiy,  at  York  in  aj>.  524,  gave  similar 
directions. 

Kow,  on  the  other  band,  some  writers  deny  the  whole  of  the  above  OTidence 
altogether.  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  a  most  zealoas  and  Bkilfol  antiquary,  in 
his  ezoedlent  work  on  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain,!  tells  us,  that  amongst 
the  immense  number  of  altara  aod  inscriptions  of  temples,  and  with  so  many 
hundreds  of  Roman  sepolebres  and  graves  as  have  been  opened  in  this 
eoontiy,  not  a  single  tnce  is  to  be  found  of  the  idigion  of  the  Gospel.  "  We 
seem  driren  by  these  dreumstonces  to  the  unavoidable  conclusion,"  he  writes, 
"  that  Christianity  was  not  established  in  Roman  Britain,  althcmgh  it  is  a 
eondasion  totally  at  rarianoe  with  tlie  preconceived  notions  into  which  we 
hare  been  led  by  Hie  ecclesiastical  historians."  The  same  learned  writer,  after 
examining  the  suttject,  is  of  opinion  that  tiie  few  allusions  to  Britain  in  the 
earlier  Christian  writers,  ought  to  be  considered  as  little  better  than  flourishes 
of  rhetoric.  "  Britain,"  he  says,  "  was  the  western  extremi^  of  the  known 
worid,  and  when  the  zealous  preacher  wished  to  impress  on  his  haarers  or 
readers,  the  widely  extended  success  of  the  Gospel,  he  would  tell  them  that 
it  ^tended  from  India  to  Britain,  without  considering  much  whether  he  was 

•  BellBTm,  de  Scrip  Eccles. ;  also  Usler  Eccles.  Brit.  Antiq.,  cap.  v. 

*  Cunden't  Britumia,  Qongh's  Edition.  . 

}  Th*  CeU,  t)it  jSdxott,  cmd  th*  Soman,  pp.  996,  ito. 
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literallj  correct  in  BBjing  that  there  irere  ChristianB  in  either  of  theea  two 
extremes.  We  must  probably  consider  in  this  light  certain  passages  in 
Tertullian,  Origin,  Jerome,  and  others."  With  respect  to  the  alleged  pre- 
sence of  British  "Bishops  at  the  Connoil  of  Aries,  he  thinks  that  the  lists 
printed  in  the  Collections  of  Councils  is  extremely  suspicious,  and  looks  very 
like  the  invention  of  a  later  period.  "In  the  year  860,  under  the  Emperor 
ConstantiuB,  a  Council  was  called  at  Arminum  (Himini),  in  Italj,  on  account 
of  the  Arian  controversy,  and  it  is  eud  to  have  been  attended  by  four  hun- 
dred Bishops.  The  prelates  assembled  on  this  occasion  were  to  be  Bupported 
at  the  pubbo  expense,  but  we  are  told  by  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  Sulpicins 
Severns,  who  wrote  about  forty  years  afterwards,  that  '  this  seemed  unbe- 
coming to  the  Bishops  of  Aquitoine,  Gaul,  and  Britain;  and  they  choose 
rather  to  live  at  their  own  charge,  than  at  the  public  expense.  Three  only 
ftom  Britiun,  on  account  of  their  poverty,  made  use  of  the  public  provision ; 
for,  though  the  other  Bishops  offered  to  make  a  subscription  for  thorn,  they 
thought  it  more  becoming  to  be  indebted  to  the  public  purse,  than  to  be  a 
burden  upon  individuals.'  If  this  account  be  trae,  and  three  Bishops  really 
went  from  Britain,  they  were  perhaps  only  missionaries,  whose  converts  were 
too  few  and  too  poor  to  be  able  to  support  them."  Mr.  Wright  thinks  it  not 
unlikely  that  the  three  names  of  British  Bishops  "pretended  to  have  been 
at  the  Council  of  Aries,  had  been  made  to  answer  to  the  three  Bishops  men- 
tioned by  Sulpiciua  Severus ; "  and  he  treats  the  above  accounts  in  which 
oooor  the  names  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  St.  Paul,  King  Lucius,  and  Pope 
ElentheriuB,  as  legendary  stories  resting  upon  no  authority,  and  which  vrill 
not  bear  criticism.  He  aleo  refuses  to  helievo  in  the  "pretended  persecndon 
in  Britain  under  Diocletian ;"  but  we  think  his  reasons  for  denying  it  are  not 
very  strong.  "A  persecution  of  the  Christiaus,"  he  argues,  "is  not  likely  to 
have  taken  place  under  the  orders  of  the  tolerant  Constantius,  who  was 
Governor  of  Britain  when  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  commenced,  and  who 
became  Emperor  two  years  later,  and  in  another  year  left  his  title  to  his  son 
Constontine."  Constontius  may  have  been  tolerant,  but  he  was  a  Pagan, 
and  the  representative  and  servant  of  the  persecntiug  tyrant  Diocletian ;  and 
that  he  (Constontius)  became  Emperor  two  years  afterwards,  and  that  after 
his  death  his  son  became  a  Christian,  seems  but  a  poor  cause  for  supposing 
that  he  refused  to  carry  out  the  rule  of  his  master  in  persecuting  the 
Christians. 

Our  antiquary  entertains  strong  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  woi^ 
attributed  to  Gildos,  on  which  chiefly  our  notions  of  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  intA  Roman  Britain  are  founded.    "  If  the  authority  of  such 
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writers  be  worth  ftnything,"  be  adds,  "  we  must  take  it  for  graoted  that  at 
least  after  the  age  of  Constantiue,  Boman  Britain  was  a  Christian  country; 
that  it  was  filled  with  churches,  clergy,  and  hishops,  and,  in  foct,  that  Pa- 
ganism had  been  abolished  throughout  the  land.  We  should  imagine  that 
the  invaders,  under  whom  the  Roman  power  fell,  found  nothing  but  Christian 
altars  to  OTerthrow,  and  temples  of  Christ  to  demolish.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  how  utterly  at  variance  anch  a  statement  is  with  the  result 
of  antiquarian  researches;  not  a  trace  of  Christianity  being  to  be  fonnd 
among  the  innnmerable  religious  and  sepulchral  monnments  of  the  Boman 
period  fomid  in  Brittun." 

But  at  whatever  period  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  were  first 
preached  in  this  kingdom,  it  seems  certain^  that  Christianity  had  been  quite 
extirpated,  and  that  idolatry  had  spread  itself  entirely  over  the  land,  when 
Pope  Or^ry  the  Great  sent  hither  Angnstine  and  his  fellow  labonrers,  to 
spread  the  &ith  of  the  gospel,  abont  the  year  600. 

In  Blinding  to  this  illustrious  Boman  PontifT,  the  Bev.  George  OUtot,  in 
his  EUstory  of  Beverley,  says  "  This  excellent  personage  sustained  a  character 
of  much  estimation,  both  as  an  ecclesiastic  and  a  politician ;  and  ample  jus- 
tice has  been  dene  to  bis  merite,  as  well  by  bis  cotemporaries,  as  by  succeeding 
generations.  To  bis  extisordinaiy  zeal  and  perseverance,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
were  most  essentially  indebted  for  their  conversion  ^m  the  horrible  system 
of  idol  worship ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  with  few  exceptions, 
was  exemplary  as  a  Christian  Bishop.  He  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  edu- 
cation, and  manners;  being  nobly  descended,  and  the  great  grandson  of  a 
Pope.*  His  distinguished  talents  had  been  improved  in  the  best  manner  of 
the  times ;  and  he  devoted  his  earlier  services  to  the  pnblio,  in  a  civil  station, 
as  Governor  of  Rome.  Early  in  the  prime  ol  his  days  be  formed  an  irresis- 
tible bias  towards  monastic  Tetirement.  How  well  calculated  soever  he  might 
have  been  for  civil  employmenta,  to  which  bis  inducements  were  more 
nameroos  and  weighty,  he  voluntarily  relinquished  the  splendid  offers  of 
ambition,  and  attached  himself  solely  to  the  calm  pursuits  of  learning  and 
reli^on.  His  paternal  fortune,  which  was  very  considerable,  he  distributed 
with  a  liberal  hand  amongst  his  kindred,  and,  with  the  small  remains  of  his 
property,  he  built  and  endowed  churches  and  monastaries.  His  gradations, 
firom  monkish  seclusion  to  the  papal  throne,  were  few,  but  honourable  to 
himself,  and  beneficial  to  those  who  employed  him. 

Before  his  pontificate  he  bad  derired  to  come  over  to  Britain,  and  obtained 

•  Felix  IL,  who  died  aj>.  493,  the  Uth  Bishop  of  Bmne. 
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permissioa  from  the  rdgnii^  Pope,  but  vas  prerented  by  the  people  with 
\chota  he  was  very  popalar,  and  who  would  not  BoSer  him  to  leave  Borne. 
This  undertaking  he  had  always  at  heart,  and  it  rose  from  the  followii^  in- 
cident:— Passing  through  the  maricet-place  at  Borne,  aometime  before  his 
olevatian  to  the  papal  throne,  he  saw  some  Saxon  youths  from  Britain  ex- 
posed for  Bole,  whom  their  mercsnaiy  parents  had  sold  to  the  Roman  mer- 
chants, according  to  the  cnatom  of  all  the  Teutonic  peopUs.  We  are  told, 
that  struck  with  their  fine  features  and  fair  compl^toit,  be  esquired  the 
name  of  the  coimtt;  which  could  produce  such  perfect  apeoimens  of  the 
human  frame,  and  was  answered  that  thej  came  from  Britain.  Finding 
that  they  were  still  heathens,  he  aigbed  dee^Jy,  and  said,  "  it  is  a  lamentable 
ooQsideration  that  the  Prince  of  Darkness  should  be  master  of  so  mnoh 
beanty,  and  have  so  many  comely  perwKis  in  his  possession ;  and  that  so 
fine  an  outside  should  have  nothing  of  G^'s  grace  to  ftimiah  it  witbin." 
Bede  adds,  that  he  again  asked,  what  waa  the  name  of  that  nation,  and  being 
told  that  they  were  oaQed  Angli  or  Angles,  "  Bight,"  said  he,  "  for  they  have 
aagdical  fikces,  and  it  beoomee  snch  to  be  companions  with  the  angds  in 
heaTen."  "  What  is  the  nasie  of  the  province  from  which  they  are  brought," 
eoatinued  he,  and  t^n  being  told  it  waa  Dekn,  a  diatriot  of  Northnmbria, 
"  Truly,  Dmra,  becauee  they  are  withdrawn  from  wrath,  and  called  to  the ' 
men^  of  Christ,"  said  he,  alluding  to  the  Latin  Da  va  Dti  enOL  "  What  is 
the  name  (d  the  King  of  that  province?"  EUa  or  AUa,  waa  the  reply. 
"  ABeluia,''  cried  he,  "  the  praiss  of  God,  the  creator,  must  be  sung  in  those 
parts."  So<m  aft«  hia  elevation  to  the  puitifical  chair,  he  tnzned  his  thoughts 
ia  this  abandoned  part  of  the  vineyard,  and  dispatched  bis  friend  Austin,  or 
Augnatine,  the  Superior  of  his  own  monastery,  with  forty  cthei  zealons  monks, 
to  spread  the  trstha  of  the  Go^d  in  Britain ;  and  by  their  preaching,  the 
Ckristian  religion  made  each  rapid  progreea  that  it  soon  became  the  pve- 
Tsdling  bith  of  the  country,  and  Augustiue  was  created  ArcUnshop  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  year  600,  aad  Ptiulinua,  another  Boraan  miarionary, 
Ardibishop  of  York,  in  638.  So  great  was  the  crowd  of  converts  to  Chris- 
tianlfy,  that  PaulinosJs  aaid  to  bora  baptized  tO.OOO  pemna  in  one  day  in 
the  r»€x  Swale,  in  Yorkshire.'*' 

•  Speed  Brit.,  f.  813.  Camden  aa7s,  that  the  Bishop,  after  haTing  coHBecratad  the 
Swale,  oonunaDded  Qiat  thej  should  go  in  two  by  two  and  Iwptise  each  other  in  the 
□•me  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  This  bat  was  {)erfkinned  at  Belperby.  The  river  Swale  was 
buld  Baiir«d  b7  the  Saxous,  and  termed  the  Jordan  qf  England  on  acMimt  of  this  won- 
derhl  baptism  by  St  FaDlinns.  The  same  exploit  is  related  of  St.  Angostiiie,  and  both 
the  riten  are  ulled  Swale,  thoush  the  one  rona  into  the  Thames,  and  the  other  into 
theUre. 
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The  En^ish  no  aooner  receiTed  the  tratbs  of  Ghristunity,  thin  irltli  ft 
most  ferrent  zeal  they  gave  up  themsdves  to  it,  and  etn^ojefi  theic  best  en- 
deavonn,  to  promote  it,  hj  discharging  all  the  datiee  of  Christian  pietj,  and 
bj  erecting  churches  and  monasteries,  so  that  no  part  of  the  ChristiaD  world 
could  Mthw  show  more,  or  richer  religions  establisbmenta.  Even  Kings, 
who  iinjaeiitly  find  the  greatest  obstacles  to  Tirtoe,  crften  set  thnr  subjects 
the  etrai^est  ezamides  oi  the  most  heroic  Tirtnes.  Several  monarche  ex- 
dianged  fbeor  pmple  and  sceptres  for  hair  doth,  their  palaces  for  poor  mean 
cells  in  the  monasteries,  and  their  power  and  command  for  the  homility  of 
obedienee.  So  maoj  persons  of  high  and  low  d^ree,  eminent  for  sanctity, 
did  England  produce,  that  the  conntry  was  jostly  stjled  The  Itland  of  Smittt. 

Under  the  Heptarchy  York  was  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Northom- 
faria.  or  North nmbariand,*  and  its  first  Saxon  King  was  Ida,  of  whom 
Wllltam  of  Malmsbniy  writes  thas,  "  The  most  noble  Ida,  in  the  foil  vigour 
of  Ufa  and  strength,  rmgned  in  Nortbnmbiia.  But  whether  he  himself  seized 
the  chief  aothority,  or  received  it  by  consent  of  others,  I  by  no  means  ventora 
to  determine,  because  the  truth  is  nnrevealed." 

Ida  died  in  a.d.  £99,  and  on  his  death-bed  he  divided  his  dominions 
1  bis  two  sons;  giving  the  part  called  Ddia  to  Ella,  or  Alia;  and 
.dda.  It  was  during  this  ndgn  that  some  youths,  carried  from 
this  cooDtry  for  sale  to  Borne,  attracted  the  attention  of  Gr^oiy,  a  monk, 
afterwards  Pope,  and  which  circomBtanoe  was  in  some  measure  connected 
with  the  re-introduction  ctf  the  truths  of  Christianity  into  Britain,  as  already 
related.  Ella,  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  Kii^  of  Deira,  left  at  his  death  hie  aon 
BSmed  Edwin,  an  infitnt  of  three  yeaiv  old,  for  his  snccessor.  EthdMth,  or 
Ethdfrid,  a  grandson  of  Ida,  soon  after  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Bemicia, 
nd  after  nodering  himself  formidable  to  all  his  neighbours,  particularly  the 
Ficts,  Scots,  and  Welsh,  he  invaded  Dedra,  from  whence  be  expelled  the 
in&nt  King,  and  united  that  kingdom  to  his  own  dominionB.  Edwin  wat 
oairied  to  North  Wales,  and  educated  by  Cadvan,  a  Prince  of  that  conntiy. 
Tor  the  space  of  twenty-seven  years  Edwin  wandered,  a  fuf^tive  Prince, 
fluDogh  the  dlfierest  kingdcoas  c€  the  Heptarchy,  without  being  able  to  re- 
oover  bis  paternal  dominions,  or  evm  to  find  a  secure  aBylnm,  as  the  power  of 
Ethdhith  deterred  the  Saxon  Princes  from  provoking  bis  resentment  by 
protecting  a  forlorn  orphan.  At  length,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  his  many 
vxodlent  qsaUties,  and  m^estic  deportment,  gained  him  the  favour  of  Bed- 

•  The  Kingdom  of  Northumberland  WW  so  called  bom  its  abntioa  north  of  UMriTOT 
Hmnbep    the  land  north  of  Qu  Hamber, 
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irald.  King  of  East  Anglia,  and  his  rojal  consort;  and  for  a  short  perioil  ha 
enjoyed,  at  the  East  Anglian  court,  the  sheets  of  tranquillitj  and  repose. 

The  consequence  of  this  generous  act  of  hospitality  an  the  part  of  Bednald, 
were  two  hard-fought  battles  with  the  tjrant  Ethelfrith,  in  the  latter  of  which 
victory  was  declared  in  favour  of  the  East  Anglians,  the  Northumbrians 
having  thrown  down  their  arms,  and  betaken  themselves  to  flight.  Redwald 
advanced  into  Northumbria  without  opposition  ;  the  three  sons  of  the  usurper, 
Eanfiid,  Oswald,  and  Oawy,  having  Bed  into  Scotland,  and  the  Northum- 
bnauB  submitted  to  Hedwald,  who  not  only  restored  Edwin  to  the  throne  of 
Deiro,  his  patrimonial  inheritance,  but  also  gave  him  the  Kingdom  of  Bemicia. 

"Edwin  obtained  the  Kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bemicia  in  617,"  writes 
AUen,  "  and  in  034  he  acquired,  though  not  without  much  opposition,  a  de- 
cided pre-eminence  ovec  the  other  Princes  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  Bedwald  had  enjoyed  during  his 
life.  He  daimed  an  absolute  authority  over  the  other  Kings ;  and  by  an 
ensign  carried  l>efore  him  in  the  form  of  a  globe,  as  a  symbol  of  the  union  of 
the  Heptarchial  goveroment  in  bis  person,  he  gave  them  to  understand  that 
he  was  not  only  their  head  but  their  master."* 

Edwin  now  demanded  in  marriage  Ethelburghs,  daughter  of  the  late 
Ethelbert,  the  first  Christian  Kingt  of  the  English,  and  sister  of  Ebald, 
Eadbsld,  or  Ethelbald,  King  of  Kent,  a  Princess  of  great  beauty  and  virtue; 
but  his  proposal  met  with  a  refusal  which  he,  then  in  the  acme  of  his  power, 
had  not  expected.  She  was  a  Christian,  and  he  yet  an  idolater.  She  would 
not  renounce  her  faith  for  the  splendour  of  a  throne ;  nor  would  she  become 
the  consort  of  Edwin,  unless  she  might  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  her 
own  religion.  Edwin  submitted  to  this,  and  Ethelburgha  brought  with  her 
Faulinus,  a  Roman  Missionary  and  Christian  Bishop,  as  well  as  Christian 
attendants.  On  Easter  eve,  in  4Q6,  the  Queen  was  delivered  of  a  daughter; 
and  on  Easter  day  an  assassin,  named  Eumer,  sent  by  Quichelm,  King  of 
the  West  Saxons,  being  admitted  into  the  presence  of  King  Cdwin,  attempted 
to  stab  him  with  a  poisoned  d^ger.  He  would  have  certainly  killed  him,  if 
LiUa,  his  favourite  and  fiiithful  minister,  had  not,  for  want  of  a  buckler,  inters 
posed  his  own  body,  and  so  saved  the  King's  life  with  the  bss  of  hb  own. 

•  Allen's  HistoTy  of  Yorkshire,  p.  S8. 
+  Aocording  to  Camden,  the  word  "King''  is  derived  lh>m  the  Saxon  Cyning,  «r 
Com/ng,  which  signifies  the  same;  and  that  from  cor,  "  power,"  or  i«n,  "knowlet^e," 
wherewith  every  monarofa  is  sopposed  to  be  invested.  The  I^tiD  Tex,  the  Scythian  rvix, 
the  Pimia  ftich,  the  Spanish  rcy,  and  the  French  Toy,  came  all,  aocordiiiB  to  Postal, 
troTa  the  Hebrew  rateh,  "  chief  head." 
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The  d^ger  voanded  the  King  through  the  bod;  of  his  officer.  The  ruffian 
ms  cnt  to  pieces  upon  the  spot,  but  not  before  he  bad  killed  another  of  the 
courtiers.  The  King  returned  thanks  to  the  gods  for  his  preservation ;  but 
PaaUnoa  told  him  it  was  the  effect  of  the  praters  of  his  Queen,  and  exhorted 
him  to  thank  the  tme  God,  for  his  merciful  protection  of  his  person,  and  for 
her  safe  delivei;.  The  King  was  pleased  with  this  discourse,  and  soon  after 
he  began  to  examine  the  subject  of  religion.  He  consented  that  his  infant 
daughter  should  be  consecrated  to  God,  and  she  was  baptized  on  Whit-Suudaj, 
and  colled  Eanfleda,  being  the  first  fruits  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria. 
These  things  happened  in  the  royal  residence  upon  the  Derwent,  says  Bede ; 
that  is,  near  the  Roman  station  Derrentiue,  or  Derventio,  mentioned  by 
Antoninus,  in  his  Itinerary  of  Britain.  The  place  ia  supposed  to  be  near  to 
Stamford  Bridge,  and  ia  now  called  Aldby,  that  is.  Old  Dw^ng;  and  near 
to  it  Camden  noticed  the  ruins  of  an  old  Castle. 

The  Eing  moreover  promised  Paulinus,  that  if  God  restored  bim  his 
health,  and  made  him  victorious  over  those  who  bad  conspired  so  basely  to 
take  away  his  life,  he  would  become  himself  a  Christian.  When  bis  wound 
was  healed,  he  assembled  his  army,  marched  against  the  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  ^uqoished  him  in  the  field,  and  either  slew  or  took  prisoners  all 
die  antJiors  of  the  wicked  plot  of  his  assassinatiDu.  From  this  time  he  no 
more  worshipped  idols ;  yet  he  deferred  to  accomplish  his  promise  of  re- 
ceiving baptism.  Paulinas  continued  to  exhort  him,  and  to  pray  earnestly 
ibr  his  courersion ;  and  Edwin  was  willingly  instructed  in  the  faith,  oAen 
meditated  on  it  by  himself,  and  consulted  with  the  wisest  among  his  great 
officers.  Pope Boni&ce  sent  him  an  esbortator;  letter,  with  presents;  and  a 
ailver  looking-^ass  and  an  ivory  comb  to  bis  Queen.  At  length  a  day  was 
appointed  when  the  sutject  of  rebgion  was  to  be  discussed  in  the  presence  of 
the  court;  Paulinna  waa  to  point  ont  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  whilst 
Gnfi,  or,  as  it  is  written  by  Bede  in  the  Northumbrian  dialect,  Coifi,  Edwin's 
high  priest,  was  to  defend  the  idolatry  of  his  fathers.  The  result  of  this 
discnsaion  was  that  Coifi,  the  h^h  priest  of  the  idols,  declared  that  by  expe- 
rience it  was  manifest  that  their  gods  had  no  power,  and  ha  advised  the 
£it^  to  command  fire  to  be  set  to  the  Pagan  temples  and  altars.  The  King 
asked  him  who  should  first  profane  them.  Coifi  answered  that  he,  himself, 
who  had  been  the  foremost  in  their  worship,  ought  to  do  it  for  an  example  to 
others.  Then  he  desired  to  be  Jumished  with  arms  and  a  horse ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  thdr  superstition,  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  high  priest  to  bear  any 
arms,  or  to  ride  on  a  horse,  but  only  a  mare.  Being  thereupon  mounted  on 
the  King's  own  horse,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  a  spear  in  his  hand. 
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ha  rode  to  the  tem^,  vhkh  he  pro&tied  b;  cutiog  his  spesr  inta  it  He 
thea  commoBded  ihoao  that  aocomfiaiued  him  to  pull  it  Aowa,  and  ban  it. 
The  parish  church  of  GodmBoham,  near  Mu^et  Walton,  in  the  East 
Eiding,  now  occnpies  the  site  of  this  temple.  This  phtce,  ssjb  Bede,  the 
Tenentble  patriarch  c^  Saxon  history,  writing  in  731,  is  to  tiie  east  of  York, 
beyond  the  Dwweot,  and  is  called  Godmuodit^ham.  Mr.  Wright,  in  hi« 
Wmtderingt  af  «n  Antiqiutnf,  recently  puUished,  tliinks  it  passible  that 
Londesbonnigh,  may  have  been  the  site  of  King  Edwin's  readenoe,  that 
place  being  but  one  mile  distant  tiota  the  Pagan  tem[de. 

On  Easter  Day  (April  ISth,  6S7),  King  Edwm  and  sereral  of  his  nobkfl 
were  baptised  by  Paulious  at  York,  in  a  sm^  wooden  chnrch  or  oratory, 
hastily  erected,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Edwin  afterwards  be^an  a  lange 
church  of  stone,  in  which  this  was  enclooed,  and  which  was  finished  by  St. 
Oswald,  one  of  his  successors.  Paohnas  fixed  bis  e^nscopal  See  at  Yoi^  with 
the  a{^robation  of  King  Edwin,  and  conidnoed  to  preach  freely  daring  the 
remaining  six  years  of  Uiis  Prince's  reign.  The  peo^  flocked  In  orowds  to 
tec^ve  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and,  as  we  have  seen  at  pages  IQ  and  60, 
the  good  Bishop  baptized  them  in  multitBdes  in  the  riTors.  When  the  King 
and  Qneen  were  at  their  country  pilace  of  Yeverin,  in  GlendaJe,  among  the 
Bemidans  in  Northumberiand,  the  Bishop  was  occupied  thirty-six  days 
together,  from  morning  till  night,  in  instencting  persons,  and  baptizing  them 
in  the  little  river  Olen.  When  Paulinus  was  with  the  court  in  the  country 
«f  the  Deira,  he  baptized  in  the  river  Swale,  near  Catterick.  Edwin  built  « 
church  near  this  place  in  honour  of  St.  Alban,  from  which  a  new  town  arose, 
which  was  called  Albsnsbory,  and  dnoe  jUmendbory.  The  royal  palace  at 
^t  place  was  burnt  by  the  Pagans  after  the  death  of  King  Edwin.  His 
BDCcessors  had  their  country  palace  in  the  territory  of  Loidis,  «r  Leeds,  wfaei« 
a  town  of  that  name  was  afterwards  built 

Edwin's  reign,  of  seventeen  years,  is  the  brightest  in  Hm  annals  of  the 
Heptarchy.  He  reclaimed  his  subjects  from  tbe  licentious  liie  to  which  tJiey 
had  been  accustomed,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  strict  and  impartial  adr 
mioistrodon  of  justice.  It  was  proverbial  in  his  i^ign  that  a  woman  or  child 
niglit  (^nly  carry  from  eea  to  sea  a  purse  of  gold  without  any  danger  of 
violence  or  robbery.  As  no  inns  or  honsee  of  puUic  entertainment  existed  in 
those  days,  and  as  travelling  was  difficult  and  tedioae,  he  caused  stakes  to  be 
fixed  in  the  highways  near  unto  clear  springs,  and  brazen  dishes  to  be 
chained  to  them,  to  refresh  the  weary  B<goamer,  whose  fatigues  Edwin  bad 
lumself  experienced.  The  English  enjoyed  so  perfect  tranquillity  and  se- 
eoiity  throoghent  the  dominions  of  King  Edwin,  tint  his  peace  was  proverbial. 
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And  his  Cbristiu  nitnefl  tnn  Teiy  remaiiabls.  He  iras  eqnallf  leeloaB  to 
pr^liee  hinaelf,  and  to  prop^^ite  on  all  sides  the  maxima  sod  trnths  of 
Chriitjuiitf,  and  after  h&Ting  spent  six  yean  in  the  practice  of  tbe  Cbriidan 
Tiitoes,  Ood  nas  pleased  to  yiat  him  with  afflictioni  to  raise  him  to  the  ^ry 
of  msrtf idem. 

Penda,  the  Pagan  King  d  Mercia,  united  wit^  Oesdwaila,  King  of  Gtwynai 
or  North  Wales,  to  destroy  all  the  Eo^ish  Christiana.  Edwin  met  them  at 
a  pbce  afterwaids  called  Hetvesfleld*  (now  Heat&eld  or  Hat£eU),  a  villaga 
■enn  miles  from  DoncBster,  and  in  a  most  Idoody  battle,  fought  October 
ISth,  038,  lost  his  ovma  and  life,  in  tbe  48th  year  of  hia  age.*  Bia  bead 
was  borifld  in  tbe  porofa  of  the  church  he  had  boiU  at  Yoik,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  body  was  depoated  in  tbe  Ahboy  o£  Whitby. 

The  Ticton,  now  at  the  bead  of  a  rast  anny,  raraged  the  Kingdom  of  tbe 
Nortbamben,  and  York,  its  capital,  in  a  most  baibarons  manner.  His  only 
son,  Oafiid,  being  slain  with  bis  &ther,  Osric  and  Eanfrid,  the  tvo  nearest 
nelatiTes  of  Edwin,  were  cfaoaen  Kings  of  Deiia  and  Bernicia ;  bat  the  former 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  the  Welsh  King,  and  bis  brother  Eanfrid 
was  eni^y  and  trcBcberoasIy  pnt  to  death  by  Ceodwalla,  at  York,  in  634, 
though  be  came  to  that  City  with  only  twdre  attendants,  foi  the  pnipose  of 
treating  for  peace,  Oaiio  and  Eanfrid  bad  fonnerly  recdved  baptism,  the 
former  from  Panlinna,  and  the  latter  from  the  monks  of  St.  Columba,  at 
loolmkill;  bnt  each  relapsed  into  tbe  erTora  of  Paganism.  The  indignant 
pie^  of  tbe  Northwnbrians  ezpnnged  the  names  of  these  apostate  Princes 
from  tbe  catalogae  of  their  Kings,  and  the  time  in  which  they  rdgned  was 
distinguished  in  tiMir  annals  by  tbe  expresaive  term,  "  Tbe  unhappy  year." 

Oswald,  tbe  younger  of  tiie  aocs  of  Ethdfrid,  and  nephew  of  Edwin,  whose 
Bsler  Aoca  was  liis  motber,  was  called  to  the  united  throne  of  tbe  Northnm- 
becs  In  636.  This  Prinoe,  who  bad  in  tbe  preceding  reign  fied  to  Scotland, 
and  embraced  Cbrietianity  whilst  in  exile,  assembled  a  smaU  but  valiant 
army,  and  marched  into  Northumberland  against  Ceadwallo,  who  had  laid 
waste  the  ooaotr;  with  fire  and  sword  as  &r  as  the  Plots'  Wall.  Oswald 
gare  lite  tyrant  battle  at  a  fdace  called  by  Bede,  Denlabuni,  tjiat  is  the  brook 
Denis,  a^oining  the  IHcts'  Wall  on  the  north  side,  and  gained  a  coTDplete 
victory;  Ceadwalla  (who  used  to  boast  that  he  hod  been  bom  for  the  exter- 
minatioD  of  tbe  Angles),  with  the  greater  pert  of  his  army  being  slain  on  the 
fi^.     HaTing  thus  firmly  established  himself  on  the  Northumbrian  throne, 

•  ThU  name  was  giTen  to  it  on  acoooat  of  tlie  great  noraber  of  CbriBtians  th«re  sliin 
in  Uiis  engagement. 

•  Ob  St  Sdwin  mo  Bede  HUt.  i.  iL,  o.  0, 10, 19,  IB,  3a 
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Oswald  Bet  himself  to  rastoro  good  order  thronghont  his  dominione,  and  to 
plant  in  them  the  faith  of  Christ.  He  entreated  the  King  and  Biahopa  of 
Ireland,  then  called  Scotia,  to  send  him  a  Bishop  and  assistants,  b;  whose 
preaching  the  peo[db  nhom  he  goTerned  might  be  grounded  in  the  Christian 
rel^ion,  and  receive  baptism.  Aidan,  a  monk  of  tlie  celebrated  monastery  of 
Hy, — a  man  no  less  Teneroble  &r  his  virtues,  than  eminent  fur  his  learning, 
— iras  chosen  for  this  great  and  ardaouB  nndertaking.  The  King  bestowed 
on  Aidan  the  Isle  of  Lindisiame,  since  called  H0I7  Island,  for  his  episcopal 
seat,  and  thus  was  founded  that  ancient  See  which  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Durham.  By  the  great  labours  of  Aidan,  aided  bj  the  piety  and  mnnifi- 
cence  of  Oswald,  Christianitj  was  firmly  established,  and  maintained  its 
influence  amid  all  the  wars  and  revolutions  which  succeeded.  Oswald  filled 
his  dominions  with  churches  and  monasteries ;  and  his  own  virtues  were  so 
great  and  numerous,  that  many  years  after  his  death  they  procured  for  him 
the  honour  of  canonization. 

During  eight  years  Oswald  reigned  in  such  prosperi^,  that  the  Wdeh,  the 
Picts,  and  the  Scots  are  said  to  have  paid  him  tribute.  But  the  fate  of 
Edwin  awaited  Oswald.  During  a  progress  which  he  made  in  Shropshire, 
attended  but  by  a  few  friends  besides  his  domestic  servants,  Pendo,  the 
barbarous  King  of  the  Mercians,  who  envied  the  greatness  of  Oswald,  and 
detested  his  religion — and  who  nine  years  before  had  slain  the  pious  King 
Edwin — secretly  raised  an  army,  and  endeavoured  to  accomplish  by  strata- 
gem and  surprise,  what  he  dare  not  attempt  in  open  battle.  The  treacherous 
and  cowardly  wretch  fiercely  assaulted  and  killed  Oswald  at  Masserfield,  since 
called  Oswestry,  or  Osweltre,  that  is,  Oswald's  Cross,  about  scTen  miles  ttom 
Shrewsbury;  and  he  hod  the  ferocity  to  cause  the  head  and  limbs  to  be 
severed  from  the  trunk,  and  fixed  on  high  poles  driven  in  the  ground  as 
trophies  of  his  victoiy.*     This  treacherous  act  was  performed  on  the  Bth  of 

•  Cuaden,  Capgrave,  and  others  think  tbis  ii  the  place  vhere  St.  Oswald  was  slaia  ; 
but  Alban  Bnller  inugiaeB  the  scene  of  his  death  to  be  Winwloh,  in  Lancashire,  which 
WIS  andenUf  eaUed  Hasetfleld,  or  MBBerfalUi,  and  where  is  a  well  atill  oaUed  St. 
Oswald's,  which  was  formerly  visited  oat  of  devotion.  There  are  many  ohnrohea  in 
En^and  dedicated  to  God  in  honour  of  St.  Oswald.  The  year  alter  his  martyrdom,  his 
broUier  Oswy  took  bis  bod;  off  the  poles  npon  which  the  tyrant  had  affixed  them ;  he 
sent  the  head  to  Lindisrume,  and  it  was  afterwards  put  in  the  same  shrine  with  the 
body  of  St.  Cnthbart,  and  was  with  it  translated  to  Durham,  as  the  MilmabDry  historian 
and  others  aasnre  os.  The  rest  of  SL  Oswald's  body  was  then  translated  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Bardoey  in  Lincolnshire.  Part  of  the  relics  were  anerwards  translated  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Winoo's  Berg,  in  Flanders,  in  13S1,  aod  deposited  there  with  greet  solem- 
nity by  Ajlam,  Bishop  of  Terooanne.  St.  Aidan,  the  first  Bishop  of  Lindiattone,  was 
•lao  oanoniMd. 
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AngoBt,  642.  Penda  afterwards  ravaged  Nertfaumbria,  but  the  Rojd  Castle 
of  6«bbaboroagfa  (Bamborough,  in  Northumberlaud)  was  the  first  place  that 
TCDtured  to  stop  his  destructive  progress.  Situated  on  a  rock,  and  protected 
on  one  aide  by  a  steep  ascent,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  German  Ocean, 
it  bade  defiance  to  the  tjrant  But  here  he  displayed  the  ferocity  of  his  dis- 
position.  By  his  order  the  neighbouring  villages  were  demolished,  every 
combustible  materisl  was  collected  from  the  ruins  and  reared  up  in  an  im- 
mense pile  against  the  walls,  and  as  soon  as  the  nind  blew  fiercely  towards 
the  City,  fire  was  set  to  the  pile.  But  as  the  fire  and  smoke  was  being  waited 
over  the  beads  of  the  trembling  inhabitants,  the  wind  suddenly  changed,  and 
tlie  fire  spent  its  fury  in  the  oppoute  direction.  Chagrined  and  confounded, 
Fenda  isised  the  siege,  evacuated  the  kingdom,  and  turned  his  arms  against 
the  King  of  East  An(^a.  Soon  after  his  retreat  in  643,  the  Northumbrian 
Thanes  placed  Oswy  or  Oswio,  the  brother  of  Oswald,  on  the  united  throne, 
but  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  appeared  a  dangerous  competitor  of  the 
house  of  Ella,  in  the  person  of  Oawin,  the  sou  of  Osrio;  and  prudence  or 
necessity  induced  him  to  consent  to  a  compromise,  and  Oswiu  was  crowned 
King  of  Deira,  whilst  he  reserved  to  himself  Bemicia  and  the  northern 
conquests. 

Oswy,  who  was  never  pleased  at  this  division  of  the  kingdom,  afterwards 
asserted  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  D»ra,  and  ohhged  Oswin  to  arm  in  his 
own  defence.  According  to  Bede,  Oswin  was  of  a  religious  rather  than  a 
martial  dispoidtion ;  and  regarding  it  criminal  to  shed  the  Uood  of  his  sub- 
jects for  the  aapport  of  his  throne,  he  privately  withdrew  from  his  army,  vrith 
the  intention  of  taking  refuge  in  a  monastery ;  but  before  he  could  execute 
his  design,  be  was  betrayed  to  Oswy,  who  inhumanly  murdered  him  in  the 
hopes  of  more  easily  seizing  his  kingdom.  The  people  of  Deira,  however, 
dreading  the  dominion  of  so  cfoel  a  Prince,  immediately  elected  his  nephew, 
Adelwsld,  or  Odilwsld,  son  of  his  brother  Oswald,  as  their  King,  and  tbns 
was  Oswy  foiled  in  his  ambition. 

Adelward  commenced  his  reign  in  OSS,  and  for  three  years  the  Kingdom  of 
Deira  experienced  an  interval  of  peace.  Oswy  still  persevered  in  his  claim 
to  this  kingdom,  and  Adelwald,  fearing  that  hie  uncle  would  seize  the  first 
opportunity  to  execute  his  designs,  listened  to  a  proposal  of  a  league  with  the 
Kings  of  Mercia  and  East  An^ia  against  the  King  of  Bemicia.  The  Mer< 
cian  King,  seeing  bimaelf  supported  by  the  armies  of  East  Anglia  and  Delia, 
refnsed  every  overture  of  peace,  and  Oswy  was  obliged  to  try  the  fortune  of 
war  with  three  powerful  enemies.  The  night  before  the  eventful  contest  he 
fervently  implored  the  assistance  of  heaven,  and  vowed  if  he  was  victorious  to 
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jeTote  his  infant  daagbter  Elfledii  to  the  service  of  God  in  monaatio  Bechudon. 
But  while  the  tvo  armies  were  sdvancing  to  the  scene  of  action,  Adelwald 
was  forming  new  projects ;  hs  wisely  considered  that  to  whiofaerer  side  tb« 
victorf  inclined,  it  would  be  eqaally  dangerous  to  him,  and  that  the  ambition 
of  Penda,  as  well  as  of  Oswy,  might  hurl  him  from  his  throne.  Ho  therefore 
resolved  to  stand  neuter  during  the  battle,  and  save  bis  own  troops,  in  order 
to  defend  bis  dominions  against  the  conqueror.  Penda  attacked  the  Ber- 
nieians  with  great  impetooei^ ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Mwdans  saw  Adelwald 
draw  off  his  division  the;  sospected  some  treachery,  and  began  to  give  way, 
and  no  poesible  efibrt  could  raUy  them.  The  Kings  nf  U»cia  and  East 
Anglia  were  slain,  and  their  armies  n>nt«d  with  terrible  daughter.  Thus  fdl 
the  cmel  and  tieacherous  Penda,  after  he  had  stained  his  sword  with  the 
blood  of  two  Northumbrian  Kings — Edwin  and  OswaM ;  and  three  Kings  of 
East  Angtia — Sig^rt,  Egric,  and  Annas.  With  this  hoary  veteran,  who 
was  eighty  years  old,  and  who  had  reigned  thirty  years,  fell  twenty-eight 
vassal  chieftains,  or  commanders  of  royal  blood.  This  derisive  battle  was 
fought  at  Winwidfield  (Winmoor^  ot  Field  of  Victory,  situated  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river  Winwsld,  now  Aire,  near  Loyden,  now  Leed^  on  the  16th 
of  November,  666.  After  the  battle  Oswy  overran  the  kingdoms  of  the  falloi 
monarchs,  and  subdued  the  astonished  inhabitants.  Heroia  he  divided  into 
two  portions ;  the  province  on  the  norOi  of  the  Trent  he  annexed  to  his  own 
dominions ;  those  on  the  south  he  allowed  to  be  governed  by  Peada,  the  son 
of  Penda,  who  had  married  his  daoghter.  But  Peada  soon  aAae  perished  by 
the  treachery,  it  is  said,  of  his  wife,  and  his  territory  was  immediately  occu- 
pied by  the  Northnmbrisne. 

In  fnlfilment  of  his  vow,  Oswy  placed  his  child  TUfM"!  who  was  not  yci 
one  year  old,  under  the  care  of  the  Abbees  Hilda,  at  Hartlepool ;  and  her 
dower  was  fixed  at  130  hides  ai  land  in  Bemicia,  and  at  an  equal  number  in 
Deira.  This  muniSceot  donation  enatded.  the  sisterhood  to  remove  their 
establishment  to  a  more  convenient  situation  at  Whitby,  whero  the  royal  nun 
tived  the  space  of  fifty-nine  years  in  Uie  practice  of  the  monaetic  duties, 
during  oab  half  of  which  she  exercised  the  <^oe  of  Abbess.  The  King  soon 
afterwards,  stung  with  remorse  for  the  murder  of  Oswin,  founded  and  En- 
dowed another  monastery  at  Gilling,  on  the  veiy  spot  in  whic^  titat  Prinoe 
had  been  slain ;  and  the  communis  of  mmks  were  bound  to  pray  daily  for 
the  flool  of  the  murdered  King,  and  for  that  of  the  royal  murderer.*  Osvry 
had  now  under  his  control  a  greater  extent  of  territory  than  had  bdonged 

-  Bede,  iU.,  U.    Ntmins,  c  M, 
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to  any  of  bis  predecossors ;  but  long  before  his  desth  the  tyrannical  conduct 
of  his  oflEicers  caused  the  Mercians  to  revolt,  and  expel  the  North umbriana ; 
and  the  sceptre  was  conferred  on  Wulphere,  the  youngest  son  of  Penda,  who 
bad  been  anxiouel?  concealed  from  tbe  researches  of  Oswy. 

A  few  years  afterwards  Adelwald  died  without  issue,  and  Northumbria  was 
again  united  in  one  kingdom  under  Oswy.  But  this  re-union  was  of  short 
duration,  for  Alchfrid,  hia  eldest  son,  demanded  a  portion  of  the  Northum- 
brian territory,  with  the  title  of  King.  It  is  not  clear  what  means  he  used  to 
oblige  his  &tfaer  to  give  up  to  him  the  Kingdom  of  Deira,  but  this  is  certain 
that  Oswy  was  induced  to  divide  with  him  his  dominions;  and  thus  did  be 
leaign  that  Crown  which  he  so  long  and  so  anxioosly  desired  to  unite  with 
his  own. 

Christianity  had  now  been  preached  in  all  the  Saion  kingdoms  except 
Sussex,  but  as  the  missionaries  had  come  from  difierent  countries,  though 
tbey  taught  the  same  doctrine,  they  disagreed  in  several  points  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline.  Of  these  the  most  important  regarded  the  canonical  time 
for  the  celebration  of  Easter,  a.  subject  which  had  for  several  centuries  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  church.  It  was  universally  admitted  that  it  depended 
on  the  commencement  of  the  equinoctial  lunation ;  but  the  Roman  astrono- 
mers  differed  from  tbe  Alesandrinian,  the  former  contendiug  that  the  luna- 
tion might  begin  as  early  as  the  6th,  whilst  the  latter  maintained  that  it 
could  not  begin  before  the  8th  of  March.  The  consequence  of  this  diversity 
of  opinioD  was,  that  when  the  new  moon  fell  on  the  5th,  Cth,  or  7th  of  that 
month,  the  Latin  celebrated  the  feast  of  Easter  a  full  lunation  beforo  tbe 
Greek  Cbristiana.  Weary  of  the  disputes  occasioned  by  these  computations, 
tlie  Boman  chorcb,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centuiy,  had  adopted  a  new 
cycle,  which  agreed  in  every  important  point  with  the  Alexandrinian  calcula- 
tion. But  this  arrangement  was  unknown  to  the  British  Christians,  who  at 
that  period  were  wholly  employed  in  opposing  the  invaders  of  their  countiy ; 
and  they  continued  to  observe  the  ancient  cycle,  which  was  now  become 
peculiar  to  themselves. 

Hence  it  occasionally  happened  that  Easter  and  the  other  festivab  de- 
pending on  that  solemnity,  were  celebrated  at  different  times  by  the  Saxon 
ChristiaiiB,  according  as  they  had  been  instructed  by  the  Scottish,  or  by  the 
Bomaa  and  Gallic  missionaries;  and  thus  did  Oswy  see  his  own  family 
divided  into  Actions,  and  tho  same  festivals  solemnized  on  different  days  in 
bis  own  palace.  Wilfrid,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  having  been  in- 
stractcd  at  Rome  in  the  discipline  of  the  church,  was  requested  by  Alchfrid, 
the  sou  of  Oswy,  to  instruct  him  and  his  people  in  ecclesiastical  discipline ; 
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and  Oswj,  deeirons  to  eod  the  dispute  and  to  procure  uniformity,  Bummoned 
the  champions  of  the  two  parties  to  meet  at  the  monastery  &t  Streaneahalcb, 
now  Whitby,  ia  664,  The  Kings,  Oswy  and  Alchirid,  were  present  at  this 
conference.  Wilfrid  rested  the  cause  of  the  Romans  on  the  authority  of  St. 
Peter,  and  the  practice  of  the  nniversal  church ;  and  after  a  long  debate  it 
appeared  clear  to  the  great  majority  of  the  monks  and  ecclesiastics  present, 
that  those  were  in  error  who  differed  in  this  and  other  matters  firom  the 
practice  of  the  Boman  Church.  Bapin  and  some  others  pretend  that  tho 
Scots  or  Irish  and  the  Britons  were  for  some  tJme  schismatics  in  consequence 
of  these  matters ;  but  these  writers  ore  mistaken,  for  the  Saxon  Christians 
did  not  coincide  with  the  Quartodecimans,  who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
cbnrcb,  nor  had  this  difference  between  them  and  the  universal  church  then 
proceeded  to  a  breach  of  communion.* 

Soon  after  this  conference  the  See  of  Canterbuiy  became  racant  by  the 
death  of  Deasdedit ;  Oswy  consulted  with  Egbert,  the  Eii^  of  Kent,  and  by 
their  concurrence  the  presbyter  Wighard,  vrho  had  been  chosen  to  succeed 
to  the  Aicbiepiscopal  dignity,  was  sent  to  Rome  to  ask  the  advice  of  the 
Apostolic  See  on  the  subject  of  disciphne.  But  the  new  prelate  died  at 
Borne  of  a  dreadful  and  fatal  pestilence,  which  was  Uien  lavaging  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  which  he  had  escaped  in  his  oWn  country.  In  a  letter  from 
Pope  VitalJan  to  Oswy,  annoancing  his  death,  the  Pontiff  assures  the  King, 
that  he  would  select  for  the  See  of  Canterbury  a  person  equal  to  so  exalted  a 
station ;  and,  after  some  delay,  the  learned  and  virtuons  Theodonis,  a  monk 
of  Tarsus,  was  landed  in  Kent  with  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Britain.  His 
authority  was  immediately  acknowledged  by  all  the  Saxon  prelates,  synods 
were  held,  and  uniformity  of  discipline  was  everywhere  observed. 

Oswy  died  in  670,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  sceptre  of  North- 
nmbria  was  transferred  to  the  bands  of  Egfrid,  or  Ecgfrid,  his  son  by  Anfleda 
the  dai^bter  of  Edwin.  Some  writers  say  that  Alchfrid,  his  eldest  eon,  was 
still  alive,  but  r^ectod  on  account  of  illegitimacy,  and  that  he  ascended  the 
throne  after  the  death  of  Egfrid ;  others  assert  that  he  ruled  in  Deiia  up  to 
about  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  when  his  subjects  revolted  against  him, 
and  he  retired  to  Ireland,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  learning  and  piet? 
until  the  death  of  Egfrid,  But  Dr.  Ltngard  tells  na,  that  after  a  diligent 
examiuation  of  Bede,  it  appeared  to  him  that  these  writers  bare  confounded 
Alcbfrid  and  Aldfrid,  and  made  the  two  but  one  person.  AldJrid,  who  was 
illegitimate,  and  thought  to  be  the  son  of  Oswy,  lived  in  spontaneous  exile  in 
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IreUnd,  through  bis  deaiie  of  knowledge,  and  vaa  called  to  the  throne  after 
the  deceftse  oi  the  l^(dinat«  ofispdng  of  Oaw;. ' 

Though  the  royal  families  of  Northmnbria  and  Afercia  were  allied  hy 
mairiage,  the  ambition  of  £g&id  led  him  to  inrade  that  kingdom  in  679.  A 
oonfiict  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Tront,  bat  peace  was  reatorod  hj  the 
inteiposition  of  Arohbisbop  Theodorua.* 

In  685  this  reetless  monarob,  who  laboured  inceaaantly  to  preserve  and 
enlarge  his  dominions,  invaded  tbe  territories  of  the  Picta,  for  the  purpose  of 
depredation  or  conqoest,  and  was  killed  hj  tbem  in  battle  in  the  fortieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  fifteenth  of  his  reign.  Egfrid  dying  without  issue,  the 
Northumbrian  Thanes  offered  the  Grown  to  Alfred,  or  Aldfrid,  the  reputed 
bnt  illegitimate  son  of  Egfrid.  During  the  last  reign,  as  has  just  been  inti- 
mated, be  had  retired  to  the  western  isles,  and  had  devoted  the  time  of  his 
exile  to  Study,  under  tbe  instruction  of  the  Irish  monks.  Hie  proficiency 
obtained  for  him  from  bis  contemporaries  the  title  of  tbe  learned  King.  Ho 
displayed  great  moderation  and  virtae  in  governing  bis  kingdom,  and  after 
reigning  happily  for  nineteen  years,  he  died  in  706,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
boned  at  Little  Driffield,  in  the  East  liiding  of  Yorkshire.  Osred,  tbe 
eldest  son  of  Alfred,  a  child  eight  years  of  age,  succeeded  his  hther.  During 
tbe  minori^  of  this  Princ*,  a.  nobleman,  named  Eadulpb,  usurped  the  sceptro, 
and  beueged  the  royal  infant  and  hie  guardian  in  the  strong  fortress  of 
Bamborongh ;  but  tbe  noUea  and  people  riaing  in  tbe  defence  of  their  Scre- 
r^n,  the  uaniper  was  taken  priaouer,  and  put  to  death,  after  a  tumultuous 
reign  of  tvro  montha.  Osred,  however,  as  be  advanced  towards  manhood, 
lost,  by  his  licentious  conduct,  the  affections  of  the  people,  which  Ceonred 
and  Osric  (two  brothers,  descendants  of  a  natural  son  of  Ida,  the  first  Anglo- 
Saxon  King  of  Korthumbria),  perceiving,  formed  a  party  against  him,  and 
wero  supported  by  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy.  At  length  they  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  and  Osred  was  defeated  and  shun  on  the  banks  of  Wi- 
nandermeie,  in  716,  being  the  nineteenth  year  of  bis  age,  and  the  eleventh 
of  bis  reign.  Ceonred,  who  then  monnt«d  tbe  throne,  died  in  718,  and  was 
Buoceeded  by  hia  brother  Oaric,  who  reigned  peaceably  eleven  years,  but  was 
■lain  in  790.  The  next  King  of  Northumbria  was  Ceolwulf,  tbe  brother  of 
bis  predecessor,  who,  in  tbe  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  voluntarily  retired  to 
the  MoDoateiy  of  Lindisfame,  where  he  paaaed  tbe  remainder  of  bis  life. 
Ceolwulf  was  the  patron  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  tbe  ecclesiasdcal  historian. 
In  the  year  737,  Eadbert,  the  cousin  of  Ceolwulf,  was  crowned,  and,  after 
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enlai^Dg  bia  kingdom,  and  reigning  twenty-one  years,  he  followed  tbe  ex- 
ample of  hia  prcdeceaaor,  hj  aeeking  the  peaceful  tnuaquUlit;  of  the  cloister. 
This  monarch'a  brother  waa  Archbishop  of  York.  Oswulf,  the  son  and  buc- 
ceaaor  of  Eadbert,  was  assassinated  in  768,  in  the  first  jear  of  his  reign ;  his 
Thanes  having  conspired  against  him.  The  nest  Korthumbrian  Monarch 
was  Mol  Edilnold,  who,  though  not  of  royal  blood,  waa  raised  to  the  throne 
hj  the  BufTrage  of  the  people.  He  too  waa  conspired  t^inst,  and  put  to 
death  bj  Alchrid,  a  descendant  of  Ida,  who  usnrped  the  throne  in  765. 
This  monarch  reigned  nine  years ;  hut  in  774  he  waa  expelled ;  and  Ethel- 
red,  the  son  of  Edilwold,  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  This  Prince  was 
obliged  by  bis  subjects  to  abdicate,  and  seek  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  king- 
dom in  779. 

Alfwold,  the  son  of  Oswulf,  and  grandson  of  Eadbert,  was  now  placed  on 
the  throne;  and  though  he  reigned  eleven  years,  honoured  and  beloTed,  yet 
he  yielded  up  bis  life  at  the  hands  of  the  Ealdorman  Sigan.  The  mnrderer 
pat  a  period  to  his  own  existence  fire  yeara  later. 

In  786  Pope  Adrian  sent  two  papal  legates,  the  Bishops  of  Ostia  and 
Tudcrtnm,  to  England.  Soon  after  their  arrival  they  convoked  two  synods, 
the  one  in  Northumbria,  the  other  in  Mercia.  At  the  latter  synod,  which 
was  attended  by  all  the  Princes  and  prelates  in  th»  country,  the  legates  read 
a  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  composed  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  for  the 
government  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  It  was  heard  with  respect,  and 
eabscribed  by  all  the  members.* 

In  789  Oared  II.,  son  of  Alchred,  was  advanced  to  the  throne  of  Northum- 
bria, and  the  following  year  he  was  deposed  by  the  Thanes,  and  he  retired 
to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Ethelred  was  then  recalled,  and  returned  with  a  thirst 
for  revenge,  and  was  replaced  on  the  throne.  Soon  after  his  restoration  he 
ordered  Eardulf,  one  of  his  most  powerful  opponents,  to  be  alain  at  the  door 
of  the  Church  of  Ripen.  The  monks  carried  the  body  into  the  choir,  and, 
duriug  the  funeral  service,  it  was  observed  to  breathe;  proper  remedies  were 
applied  to  the  wonnds,  and  the  future  King  of  Northumbria  recovered,  and 
was  carefully  concealed  in  the  monastery.  This  act  of  cruelty  was  followed 
by  the  murder  of  Elf  and  Elwin,  the  two  sons  of  King  Alfwold.  Oared  now 
returned  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  braved  his  rival  to  battle ;  but  he  was 
deserted  by  his  followers,  and  added  another  to  the  victims  of  Etbelred's 
ambition.  Thia  monater  repudiated  his  own  wife,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  Offa,  the  powerful  King  of  Mercia.     In  the  third  year  of  hia  reign  a  total 
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failure  of  the  harrcBt  reduced  tfae  inhabltantB  to  famine,  to  vhich  irere  soon 
added  tlie  raragea  of  pestilence ;  and  to  complete  their  misfortuDes,  an  army 
of  Danes  landed  on  the  coast,  pill^ed  the  country,  and  deetrojed  the  vene- 
Tshle  Church  of  Lindisfame.  All  these  calamities  were  attribated  to  the 
imprudence  of  Ethelred ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  restoration  he  fell  in 
a  ftnitless  attempt  to  quell  the  rising  discontent  of  his  snbjects>  The  ad- 
herents of  Osbald  now  placed  him  on  the  throne;  but  after  a  short  reign  of 
tveDtj-serea  da/s,  tfae  oppo»te  fnclioii  gtuned  the  ascendancy,  and  Osbald 
waa  deposed,  and  found  safety  in  a  monastery. 

Elardulf,  whose  life  had  been  saved  by  the  monks  of  Ripon,  then  grasped 
the  sceptre,  stained  by  the  blood  of  so  many  Frincee;  hut  civil  dissensions 
had  noir  prerailed  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  in  808  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  the  taij  of  bis  reb^ous  subjects,  aud  take  refuge  in  the  Court  of 
Charlemagne.  Alfwald,  the  head  of  {he  faction  by  which  Eardulf  was 
driven  fhim  his  kingdom,  undertook  to  sway  this  dangerous  sceptre ;  but  he 
reigned  only  two  years,  and  his  death  left  the  Crown  to  Eanred,  in  whose 
reign  the  Anglo-Saxon  ^ngdom  of  Northumbria  ceased  to  be  independent. 

During  the  last  century  Korthumbria  had  exhibited  successive  iustanccs 
of  treachery  and  murder,  to  which  no  other  country  perhaps  can  fumlEh  a 
parallel.  The  monarchs,  with  few  exceptions,  were  restless  and  ambitious, 
and  the  inconstancy  of  the  Thanes  was  &tal  to  the  ambition  of  the  Monarchs. 
Out  of  the  fourteen  Eiugs  who  had  assumed  the  sceptre  during  that  century, 
only  one,  if  one,  died  in  the  peaceable  possession  lof  royalty;  seven  were 
slain,  and  bo.  were  banished  from  the  throne  by  their  rebellious  subjects. 
And  the  same  anarchy'and  perfidy  prevailed  till  the  Danes  totally  extin- 
guished the  Northumbrian  dynasty,  by  the  slaughter  of  Ella  and  Osbert,  in 
the  year  807. 

I^bert,  the  only  remaining  Priuoe  of  the  house  of  Cedric — deriving  hia 
descent  from  that  Conqueror,  through  Inigils,  the  brother  of  Ina — having 
been  compelled  to  quit  this  country,  was  well  received  at  the  Court  of  Char- 
lemagne. For  three  yeara  he  hod  eqjoyed  considerable  command,  in  the 
armies  of  that  Emperor;  and  having  improved  the  period  of  his  exile  in 
acquiring  a  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  war  and  government,  he  returned  to 
Britain,  and  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Northumbria;  and  by  his  eminent 
abilities  and  great  experience,  he  was  enabled  to  onite  the  seven  kingdoms 
of  the  Heptarchy  into  one  monarchy,  about  390  years  after  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Saxons  in  this  country. 

■  StxoD  Chron.  fU,  SO. 
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The  anthoritj  acquired  b;  Egbert  over  the  tribntarj  kiDgdomi  wu  very 
eooQ  weakened  by  the  iDcursiana  of  the  Danes.     Their  inTaaioiiB  gradually    ' 
became  more  frequent  and  formidable ;  and  while  the  Kinga  of  Wessex,  euc- 
cesBors  of  Egbert,  vers  fully  employed  in  defending  theii  owu  dominions,  they 
could  only  maintain  a  preoarioos  Bovereignly  over  the  other  kingdoma. 

angIO::3Bant0fi    VettoDr. 

Those  rapadons,  reatlesB,  and  cruel  spoilers,  the  Danee,  in  nhom  we  do 
not  find  a  single  redeeming  virtne,  made  their  first  appearance  on  onr  shores 
about  the  year  T87,*  but  they  did  not  snoceed  in  forming  a  permanent 
establishment  until  a.d.  667,  in  which  year  they  fitted  up  a  mighty  fleet, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  party  divisions  of  the  inhabitants,  during  the 
inauspicious  reign  of  Ethelred,  ioTaded  the  kingdom,  penetrated  with  com- 
plete snccesa  into  the  northern  districts,  and  secured  to  themselves  the 
sceptre  of  Northumbria.  In  proceeding  through  the  country  they  burnt 
cities,  destroyed  churches,  wasted  the  land,  overturned  everything  in  their 
way,  and  with  the  most  barbarous  cruelty  murdered  the  Kings  of  the  East 
Angles  and  Mercians.  "Langnage  cannot  describe  their  devastations.  It 
can  only  repeat  the  terms — plunder,  murder,  rape,  famine,  and  distress.  It 
can  only  enumerate  towns,  villages,  churches,  and  monasteries,  harveats, 
and  iibranes,  ransacked  and  burnt.  Bat  by  the  incessant  repetition,  the 
horrors  are  diminiebeJ;  and  wo  read,  withont  emotion,  the  narrative  of 
deeds  which  rent  the  hearts  of  thousands  with  anguish,  and  inflicted  wounds 
on  human  happiness,  and  human  improvement,  which  ages  with  difficulty 
healed. "t  "Expunge  the  name  of  one  King  from  their  records,"  says  a 
learned  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  Danes,  "  and  their  pohtdcsl  existence  in 
England  exhibits  nothing  but  a  deformed  mass  of  perfidy  and  slat^hter, 
profligacy  and  crime." 

The  Northumbrians  being  the  most  remote  from  Wessex,  at  length  re- 
covered thdr  independence,  and  Osbert,  or  Orbrightus,  was  raised  to  the 
throne.  Discord  and  party  spirit,  which  for  such  a  length  of  time  disturbed 
the  kingdom,  and  which  for  a  while  seemed  to  be  extinguished,  was  revived 
by  the  licentious  Qrranny  of  the  new  King,  and  the  flames  of  civil  war  were 
soon  enkindled  in  Northumbria.  Hetaming  one  day  from  hunting,  Osbert 
called  at  the  manuon  of  one  of  his  nobles,  named  Bmem  Brocard,  guardian 
of  the  sea  coasts,  and  not  finding  him  at  home,  violated  by  force  the  chasdty 

•  HoTeden,  p.  M.  t  lorn.  Aag.  Sax.,  t^  ii,  p.  130. 
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of  hii  wifa.  To  revenge  tliis  ineolt,  Bruem  excited  k  lerolt  of  the  Bernicians ; 
Oflbert  wBfi  declared  unworthy  to  goreni,  and  another  King,  named  Ella,  was 
fleeted  to  the  throne  d  Bemicia.  Thns  was  Northumbria  once  more  divided 
between  two  Kings,  and  two  factions,  who  were  continually  aiming  at  each 
other's  destrnction.  No  eooner  was  the  Bernician  monarch  seated  on  the 
throne,  than  he,  stimiilated  hj  Earl  Bruem,  endeavonred  to  dispossess  Osbert 
(tf  the  Crown  of  Deira,  and  a  sangtunarjr  uvil  war  ensved,  in  which  the 
equally  of  the  forces  of  the  two  Kings  prevented  the  scale  taming  on  dthei 
side.  At  length  Bruem  raahlj  and  inconsiderately  resolved  to  sail  to  Den- 
mail,  and  to  solicit  assistaiice,  which  was  but  too  readily  granted. 

Urged  by  ambition  and  reverse,  the  King  of  Denmark  eageiiy  entwed  into 
the  enterprise.  His  revenge  is  said  to  have  been  excited  by  the  alleged  omel 
treatment  of  a  Danish  Qeneral,  named  Lotbbnw,  the  father  of  Hisgoar  and 
Hnbba,  who  being  alone  in  a  small  boat,  was  driven  by  accident  to  the  coast 
of  Norfilk.  Historians  tell  as,  that  he  was  w^  received  and  hospitably 
treated  at  the  Goart  of  Edmond,  King  of  the  East  Angles ;  that  he  was  en 
aceompliahed  sportsman,  and  became  so  consfuouoos  for  his  dexterity,  as  to 
obtain  a  distingnisbed  place  in  the  lojal  &voar.  That  Bem,  the  King's 
huntsman,  grovring  jealous  of  him,  took  an  opportunity  of  drawing  him  to  a 
thicket,  where  he  murdered  him,  and  concealed  the  body.  That  the  coipae 
waa  discovered  by  means  of  Lothbroo's  dog ;  that  Bern  was  tried  and  found 
guH^  of  tba  murder,  and  the  sentenoa  passed  upon  him  was,  that  he  should 
be  pat  into  the  mardeied  nan's  boat,  and  witbont  tj^hling  or  provision,  com- 
mitted to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  That  the  boat,  by  a  singolar  &talitf ,  was 
cast  upon  the  ooast  of  Denmaik,  and  that  being  known,  Bem  was  appre- 
hended, and  examined  conocraing  the  &te  of  Lothbroc.  That  in  order  to 
exeolpate  himself,  Bem  told  the  Danish  authoritiee,  that  Lothbroc  had,  by 
the  King's  command,  been  thrown  into  a  pit^  and  stong  to  death  by  serpents. 
They  add  that  Braem  arrived  in  Denmark  shortly  after  this  circumstuice, 
and  that  measures  were  speedily  conoerted  for  the  invasion  of  Deiia.  Bnt 
Dr.  Lingaid  gives  a  different  version  of  the  cause  of  this  descent  of  the 
Danes,  on  tiie  aQthorify  of  Asser,  Ingnlphus,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Leland, 
and  Tnmer.  He  tells  us,  that  during  the  rtaga  of  Etitelbert,  King  of  Wessex, 
the  predecessor  of  Ethelred,  one  of  the  most  adventurous  and  soceessfbl  of 
the  Sea-Eings,  or  pirate  ohirftains,  named  liagnar  Lodbrog,  coostracted  a 
number  of  lai^  ships  for  the  pnrpose  of  invading  England ;  that  owing  to 
the  unskilfnlness  of  the  mariners,  or  the  violence  of  the  wearier,  the  vessels 
were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Northumbria.  That  Ragnar,  with  several  of 
liis  followeiB  reaebed  the  shore,  and  heedless  of  the  oonseqnencee,  commenced 
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their  usual  career  of  depredation.  That  Ella  flew  to  the  coast,  fought  vith 
the  plunderers,  made  Ragnar  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death ;  and  that  his 
sona,  Inguar  and  tlbbo,  who  swore  to  avenge  the  murder,  collected  to  their 
standard  the  combined  forces  of  eight  Ses-Kings,  with  twenty  Jaris,  con- 
sisting of  several  thousand  warriors,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  landed  on 
the  coast  of  East  Anglia  without  opposition."  It  seems  certain  however  that 
soon  after  the  death  of  Bagnar,  that  &  mighty  Seet,  commanded  by  tiie  two 
brothers,  Hingoar  and  Hubba,  entered  the  Humher,  and  spread  terror  and 
dismay  all  over  the  country.  The  Northumbriana  being  wholly  ignorant  of 
their  deugn,  were  not  in  readiness  to  dispnte  their  landing,  consequ^itly 
they  soon  became  masters  of  the  northern  ahors,  and  having  burnt  and  des- 
troyed the  towns  on  the  Holdemess  coast,  they  marched  directly  towards 
York,  where  Osbert  was  preparii^  an  army  to  oppose  them. 

In  this  great  extremity  Osbert  was  construed  to  apply  to  his  mortal  foe, 
Ella,  for  assistance,  and  to  the  great  credit  of  the  latter,  he  willingly  agreed 
to  suspend  their  private  quarrel,  and  join  forces  against  the  common  enemy. 
Without  waiting  the  arrival  of  Ella's  reinforcement,  Osbert  sallied  out  of 
York,  and  attacked  the  Danes  so  vigorously,  that  they  could  hardly  stand  the 
shock.  But  pressing  in  their  turn,  the  Danes  compelled  the  British  army  to 
retire  without  any  order  into  the  City.  Osbert,  in  endeavouring  to  rally  his 
scattered  troops,  was  slain  in  the  retreat  with  a  great  number  of  his  men. 
The  victors  now  entered  York  in  triumph,  whilst  Ella  was  advancing  in 
hopes  of  repuring  the  loss  Osbert  had  sustuned  by  his  impatience.  Hin- 
gnar  having  conquered  one  of  the  Kings,  went  out  to  meet  the  other,  and  a 
battle  no  less  bloody,  and  &tal  to  the  English,  ensued.  Ella  was  killed,  and 
his  army  entirely  routed.  Some  historians  state  that  Ella  was  not  slain  in 
the  battle  but  taken  prisoner,  and  that  Hingnar  ordered  him  to  be  flayed 
alive  in  revenge  for  his  father's  murder. 

Hov^en  thus  describes  the  horrible  suEferings  of  the  inhabitants  of  York 
on  this  occasion: — "By  the  Gaieral's  cruel  orders  they  knocked  down  all 
the  boys ;  young  and  old  men  they  met  in  the  City,  and  cut  their  throats ; 
matrons  and  vitgius  were  ravished  at  [Measure ;  the  husband  and  wife,  either 
dead  or  dying,  were  tossed  together;  the  infant,  snatched  from  its  mother's 
breast,  was  carried  to  the  threshold,  and  there  left  butchered  at  its  parent's 
door,  to  make  the  general  outcry  more  hideous."  According  to  the  same 
authority,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  this  battle  was  fooght  on 
the  91st  of  March,  667. 

•  liogard's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  ISO,    Fop.  8vo. 
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The  Eingdom  of  Northumbria  was  thus  conquered  by  the  Danes,  after  it 
bad  been  in  the  posseBsion  of  the  Saxons  for  330  years.  Hinguar  now  ap- 
pointed bis  brother  Hubba  Governor  of  York,  and  gars  bim  also  the  com- 
mand of  the  neirly-won  kingdom.  A  deputy  Governor,  named  Godram,  with 
a  garrison  nnder  hia  command,  was  left  in  the  City,  whilst  the  two  brothers 
pashed  their  conqaests  southwards.  In  870,  Hinguar  and  Hubha  returned 
to  York,  and  constituted  Egbert,  a  Saxon,  devoted  to  their  cause,  King  of 
Northambria.  He  was,  however,  soon  deposed,  and  Ringsidge,  a  Dane,  was 
proclaimed  King.  The  populace  of  York,  being  much  enraged  at  this,  mur- 
dered the  Dane,  and  restored  Egbert  His  second  reign  was  of  short  duration, 
for  the  Danes,  increasing  in  power,  divided  the  Kingdom  of  Northumbria 
amongst  three  of  their  u.wn  ofhcers.  Sithric,  a  Dane,  and  Nigel  his  brother, 
reigned  beyond  the  Tyne  in  the  year  87T;  and  Reginald,  also  a  Dane,  . 
governed  the  City  of  York,  and  all  the  country  between  the  rivers  Tyne  and 
Hnmber,  at  the  same  period.  The  success  of  the  Danes  in  Northumbria,  as 
well  OS  in  the  south,  compelled  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  and  Princes  to  con- 
federate for  mutual  defence,  and  by  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
King  of  Wessei,  the  invaders  were  subdued  in  880,  after  that  renowned 
monarch  bad  emerged  from  his  retreat  in  a  swineherd's  cottage.  To  prevent 
the  Tftpine  and  disorders  which  formerly  prevailed  in  the  realm,  Alfred  divi- 
ded part  of  the  Kingdom  into  Counties,  Hundreds,  and  Tithtngs,  caused  the 
inhabitants  of  each  district  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  damage  committed 
by  lawless  mobs,  established  trial  by  jury,  and  composed  a  body  of  laws  on 
which  the  glorious  superstructure  of  English  liberty  was  finally  erected.  He 
was  not  less  generous  than  brave,  and  by  acts  of  kindness,  sought  to  eonvert 
the  Danes  from  deadly  enemies  to  faithful  subjects.  Alfred  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  but  to  Athclstan,  as  wo  shall 
see,  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  founder  of  the  English  monarchy,  for 
after  the  battle  of  Brunanbarh  he  had  no  competitor. 

The  restless  spirit  of  the  Danes  not  brooking  restrwnt,  they  re-commenced 
hostilitiea,  but  after  plundering  Mercia,  in  910,  thoy  were  again  defeated,  in 
a  desperate  battle  in  the  north,  by  Edward  the  Elder,  son  and  successor  of  the 
Great  Alfred,  when  two  of  their  Kings,  Halfden  and  Eowils,  brothers  of 
Hinguar,  and  several  thousands  of  their  soldiers  were  slain.  At  this  period, 
Edward,  with  the  Mercians  and  West  Saxons,  ravaged  the  principal  part  of 
Northumbria  for  nearly  five  weeks. 

This  decisive  victory  established  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monarch  over  the  ruthless  Dane.  Athelstan,  the  successor  of  Edward,  com- 
pelled Sithric  and  Nigd  to  submit  to  his  victorious  arms;  but  upon  doing 
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bomoge,  thoj  vera  alloved  to  keep  their  poBseasionB.  In  936,  Sitbrio  ob- 
tained the  dftngbter  of  Atbelstan  in  marriage,  oa  condition  that  he  would 
turn  Christian;  but  dying  the  first  year  of  hie  marriage,  his  eons,  Godfrid 
and  Anlaff,  whom  be  bad  by  a  former  nife,  stirred  up  a  rebeUion  among  the 
NoTthnmbtiau  Danes.  This  drew  npon  them  the  indignation  of  Atbelstan, 
who  attacked  and  reduced  the  whole  of  Nortbumbria,  except  the  Castle  of 
York,  which  was  very  Btrong  and  well  garrisoned.  One  of  the  Danish 
Princes  now  fled  to  Scotland,  and  the  other  to  Ireland,  whence  they  returned 
in  three  yeara  afterwards  (in  937)  with  a  great  body  rf  Norwegians,  Danes, 
Irish,  Scotcfa,  and  Welsh  soUiers.  Anlaff  entered  the  Humber  with  a  fleet 
of  615  sail,  landed  bis  forces,  and  marched  to  York  before  the  King  had  any 
intelligence  of  it,  and  were  soon  joined  by  the  confederated  Scotch  and 
British  Princes.  Atbelstan,  who  not  content  with  his  own  forces,  had  pur- 
chased the  aid  of  several  Sea-Kings,  was  soon  approaching  the  north.  Aa  be 
passed  though  Bererley,  be  visited  the  Church,  offered  his  dagger  on  the 
altar,  and  vowed  to  redeem  it,  if  he  returned  victorious,  at  a  price  w<Hthy  of 
a  King.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  the  famous  battle  of  Bromford,  or  Brn- 
nanborb,  in  Nortbumbria,  was  fought,  in  which  Athelstan  gained  a  complete 
victory,  the  army  of  the  Princes  being  entirely  destroyed. 

This  engagement,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  relics  of  Saxon,  and  Scandina- 
vian poetry,  lasted  from  morning  till  sunset.  A  contemporary  writer  tells  us 
that  in  the  English  army  waved  a  hundred  banners,  and  round  each  banner 
were  ranged  a  thousand  warriors.  "  Never,"  says  the  native  poet,  "  since 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  those  artbts  in  war,  was  such  a  carnage 
known  in  England."  Constantine,  the  King  of  Scotland,  saved  himself  by  a 
precipitate  flight,  after  bis  son  and  most  of  bis  men  had  been  sbugbtered ; 
and  amongst  the  slain  were  sis  petty  Kings  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  twelve 
general  ofhcers.  To  prevent  future  rebellion,  Athelstan  proceeded  to  York, 
atid  rased  the  Castle,  which  was  the  principal  bulwark  of  the  Danish  power, 
to  the  ground.  The  conqueror,  in  bis  return  from  the  battle,  redeemed  bis 
dagger  from  the  Church  of  Beverley,  with  a  grant  of  ami^e  and  valnable 
privileges.  This  decisive  victory  confirmed  the  ascendent  of  Atbelstan;  tbe 
British  Princes  no  longer  disputed  bis  authority,  and  his  power  became  pre- 
dominant in  Britain.  To  him,  therefore,  belongs  the  glory  of  havii^ 
established  what  has  ever  since  being  called  the  Kingdom  of  England;  and 
he,  himself,  undoubtedly,  was  the  first  Monarch  of  England.  His  prede- 
cessors, till  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great,  had  been  styled  the  Kings  of 
WesBox.  Alfred  and  his  son  Edward  assumed  the  title  of  Kings  of  tke 
Anglo-Saxons;  and  Athelstan  sometimes  called  hamselfKiBg  of  tha  English, 
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bat  at  other  times  he  claimed  the  more  pompous  designation  of  King  of  All 
Biitda.  But  in  the  course  of  a  centaiy  the  latter  title  fell  into  diBuee,  aud 
the  former  has  been  retained  to  the  present  age. 

Athelstan  died,  mnch  regretted  bj  his  subjects  and  the  sarronnding  nations, 
OQ  the  Q7th  of  October,  941,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbej  of  Malmsbiuy, 
where  he  had  deposited  the  remains  of  Elfnin  and  Etbelwin,  who  fell  at 
Bromford.  This  monarch,  dying  vithout  heirs,  waa  succeeded  on  the  throne 
of  England  by  Edmund,  eldest  son  of  Edward,  the  predecessor  of  Athelstan, 
then  about  serenteen  yean  of  age.  The  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Northum- 
brians, which  Athelstan  bad  kept  under  some  restraint,  sooi^  broke  out  after 
bis  death.  Anloff,  who  had  fled  to  Ireland,  was  invited  to  hazard  a  third 
time  the  fortune  of  war ;  and  haTing  by  the  promise  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
obtained  a  considerable  force  from  Olaus,  King  of  N^orway,  the  Humber,  in  a 
few  weelu,  was  covered  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  foreign  adTonturers.  The 
operations  of  the  campaign  are  involved  in  mnch  obscurity,  but  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  of  Northumbria  submitted  to  his  arms.  In  943  Aniaff 
attacked  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  but  Edmund  gave  him  battle  near  Chester, 
and  neither  aide  being  able  to  claim  the  victory,  a  peace  was  concluded 
through  the  mediation  of  Odo  and  Wulstau,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York.  By  this  treaty  Edmund  gave  up  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Roman  highway,  Watling  Street,  which  divides  England  into  two  parts. 

But  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  is  once  more  about  to  he  divided.  The 
people,  during  the  absence  of  Aniaff,  sent  for  his  nephew  Beginald,  and 
crowned  him  King  at  York.  Aniaff  prepared  for  resistance ;  but  through  the 
intervention  of  Edmnnd,  who  was  backed  by  a  powerful  army,  it  was  agreed 
that  Aniaff  should  retain  the  Crown  of  Deiro,  whilst  Beginald  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  Bemicia*  It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  two  Kings  should  swear 
fealty  to  Edmund,  and  embrace  the  Christian  religion ;  and  the  ceremony  of 
tb^  baptism  was  performed  in  the  Cathedral  by  Archbishop  Wulstan. 

In  944  hostilities  recommenced — Edmund  again  saccessfully  opposed  them, 
and  obliged  the  two  Kings  to  quit  the  island.  Edmund  died  sole  monarch  <^ 
England  in  946,  and  his  sons  being  in  infancy,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Edred,  whose  reign  was  principally  distinguished  by  the  final  subju- 
gation of  Northombria.     He  proceeded  to  that  country,  and  received  from 

•  Dr.  lingsril  mja,  tirt  AaJaff  died  the  nait  year  aSUa  ha  eonoloded  the  treat?  "ith 
£dinimd,  and  that  it  ■wM  after  Ms  death  that  Northmnbria  iraa  again  dirided.  Ea  stales 
that  after  the  Mngdoma  were  dirided,  the  tvo  Kings  vere  Aniaff  and  Beginald,  bnl  he 
does  not  tell  na  who  they  irere,  hot  ha  distincUy  states  that  Aniaff  was  the  aMood  of 
tfaat  name  in  Korthmnbria.    Zdngard'a  Eng.,  vol.  i.,  p.  206.    Fep.  Bvo. 
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the  natives  the  usual  oaths  of  fidelity;  but  the  obedience  of  the  NoTtbnm- 
brians  lasted  onlj  as  loDg  as  the;  were  overawed  bj  his  presence.  He  was 
no  sooner  departed,  than  thej  expelled  his  officers,  and  set  hia  anthorit;  at 
de&auce.  Anlaff  was  again  invited  to  return  to  York,  he  obeyed  the  invita- 
tion, and  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  Northumhria,  which  he  retained 
for  four  years.  In  050  another  revolt  took  place,  in  which  Anlaff  waa 
deposed ;  and  Eric,  who  had  been  driven  from  Norway  by  his  brother  Haco, 
the  King  of  that  conntry,  and  who  had  wandered  for  years  a  pirat«  on  the 
ocean,  and  landed  on  the  northern  coast,  was  saluted  King,  and  called  to  the 
throne  in  Lis  s^^. 

Now  followed  a  civil  war  between  the  factions  of  Eric  and  Anlaff;  and 
when  all  was  in  confusion,  Edred,  at  tlie  head  of  an  army,  marched  to  the 
north,  Bubducd  the  contending  parties,  severely  punished  the  perfidy  of  the 
rebels,  obliged  Eric  to  flee  into  Scotland,  threatened  to  destroy  the  whole 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  even  commenced  the  execution  of  his  threat 
by  burning  the  Monastery  of  Ripon.  He,  however,  soon  relented,  pardoned 
the  offending  people,  and  replaced  Eric  on  the  throne  of  Northumhria. 

When  Edred  left  York,  the  Danes  pursued  him,  and  furiously  attacked  hia 
forces  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aire  (at  Caatleford),  but  were  repulsed. 
Edred  returned  to  York  to  chastise  the  people  for  rebellion,  upon  which  the 
inhabitants,  to  save  themselves  from  his  just  jodignation,  renounced  Eric, 
and  put  him  to  death,  and  they  also  slew  Amac,  the  son  of  Anlaff;  these 
Princes  having  been  the  chief  instigators  of  their  treachery.  Edred  spared 
the  City,  hut  dissolved  their  monarchiol  government,  and  reduced  the  Kingdom 
of  Nortbumbria  to  an  Earldom,  of  which  York  was  constituted  the  capital, 
and  Osulf,  or  Osluff,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Englishman,  became  the  first  Earl. 
This  final  suhjugaticu  of  the  great  northern  Kingdom  took  place  in  961. 

The  chief  residence  of  the  Earls  or  Viceroys,  like  the  ancient  Kings  of 
Northumhria,  was  at  York.  In  this  reign  the  north  of  England,  like  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom,  was  divided  into  Shires,  Ridings,  and  Wapentakes,  and 
a  number  of  officers  appointed  for  their  superintendence.  Edgar,  who  suc- 
ceeded Edrod  on  the  throne  of  England,  appointed  Oslac  to  join  Osulf  in  the 
government  of  the  north,  but  the  authority  of  these  two  ofGcers  was  sub- 
Bequently  united  in  the  person  of  Waltheof,  the  second  EarL 

During  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  the  Danes  became  so  turbulent,  that  he 
attempted  to  destroy  their  power  by  secretly  ordering  them  to  be  massacred 
on  St.  Drice's  day,  the  13th  of  November,  1003.  The  slaughter  on  that  fatal 
day  was  great  in  the  southern  part  of  England,  but  in  the  north  they  were 
rously  intermingled  with  the  Saxons  to  be  sentenced  to  assassiiiation. 
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Among  the  tbonsands  who  fell  wu  the  Lad/  Gunhilda,  Eister  to  Sweyrie, 
King  of  Denmark,  who  had  been  sent  as  boatoge,  on  condition  of  peace, 
t(^etber  with  her  husband,  Falig.  Tbie  detestable  act,  which  willcOTer  the 
name  of  Ethelred  with  eternal  iufamj,  bo  inflamed  the  Danes  with  indig- 
nation, that  in  a  short  time  the  Saxons  became  the  sport  of  a  revengeful 
enem/.  To  rerenge  the  wrongs  of  his  countrymen,  Swejne,  undertook  the 
conquest  of  England.  In  1013  he  entered  the  Humber  with  a  Urge  fleet, 
and  having  deatrojed  the  countiy  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  he  proceeded  to 
York,  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Oase.  Ethelred,  with  an  army 
augmented  by  a  number  of  Scots,  gave  him  battle,  but  the  English  monarch 
was  defeated,  and  seizing  a  boat,  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  thence  to 
Normandy,  leaving  his  crown  and  kingdom  to  the  conqueror. 

Swejne  died  at  Gainsborough  in  1014,  and  bis  son  Cannte  was  proclaimed 
King,  bat  being  obliged  to  return  to  Denmark,  the  English  in  his  absence 
recalled  their  eiiled  monarch,  who  ruled  bj  force  of  arms  over  the  southern 
parts  of  the  island  till  bis  death  in  1016.  Canute  afterwards  became  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  time,  and  was  aumamed  "the 
great."  Though  he  was  Sovereign  of  Denmark  and  Norway  as  well  of 
England,  yet  he  was  not  so  blinded  by  his  good  fortune,  as  to  credit  the 
flattery  of  his  courtiers,  who  would  fain  have  persuaded  him  that  he 
was  all  but  omnipotent  The  well-known  reproof  given  by  him  to  his 
fawning  courtiers  is  so  just  and  impressive,  that  its  memory  has  survived 
through  eight  centnriea.  Some  of  those  flatterers  breaking  out  into  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  of  his  power  and  grandeur,  exclaimed,  that  in  him 
everything  was  possible.  Upon  which  Canute  ordered  his  chair  to  be  placed 
upon  the  sea-shore  while  the  tide  was  rising.  As  the  waters  approached,  he 
commanded  them  with  a  voice  of  authority  to  retire,  and  to  obey  the  lord  of 
the  ocean.  For  some  time  he  feigned  to  sit  in  expectation  of  their  sub- 
mission, but  the  sea  still  advanced  towards  him,  and  b^an  to  wash  him  with 
its  billows ;  on  which  he  turned  to  his  courtiers,  and  said, "  Behold  how  feeble 
and  impotent  is  man.  Fewer  resideth  in  one  being  alone,  in  whose  hands 
are  the  elements  of  nature,  and  who  alone  can  say  to  the  ocean — Thiu  far 
thou  ihalt  go  and  nofuriker,  and  who  can  level  with  his  nod  the  most  towering 
piles  of  pride  and  ambition."  The  chroniclers  fix  the  locality  of  this  great 
moral  lesson  at  Southampton. 

Canute  died  in  this  country  in  1036,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  British 
dominions  by  Harold,  his  second  son,  sumamod  Harefoot.  This  monarch 
was  succeeded  by  Hardicanute,  a  hcentious  tyrant,  who  died  two  years  after 
his  accession,  at  the  nuptials  of  a  Danish  lord,  at  Lambeth.    The  next 
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Danish  claimant  to  the  British  Crown  was  sained  Sweyne,  but  Edward  the 
Confessor,  though  not  the  hereditary  descendant,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by 
the  Toice  of  the  [>eople> 

Histdry  is  almost  silent  oonceming  tbe  first  seven  Earls  of  Northumbria — 
Osulf,  Waltheof,  Uthred,  Hircus,  Eadulf,  Aldred,  and  Eadulf  H. ;  but  the 
last  three — Siward,  Tosti,  Toato,  or  Tostig,  brother  to  Harold,  and  Morcar, 
make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  tbe  country.  Siward,  the  eighth 
Ear],  was  a  man  of  e.itraordinary  strength  and  valour.  He  was  appointed 
by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  lead  an  army  of  10,000  men  into  Scotland,  to 
ud  Ualcolm  against  tbe  usurper  Macbeth,  whom  be  slew,  and  set  tbe  former 
on  the  throne  of  Scotland.* 

When  this  brave  old  warrior  was  on  his  death-bed  at  Tork,  and  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity  by  disease,  he  exclaimed,  "Oh  1  what  a  shame  it  is  for 
me,  who  have  escaped  death  in  so  many  dangerous  battles,  to  die  like  a  beast 
at  last  Put  me  on  my  impenetrable  coat  of  mail,"  added  be,  "gird  on  my 
sword,  place  on  my  helmet,  pve  me  my  shield  in  my  right  band,  and  my 
gdden  battle-axe  in  my  left;  thus  as  a  valiant  soldier  I  have  lived,  even  so 
will  I  die."  It  is  recorded  that  his  friends  obeyed  this  iiyonotion,  which 
was  no  sooner  done  than  he  expired.  He  died  in  1053,  and  his  body  was 
buried  in  tbe  Chmrch  of  St.  Olave,  at  York.  Tosti,  second  son  of  Earl  God- 
win, minister  of  state,  succeeded  Siward  in  the  Earldom  of  Northumbria,  hut 
his  rule  was  so  oruel  and  tyrannical,  that,  in  1065,  as  we  read  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  tbe  Thanes  and  people  revolted,  and  furiously  attacking  his  house, 
he  very  narrowly  escaped,  with  his  family,  and  fled  into  Flanders.  The 
Northumbrians  seized  his  treasnreB,  and  appointed  Morcar  to  be  their  EarL 
Harold,  brother  of  Tosti,  being  appointed  by  the  King  ta  vindicate  the  royal 
authority,  and  quell  the  insurrection,  b^^  his  march,  while  Morcar,  at  tbfi 
head  of  the  Northumbrians,  advanced  southward.  The  two  armies  met  at 
Northampton,  but  happily  an  arrangement  was  effected  without  bloodshed. 
Harold  on  being  convinced  of  his  brother's  misconduct,  abandoned  his  cause, 
and  interceded  with  the  King  in  Jarour  of  the  insuigents.  The  Confessor 
confirmed  Morcar  in  his  Earldom ;  and  Harold  afterwards  married  Morcai'B 
Bister,  and  obtained  from  the  King  the  government  of  Mercia  fbr  Morcar's 
brother,  Edwin. 

*  The  Bnmflnia  of  "  th«  Contbseor"  wm  given  to  this  Monaroli  from  ths  bnll  of  bis 
canamzation,  isaoed  bf  Pope  Alexander  IH.,  aboot  a  century  after  bis  decease. 
■  "  QiadooB  EngUnd  hatb  lent  ns  good  Siward,  ani  ten  thouBand  men. 
An  older  and  a  better  saldier,  none  tbat  Cbiistandom  gives  oat." 

Shakspeare's  Maobetb,  Aot  iv,  St.  8. 
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King  Ediraid  died  on  the  6t1i  'of  Jannary,  1060,  and  vas  buried  on  the 
foUoving  Aaj  in  the  Abbej  Cbnrch  of  Weatminster,  which  he  had  founded. 
Dnriog  his  reign  the  most  approved  Danish  laws  were  incorporated  with  the 
costoms,  nuodme,  and  rnlea  of  the  Britone,  the  West  Saxons,  and  the 
HeicianB.  This  code  became  common  thronghout  England,  and  were  the 
laws  so  fondly  cherished  by  our  ancestora  in  succeeding  ages,  and  so  often 
promised  to  be  adhered  to  by  Princes,  as  the  surest  means  of  sccaring  their 
popnlarity. 

The  Malmsbni;  historian,  speaUng  of  the  English  at  this  remarkable 
period,  says,  "  They  wore  cbthes  that  did  not  reach  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  knee,  their  heads  were  shorn,  and  their  beards  were  shaven,  only  the 
upper  lip  was  always  let  grow  to  its  fall  length.  Thdr  arms  were  loaded 
vith  golden  bracelets,  and  their  skins  dyed  with  painted  marks." 

The  above-mentioned  Harold  was  procliumed  King  by  an  assembly  of  the 
Thanes  and  citizens  of  London,  on  the  death  of  Edward,  and  the  day  of  the 
Confessor's  fnneral  witnessed  the  coronation  of  the  new  monarch.  The 
ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  performed  by  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  Yoric, 
Stigand,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  heiag  then  suspended.  The  sontbem 
counties  cheeifolly  acquiesced  in  the  succesnon  of  Harold,  but  Iho  Northum- 
brians in  thcdr  pride  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  act  of  those,  whose  military 
qnalides  tbey  deemed  inferior  to  their  own.  Harold,  accompanied  by  Wnl- 
atan.  Bishop  of  Worrester,  hastened  to  the  north,  and  soon  won  the  afiection 
of  the  Northumbrians.  Tho  news  of  Edward's  death,  and  Harold's  acces- 
sion, no  sooner  reached  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  nephew  to  the  deceased 
Monarcb,  than  be  asserabled  his  Council,  and  expressed  to  them  his  deter- 
minaUoa  to  pursue  by  arms  his  pretensions  to  the  Crown  of  England.  Tosti 
(Harc4d'i  l»'other),  the  outlawed  and  exiled  Earl  of  Northumberland,  en- 
conraged  by  tha  Ihike  of  Kormandy,*  and  his  father-in-law,  Baldwin,  Eaii 
of  Flanders,  now  attempted  to  dethrone  him.  With  forty  ships,  well  manned, 
supplied  by  the  latter  noUeman,  he  made  a  descent  upon  Yorkshire,  entered 
the  Humber,  and  committed  the  most  horrible  ravages  on  its  banks. 

MoTcar,  Earl  of  Northnmbrio,  with  his  brother  Edwin,  Earl  of  Chester, 
inarched  expeditionsly  against  the  inrader,  and  pursued  him  into  Lincoln- 
shire, where  they  defeated  him  and  compelled  him  to  flee  to  his  ships.  He 
then  sailed  to  Scotland,  and  after  vainly  endeavooring  to  excite  the  King  of 
tbat  country  to  join  him  in  the  invasion  of  En^ond,  his  Tindietive  spirit 
impelled  him  to  apply  for  assistance  to  Harrald  (sumamed  Eardrada,  or  the 

•  Dioial,  Hist  de  France,  tc^  iii,  p.  M. 
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Stern),  King  of  Norway,  with  whom  he  fros  more  eucceesful.  That  great 
warrior  immediately  equipped,  for  the  iuvasion  of  Engkucl,  the  moat  mighty 
armament  that  ever  left  the  ooast  of  Norway.  It  consisted  of  two  hundred 
Bail,  besidea  store  ships  and  vessels  of  Bmaller  size,  to  the  number  of  five 
bimdred  in  all.  Hairald  touched  at  the  Orkneys,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Xosti  and  a  large  reinforcement  of  adventQrers.  HaTing  burnt  and  plundered 
the  town  of  Scarborough,  and  received  the  submission  of  the  people  of  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire,  from  the  Tees  to  the  Humber,  the  Norwegians  entered 
the  latter  river  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of  York.  They 
landed  at  the  village  of  Riccoll,  ten  miles  from  York,  and  after  ravaging  the 
country  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  they  commenced  their  march  to  the  latter 
place.  A  desperate  attempt  to  save  the  City  was  made  near  the  vill^e  of 
Fulford,  by  the  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar.  The  Norwegians  were  drawn  np 
with  their  right  flank  to  the  nver,  and  their  left  to  a  morass.  The  impeta- 
oaity  of  the  English  burst  through  the  line;  but  they,  in  their  turn,  wero 
overwhelmed  by  a  fresh  body  of  forces  from  the  ships;  and  more  of  the 
fugitives  perished  in  the  water  than  had  fallen  by  the  eword.  Edwin  and 
Morcar  escaped  to  York,  whither  Tosti  and  his  forces  followed,  and  the  City 
was  taken  by  storm.  Harold,  the  English  King,  who  had  been  preparing  to 
meet  the  threatened  attack  of  William  the  Norman,  having  heard  of  the  un- 
expected invasion  of  Hardrada,  lost  not  a  moment  in  marching  against  the 
^gressor,  and  within  four  days  after  the  late  battle,  he,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army  was  in  the  north.  ' 

On  the  S3rd  of  September,  1066,  ho  arrived  with  his  forces  at  Tadcaster, 
and  the  following  day  he  marched  towards  York.  At  the  King's  approach 
the  invaders  withdrew  from  York,  taking  with  them  five  hundred  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  as  hostages,  and  leaving  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  their 
men  to  prevent  the  English  from  taking  peaceable  possession  of  the  City ; 
they  moved  about  eight  miles  from  York,  to  Stamford  Bridge  (long  afterwards 
known  aa  "  the  Bridge  of  Battle"),  where  they  secured  a  very  strong  position 
with  the  main  body  of  their  army,  on  ground  gently  rising  from  the  river  Der- 
went — the  river  flowing  in  front,  and  a  narrow  wooden  bridge  forming  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  opposite  sides.  The  river  here  runs 
nearly  south,  and  is  about  eight  miles  distant  from  its  junction  with  the 
Ouse.  The  posidon  of  the  invaders  had  several  advantages ;  it  was  easily 
defended,  commanded  a  view  of  the  country  for  some  distance  around,  and  it 
afibrded  a  communication  with  the  fleet,  then  lying  in  the  Ouse. 

"  The  order  of  the  battle  displayed  considerable  knowledge  of  the  military 
art;  with  both  wings  bent  backward  until  they  met,  the  army  formed  a  close 
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rather  irregular  circle,  everywhere  of  equal  depth,  with  shield  touching  Bhield, 
BO  as  to  form  a  rampart  of  bucklers.  The  royal  Btandard,  called  very  appro- 
priatdy, '  The  Land  Barker,'  vas  planted  in  the  centre,  and  by  it  the  King 
and  his  chosen  companions  had  generally  their  etation.  This  arrangement 
was  adopted  as  the  best  means  of  defence  against  the  superior  strength  of 
the  English  in  cavalry.  The  first,  or  outer  line,  presented  to  the  enemy  a 
complete  circle  of  spears,  ivhich  were  held  ohliqnely  at  a  considerable  elcva- 
tionj  their  ends  resting  on  the  ground  ;  this  position  required  the  soldiers  to 
bend  one  knee ;  the  second  line  stood  erect,  holding  their  lances  in  readiness 
to  pierce  the  breasts  of  the  horses,  should  they  attempt  to  break  through. 
The  archers  were  placed  so  as  to  assist  them  in  repelling  these  attacks. 
The  NoFW^iaii  King,  mounted  on  a  black  charger,  with  a  white  star  in  its 
forehead,  rode  ronnd  the  circle,  encouraging  his  men,  and  was  rendered  con- 
epicnona  by  his  dazzling  hdmet,  and  the  sky  blue  mantle  he  wore  above  his 
coat  of  mail."*  The  English  King  having  pursued  the  invaders,  resolved 
to  attack  diem,  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of  their  position. 

On  the  95th  of  September,  at  day-break,  he  commenced  hostilities,  and  the 
battle  raged  with  increasing  fury  uutil  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
armies  were  nearly  equal  in  nnmbers,  each  consisting  of  about  60,000  men, 
most  of  them  chosen  warriors,  full  of  the  most  savage  bravery,  and  distin- 
guished for  their  strength  and  courage,  Harold,  in  his  first  attempt  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  river,  appears  to  have  routed  a  detachment  on  the  western 
ude,  which  was  placed  there  to  guard  the  bridge.  Whilst  the  English  were 
pursuing  the  fugitives,  and  attempting  to  cross  the  river,  historians  fell  ug, 
that  a  single  Norw^an,  of  gigantic  strength  and  power,  placed  himself  upon 
the  bridge,  and  there  by  Ms  extraordinary  valour  opposed  the  whole  English 
army  for  three  hours,  killing  with  his  own  hand  forty  of  Harold's  soldiers. 
After  haying  scornfully  refused  an  invitation  to  surrender,  with  an  assurance 
of  the  amplest  clemency  from  the  English,  we  are  told  that  a  Saxon  boatman 
rowed  himsdf  under  the  bridge,  and  thrusting  his  spear  up  through  the 
woodwork,  pierced  the  Norwegian  terribly  inwards,  under  his  coat  of  mail.t 
The  En^sh  then  mshed  on  with  resistless  impetuosity,  and  the  conflict  that 

•  BatUeFifldsofTcirkBhire. 
4  It  mnst  be  confessed,  that  the  exploits  of  tbia  hnga  and  valiant  warrior  bave  more 
the  appearance  of  romance  than  of  sober  biatorj,  tboagb  it  is  recorded  by  all  who  have 
written  an  aeconnt  of  tbis  battle.  Dnika  tells  ns,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Stamford 
Bridge  "  have  a  coBlom,  at  an  annual  feiut,  to  ibake  pita  in  the  form  of  a  swill,  or  awine, 
tub,  which  tradition  gaysvas  made  nse  of  by  the  man,  who  Btrnclitbe  Norwegian  on  the 
bridge,  instead  of  a  boat;''  and  Professor  Fbillips,  spealdng  of  Ibis  champion  of  the 
bridge,  titf*, "  an  annoal  b(Mt.like  cake  is  tbe  village  monnment  to  his  forttmate  enemy.'* 
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eDBued  ytoA  dreadful  No  quarter  on  either  side  was  allotted  b;  this  im- 
menge  multitude  in  arms,  so  that  it  is  with  good  reason  said  that  this  action 
is  one  of  the  most  bloodj  that  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  England ;  and  it 
is  stated  that  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  the  spot  waa  still  whitened  with 
the  bones  of  the  slain.  For  a  long  time  the  issne  of  the  contest  appeared 
doubtful.  The  attack  of  the  English  was  furious,  and  it  was  met  with  equal 
spirit  by  the  Norwegiaus.  At  length  the  generalship  of  Harold  proved 
superior  in  the  field  to  the  Norwegian  chief.  "  He  ordered  his  horsemen  to 
retreat,  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy  from  their  position  and  break  their 
ranks;  the  stratagem  had  the  desired  effect;  the  Norw^ians  quitted  their 
position;  the  English  horsemen  returned  to  the  charge,  and  obtained  a 
speedy  victory  over  their  now  disordered  and  half  armed  enemies ;  for  they 
had  thrown  aside  their  shields  and  breastplates  to  join  in  the  pursuit.  The 
King  of  Norway  was  pierced  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow,  and  instantly 
expired.  Tosti  was  also  slain,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  with  all 
the  chiefs,  perished,  fighting  like  madmen."*  The  English  pursued  the 
remains  of  the  routed  army  in  their  disordered  Sight  towards  their  ships, 
"and  from  behind  hotly  smote  them."  Many  were  pushed  into  the  rivers 
and  drowned ;  and  others  reached  tbeir  vessels,  some  of  which  were  boarded 
and  burned,  and  the  whole  fleet  was  seized  hy  the  victors.  Olaf,  son  of 
Hardrada,  and  Paul,  Earl  of  Orkney,  who  had  been  left  in  command  of  the 
fleet,  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  here  the  magnanimity  of  the  English  King 
shines  conspicuously,  for  after  receiving  beck  the  citizens  of  York,  who  had 
been  detained  as  hostages  on  board  the  Norwegian  ships,  he  permitted  all 
who  had  survived  the  slaughter,  to  depart  to  their  own  country  in  a  part  of 
their  shattered  fleet,  having  first  obliged  them  to  swear  never  to  disturb  the 
British  dominions  again.  But  twenty  ships  were  sufficient  to  carry  back 
the  miserable  remains  of  an  army,  which  it  took  more  than  five  hundred  to 
convey  hither.  Camden  tells  us,  that  the  spoil  taken  by  the  victors  was 
immense ;  and  that  the  gold  alone  which  the  Norwegians  left  behind  them, 
was  as  much  as  twelve  men  could  carry  ou  their  shoulders.  It  is  stated  that 
Harold  disgusted  his  army,  by  refusing  to  distribute  among  them  any  por- 
tion of  this  spoil.  But  Harold's  triumph  was  of  short  duration ;  for  after 
bis  return  to  York,  and  whilst  he  was  there  celebrating  his  great  victory,  a 
messenger  announced  the  arrival  and  descent  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
and  an  immense  army,  at'Pevensey,  in  Sussex.  He  immediately  commenced 
his  march  southward,  and  encountered  the  enemy  at  Hastings. 

•  Battle  FicldE  of  Yorkahire. 
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Potman    Sertoli. 

Some  historiana  assert  that  Edirard,  saniamed  the  Coufessor,  named,  with 
his  dTuig  breath,  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  his  nephew,  as  his  successor. 
At  the  time  of  that  King's  death,  a  report  had  been  circulated,  that  on  his 
death  bed  he  had  appointed  Harold  to  succeed  him ;  and  the  latter  vras 
called  to  the  throne  hy  the  Toice  of  the  people.  HoveveF  this  point  may  be 
settled,  we  have  the  fact  that  William  of  Normandy  claimed  the  English 
Crown,  fonght  ibr,  and  obtained  it.  He  employed  eight  months  in  the  most 
active  preparatjons  for  the  invasion,  and  by  the  beginning  of  August,  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  60,000  cavalry,  beeidee  a  smaller  body  of 
infantry.  To  furnish  transports  for  this  namerons  army,  every  vessel  in 
Normandy  had  been  put  in  requisition.  But'tho  supply  was  still  inadequate, 
and  many  individuals  sought  the  favour  of  their  Prince,  by  building  ships  at 
their  own  expense,  in  the  different  harbours  and  creeks.  The  Normans 
landed  without  opposition,  at  Fevensey,  on  the  S9th  of  September,  1066 ; 
marched  immediately  to  Hastings,  and  threw  up  fortifications  at  both  places, 
to  protect  their  ships,  and  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  disaster.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  October  Harold  was  feasting  and  rejoicing  at  York  ;  and  on  the  13th 
of  the  same  month  he  had  reached  tlie  camp  of  the  Normans.  The  spot 
which  be  selected  for  this  important  and  sanguinary  contest  was  called 
Senlao,  now  Battle,  eight  miles  north-west  of  Hastings,  an  eminence  opening 
to  the  south,  and  covered  on  the  back  by  an  extensive  wood.  He  posted  his 
troops  on  the  declivity,  in  one  compact  and  immense  mass.  In  the  centra 
vaved  the  royal  standard ;  by  its  side  stood  Harold,  and  his  two  brothers 
Gnrth  and  Leofwin ;  and  around  them  the  whole  army,  every  man  on  foot. 
On  the  opposite  hill  William  marshalled  hie  host  In  the  front  he  placed 
the  arohers  and  bowmen  ;  the  second  line  was  composed  of  heavy  infantry 
in  coats  of  m<ul;  and  behind  these,  arranged  in  five  divisions,  the  pride  of 
the  Norman  force,  the  knights  and  men.a^ann8.  Both  men  and  horses  wera 
completely  cased  in  anuoor,  which  gave  to  their  oba^  an  irresistible  w^ght, 
and  rendered  them  almost  invulnerable  to  ordinary  weapons. 

William,  we  are  told  by  an-old  writer,  "  out  of  a  pious  care  for  the  interests 
of  Chiistendom,  and  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  sent  out  a 
monk,  as  mediator  between  both,  who  proposed  these  terms  to  Harold, — 
either  to  resign  the  government,  or  to  own  it  a  tenure  in  fee  from  the  Nor- 
man, or  to  decide  the  matter  in  single  combat  with  William;   but  he," 
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continues  our  authority,  "  like  one  who  had  lost  the  govemicent  over  himself, 
ri^ected  all  propositions,  and  foolishly  Battering  himself  with  success,  because 
it  was  his  birthday,  promised  to  give  them  battle."  Camden  observes  that 
the  night  before  the  battle  nas  spent  by  the  English  in  revels,  feasting,  and 
ehoDting ;  but  by  the  Nonnans  in  prayen  for  the  safety  of  their  army,  and 
fct  victory. 

Next  morning  at  break  of  day,  the  Normans,  aftai  a  regular  ahont,  sounded 
to  battle,  and  both  armies  drew  up.  When  they  vera  ready  to  engage,  the 
Normans  raised  the  national  war  cry  of  "  Qod  is  our  help,"  which  was  aa 
loudly  answered  by  the  adverse  cry  of  "  Christ's  rood,  the  holy  rood."  The 
Nonnans  charged  first  with  a  volley  of  arrows  from  oil  parts,  and  that  being 
a  sort  of  attack  to  which  the  English  wera  strangers,  proved  exceedingly 
terrible.  William  then  ordered  the  cavalry  to  chai^,  bat  the  English,  who 
resolved  to  die  ratber  than  attempt  a  retreat,  kept  tbeir  ranks,  and  repulsed 
them  with  great  loss.  The  iTnglish  in  every  point  opposed  a  solid  and 
impenetrable  mass,  and  neither  the  buckler  aoi  cordet  of  the  Normans  could 
withstand  the  stroke  of  the  battle  axo,  wielded  by  a  powerful  arm  and  with 
unerring  aim.  After  a  pause  the  left  wing  of  the  Norman  army  betook  them- 
selves to  flight,  closely  pursued  by  their  opponents,  and  a  report  having  now 
spread  that  William  himself  had  fallen,  the  whole  army  began  to  waver. 
The  Dnke,  with  his  helmet  in  his  hand,  rode  along  the  line  exclaiming,  "  I 
am  still  alive,  and  with  the  help  of  God  I  still  shall  conquer."  The  presence 
and  confidence  of  tbeir  commander  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Normans. 
WiUiam  led  hia  troops  i^in  to  the  attack;  but  the  English  column  resisted 
every  assault,  and  mtuntained  their  ground  with  so  much  bravery,  that  the. 
Nonnans  were  most  miserably  harassed,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  re- 
treating, had  not  their  leader  used  the  most  extraordinary  means  to  inspire 
them  with  courage  and  confidence.  Harold,  on  his  part  used  every  possible 
exertion,  and  was  distinguished  as  the  moat  active  and  brave  amongst  the 
soldiers  in  the  host  His  brothers  had  already  perished,  but  as  long  as  he 
sarvivcd,  no  man  entertained  the  apprehension  of  defeat,  or  admitted  the 
idea  of  flight  The  battle  continued  for  several  bonrs  with  great  fury,  the 
English  rensting  the  almost  overwhelming  charges  of  the  Norman  cavalry. 
At  length,  William,  disappointed  and  perplexed,  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 
He  ordered  his  men  to  retreat  and  to  give  ground,  but  still  to  keep  their 
ranks.  The  English,  taking  this  for  flight,  thought  the  day  was  certainly 
their  own,  whereupon  they  broke  tbeir  ranks,  and,  not  doubting  their  victory, 
pursued  the  enemy  in  great  disorder.  But  the  Normans  rallying  their  troops 
on  a  sudden,  renewed  the  battle,  and  enclosing  the  En^isb  in  that  disorder. 
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killed  great  numbers,  nbile  ttiej  stood  donbtfol  ivhether  they  sboold  ran  or 
fight.  At  last,  Harold  yias  ehot  through  the  head  with  an  arrow,  and  fell 
from  his  steed  in  agony,  and  was  borne  to  the  foot  of  the  standard,  where  he 
breathed  his  last.  I'he  knowledge  of  his  fidi  related  the  efiorta  of  the 
Eng^sh.  Twenty  Normans  undertook  to  seize  the  royal  banner,  and  efiected 
their  pnrpoae,  but  with  the  loss  of  half  their  number.  One  of  them,  who 
maimed  with  his  awoid  the  dead  body  of  the  King,  was  afterwards  diagraced 
by  William  for  bis  brutality. 

It  was  now  dusk  in  the  evening,  the  English  became  dispirited,  and  having 
lost  their  King,  fled  to  save  their  livee,  after  having  fought  without  intei^ 
mission  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  During  the  engagement  William 
exhibited  many  proofs  of  the  most  determised  courage ;  he  had  three  horses 
killed  under  him,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  grapple  on  foot  with  his 
adversaries.  Harold's  mother  be^ed  as  a  boon  the  dead  body  of  her  son, 
and  ofiered  as  a  ransom  its  waght  in  gold,  but  William's  resentment  having 
rendered  him  callous  to  ^ty,  he  refused,  and  ordered  the  corpse  of  the  &llen 
Monarch  to  be  buried  on  the  beach ;  adding,  with  a  sneer,  "  he  guarded  the 
opaat  nhUe  he  vras  alive ;  let  him  continue  to  guard  it  after  death," 

There  is  an  old  English  tradition  that  Hamld  did  not  fall  in  this  battle, 
bnt  had  retired  to  a  hermitage,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days ; 
but  the  hiatorical  account  is,  thst  by  stealth,  or  by  purchase,  his  remains 
were  romoved  firom  the  beach,  and  interred  at  Waltham  Abbey,  which  he 
himself  bad  founded  before  he  ascaided  the  throne.  It  is  said  that  a  plain 
stone  was  lud  on  his  tomb  in  the  Abbey,  with  the  expressive  epitaph, 
"Harold  Infelix."  Some  historians  assert  that  on  the  evening  of  the  battle 
William  caused  bis  pavilion  to  be  pitched  among  the  heaps  of  the  slain,  and 
there  vrith  his  Barons,  he  sapped  and  feasted  among  the  dead. 

Thus  ended  the  memorable  and  latal  battle,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Battle  of  Haatdngs ;  and  this  day  (14th  October,  1066)  ended  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monarohy,  which  had  continued  more  than  600  years ;  and  gave  our  island 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Norman  race.  On  the  field  of  victory  the  Conqueror 
erected  and  endowed  a  splendid  monastery,  the  remains  of  which  still  retain 
the  name  of  Battle  Abbtj/.  It  is  said  that  the  high  altar  stood  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  standard  of  Harold  had  been  planted.  The  exterior  walls 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  hill  which  had  been  the  centre  of  the  battle,  and 
all  the  surrounding  country  became  the  property  of  the  Abbey.  The  com- 
munity of  this  monastery  were  bound  by  its  rule  to  offer  prayer  perpetually 
for  the  eternal  rest  of  the  souls  who  had  fellen  in  the  conflict;  so  that  the 
Abbey  its^  was  at  once  the  monument  of  the  Norman  Duke's  triumph,  and 
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tbe  tohen  of  his  piety.  Palgrave  very  bftppily  concludee  hie  description  of  tbis 
noble  and  richly-endowed  Abbey  thus :  "  But  all  this  pomp  and  solemnity  has 
passed  atray  like  a  dieam.  The  '  perpetual  prayer'  has  ceased  for  ever, — the 
Roll  of  Battle  is  rent, — the  shields  of  the  Norman  lieges  are  trodden  in  the 
dust, — the  Abbey  is  levelled  to  the  gronad, — and  a  dork  and  reedy  pool  fills 
the  spot  where  the  foundations  of  the  quire  have  been  uncovered,  merely  for 
the  gaze  of  the  idle  visitor,  or  the  instruction  of  the  moping  antiquary." 
The  foundation  of  this  Abbey  was  soon  folloved  by  that  of  the  tovn,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Battle  or  Battel. 

"  Whether  we  considor  the  Norman  Conquest  in  its  success,  or  in  its  con- 
sequences," writes  the  Kev.  Oe«rge  Oliver,  in  his  History  of  Beverley,  "  it 
is  still  an  event  equally  stupendous  and  anprecedented.  It  was  effected 
almost  without  a  straggle.  Never  were  such  important  results  accomplished 
with  so  little  sacrifice  on  the  port  of  the  conqnerors.  The  rash  attempt  made 
by  a  provincial  Dake  to  reduce  this  powerful  island,  would  in  any  other  age 
have  been  deemed  preposterous,  and  its  success  contrary  to  all  the  chances 
of  political  calculation.  WiUiam,  himself,  could  scarcely  anticipate,  or  even 
hope  for  that  perfect  good  fortune  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  The 
native  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  completely  paralysed  by  the  unex- 
pected result  of  the  battle  of  Hastings ;  which  feeling,  the  saperior  genius 
of  William  well  knew  how  to  convert  to  his  own  advantage,  that  even  the 
sacrifice  of  their  liberties,  their  property,  and  innumerable  lives  was  in- 
sufficient to  rouse  them  to  any  eSective  resistance  against  the  tyranny  which 
trampled  them  nnderfbot,  and  reduced  their  ancient  nobility  to  a  state  of 
servile  thraldom." 

William,  who  had  hitherto  been  called  "  the  Bastard,"  and  was  now  aur- 
named  "  the  Conqueror,"  was  crowned  in  Wesminster  Abbey,  on  the  86th  of 
December  next  following  the  battie  of  Hastings,  by  Aldred,  Arohbishop  of 
York;  Stigand,  of  Canterbury,  being  suspended  from  the  Arehiepiscopal  office. 
Having  thus  established  himself  on  the  Throne  of  England,  William  on  hia 
part,  to  confirm  his  authority,  adopted  the  moat  bold  and  active  measures. 
He  expelled  the  English  from  their  estates,  reserving  to  himself  about  1,400 
manors,  and  be  distributed  the  fair  territory  of  Britain  amongst  his  r^iacione 
followers.  This  numerous  train  of  military  adventurers,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  from  Normandy  under  the  promise  of  reward,  held  their  new 
possessions  of  the  King  on  the  tenure  of  homage,  and  fealty,  and  military 
service;  by  which  they  were  bound  to  attend  him  in  the  field  with  a  certain 
nnmber  of  retainers,  armed,  mounted,  and  provided  for  a  apecified  number 
of  days  in  every  year.    The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  given  by  Hollinshed,  con- 
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tains  the  DRines  of  629  Normana,  who  became  claimants  apon  the  soil  of 
England,  whilst  the  ancient  nobility  were  stripped  of  their  titles  and  property, 
and  the  humble  classes  of  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
miserable  slaves.* 

Thus  all  the  principal  manors  in  the  Kingdom,  except  those  which  the 
King  had  reserved  himself,  were  held  of  him  bj  tenants  in  eapitt,  or  in 
other  words,  by  his  Barons ;  and  these,  consisting  of  about  seven  hundred 
persons,  were  the  legitimate  Parliament,  or  Council  of  the  realm.  The  lands 
thus  acquired  and  maintained,  the  Barons  again  subdivided  into  Knigbt'a 
fees,  and  let  them  to  tenants  on  a  similar  tenure.  The  Conqueror  laid  aside 
the  greater  part  of  the  English  laws,  and  introduced  the  Norman  customs, 
and  even  ordered  all  causes  to  be  pleaded  in  French ;  and  we  are  told  by 
Ingnlphns,  who  lived  at  that  time,  that  he  "obliged  all  the  inhabitants  of 
England  to  do  homage,  and  swear  fealty  to  him  and  his  successors." 

He  made  a  seal  also,  on  the  side  of  which  was  engraven.  Hoe  Normanto- 
rum  OtdUlmitm  no»ee  patronitm,  by  this  the  Normans  own  great  William 
DuJce;  and  on  the  other  side  Hoc  Anglk  stgno  Begem  JatearU  eundum,  by  this 
too,  England  owns  the  same  their  King.  He  erected  numerous  fortresses  to 
overawe  the  insulted  and  oppressed  inhabitants,  and  conscious  of  the  detesta- 
tion in  which  he  was  deservedly  held,  he  entertained  a  perpetual  jealousy  of 
the  English,  and  in  the  resistless  apprehensions  of  his  guilty  miud,  he  com- 
pelled them  to  rake  out  their  fires,  and  extinguish  their  lights  at  eight  o'clock 
every  night,  and  they  were  reminded  of  this  duty  by  the  toll  of  the  Curfew. 

The  northern  counties  were  slow  to  submit  to  the  Norman  yoke,  which, 
however,  at  last  fell  on  them  with  terrible  weight.  A  violent  struggle  was 
mode  for  some  years  to  expel  the  invaders,  and  York  was  the  rallying  point 

•  The  gMnls  of  the  lauded  property  in  England,  made  by  the  Conqueror  to  some  of 
his  nobles,  were  eicsBaive.  To  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Conglancc,  he  gave  3I>0  miuioiH ;  to 
William  Warreimc,  2BS ;  to  Ricliard  de  Clare,  ITl ;  to  Kannlph  do  liaynard,  8S ;  aud  to 
Boger  de  Bredi,  149  monorH.  Hia  aterina  brother,  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bbjguz,  and  Earl  of 
Kent,  posBCBsed  in  that  Connly,  and  in  several  others,  43[>  manors.  Bobert,  Earl  of 
UoDtagor,  OD  vbon  he  bestowed  the  Earldom  at  Camwnll,  had  in  that  and  other  couu- 
ties,  973  manors;  and  Alan  Fergant,  Earl  of  Bretagne.had  443  ntanara.  The  manor  of 
Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  had  IM  lordships  ;  besides  which,  the  Earl  possessed,  bj  the 
gift  of  the  King,  278  manors  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  King  himself  pos- 
sessed no  [ewer  than  1432  manors  in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  A  Manor  was 
-  ^ynonimons  in  the  language  of  the  Normans  with  ViUa  in  I^lin.  It  denoted  an  ez- 
lensire  parcel  of  land,  with  a  honsa  on  it  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lord,  and  cottages 
tot  his  villeins  and  slaves.  The  lord  or  owner  generally  kept  a  part  of  the  loud  in  his 
own  bands,  »oi  bestowed  the  remainder  on  two  or  more  tenants,  who  held  of  him  by 
railitary  Mrtice,  or  roil,  or  other  prestations. 
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for  the  patriot  arm/.  "  B7  the  splendour  of  God,"  (hia  nsual  oath)  said 
William,  when  the  men  of  York  rose  and  maseacred  hia  Norman  garrison,  "  I 
nill  ntteri;  root  out  these  Northumbrian  people,  nor  vill  I  lay  lance  in  rest 
for  other  caase,  tintil  I  have  done  the  deed."  The  gi^e  vta  redeemed.  St. 
Cuthbert,  whose  awe  had  caused  meaner  invaders  to  stand  aloof,  himself 
quailed  before  the  withering  glance  of  the  Conqueror.  The  power  of  dark- 
ness for  a  time  prevailed.  William,  as  we  shall  see  anon,  marched  from  the 
Oose  to  the  T/ne,  leaving  behind  him  villages  destroyed  and  without  inhabi- 
tants, and  scattering  the  mangled  members  of  the  people  upon  every  highway. 
Slaughter  gave  place 'to  &mine,  and  bmine  to  pestilenco,  under  the  stern 
severity  of  the  Norman  ^rant. 

Having  silenced  the  disaffected,  and  constrained  the  country  to  a  state  of 
sullen  quietude,  he  caused  asnrvey  to  be  taken  of  ell  the  lands  in  England, 
the  four  northern  counties  excepted,  on  the  model  of  the  Book  of  Winchester, 
compiled  by  order  of  Alfred  the  Great.  This  survey  was  registered  in  a 
national  record  called  Dom  Boc,  Doomsday  or  Domeeday  Book,  or  judgment, 
alluding  by  metaphor  to  those  books  out  of  which  the  world  shall  be  judged 
A  the  last  day.  It  was  t«  serve  as  a  register  of  the  possessions  of  every 
En^sh  freeman,  to  ascertain  what  quality  of  military  service  was  owed  by 
the  King's  chief  tenants;  to  a£Sx  the  homage  due  to  him,  and  to  record  by 
what  tenure  the  various  estates  in  Britain  were  held.  This  survey  was 
undertaken  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  a  great  Council  of  the  Kingdom, 
which  met  immediately  after  the  false  rumour  of  the  Danes'  intended  attack 
upon  England,  in  the  year  1085,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and 
it  did  not  occupy  long  in  the  execution,  unce  all  the  historians  who  speak  of 
it  vary  but  from  the  year  108S  nntil  1087.  Thero  is  a  memorandum  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume,  stating  that  it  was  finished  in  108G.  The  manner 
of  performing  the  survey  was  expeditious :  certain  Commissioners,  called  the 
King's  Justices,  were  appointed  to  travel  throughout  England,  and  to  register 
upon  the  oath  of  the  Sheriffs,  the  Lord.s  of  each  manor,  the  Priests  of  every 
chnrch,  the  Stewards  of  every  hundred,  the  BailiSs  and  six  villeins  or  hus- 
bandmen of  every  village,  the  names  of  the  various  places ;  the  holders  of 
them  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  forty  years  previous ;  tho 
names  of  the  possessors,  the  quantity  of  land,  the  nature  of  the  tenures,  and 
the  sereral  kinds  of  property  contained  in  them.  All  the  estates.were  to  be 
then  triply  rated;  namely,  as  they  stood  in  the  reign  of  the  Confessor;  as' 
they  were  first  bestowed  by  King  William  I. ;  and  as  they  were  at  the  time 
of  the  survey.  The  manuscript  itself  consists  of  two  volumes,  a  greater  and 
a  less.    The  first  of  these  is  a  large  folio,  oontaining  the  description  of 
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tfair^-one  coandes,  upon  383  double  pages  of  Tellum,  numbered  on  one  side 
only,  and  written  iu  a  amall  but  plain  character,  each  page  having  a  double 
column.  Some  of  the  oapital  letters  and  principal  passages  are  toucbed  with 
red  iuk,  and  others  have  red  lines  run  through  them,  as  if  tbej  vere  in- 
tended to  be  obliterated.  The  smaller  Tolume  is  of  a  4to  size,  and  is  irntten 
opon  460  double  pages  of  rellum,  but  in  a  single  column,  and  in  a  very  lai^ 
and  fait  character:  it  contains  three  counties,  and  a  part  of  tno  others. 
Throi^h  all  ages  this  "  Book  of  Judicial  verdict "  will  be  held  in  esttmatioD, 
not  only  for  its  antiquity,  but  also  for  its  intrinsic  value.  To  the  present  day 
it  serves  to  show  what  manor  is,  and  what  is  not  ancient  demesne.* 

The  Normans  were  remarkable  for  their  courage  and  valour:  though 
seated  in  the  midst  of  warlike  nations,  they  never  made  submission  without 
an  appeal  to  arms.  Their  valiant  behaviour  in  the  wars  of  the  Holy  Laud 
exceedingly  increased  their  honour;  and  Boger  Hoveden,  extolling  their 
deeds  of  arms,  tells  ns,  "  that  bold  France,  after  she  had  experienced  the 
Norman  valour,  drew  back ;  fierce  England  submitted ;  rich  Apulia  was 
restored  to  her  flourishing  condition ;  famous  Jerusalem,  and  renowned  An- 
tioch,  were  both  subdued." 

The  Normans  preserved  most  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  and  customs,  but 
preferred  their  own  trial  by  battle,  as  more  worthy  of  warriors  and  freemen, 
to  the  fiery  ordeals  of  the  English.  They  separated  the  spiritual  from  the 
secular  courts ;  and  the  old  distinction  of  classes,  viz :  Eatdemum,  Thanes, 
Ceorls,  and  Thtounu,  were  preserved  under  the  names  of  Count  or  Earl, 
Baron,  Knight,  Etquirt,  Frtetenanl,  Villein  or  ViUatn,  and  Ne^, 

In  the  Domesday  Survey  we  find  Yorkshire,  as  at  present,  divided  into 
three  Hidings,  called  the  east,  west,  and  north,  and  subdivided  into  Wapen- 
talros,  a  division  peculiar  to  this  County.  And  here  we  shall  make  a 
digres^on,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  some  of  the  ancient  titles,  tenures, 
and  terms,  nsed  in  the  admeasurement  of  land,  banning  with  the  names  of 
the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  this  County. 

•  The  Domegdiv  Book,  mppoBed  (o  be  tbe  most  nudeut  of  its  kind  of  vbicb  my 
European  nation  con  boast,  and  cerlaiolf  the  sioBt  oDcieDt  tdpogntphical  record  vhicli 
is  Imown  in  Eoglani],  wag,  until  1SE)5,  kept  uoder  three  locks,  tbe  kejB  of  vhicb  were 
in  the  easledj  of  the  treasurer  and  two  churchwardeiiB  of  the  Exchequer,  but  it  is  now 
depodled  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster,  where  the  fee  for  consultiog  it  is  Ob. 
8d.,  and  for  transcripts  from  it,  4d.  per  line.  Though  it  is  now  nearly  BOO  jesrs  old,  it 
is  in  as  fine  a  slate  of  preeervatioQ  as  if  it  were  tbe  work  of  yestenlsy.  In  tbe  40th  of 
George  m.  (1801),  his  M^estj,  by  the  recommendation  of  Parliament,  directed  that  it 
shonld  ba  printed  for  the  nse  of  the  mambers  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  sod  CommoDB, 
and  tbe  pnblie  libruiee  of  the  fcingdoni,  whioh  orders  ware  dnly  obeyed. 
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Siding  is  a  term  derived  from  the  Saxon  TVitAtn^,  vhich  implies  a  third 
part;  a  mode  of  division  in  England,  as  has  jast  been  observed,  now  only 
peculiar  to  Yorkshire,  but  common  in  Ltncolnabire  and  some  other  counties 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  era.  The  Trithing  man,  or  Lathgrieve  (the  chief  magis- 
trate of  a  Riding),  presided  over  three  or  lour  or  mote  Hundreds,  formed  into 
what  was  called  a  Trithing,  Lath,  or  Rape;  hence  the  Laths  of  Kent,  the 
Btgies  of  Sussex,  the  Partt  of  Lincoln,  and  the  TriAingi  or  Ridinga  of  Yorlc- 
shire. 

Wapmtdke,  or  Wapontdke,  is  equivalent  to  Hundred,  and  this  division  is 
likewise  of  Saxon  origin,  and  was  probably  made  in  imitation  of  the  CetOma 
of  Germany.  The  true  origin  of  the  application  of  the  word  Hundred  to  the 
division  of  a  County  is  uncertain.  Some  authors  have  considered  the  Hun- 
dred as  relating  to  the  number  of  the  heads  of  families,  or  the  uumber  of 
dwellings  utnated  in  the  division ;  others  to  the  number  of  hides  of  land 
therein  contained.  Other  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  Hundred  was 
formed  by  the  union  of  ten  tithings,  and  was  presided  over  by  a  Hundredary, 
\tho  was  commonly  a  Tharu,  or  notileman,  residing  within  the  Hundred. 
The  word  WapetUake  is  evidently  of  warhke  origin.  In  the  northern  counties 
the  frequent  occasion  for  military  array,  predominating  over  the  peaceful  pur- 
poses of  civil  jurisdiction,  before  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  the 
subdivision  of  these  counties  received  warlike  titles,  as  WanU  and  WapsTir 
taket.  The  Court  of  the  chief  officer,  or  Hundredaiy,  commonly  met  once  a 
month,  and  all  the  members  came  to  it  in  their  arms,  from  which  it  obtained 
the  name  of  WajMntac,  or  Wapentake,  which  literally  signifies  "  To  Arms," 
from  Wapen,  weapons,  and  tac,  toacb.  When  any  one  came  to  take  upon 
him  the  government  of  a  Wapentake,  upon  a  day  appointed,  all  that  owed 
suit  and  service  to  that  Hundred  came  to  meet  their  new  Governor  at  the 
usual  place  of  meeting.  "  He,  upon  his  arrival  alighting  ^m  his  horse,  set 
up  the  lanco  on  end  (a  custom  used  amongst  the  Romans  by  the  Pnetor,  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Centumviri),  and  according  to  custom,  took  fealty  of  them ; 
the  ceremony  of  which  was,  that  all  who  were  present  touched  the  Governor's 
lanes  with  their  lances,  in  token  of  confirmation,  whereupon  the  whole 
meeting  was  called  a  Wapentake,  inasmuch  as  by  a  mntual  touch  of  each 
other's  arms,  they  had  entered  into  a  confederacy  or  agreement  to  stand  by 
one  another."* 

Tiikin^s  were  so  called  because  ten  freemen  householders,  with  their  fami- 
lies, comptned  one ;  and  a  number  of  these  tithings  (probably  ten,  or  perhaps 

•  Bawdven'4  Domesdi;  GIou.,  p.  33. 
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one  bnndred)  origiDallj  composed  &  superior  divieion,  called  a  Hundred, 
Wapentake,  Ward,  kc,  in  each  of  which  h  Conrt  waa  held  yearly  for  the  trial 
of  causes.  An  indefinite  number  of  these  divisions  form  a  County  or  Shire, 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  which  is  confined  to  the  Shtre-rete,  or  Sheriff,  irbo  is 
appointed  annually.  Anciently  the  ShWe-genoi,  or  Folk-mote,  as  the  highest 
court  in  tlie  County  was  then  called,  was  held  twice  a  year,  and  presided  over 
by  the  Bishop  or  his  deputy,  and  the  Alderman  or  his  vic^erent,  the  Sheriff. 

Judge  Blackstone  says  that  King  Alfred  the  Great  divided  England  into 
Counties,  Hundreds,  and  Tithings,  to  prevent  the  rapine  and  disorders  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  the  realm  ;  the  inhahitants  of  each  district  beiug  then 
made  responsible  for  the  lawless  acts  of  each  other.  But  Shires  and  Counties 
are  mentioned  before  the  accession  of  that  mousrcb.  Soon  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  in  the  seventh  century,  the  Kingdom  was  divided  into 
Parukei  and  Bithoprict. 

The  principal  titim  of  honowr  amongst  the  Saxons  were  Elheling,  Priuce  of 
the  blood;  CAoncaUor.assistantto  tbeKing  ingiviugjudgments;  Alderman, 
or  Ealderman,  Governor  or  Viceroy.  This  word  is  derived  from  aid  or  old, 
like  senator  in  Latin.  Provinces,  Cities,  and  sometimes  Wapentakes,  had 
tbdr  Aldennen  to  govern  tbem,  determine  law  suits,  Ike.  This  office  gave 
place  to  Hie  title  of  Earl,  which  is  Danish,  and  was  introduced  by  Canute. 
The  Sher^,  or  Shir-rime,  the  Alderman's  deputy,  and  chosen  by  him,  sat  as 
judge  in  some  courts,  and  saw  sentence  executed.  Heartoghan  signified 
Generals  of  armies  or  Dukes.  Hengist,  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  is  Hear- 
togb.  lUete,  among  the  English  Saxoos,  was  a  steward.  WUan  or  Witei 
(i.e.  wise-men)  were  the  magistrates  or  lawyers.  Thaiui  (i.e.  servants]  were 
ofBcers  of  the  Crown,  whom  the  King  recompensed  with  lands,  to  be  held  of 
him,  with  some  obligation  of  service  or  homage.  There  were  other  lords  of 
lands  and  vassala,  who  enjoyed  the  tide  of  Thanes,  but  were  distinguished 
from  the  King's  Thanes.  The  Aldermen  and  Dnkea  were  ell  King's  Thanes. 
These  were  the  great  Thanes,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Barons,  which  title 
was  brought  in  by  the  Normans.  Mass  Thanes  were  those  who  held  lands 
in  fee  of  the  church.  Middle  Thanes  were  such  as  held  very  small  estates 
of  the  King,  or  parcels  of  land  of  the  King's  greater  Thanes.  They  were 
called  by  the  Normans,  Yavaasors  or  Tavassories.  Ctorl  (whence  our  word 
churl)  was  a  countryman  or  artizan,  who  was  a  freeman.  Ceorls,  who  had 
acquired  possession  of  five  hides  of  land  with  a  large  house  court,  and  bdl  to 
call  together  their  servants,  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  Thanes  of  the  lowest 
class.  The  VSUm — "  Ascripti  vilUe  sen  glebs" — were  labourers  bound  to 
the  BoU,  and  transferred  with  it  &om  one  owner  to  another;  in  this  and 
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other  respeoto  tbey  were  little  better  than  elaTes.  AccordiDg  to  the  eDame- 
ration  ia  the  Domesday  Booki  these  CeorU,  under  the  names  of  villeina,  cot- 
tare,  and  bordars,  amounted  In  Eoglsod  to  163,024 ;  whilst  the  freemen  were 
only  80,005 ;  and  the  slaves,  36,552.  The  Burghers,  many  of  whom  were 
Ceorls  of  the  same  description,  were  numbered  at  17,105. 

A  Hide,  or  a  Carucale  of  land,  is  generally  estimated  at  130  acres,  and 
was  considered  to  employ  one  plough  for  a  year — hence  it  ia  sometimes  called 
a  Ptoiigk4and.  It  is,  by  some,  derived  from  the  Saxon  hyden-tecban,  the 
roof  of  a  house ;  this  quantity  of  land  being  cooeidered  as  a  proper  aDnexa* 
tion  to  a  farm  house.  Under  the  feudal  Byatem  most  lands  were  held  under 
a  military  tenure.  All  the  lands  in  the  tungdom,  soon  after  the  Conquest, 
were  said  to  be  "held  of  the  King;"  and  the  great  Taesals  of  the  Crown, 
both  lay  and  clerical,  were  forced  to  have  a  certain  number  of  horsemen 
completely  armed,  and  to  maintain  them  in  the  field  for  the  space  of  forty 
,days.  England  was  so  distributed  by  these  means,  that  William  the  Con- 
queror bad  always  at  his  command  an  army  of  60,000  Knights.  By  the 
term  Knights  must  be  understood  those  who  held  Knigkt'a  fees,  not  persons 
who  hod  obtained  the  Order  of  Knighthood.  A  Knight's  fee  consisted  of  two 
bides  of  land,  or  two  hides  and  a  half;  and  a  mum  tenant,  who  had  more 
than  a  single  Knight's  fee,  was  called  a  bavator,  a  term  applied  to  any  vaasal 
who  held  a  military  fief  of  a  tenant  in  chief  to  the  Crown.  He  who  held  of 
a  bavatoT,  was  called  a  bidviuini,  and  each  of  tliese  might  enfeeoff  another  to 
hold  of  him  by  Knight's  service.  A  Barony  was  Knight's  service  tmbaroned, 
or  enlarged.  Thus  every  nobleman  was  by  tenure  a  soldier;  his  military 
duty  was  not  confined  within  the  Kingdom,  but  extended  abroad  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  King ;  and  not  singly,  but  with  such  a  number  of  Knights  as 
his  barony,  hy  its  several  fees,  maintained.  AH  the  great  landowners  were 
soldiers,  paid  and  maintained  hy  the  lands  th#f  possessed,  as  they  likewise 
paid  and  maintained  those  Ireeholders  of  an  inferior  rank,  who  held  Knight's 
fees  under  them.  The  military  tenure,  or  that  by  Knight  servioe,  consisted 
of  what  were  deemed  the  most  f^  and  honourable  services,  but  in  their 
nature  they  were  unavoidably  uncertain,  as  to  the  time  of  performance;  the 
aecond  species  of  tenure,  or  free  toeage,  consisted  also  of  &ee  and  honourable 
serrieea,  but  were  reduced  to  an  absolute  oertaibty.  This  tenure  snbsista  t4> 
this  day,  and  in  it,  since  the  statute  of  Charles  11.,  almost  every  other  species 
of  tenure  has  been  mei^ed. 

The  chief  tenants  of  lords  generally  divided  their  property  into  two  por- 
tions, one  of  which,  the  principal  farm  or  manor,  on  which  the  rest  depended, 
and  to  which  they  owed  suit  and  larvice,  was  called  the  Z^numtf. 
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A  VirgaU  or  Yard  of  land  differed  in  extent  at  varioua  times,  and  in  yarioos 
parts  of  the  Kingdom,  irom  being  measured  with  a  rood  (virga)  of  the  length 
of  a  yard.  An  Oicgang  or  BoudoU  was  as  moch  land  as  an  oi  could  till,  or 
about  SB  acres.  A  Pereh  was  6i  yards;  an  Acre,  160  square  perches;  a 
Canute,  Carve,  or  Fhvgk-land,  was  generallj  6  oxgangs.  Berewiekt  are 
nianors  within  manors.  Heriot  is  a  fine  paid  to  the  lord  at  the  death  of  a 
land  holder  or  change  of  tenant. 

The  other  terms,  most  common  in  connection  \Tith  the  tenure  of  land, 
were  Sac,  Soc,  Thol,  Theam,  Infangtheof.  and  Vtem  of  Frank  PUdgt.  All 
these  terms  are  in  ancient  law,  and  originated  from  the  old  Saxon.  Sao  and 
Soc  means  the  j  nrisdiction  of  holding  pleas,  and  imposing  fines,  and  the  right 
which  a  lord  possessed  of  exerciMng  jnstice  oa  bis  vassals,  and  compelling 
them  to  be  suitors  at  his  Court  Sockmen  were  those  who  held  laud  on 
lease,  and  their  loud  was  called  socklaud.  They  were  comparatively  free 
tonants,  and  held  their  land  generally  by  the  service  of  ploughing  their  lord's 
own  demesne  land,  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  year.  According  to 
■ome,  Soc  in  Saxon  means  the  handle  of  a  plough ;  but  others  tell  us  that  it 
means  liberty  or  priTilege.  Socage  then,  or  free  socage,  denotes  a  tenure  by 
any  certain  and  determinate  aerrice. 

Britton,  desoribing  land  in.  socage  tenure,  under  the  name  of  fraunk* 
forme,  says  that  they  are  lands  and  tenements,  whereof  the  nature  of  the  fee 
is  chained  by  feoffment  out  of  chivalry  for  certain  yearly  services,  and  in 
respect  whereof  neither  homage,  ward,  marriage,  or  relief  can  be  demanded' 
Thoso  who  prsserred  their  lands  from  the  innovatious  of  the  Norman  Con- 
queror were  said  to  hold  them  in/r««  and  common  socage. 

Thol  was  the  liberty  to  take,  as  well  as  to  be  free  from,  toll ;  and  Theam, 
or  Thwn,  was  the  prerogative  of  having,  reetnuning,  and  jadging  bondmen, 
and  villeins  with  their  children,  goods  and  chattels,  in  the  Court  of  the  person 
pOBsesaing  the  privilege  of  Theam.  Infatigihtof  ia  a  criminal  jurisdiction, 
by  wfaioh  thieves,  found  in  the  territories  of  the  possessor  of  this  privilege, 
night  be  punished  without  appeal.  By  virtue  of  these  powers  offenders  were 
tried  for  thefts  and  other  misdemeanors,  and  sentenced  in  the  lord's  court, 
and  even  executed  on  the  gallows  belonging  to  the  manor. 

FiMo  of  Frank  Pledge  meant  that  twice  in  the  year,  upon  such  days  as 
the  possessor  of  the  privilege  shall  think  fit,  he  shall  have  a  view  of  all  the 
frank  pledges  of  his  tenants. 

Waif»  were  goods  which  had  been  stolen,  and  thrown  away  by  the  thief  in 
his  flight,  for  fear  of  being  apprehended.    These  were  givm  by  Uw  to  the 
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King,  as  a  puoishmeDt  upon  the  owner  for  not  himself  pursuing  the  fdon, 
and  taking  awaj  his  goods  from  him. 

From  the  Domesday  Book  we  learn  that  at  the  Conquest  the  County  of 
York  was  divided  among  some  of  the  most  powerful  and  leading  men  of  the 
Conqueror's  goveniment.     There  names  are  entered  in  the  following  order : — 

•■I.  Land  of  the  King  in  Yorkshire.  II.  The  Archbishop  of  York,*  and 
of  the  Canons,  and  of  his  men.  HI.  The  Bishop  of  Dnrhamf  and  his  men. 
IV.  The  Abbot  of  York.  V.  Earl  Hugh,  Robert  de  Eue.  Earl  of  Eue,  in 
Normandy.  VI.  Robert,  Earl  of  Morton,  half  brother  to  the  Conqueror,  b; 
whom  he  was  oreatfid  Earl  of  Cornwall,  1068.  VII.  Earl  Alan,  son  of 
Flathald,  obtained  the  Castle  of  OsvFaldestre  from  the  Conqueror.  Vm. 
Robert  de  Todeni,  Lord  of  Behoir,  County  Lincoln,  ob.  1088.  IX.  Berenger 
deTodeui.  X.  Hbert  deLaci,  Lord  of  Pontefract  XI.  Roger  de  Busli  held 
the  Manor  of  Hallam  (ShefEeld)  under  the  Count«S6  Judith,  anno  lOBO,  ob. 
1099.  Xn.  Robert  Malet,  great  Chamberlain  of  England,  but  subseqnentlj 
disinherited  and  banished.  XIII.  William  de  Warren,  Earl  Warren  in  Nor- 
mandy, created  Earl  of  Surrey  by  William  11.,  died  1089.  XIV.  William 
de  Percy,  sumamed  Algernon,  obtained  divers  lands  from  William  I.,  ob. 
cirea  1096.  XV.  Drago  de  Holdemesse,  also  called  Drue  DebaTerer,  who 
came  Into  England  with  the  Conqueror,  and  retired  into  Flanders  some  years 
afterwards.  XVI.  Ralph  de  Mortimer,  who  obtained  the  Castle  of  Wigmore. 
XVn.  Ralph  Puganel.  XVLQ.  Walter  de  Aincourt  XIX.  Gilbert  de  Gant, 
son  of  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders.  XX.  Gilbert  Tisoo.  XXI.  Hugh,  son  of 
Baldric.  XXII.  Emeia  de  Burum,  held  thirty-two  lordships  in  the  Connty; 
he  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  family  of  Byron.  XXIIT.  Osbert  de  Arcia. 
XXIV.  Odo  Bolistarius.  XXV.  Richard,  son  of  Erfast.  XXVI.  Goisfrid 
Alaelin.  XXVU.  Alberic  de  Coci.  XXVm.  Gospatric.  XXIX.  The 
Eing's  Thanes. 

A  few  centuries  after  the  Conquest  much  of  the  land  passed  into  the  pog- 
session  of  the  Chnrch,  and  the  religions  fraternities,  but  at  (he  Reformation 
most  of  it  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  was  subsequently  granted  for  services 
to  persons  in  royal  lavour,  or  sold  for  the  use  of  the  King. 

Though  it  is  a  generally  received  opinion  that  England  was  divided  into 
Counties  and  Shires,  or  Shrievalties,  towards  the  ninth  century,  yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  change  took  place  in  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Northum- 
bria  earher  than  the  middle  of  the  elerentii  centary.    At  the  time  of  the 

*  Tboau»,  Canon  of  Beion,  in  KonD«ndj,  cnooMded  in  lOTO. 
t  Waleher  consecrated  cirM  1073. 
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Kormui  Sorrej  it  coutaioed  six  Shires,  under  the  desigtiatioD  of  Eunwi^ 
tn'n,  BietimundaeiTe,  Loitetutreteire,  Caplande  (afterwarda  called  the  Bishoprio 
of  Darham),  Wntmerilonde,  and  Cwnhrelond^. 

In  1068,  Earl  Morcar,  who  was  Btill  Governor  of  York,  with  hia  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Chester,  and  their  nephew,  Blethevin,  King  of  Wales,  finding 
that  Duke  William's  polic;  was  to  root  out  the  ancient  nobility,  and  to  de- 
grade the  native  inhabitants  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  resolved  to  oppose  him. 
On  hearing  of  their  designs,  he  created  one  of  his  cruel  satellites,  named 
Copu,  Earl  of  Northumbiia,  and  despatched  him  down  to  Dnrbam  with  a 
guard  of  1,300  men.  But  the  Northumbrians,  headed  by  Earl  Cospatrick, 
and  Edgar,  the  Etheling  (the  latter  being  the  lawful  heir  to  the  Crown  of 
England),  marched  to  Durham  by  night,  and  attacked  and  slew  Copsi  and 
all  his  men.  The  insurgents  then  proceeded  to  York,  vbere  they  were  re- 
ceived with  joy  and  gladness  by  Earls  Morcar  and  Edwin,  as  well  as  by  the 
citizens.  William  once  more  drerr  hia  conquering  sword,  and  advanced 
rapidly  towards  York,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  The  Northumbrian 
chiefs,  finding  themselves  unable  to  withstand  him,  sent  Edgar  back  to' 
Scotland,  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  Conqueror,  by  whom  they  were 
readily  pardoned.  The  citizens,  too,  hearing  of  his  lenity,  went  out  to  meet 
him,  and  delivered  to  him  the  keys  of  the  City.  They  also  were  apparently 
received  into  favour,  but  a  heavy  fine  was  levied  upon  them,  and  two  Caetlea 
in  the  City  were  shortly  after  fortified  by  the  Conqueror,  and  strongly  gar- 
risoned with  Norman  soldiers.  On  the  arrival  of  William,  the  Saxon  nobles, 
who  had  manifested  a  ^sposition  to  shake  off  the  Norman  yoke,  fled  into 
Scotland  for  protection.  Among  these  were  Morcar,  Edwin,  and  Cospatrick. 
Elated  by  his  success,  William  sent  a  herald  into  Scotland  to  demand  the 
EtbeL'ng,  and  the  English  lords ;  bnt  Malcolm  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
mandate,  and  knowing  that  the  Conqueror  would  revenge  the  denial,  invited 
the  King  of  Denmark  to  unite  with  the  English  and  Scotch  in  an  attempt  to 
expel  the  Norman.  The  Danish  monarch  soon  united  in  the  confederacy, 
and  sent  a  fleet  of  S50  ships,  well  laden  with  troops,  commanded  by  his 
brother  Esbom,  or  Osbem,  with  the  two  sons  of  the  King,  Harold  and  Ca- 
nute, as  well  as  other  distinguished  personages.  This  fleet  entered  the 
Humber  in  1U69,  and  the  forces  being  joined  by  the  English  and  Scotch, 
they  marched  direct  to  York,  where  th^  were  met  by  the  Etheling  and  a 
large  number  of  the  English  exiles,  who  had  arrived  from  Scotland  for  the 
purpose.  The  Norman  garrison  in  the  Castles  prepared  for  a  si^e,  and  on 
the  19th  of  September,  1069,  tiiey  set  fire  to  some  houses  in  the  suburbs,  to 
prevent  them  being  made  osefol  to  the  besiegers.    But  the  wind  being  high, 
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the  flameB  spread  farther  than  vas  desigoed,  and  bornt  down  a  great  part  of 
the  City,  includiiig  the  Cathedral,  and  the  invaluable  librai7  placed  there  b; 
King  Egbert,  in  a.d.  800.  During  the  great  confusion,  into  vhich  the  un- 
expected ravages  of  the  fire  threw  the  garrisons,  the  Danes  and  English 
Taliantly  attacked  the  fortresses,  entered  the  City  sword  in  band,  and  cnt 
the  Normans  (about  3,000  in  number)  to  pieces.  All  who  escaped  this  dread- 
ful slaughter  were  the  Sheriff  of  the  County,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  with 
a  few  others  who  were  found  in  the  Castle. 

WsJtheof,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  son  of  Siward,  was  now 
appointed  Governor  of  the  City,  with  a  strong  garrison  of  English  and  Scotch 
soldiers  under  bis  command;  and  the  Danes  retired  to  a  good  situation, 
between  the  Humber  and  Trent,  to  wait  the  Normans.  Williun,  who  was 
hunting  in  the  forest  of  Dean  when  he  received  the  first  news  of  this  disaster, 
swore  his  favourite  oath  (See  page  ll3)  that  he  would  destroy  all  the  people 
of  the  north.  Hearing  that  the  garrison  of  York  had  been  taken  by  his 
enemies,  he  was  much  exasperated,  and  hastened  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army  into  the  north.  He  spread  his  camps  over  the  country  for  the  space  of 
100  miles,  and  then  the  execution  of  his  vow  began.-x  Alured,  a  monk  of 
Beverley,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  states,  "that  the  Conqueror 
destroyed  men,  women,  and  children,  from  York,  even  to  the  western  sea;" 
and  the  historian  of  Malmabuiy  tel^s  us,  that  no  less  than  100,000  persona 
perished  at  that  time  in  a  district  sixty  miles  in  length.  The  whole  conntiy 
between  York  and  Durham  was  laid  waste  so  effectually,  that  for  nine  years 
afterwards  the  ground  remained  untilled;  and  msAy  of  the  wretched  in- 
habitants, who  had  escaped  the  slaughter,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
eatJng  dogs,  cats,  and  even  their  own  species,  to  prolong  a  miserable  existence. 
This  account  is  confirmed  by  Roger  de  Hoveden,  and  Simon  of  Durham,  as 
well  as  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  historians  of  those  times. 
When  the  Conqueror  arrived  before  the  City,  he  summoned  the  Governor  to 
surrender,  but  Waltheof  sternly  refused,  and  set  his  threats  at  defiance.  Tha 
wily  Norman  now  had  recourse  to  bribery :  for  a  lai^e  sum  of  money  and 
permission  to  plunder  the  sea  coast,  the  faithless  and  corrupt  Danish  Gene- 
ral, Osbert,  agreed  to  quit  the  country  as  soon  as  the  spring  would  permit. 
William  lost  no  time  in  pushing  forward  the  siege.  He  attempted  to  take 
the  City  by  storm,  aft^  making  a  lai^e  breach  in  the  wall  with  engines,  but 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss ;  Waltheof,  himself,  according  to  William  of 
Molmsbury,  having  stood  singly  in  the  breach,  and  cut  down  several  of  the 

■  Holiiuhad.    See  also  Tanart  HiiL  Zsg.,  voL  L,  page  TB. 
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Normans  nho  attempted  to  mount  it.  From  the  same  biatorian  ve  learn 
that  abont  this  time  a  severe  battle  was  fought  near  York  between  the  Xor- 
maos  and  a  powerful  army,  probably  of  Caledoniima,  who  cttniB  to  the  relief 
of  the  besieged ;  in  which  the  Normans,  however,  were  victorioua. 

After  a  gallant  defence  of  six  months,  York  was  obliged  through  famine  to 
capitulate ;  and  though  the  conditions  of  the  surrender  were  &voarable  to  the 
besieged,  yet  the  Conqueror  attributing  the  first  success  of  the  Danes  to  the 
treachery  of  the  citizens,  took  signal  vengeance  upon  them,  put  the  soldiers 
to  the  sword,  and  burnt  the  City  to  the  ground.  York  never  entirely  over- 
came this  shock,  nor  recovered  its  ancient  splendour.  The  Conqueror  pro- 
fessed great  friendship  for  Waltheof,  the  Governor,  who  had  so  nobly  resisted 
him ;  and  the  more  firmly  to  attach  him  to  his  interest,  he  being  a  man  of 
pre-eminent  note,  he  gave  bim  in  marriage  Judith,  his  niece,  daughter  of 
Mand,  Countess  of  Albermarle,  his  uterine  sist«r,  and  at  the  same  time 
-restored  to  him  the  Earldoms  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon,  which  be- 
loQged  to  Siward,  his  father.  Waltheof  having  become  involved  in  the  revolt 
of  the  Barons,  for  the  expnlsion  of  the  Bang,  in  the  tenth  ycsr  of  this 
reign  (1076),  was  arraigned  for  conspiracy,  and  condemned  and  executed  at 
Winchester,  in  the  same  year,  and  his  decapitated  trunk  was  treated  with 
every  possible  indignity.  The  body  having  lain  for  some  time  in  the  cross- 
way,  where  it  was  buried,  was  afterwards  removed  to  Croyland  or  Growland 
Abbey,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  it  was  honourably  sepulchred.  And  thns 
perished  the  brave  Waltheof,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  Earls.  The  execution 
of  this  nobleman  is  observed  to  bo  the  first  instance  of  beheading  in  this 
Kingdom.  His  widow,  the  Countess  Judith,  not  being  a  participant  in  her 
hnsband's  treason,  was  allowed  to  retain  his  lands,  manors,  and  Earldoms. 
Historians,  however,  have  accused  her  of  treachery  towards  her  lord;  for 
though  his  innocence  was  attested  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  yet  at  her  instj- 
gation,  who  is  said  to  have  effected  a  second  marriage,  be  was  condemned. 
Ingolphus,  a  monk  of  Croyland,  and  her  coDtemporaij,  has  not  scrupled  to 
describe  ber  by  the  execrable  appellation,  impimima  Jes^el. 

York,  before  it  was  burnt  by  the  Norman,  was  considered  by  Hardinge, 
snperior  to  London ;  and  was,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Folic hronicon, 
"as  fair  as  the  City  of  Rome,  from  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  its 
buildings."  Harrison  very  Justly  styled  it  Altera  Roma;  and-Leland  tells  us 
that  it  was  so  large,  that  its  suburbs  extended  to  the  villages  a  mile  distant. 

In  1071,  the  embers  of  civil  war  being  rekindled  by  the  jealousy  of 
William,  the  influence  of  Edwin  and  Morcar  was  judged  dangerous ;  and  the 
King  thought  it  expedient  to  secure  their  persons.    Edwin,  whilst  endea- 
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Touring  to  escape  towards  the  borders  of  Scotland,  waa  betrajed  by  three  <rf 
his  vassals,  and  fell  with  twenty  of  his  faithful  adherents,  fighting  against 
his  pursuers.  The  traitors  presented  his  head  t«  William,  who  rewarded 
their  services  with  a  Bent«iioe  of  perpetual  banishment.  His  brother  Moroar 
fled  to  the  standard  of  Hereward,  erected  in  the  "  Camp  of  B«fuge,"  in  the 
Isle  of  Elj,  Cambridgeshire;  and  with  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  many 
Saxon  Nobles,  was  a^rwards  condemned  by  William  to  perpetnal  imprison- 
ment. In  lOTS,  the  Conqueror  being  at  Durham,  summoned  before  his 
tribunal,  Cospatrick,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  charged  him  with  old 
ofiences,  which  it  was  supposed  had  been  long  ago  forgiven — the  massacre 
of  the  Normans  at  Durham  and  York.  He  was  banished  by  the  sentence  of 
the  Court ;  and  having  retired  to  Scotland,  Malcolm  gave  him  the  Castle  and 
demesne  of  Dunbar. 

The  people  of  England  finding  farther  resistance  to  the  Norman  useless, 
submitted  to  his  yoke  in  sullen  despair.  Even  Edgar  the  Etheling  consented 
to  solicit  a  livelihood  of  the  man  whose  ambition  had  robbed  him  of  a  Crown. 
William  granted  him  the  first  place  at  Court,  an  apartment  in  the  palace, 
and  a  yearly  pension  of  305  pounds  of  sOver. 

Nothing  of  importance  is  recorded  of  Yorkshire  from  this  period  until  the 
year  1137,  when  on  the  4th  of  June  in  that  year,  the  City,  which  had  par- 
tially risen  from  its  ashes,  was  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  which  burnt 
down  the  Cathedral,  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  St.  Leonard's  Hospital,  thirty- 
nine  parish  churches  in  the  City,  and  Trinity  Church  in  the'suburbs,  besides 
many  streets  and  public  buildings.* 

Whilst  the  civil  war  between  King  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud,  or 
Matilda,  raged  with  destructive  fury,  David,  King  of  Scotland,  uncle  to  the 
Empress,  espoused  her  cause,  and  with  a  powerful  army  of  Normans,  Ger- 
mans, Saxons,  Cumbrian  Britons,  Northumbrians,  Ficts,  and  Scots,  three 
times  invaded  the  northern  provinces  of  England,  and  laid  waste  the  country 
as  far  as  the  City  of  York.  In  these  expeditions  the  army  of  the  Scottish 
King  conducted  the  war  with  the  ferocity  of  savages.  They  profaned  the 
churches,  burnt  the  monasteries  and  villages,  promiscuously  slaughtered 
children,  aged  people,  and  the  defenceless;  and  exercised  the  most  unheard 
of  barbarities  upon  the  natives  in  general.  Pregnant  women  were  ripped  np, 
and  the  infants  cut  to  pieces.  The  fair  females  which  they  spared  in  their 
route,  and  which  were  generally  disdnguished  by  their  birth  or  beauty,  were 

•  On  tliD  pTorioua  day,  the  Cathedral  of  Bochester  bad  been  bamt;  and  on  the  9Ttb 
of  (he  Eorae  diEOBtfotta  month,  the  Ci^  of  Bath  was  nearly  dostioyed  by  fire. 
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stripped  of  their  clotbea,  tied  to  each  other  with  thongs,  and  driven  at  the 
point  of  the  spear  to  Scotland ;  where  after  suffering  every  kind  of  indig- 
nity, the;  were  retained  as  slaves  to  their  captors,  or  bartered  by  them  for 
cattle  to  the  neighboaring  chieftains. 

This  conduct  so  inoeused  the  powerful  Norman  Barons,  that  they  re- 
solved, ananimonsly,  at  the  suggestion  of  Thurston,  Archbishop  of  York,  who 
was  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North,  to  repel  the  invaders ;  and  evea 
the  Saxon-English  were  so  exasperated  against  the  Scots,  that  they  forgot 
their  hatred  of  the  Normans,  in  the  pleasing  hope  of  taking  vengeance  upon 
such  cruel  enemies.  The  aged  Archbishop  succeeded  in  uniting  all  to  fight 
for  their  country,  their  families,  and  their  God.  David,  hearing  of  their 
intentions,  drew  his  army  from  before  York,  and  retired  northwards.  The 
chief  of  the  Barons  who  joined  in  this  straggle,  were  William  le  Gros,  or  de 
Albennarie,  Walter  de  Gaunt,  Robert  and  Adam  de  Brus,  Roger  de  Mowbray, 
Walter  L'Espec,  Gilbert  and  William  de  Lacy,  and  William  de  Percy.  At 
the  appointed  time,  the  nobles,  with  their  vassals,  repaired  to  York,  and 
were  met  by  the  parochial  clergy,  with  the  bravest  of  their  parishioners ; 
and  after  spending  three  days  in  fasting  and  devotion,  and  swearing  before 
the  Archbishop  that  they  would  never  desert  each  other,  they  marched 
aigoinst  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  that  prelate,  as  far  as  Tbirsk 
Castle,  then  a  stronghold  of  the  Mowbrays.  There  Thurston  resigned  his 
authority  to  Ralph,  Bishop  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  William  le  Gros,  and  Walter 
L'Espec. 

On  the  23nd  of  August,  1138,  the  two  armies  met  on  Cuton  Moor,  near 
Northallerton,  and  a  terrible  battle  ensued.  This  engagement  is  called  the 
BattU  of  the  Standard,  from  a  high  standard  round  which  the  English  as- 
sembled, and  which  was  a  tall  mast  of  a  vessel,  strongly  fastened  into  the 
frame  work  of  a  carriage  upon  wheels,  having  at  the  top  a  cruciSx,  a  silver 
pix  containing  a  consecrated  host;  and  from  which  were  suspended  the  con- 
aecrated  banners  of  the  three  patron  saints — St.  Peter  of  York,  St.  John  of 
Beverley,  and  St  Wilfred  of  Bipon.  The  standard  was  guarded  by  a  chosen 
band  of  knights,  who  had  sworn  rather  to  die  than  yield  it  to  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  After  the  Bishop  bad  made  an  oration  to  the  army,  from  the 
carriage,  and  had  given  them  the  blessing,  which  they  received  on  their 
knees,  they  all  shouted  "  Amen,"  and  rose  to  receiTe  the  shock  of  the  enemy. 

But  the  spirit  of  discord  and  disunion  reigned  in  the  Scottish  camp,  and 
this  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  many  different  races  of  which  it  was 
composed.  David  had  intended  that  the  battle  should  be  commenced  by  the 
mea-at-aima  and  archers,  in  whom  his  chief  strength  consisted,  but  the  men 
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of  GalloTCB^,  who  foi^bt  with  long  slender  epears,  and  who  displayed  great 
bravery  during  tbe  campaign,  ioaisted  upon  taking  that  post  of  honour. 
Aftor  ao  angry  diacussion,  the  King  was  obliged  to  yield  the  Tan  to  the  Gal- 
Tregiaus.  The  English  drew  up  in  a  compact  body,  the  spearmen  and 
archers  in  front,  and  the  heavy  armed  chivalry  in  the  rear,  the  sacred  banner 
towering  bright  above  them  all.  The  Soots  \?ere  formed  in  four  lines,  the 
men  of  Galloway  [or  Picts)  in  front,  nho  began  the  battle,  wildly  rushing  on 
their  opponents,  and  throwing  themselves,  like  a  tempest,  upon  the  English 
spearmen.  For  a  moment  the  English  were  staggered,  bat  whilst  thus  held 
at  bay,  the  matchless  archery  of  the  native  English  was  brought  to  bear 
with  tremendous  effect  upon  the  enemy.  The  naked  Galwegians  were  on 
the  point  of  turning  before  these  terrible  discharges  of  barbed  death,  when 
the  Scottish  men-at-arms,  commanded  by  Prince  Heniy,  coming  to  theii 
rescue,  dashed  with  sncb  impetuosi^  upon  the  English  rsjiks,  that  they  were 
torn  asunder,  and  victory  appeared  to  smile  upon  the  Scottish  monarch. 
The  conflict  now  grew  hotter ;  it  was  "  Lauce  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse" 
— when  lo  I  the  Scottish  forces  waver — they  are  seized  by  a  panic — a  rumour 
had  spread  through  the  ranks  that  the  Eiug  was  slain  ;  and  though  be  him- 
self, helmet  in  hand,  hastens  from  rank  to  rank,  to  reassure  them  that  he  is 
yet  alive — he  fails  in  rallying  them — they  fly,  and  are  ruthlessly  slaughtered 
by  their  pursuers ;  and  the  battle  is  lost.  In  vain  the  King  and  his  biave 
son  Henry,  and  a  few  faithful  nobles,  maintained  the  combat;  notwith- 
standing the  astonishing  proofs  of  valour  and  intrepidity  which  they  displayed, 
they  were  nohly  defeated  by  the  newlj-raiscd  army  of  the  "chariot-mounted 
banners."  The  Scottish  army  consisted  of  97,000  men,  and  nearly  one  half 
are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  battle  and  flight  on  that  fatal  day ;  and,  as 
we  have  no  account  of  prisoners,  it  is  probable  that  no  quarter  was  given. 
The  loss  on  the  English  side  is  not  stated ;  that  of  the  Scots  is  most  probably 
guess  work. 

There  are  no  indications  of  hillocks  or  mounds  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  mark  the  graves  of  the  slain ;  and  the  only  name  of  a  place  bearing 
a  reference  to  such  an  event,  is  Scot  Pit  Lane,"  applied  to  a  green  lane,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  spot  where  stood  the  consecrated  banner  of  the 
English  army,  and  which  is  still  known  as  "  Standard  Hill."  Some  writers 
suppose  that  the  dead,  excepting  a  select  few,  were  never  buried.  The  field 
of  this — one  of  the  most  bloody  battles  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  King- 
dom— was  an  open  level  common,  upon  which  little  advantage  could  be  gained 
over  an  enemy  by  eelection  of  ground,  as  it  aflorded  no  strong  poets,  or  easily 
defended  positions. 
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This  signal  defeat  so  overawed  the  Scots,  that  the  people  of  the  north  of 
England  appear  to  have  been  secure  from  their  incarsioos  for  a  long  period. 
For  seven  centuries  York  had  oxhihited  a  series  of  sanguinary  wars,  and  re- 
peated desolations ;  but  from  the  date  of  this  battle,  it  enjoyed  for  some  ages 
the  blesangs  of  peace,  and  again  rose  to  wealth  and  importance. 

In  A.D.  1160,  just  twenty-two  years  after  the  terrible  conSagration  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  Henry  U.  held  in  York  the  first  meeting  said  to  be  dis- 
tingniahed  in  history  by  the  name  of  Parliament*'  Malcolm,  King  of 
Scotland,  accompanied  by  all  his  Barons,  Abbots,  and  Prelates,  attended 
and  did  homage  to  Henry,  in  the  Cathedral,  fi>r  his  Kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  acknowledged  him  and  his  successors  bis  soperior  lords.  In  1171  Henry 
called  another  convention  of  Bishops  and  Barons  at  York,  to  which  he  snm- 
moned  WiUisni,  the  sncceasor  of  Malcolm,  to  do  homage  for  his  Kingdom; 

•  The  word  I^Hiainent  is  derived  from  PwUr  la  aunt — to  speak  one'i  mind.  Some 
M7  thu  tbu  word  ParUiamtnt  docs  not  aaaa  until  the  above  jear,  and  that  before  that 
lime  it  was  Dsnall;  denominated  the  King's  Court,  or  Great  CoUQdL  Drake's  Ebor.,  p. 
03.  Camden,  hoveTer,  thinks  tlut  this  word  was  used  in  the  lOlh  of  Hem?  I.  Cor. 
Disc,  ToL  i.,  p.  304.  Blickatone  says  it  was  first  applied  to  geueral  assemblies  of  the 
States,  under  Louis  TIL,  in  France,  about  ths  middle  of  the  3  2tbcenlni7;  and  that  the 
first  mention  of  it  in  onr  statute  taw,  is  in  the  preamble  to  the  statute  of  Westminster, 
L,  3,  Edw.  L,  ^D.  13T3.  Com.,  vol.  L,  p.  Ue.  Ingu^hiu,  who  died  in  1100,  used  the 
word  Parliament  for  a  meeting  of  the  Chapter  of  a  Convent.  When  the  Norman  Con- 
qnemr  of  Britain  diatriboted  the  landed  proper^  of  the  Kingdom  amongst  his  numerous 
foUowera,  the  B&roos,  who  held  their  land  in  cofitt,  or  direeU?  ouder  the  King,  fonned 
the  Council  of  the  Bealm,  or  the  Parliament  of  that  period.  (See  page  111.)  But  in 
process  of  time,  when  the  lands  became  subdivided,  and  the  nnmber  of  Barons  increased 
Id  a  prodigious  multitude,  the  great  Barons  only  were  summoned  bj  the  King,  and  the 
otheraassembledatthe  writ  of  the  SherifiT,  and  were  placed  in  a  separate  house.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  two  Houses  of  Pariiament.  (Blaokst.  Com.  Archb.,  vol.L.p.  308.) 
When  the  towns  of  England  had  sprung  into  importaooe  a«  marts  of  industty,  the 
Crown,  in  order  to  neutralize  the  power  of  the  nobili^,  called  upon  them  to  send  mem- 
bers to  Poiiiament — but  at  long  intervals ;  and  that  may  be  considered  the  real  origin 
t^  the  third  estate  in  the  Bealm.  The  Crown  reoognized  a  body  whioh  it  called  the 
CoDunotw,  because  it  feared  the  nobili^,  and,  wishing  to  hold  the  balanoe  of  authority, 
it  pitted  the  two  ^Iremes  of  society  igaimt  each  other.  But  these  FarliamenCs,  as  re- 
gardol  the  true  interests  of  the  coontrr  at  large,  were  mere  mockeries — for  they  were 
only  summoned  when  the  Croim  required  the  consent  of  the  Commons  to  laws  passed 
to  strengthen  itself,  to  levy  taxes,  to  curb  the  power  of  the  Chimh  bj  the  statute  it 
mortmain;  or  of  the  nobles,  by  the  statute  it  domii.  This,  nulil  the  Bevolution  of  1068, 
was  all  the  shore  the  Commons  had  in  the  government — for  the  tradition  of  bq  here- 
ditary monarchy  in  allisoce  with  an  hereditary  noMli^  was  faithfully  observed;  and  no 
r,  except  through  the  doors  of  the  Church  or  the  law,  was  ever  raised  to  a  high 

n  iba  state.    A  dozen  of  such  eleratjens  in  six  eantoiiee  will  oover  all  these  pro- 

ta  from  the  ranks  of  the  people. 
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and  in  memorial  of  his  eubjection,  the  Scoteh  King  deposited  his  breast  plate, 
spear,  and  saddle,  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  iu  the  Cathedral  church.  About 
this  period  York  appears  to  have  been  eminent  for  trade,  for  a  fen  years  later, 
the  King,  under  pretence  of  raising  mone;'  for  the  Holj  Wars,  imposed  upon 
his  sabjects  a  contribution  of  one-tenth  of  their  moveables,  and  demanded 
from  the  City  of  York,  one-half  of  the  sum  that  he  required  from  London. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  {sumamed  C(eur  de  Lion — 
the  lion-hearted)  a  general  massacre  of  the  resident  Jews  took  place,  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity.  The  Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  reecae 
Jerusalem  from  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  tended  to  inflame  tho  zeal  of  the 
nation  against  all  men  not  bearing  the  name  of  Christian ;  besides,  the  pre- 
judices of  the  age  had  stigmatized  money  lenders  at  interest,  with  the  odious 
name  of  usurers.  Another  cause  of  the  implacable  hatred,  and  public  hos- 
tility of  the  English  people,  to  the  Children  of  Israel,  was,  that  they  had 
been  introduced  by  the  Norman  Conqueror,  and  a  number  of  them  setded  in 
York  soon  after  the  Conquest,  whose  immense  increase  of  wealth,  eventually 
proved  to  them  a  source  of  terrible  evil.  The  King,  who  was  crowned  with 
great  pomp  at  Westminster,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1189,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  popular  favour,  strictly  forbid  the  presence  of  any  Jew  whatever  at 
his  coronation.  Notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  two  of  the  most  wealthy 
Jews  of  York,  name<L  Benedict  and  Jocenus,  repaired  to  Ixindon,  with  a 
pompons  retioue,  in  order  to  meet  their  brethren,  and  to  ofier  some  valuable 
presents  to  tho  King,  as  a  peace-offering  at  his  coronation.  On  the  day  of 
the  ceremonial,  many  of  the  Jews  mixed  in  the  crowd,  and  the  populace, 
with  a  savage  ferocity,  commenced  a  general  massacre  of  them  in  London, 
plundered  their  property,  burnt  down  their  houses,  and  destroyed  numbers 
of  their  wives  and  children.  Benedict  and  Jocenus  were  attacked :  and  the 
former  being  grievously  wounded,  was  dragged  into  a  church,  where  he  was 
forced  to  renoance  Judaism,  and  submit  to  the  ceremony  of  baptism.  Bat 
the  next  day,  when  the  heroic  Israelite  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
King,  and  asked  whether  he  was  a  Christian  or  no,  he  boldly  answered,  th&t 
he  was  a  Jew,  and  should  die  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  The  King  ordered 
him  to  be  restored  to  his  friends,  but  he  soon  afterwards  died  from  the  effect 
of  his  bruises-  Jocenna  returned  unhurt  to  York,  where  a  still  more  awM 
£ite  awaited  him.  During  a  very  boisterous  night,  the  City,  either  by  ac- 
cident or  design,  took  fire,  and  the  ffames  rapidly  spread  in  all  directions. 
This  calamity  was  seized  upon  to  renew  the  persecuUous  against  the  Jews; 
and  while  the  citizens  were  engaged  in  extinguishing  the  ffames,  the  house 
of  Benedict  was  violently  entered  by  the  lawless  rabble,  who  murdered  the 
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widow  and  children  of  the  deceased  Jew,  and  seized  all  the  property  upon 
which  tbey  could  I&7  their  rapacious  hands.  Alarmed  at  this  outrage,  JDcenns 
sought  refuge  in  the  Castle,  to  which  he  removed  his  family,  and  the  whole 
of  his  wealth ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  nearly  all  the  Jews  in 
the  City.  In  a  few  days  the  house  of  Jocenus  shared  the  fate  of  that  of 
Benedict.  The  Governor  of  the  Castle  having  some  business  without  its 
walls,  left  it  for  a  short  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews,  who,  fearing  that 
he  might  have  joined  in  the  conspiracy  with  their  enemies,  refused  to  re-admit 
him  OD  fais  return.  The  Sheriff,  enraged  at  this  indignity,  issned  hia  writ  of 
pone  eomitatua,  to  nise  the  country  to  besiege  and  take  the  CaetloT  Though 
an  innumerable  company  of  armed  men,  as  well  from  the  City  as  from  the 
surrounding  country,  rose  aimultaneously,  and  begirt  the  Castle,  yet  the  wiser 
and  the  better  sort  of  citizens  stood  aloof  from  a  flood  that  might  soon  over- 
whelm themselves.  Boger  do  Hoveden  informs  us  that  the  Jewa,  now  driven 
to  estremities,  held  a  Council,  and  oSbred  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to  be 
allowed  to  escape  with  their  lives,  but  the  offer  was  rejected.  We  are  told 
by  Matthew  Paris,  that  the  Council  was  then  addressed  by  a  certain  foreign 
rabbi,  or  doctor  of  their  laws,  who  had  visited  England  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Jews,  as  follows ; — "  Men  of  Israel,  our  God,  whose  laws  I  have  pres- 
cribed to  you,  has  commanded  that  we  should  at  any  time  be  ready  to  die 
lor  those  laws ;  and  now,  when  death  looks  us  in  the  Jace,  we  have  only  to 
choose  whether  we  should  prolong  a  base  and  infamous  life,  or  embrace  a 
gallant  and  glorious  death.  If  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  at  their 
will  and  pleasure  we  must  die;  but  our  Creator,  who  gave  us  life,  did  also 
enjoin  that  with  our  own  hands,  and  of  our  own  accord,  we  should  devoutly 
restore  it  to  him  again,  rather  than  await>the  cruelty  of  an  enemj."  This 
iavitation  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  foUowers  of  Josephus,  in  the  Cave  of 
Jotapata,  was  embraced  by  many  of  the  Jews,  but  others  chose  rather  to  try 
the  clemency  of  the  Christians,  upon  which  the  rabbi  further  said,  "  Let  those 
whom  this  good  and  pious  discourse  displeases,  separate  themselves,  and  bo 
cut  off  from  the  congregation  1  We,  for  the  sake  of  our  paternal  law,  despise 
this  transitory  life."  Before  the  eelf-devoted  victims  began  to  execute  the 
sentence  npoa  each  other,  they  set  fire  to  the  Castle,  and  committed  all  their 
proper^  to  the  flames,  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
The  rabbi  then  directed  that  the  husbands  should  cut  the  throats  of  their 
own  wives  and  children ;  and  Jocenus  began  the  execution,  by  applying  the 
knife  to  the  throats  of  his  wife  and  five  children.  The  example  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  other  masters  of  families ;  and  afterwards,  as  a  mark  of  pecu- 
liar honour,  the  rabbi  cut  the  throat  of  Jocenus  himself!     The  last  of  the 
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Tictims  was  the  self-devoted  adriser  of  the  deed,  who  was  probably  the  only 
actual  suicide. 

The  survivors  then  annoanced  the  horrid  catastrophe  which  bad  befallen 
their  brethreo,  to  the  besiegers,  casting  the  dead  bodies  of  the  victims  over 
the  wall  to  coavince  them  of  the  realit;  of  tbeir  story.  At  the  same  time 
they  supplicated  for  mercy,  promising  to  become  Christians.  Pretending  to 
compasNonate  their  sufferings,  and  promising  pardon  on  the  condition  named, 
the  merciless  barbarians  obtained  admission  into  the  Castle,  and  sleiv  every 
one  of  tbe  poor  Jews,  though  to  the  last  they  cried  out  for  baptism.  The 
diabolical  murderers  then  hastened  to  the  Cathedral,  where  the  bonds  (for 
loans),  which  tbe  Christians  had  given  to  the  Jews,  were  deposited,  and 
breaking  open  tbe  chests,  bamt  in  the  midst  of  the  nave  of  tbe  church,  all 
the  documents  they  contained,  thus  freeing  themselves  and  others  from  tbrar 
obligations.*  This  massacre,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  not  less  than  from 
1,500  to  a.OOO  Jews  in  York  fell  victims,  occurred  on  the  11th  of  March, 
1190.  And  in  spite  of  a  proclamation  in  their  favour  by  the  King,  tbe  same 
spirit  of  persecution  manifested  itself  in  many  of  the  lai^  towns  of  tbe  King- 
dom about  that  period.  These,  horrors  are  uniformly  reprobrated  by  the 
historians  of  the  time.  When  the  King,  who  had  embarked  for  tbe  Holy 
Land,  heard  of  these  enormities,  he  sent  orders  to  his  Chancellor  and  Regent, 
William  LongchampaBisbop  of  Ely,  to  go  duwn  into  Yorkshire,  and  execute 
strict  justice  upon  the  offenders,  but  many  of  the  miscreants  had  fled  from 
the  Ci^,  and  the  remaining  citizens  declared  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neigbbonring  towns  were  tbe  principal  offenders.  However  he  deposed,  and 
committed  the  Sheriff  and  Governor  to  prison ;  took  away  one  hundred  hos- 
tages; repaired  the  Castle;  inflieted  fines  upon  a  few  of  the  citizens  ;-|'  and 
gave  tbe  government  of  the  County  to  his  brother,  Osbert  de  Longchamp. 
Notwithstanding  this  sanguinary  persecution,  a  new  colony  of  Jews  soon 
settled  in  York,  where  they  remuned  till  the  time  of  Edward  L 

The  reader  of  English  history  knows  that  Richard  L,  so  glorious  to  military 
fame,  and  so  oppressive  to  his  sulgects,  after  performing  prodigies  of  personal 
valour  in  Palestine,  and  becoming  a  hero  of  romance,  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  trepanned  in  bis  way  home,  by  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  who  sdd  him 
to  Ha  Emperor  of  Qennany ;  and  that  he  was  transported  by  his  new  pro- 
prietor from  Vienna  to  Mentz,  and  other  places,  where  he  was  generally  hept 

•  Hoveden,  379.    Dicela,  051.    Brompton,  llTa. 
t  mohard  Halsbisse  paid  ccc  marks  for  bia  pnrdoii,  £e.,  on  account  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  slaughter  of  tbe  Jews  at  York.   Again,  u  mu-ks  to  bsve  his  land  restored, 
which  WBB  seized  on  that  oceasioiw— Jfoifdai'f  Exehtpm;  80a 
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io  ngorooB  Mnfinement,  till  a  treaty  was  condixled,  bj  nbich  the  Emperor 
extorted  from  him,  or  rather  from  the  people  of  Eo^aod,  100,000  ma^  of 
nlrer,  of  the  weight  of  Cologne.*  To  raise  this  immenee  sum,  as  veil  as  to 
replmiieh  the  exhausted  treasniy,  reconrBO  was  had  to  the  sale  of  offioes  of 
trust  and  honoar ;  the  Edtuations  of  Sheriff  and  Jastioiaiy  were  dieposed  of 
to  the  highest  bidder;  and  Richard  declared  that  he  would  sell  the  City  of 
Limdoa  if  he  coold  find  a  pnrohaser.  The  Corporation  charters  too,  of  the 
variooB  boroughs,  were  renewed  or  oonfinned,  on  payment  of  heavy  fines. 
Id  119S,  Qeof&ey  Plantagenet,  Archbiebop  of  Yorh,  possessed  himself  of  the 
shriOTolfy  of  the  Connfy  of  York,  on  payment  of  a  fine  to  the  King,  of  3000 
marks.  Having  by  this  means  united  the  temporal  and  sinritual  authori- 
ties, this  prelate,  who  was  the  natural  son  of  King  Henry  11.,  flourished 
with  all  the  power  and  dignity  of  a  sorercagn  Frinoe,  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  office  of  High  Sheriff  was,  in  these  tLmes,  one  of  great  trust  and  res- 
poniibiUty;  as  the  keeper  of  the  King's  peace,  be  was  the  first  man  in  the 
County,  and  superior  in  rank  to  any  nobleman.  He  was  the  King's  farmer 
or  bailiff;  the  collector  of  all  the  royal  rents  and  revenues  within  his  distriot ; 
to  bis  custody  were  entrusted  all  the  royal  Castles  and  Manors  lying  within 
the  bailiwick ;  and  be  provided  the  Castles  and  fortified  towns  with  nmmu- 
nitaon  and  other  necessaries.  He  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Viscount, 
and  all  the  freeholders  of  the  County,  whatever  migk*  be  their  rank,  were 
obliged  to  give  their  personal  attendance,  to  swell  out  the  mt^ificence  of  his 
truD.  From  this  service,  even  the  richest  and  most  powerful  Barons  were 
not  exempt  Hence  the  retinue  of  a  provincial  Sheriff  must  have  equalled 
that  of  a  powerful  monaroh. 

The  reign  of  King  John  began  in  turbulence,  and  ended  in  disgrace.  Ac- 
CordiDg  to  the  custom  of  these  times,  when  the  monarch  had  no  settled  ro- 
venue,  it  was  usual  for  him  to  renew  the  Borongh  Charters  at  his  accession, 
fbr  the  purpose  of  recruitdug  his  treaeury;  and  John  followed  this  example. 
Id  the  banning  of  his  reign,  his  ilajeety,  accompanied  by  the  Queen  and 
many  of  his  principal  Barons,  made  a  progress  into  the  north.  The  royal 
par^  crossed  the  Humber  from  Qrimshy,  and  proceeded  to  Cottingham  and 
Beverley,  and  thence  to  YoA,  where  a  Convention  was  held,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  King  of  Scotland  and  bis  nobles.  It  appears  that,  on  this 
oecaaian,  the  oitizans  were  not  well  aOeoted  towards  John,  tor  they  refused 
to  show  him  any  marks  of  honourable  greeting,  or  to  display  the  usual  tokens 

•  The  DUiri  wm  an  iadetenoiiuta  Bnm,  wfaich  Taiiad  in  different  ages.  Borne  have 
stated  it  at  6  oz.,  others  at  S  oz.  Maddoi  B^ji  a  mark  of  gold  was  equal  to  six  ponndt, 
or  six  scon  shilliii^;  tha  tnaA  of  shu-,  18s.  id. 
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of  joy  and  coagratuktion  at  the  preeenae  of  their  SovereigD  amongst  them. 
The  irritable  monarch  was  bo  highly  incensed  at  this  instance  of  ne^ect, 
that  he  amerced  the  City  in  the  sum  of  £100.  In  the  last  year  of  this 
troablous  reign  (1316),  the  northern  Barons  laid  si^e  to  York,  hat  granted 
a  truce,  and  retired  on  receiving  1000  marks  from  the  citizens. 

In  1330,  Henry  III.  attendod  a  CoDTOcatJim  at  York,  in  which  Alex- 
ander, King  of  Scotland,  swore  to  marry  the  I.ady  Joanna,  or  Jane,  Henry's 
eldest  Biater;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  marriage  was  solemnized  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  this  City,  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  amidst  very 
splendid  festiviUes.  This  was  the  lady  whom  the  Scots  in  derision  called 
Joan  Makepeace.  "A  name  not  in  yain,"  says  Buchanan,  "for,  from  that 
time,  there  was  a  strict  alliance  between  the  two  Kings."  On  the  same 
occasion,  was  solemnized  the  marnago  of  Hubert  de  Bui^h,  the  Justiciary, 
and  Margaret,  sister  of  King  Alexander.  In  1330,  Henry  and  the  King  of 
Scotland,  with  the  principal  nobility,  kept  Christmas  at  York,  in  a  most 
magnificent  manner;  and  in  1337,  Cardinal  Otto,  the  Pope's  Legate,  ne- 
gociated  a  peace  between  the  Kings  of  England  and  Scotland,  who  met  at 
York  for  that  purpose. 

In  13SI,  the  marriage  of  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland,  and  Margaret,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Henry  ILL,  was  celebrated  at  York,  with  all  the  mag- 
nificence and  grandeur  suitable  to  the  nuptials  of  such  exalted  persons.  All 
the  peers  of  the  realm  accompanied  Heniy  and  hie  Queen ;  and  the  Scottish 
King  was  attended  by  his  mother,  and  a  large  retinue  of  his  nobility.  On 
Christmas  Day,  Henry  conferred  the  honour  of  Knighthood  on  Alexander 
and  twenty  of  his  nobles;  and  on  the  following  day  the  royal  pair  were 
married  in  the  Cathedral,  by  the  Archbishop,  Walter  de  Grey.  As  we  have 
just  stated,  an  immense  number  of  military  commanders,  and  other  persons 
of  rank,  attended  Henry ;  and  Alexander  vras  attended  by  more  than  sixty 
Knights,  clad  in  a  most  superb  manner.  Daring  the  stay  of  these  monarchs 
in  York,  the  Archbishop  seTeral  times  entertained  them  with  princely  mt^- 
ni&cence  and  grandeur;  expending  during  the  visit  of  the  royal  party-more 
than  4,000  marks,  or  nearly  £3,700.  For  one  feast  alone  he  had  sixty  fat 
oxen  roasted  and  cooked  in  various  ways. 

In  this  chivalrous  age,  mock  contests  formed  tho  principal  amusements  of 
the  nobility.  On  all  great  occasions  a  tournament  was  formally  proclaimed ; 
and  hero  the  aspiring  warrior  had  an  opportunity  of  recommending  himsolf 
at  once  to  the  notice  of  his  Sovereign,  and  the  recommendation  of  his  supe- 
riors, which  led  the  way  to  honourable  distinction ;  and  of  exciting  at  the 
same  time  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  softer  sex,  by  the  display  of 
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Mperior  atrengtb,  actiTity,  or  tniliter;  Bkiil.  On  the  present  occtiBion,  a 
grand  tournament  took  place  at  York,  in  tfae  presence  of  the  two  Kings,  and 
all  the  principal  nobilitj  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  1991,  Edward  I. 
Tinted  York  on  hia  waj  to  Scotland ;  when  the  famous  Welshman,  the  re- 
presentatiTe  of  the  ancient  Princes  of  South  Wales,  Rees-ap-Meredith,  was 
tried  and  condemned  here  for  high  treason,  and  drawn  through  the  City  to 
the  gallows,  where  he  was  hanged  and  quartered.^*  In  1S96,  the  Scots 
having  made  an  inroad  into  England,  this  valiant  monarch  marched  against 
them  with  a  well  appointed  army,  and  joining  in  battle,  he  slew  36,000  of 
the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  Berwick,  Dnnbar,  and 
Edinburgh,  and  other  places,  opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror-  and  John 
Baliol,  the  Scottish  King,  was  forced  to  resign  his  Kingdom  by  a  Charter, 
dated  lOtli  of  Julyi  at  Brechin.  The  sceptre,  coronation  stone,  <j(c.,  were 
eent  to  LondoQ.t 

Id  ISdS,  the  same  monarch  summoned  a  special  Parliament  to  meet  at 
Yedc,  when  the  English  Barons  assembled  in  great  numbers;  those  who 
disobeyed  the  order  to  be  present,  being  accounted  rebels.  At  this  assembly, 
the  King's  confirmation  of  MaytM  Ckatta  (or  the  Great  Charter),  with  the 
Charta  de  Forrmta  (Charter  of  the  Forests),  was  read,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  pronounced  a  curse  upon  all  who  should  attempt  to  violate  them. 
The  Scottish  lords,  who  were  summoned  to  attend  this  Parliament,  not 
making  their  appearance,  the  English  lords  decreed,  that  an  army  should  be 


f  This  fkmooa  atona,  on  which  the  uungiuBtiaii  of  the  Scottish  Kings  iru  performed, 
was  remored  from  the  manasteTj  of  Scone,  in  Ferihghire,  and  ia  now  inserted  in  the 
feat  of  tfae  Connution  ehiir  of  the  Sorereigns  of  Engluid.  It  is  a  flat  stone,  nearly 
square,  and  is  aid  to  be  the  identical  eloue  wbioh  formed  Jacob's  pillow,  vhen  he  hai 
tltOM  oeleitdal  and  mjEtioal  visions  mentioned  in  holy  writ.  Tradition  botb  it  was 
broD^t  ont  of  Palestine  into  Ireland,  and  was  there  osed  as  the  inaDgunition  stone  of 
the  Eiogi  of  that  eonnti? ;  that  it  was  broogbt  from  Ireland  byFer^s,  the  son  of  Erie, 
who  led  the  Dabriads  to  the  shores  of  Argjieshire;  and  was  deposited  in  the  City  of 
Soone.  An  old  antiqiiarian  has  desotibed  this  stone,  "  the  indentert  respected  monn- 
mentin  the  worid;  for,  alLhongh  some  others  may  be  more  ancient  as  to  duration,  jet 
thns  snperstitionslf  regarded  they  are  nol''  The  antiqnity  of  this  "  Stone  of  Destiny  ' 
is  ondoabtod,  bowerer  it  may  be  qnestLoned  whether  it  be  the  same  stone  on  which 
tbe  andent  Kings  of  Ireland  were  crowned  on  the  hill  of  Tsnu  The  history  of  its 
being  used  for  the  Coronation  of  the  Scottish  Kinga,  and  of  its  removal  from  Scone 
by  Edward  L,  admite  of  no  doubt.  A  record  esiets  of  the  expenses  attending  its  re- 
moval The  onrions  visitor  to  London,  may  inspect  it,  together  witb  the  andent  chair 
made  for  its  reception  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  in  the  Ch^el  of  St.  Edward  the  Con- 
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sent  under  the  command  at  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  to  relieve  EozboFongb,  which 
the  Scots  were  at  that  time  besi^ing.  At  this  Parliam^it,  the  ComnKsa  of 
the  Realm  ^voted  the  Kii^  the  niDth  part  (J  their  goods;  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbar;,  with  the  Clergj'  of  his  prcvioce,  the  tenlii  peiiiij  i  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  with  his  (dergy,  a  fifth. 

After  the  fomous  battle  of  Falkirk,  in  which  the  celebrated  chieftain.  Sir 
William  Wallace,  was  defeated,  King  Edward  returned  to  York,  and  held 
another  Parliament  there.  In  1304,  Edward  completed  the  reduction  of 
Scotland,  though  not  its  sabjugatioB;  and  after  disbaDding  his  ttmj,  he 
ordered  the  Courts  of  Exchequer  and  King's  Bench,  vikiob.  had  oontifMiied 
daring  seTen  jears  at  York,  to  resume  their  form«'  station  at  Weetminster. 

York  then  ranked  amongst  the  Eqglish  ports,  and  furnished  one  Tesael  to 
Edward's  fleet;  but  Hull  had  already  begun  to  rise  its  fame  as  a  maritime 
town,  and  when  vessels  were  built  on  a  lai^er  scale,  it  absorbed  a  great  share 
of  the  commerce  which  was  formerly  ccufined  to  this  City. 

Edward,  having  conquered  and  united  the  Principality  of  Wales  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  and  having  constrained  the  Soots  to  swoai:  fealty  (o  him, 
spent  the  winter  before  his  death  at  Oarliale,  where  he  summoned  his  last 
Parliament.  The  Scots,  taking  advaotage  of  the  ICing's  absMtoe,  uid  ef  his 
having  dismissed  bis  army,  assented  their  diqtersed  Ibeoes,  attacked  and 
obtained  a  mgnal  victory  over  the  English  troops  and  took  prisoner  the  Eail 
of  Pembroke,  who  oommanded  in  Scotland.  Exasperated  at  this  uaezpeoted 
revolution,  Edvrard  resolved  to  march  into  the  heart  of  Scotland,  and  destwy 
the  Kingdom  from  sea  to  sea ;  and  to  that  end  he  summoned  all  the  vassals 
of  the  Crown  to  meet  him  at  Carlisle,  about  the  middle  of  summer,  on  pain  of 
fbrf^ting  their  fees.  But,  whilst  "man  proposes,  God  disposes;"  no  sooner 
had  Edward  assembled  the  finest  army  Engluid  had  ever  seen,  than  ke  waa 
veized  with  a  distempK',  which  put  an  end  ta  his  days,  aad  all  his  pngeots. 
On  bis  deathbed  he  eameady  Feeemmended  Prince  Edward,  his  ddest  son  and 
successor,  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Scotland  with  the  utmost  vigour.  He 
also  advised  the  Prince  to  carry  along  with  him  his  remains  at  the  head  of  the 
•rmy,  not  doubting  but  that  the  s^ht  of  his  benes  would  daoot  the  cosrage 
tff  the  enemies  he  had  thrice  conquered.  After  these  last  orders  to  his  son, 
he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  by  easy  journeys  to  meet  the  enemy;  but  he 
had  not  advanced  above  five  xoiles,  to  a  village  in  Combeiland,  called  Surglk- 
upon-Sands,  when  his  sickness  was  inoratBad  l>y  an  attach  of  dysenteiy, 
•which  carried  him  off  on  the  7th  of  July,  1807,  in  the  fiSth  year  of  his  age, 
and  35th  of  his  reign.  And  thus  ended  the  career  of  the  warlike,  peptic, 
but  upjust  King  Edward  I.,  who  has  been  deservedly  called  "  ^  jioomer  o< 
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Scotland."  Bis  ixtd;  was  conreyed  to  Westminster  AJbbej,  and  laid  by  the 
ramttinfl  at  Henry,  lua  &ther ;  and  the  tn^nor;  of  his  death  is  preserrecl  on 
tlie  spot  where  be  died,  by  a  sqaare  pillar  bearing  an  appropriate  Ladn 
iiucnption.* 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  feudal  system  was,  that  when  a  feeble 
monarch  filled  tbe  throne,  the  Kingdom  was  torn  to  pieoes  by  domestio  faction 
and  civil  war.  The  rast  domains  of  tome  of  the  nobles,  over  which  their 
with(»ity  was  almost  unlimited,  gave  them  a  power  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  King ;  and  the  reader  of  English  history  is  wdl  aware  that  these  factious 
cliiefiaina  often  raised  the  stantkrd  of  rebellion,  even  agunst  their  monarchs. 
Edward  H.  was  one  of  the  most  weak  and  unfortunate  of  the  English  Kings ; 
Bnd  his  idleness,  iuci^Moi^,  and  paasion  for  &Yourites,  proved  his  rain.  His 
inordinate  attachment  to  Piers  de  Oaveston,  tt^ether  with  the  haughty,  ar- 
rogant, sod  insolmt  dispomtion  of  the  favourite,  led  to  a  combination  of  the 
nobility  against  them.  Oaveston,  and  some  of  his  followerB,  had  been 
banished  from  tbe  ESngdom  by  Edward  L,  but  in  tbe  year  1312,  Edward  IX, 
in  an  evil  hour,  inntad  him  to  meet  him  at  Yoric,  and,  according  to  Stowe, 
"  reeetved  him  as  a  gift  from  beavai." 

On  this  occasion  the  King  kqit  bis  Christmas  at  Totk.  The  return  of  the 
fevourite  CKintAd  Uie  resmtment  of  the  Barons,  and,  as  we  have  stated,  a 
powerful  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him.  Thomas,  Esil  ot  Lancaster, 
eousuHgerman  to  tbe  King,  first  Prince  of  Ibe  blood,  uid  one  of  tbe  most 
miiiliiit  and  pow«ful  snbiects  in  Hbe  Qngdom,  was  the  chief  of  the  party  who 
Jiad  bound  therasejvee,  by  an  oath,  to  vxpd  Oaveston ;  and  be  suddenly 
raised  an  amj,  end  marched  to  Tork,  tbe  walls  of  which  C^ty  Edward  had 
eaused  to  be  stron^y  fbiti£ed,  and  put  in  a  poatare  <i{  defenoe,  m  aatioipation 
of  this  ontboeak. 

He  King,  hearing  of  the  abroach  of  Lancaster,  Sed  with  hie  favourite  to 
Newcastle,  whither  tbe  Earl  fcUswed  in  pursuit  of  them ;  but  before  the 
Arrival  of  tbe  fmreoers,  Edward  had  just  time  to  escape  to  Tyuemoath,  where 
ho  csubai^sd,  and  sailed  with  Oaveston  to  Scsrboroagh.  Tbe  Castle  of  the 
latter  place  being  deemed  impreguaUe,  &e  King  left  bis  favourite  in  it  (some 
•ay  that  he  made  him  Governor  of  that  fortreBs),  and  returned  to  York,  uther 
to  raise  an  amy  to  oppose  bis  enemies,  or,  by  bis  presence,  to  allay  their 
animosity.  In  the  meantime  the  confederated  nobles  sent  the  Esd  of 
Penbnike,  -witfa  a  strong  foroe,  to  besiege  Scarborov^,  which,  after  a  gal- 

■  n«  origiiiBl  auFBWmirt  was  «noM  by  Heniy,  Duke  of  Kodblk,  is  IBM ;  but  k 
hadne  foaato  dsoar.  tba  pwawit  pdl«r  was  nisad  br  the  lale  E»A  el  LmwiaU  ta  18M. 
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laat  defence,  capitnlated  upon  merciful  tennB  (afterwards  flagntntly  violated 
bj  the  victor)  which  extended  even  to  Oaveston  himself,  who  was,  however, 
taken  prisoner.  Pembroke,  now  master  of  the  persoa  of  this  public  enemy, 
conducted  him  to  the  Castle  of  Deddington,  near  Banbnry,  where,  on  pre- 
tence of  other  business,  he  left  him  protected  by  a  feeble  goard.  The  Earl 
of  Warwick,  probably  in  concert  with  Pembroke,  attacked  the  Castle;  the 
garrisoa  refused  to  make  anj  resistance,  and  the  unfortunate  Gaveston  was 
yielded  up  to  him,  and  ooodocted  to  Warwick  CasUe.  The  Earls  of  Lan- 
caster, Hereford,  and  Amadel,  immediately  repaired  thither,  and  without 
any  r^ard  ^ther  to  the  laws  or  the  military  capitulation,  they  ordered  the 
obnoxious  favourite  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  execution  took  place  on  Blacklow 
Hill  (now  Gaversley  Heath),  on  the  30th  of  June,  1S13.  Such  was  the 
miserable  end  of  Edward's  first  &vourite. 

After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bannockbum,  in  1314,  in  which  Edward 
lost  about  GO, 000  men,  he  narrowly  escaped  to  York,  where  he  held  a  great 
CounciL  At  this  time  the  prices  of  the  following  articles  were  fixed  by  the 
King's  write: — for  a  stall  or  com  fed  ox,  not  more  than  £1.  4s. ;  for  a  grass 
fed  ox,  not  more  than  16s. ;  for  a  fat  stalled  cow,  13s. ;  for  a  com  fed  mutton 
with  wool  grown.  Is.  8d. ;  a  &t  h^,  two  years  old,  not  to  exceed  8s.  4d. ;  a 
&t  goose,  Sid. ;  a  fat  capon,  Sd. ;  a  t&t  hen,  or  two  chickens,  lid. ;  and  34 
^gs,  not  more  than  Id. 

In  the  year  1S15  there  was  a  great  famine  and  mortality;  the  flesh  of 
beasts  was  corrupted ;  men  were  forced  to  feed  on  dogs  and  horses ;  many, 
it  is  said,  eat  not  only  their  own  children,  but  stole  others  to  devour  them 
also ;  whilst  the  old  prisoners  in  some  of  the  prisons  fell  upon  those  newly  . 
brought  in  amongst  them,  and  greedily  devoured  them  whilst  half  alive.  In 
the  year  fallowing.  Sir  Josseline  Danville,  and  his  brother  Bobert,  who,  with 
300  men  in  the  habit  of  friars,  attacked  the  episcopal  palace  at  Durham, 
and  committed  many  notable  robberies,  were  executed  at  York.  In  the  same 
year  the  King  issued  orders  from  Beverley,  for  arming  the  whole  populatioii 
of  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty, 
both  horse  and  foot ;  vrith  directions  that  they  sbonld  be  prepared  to  march 
with  him  against  the  Scots ;  and  ho  appointed  officers  to  see  that  his  com- 
mands wei«  carried  into  execation.i'     On  the  15th  of  September  he  ordered 

■  The  regular  and  SEtabliahed  modes  of  assemtiluig  armies  in  fonusr  times,  wben- 
the  coDBdtatiooal  military  force  of  EngUnd  cansiBt«d  of  fbndal  troopa,  and  tbep<M» 
eontUatut,  were  u  fallowH : — Tha  teuuit  who  held  in  capiu,  that  is  one  who  held  imme- 
diUelj&om  the  King,  the  quantity  of  land  amoiuitiDg  to  a  Knight's  foe,  was  to  hold  him- 
self in  readinem,  iritb  horse  and  arm*,  to  serTe  the  King  in  war,  either  at  home  or  abioad. 
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the  levy  in  the  Count/  of  Tork  to  be  inspected.  The  Dorthem  parte  of  the 
Kingdom  were  so  exhausted  that  the  King  was  compelled  to  recruit  his  forces 
from  the  Houthem  and  western  parte  ;  and  on  the  ISth  of  Angnst,  1S18,  he 
issned  orders  from  Nottingham,  to  every  Citj  and  Borough  throughont 
England,  to  raise  the  number  of  men  appointed  in  the  respecdve  sammonees ; 
and  to  have  them  veU  armed  and  accontred,  to  lesiBt  tho  threatened  invasion 
of  the  Scots.*  The  campaign  not  having  commenced  IJU  the  following 
Bpring,  the  King  issued  orders  earlf  in  the  year  for  aiming  the  population  of 
the  whole  Kingdom  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty. 

By  the  King's  order,  according  to  Stowe,  the  Clerics  of  the  Exchequer  set 
out  for  York,  on  the  l&th  of  October,  1319,  with  the  Domesday  Book  and 
other  records,  which,  with  proviMon,  laded  twenty-one  carts.  The.Judges  of 
the  King's  Bench  came  at  the  same  time,  and  continued  to  traneact  the 
business  of  the  Court  in  the  City  of  York  for  six  months. 

In  1318,  the  whde  of  the  north  of  England,  to  the  middle  of  Yorkshire, 
was  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword,  by  an  army  of  Scottish  marauders,  under 
the  command  of  Bmce'a  famous  Generals, — Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of 
Murray,  and  Sir  James  Douglas ;  and  having  burned  the  towns  of  North- 
allerton, BoTooghbridge,  Knaresboroogh,  Skipton,  and  Scarborough,  and 
imposed  a  contribution  of  1,000  marks  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Bipon,  they 

stbuoTCi  expense,  for  a  BtAledUme;  gaDerall;fbr^<iB7Bm  the  year;  and  tbis  wrrlce 
bsing  acoompUsbed,  the  tenant  ooald  either  rotorn  boms,  or  if  be  or  hie  followera  after- 
wardi  oODtiiiqed  to  aerte  yrifh  ihe  ■rm;,  the;  were  paid  b;  Uie  King.  The  qnaotit;  of 
land,  or  Gnm  of  moner,  which  constituted  a  Enight'E  fee,  oippeara  to  have  Tariod  at 
different  periods.  In  (he  reigns  of  Henr;  II.,  and  Edvard  II.,  a  Ejught's  fee  was  eUted 
■t  £30.  per  annum ;  and  the  number  of  Knight's  fees  in  the  Eingdom  waa  estimated  at 
60,000. — QroM'«  MU.  Antiq.,  vot  i.,p.  i.  A  tenant  who  had  aereralKnigbt's  fees,  might 
discharge  tbembf  able  Bobstitntes.  ThepoMfctnnifaCuj  included  every  free  man  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  siil?.  Tbe  chief  dntj  of  this  bod;  being  to  preserve  peace, 
under  the  command  of  the  Sheriff,  the;  differed  fTom  the  feodal  troops,  inasmnch  as 
the;  were  not  liable  to  be  called  ont,  except  in  case  of  internal  commotion,  or  actual 
invaaian ;  on  snch  occasionB  thej  oould  legal);  be  marched  out  of  their  respective 
conntioB,  bnt  in  no  case  could  the;  be  sent  to  do  militar;  dot;  ont  of  the  Kingdom. 
Besides  these  means  of  raising  armies,  nnder  the  authorit;  of  the  royal  prerogative,  on 
extraordinary  occaaioos,  districle,  cities,  bnrghs,  and  even  particular  persons,  were 
obliged  to  find  men,  hcoses,  and  anag,  at  the  will  and  plaasote  of  hia  Sovereign.  After 
the  16th  of  Edward  111.  (1343),  Jiew  fonna  and  modea  of  raising  men  were  adopted. 
The  monarchs  contracted  with  their  nobiltl;  and  gentr;  to  find  them  soldiers,  at  certain 
wages,  and  Iheir  parliaments  supplied  them  with  the  means. 

•  The  comparative  proportion  of  men  raised  in  different  towns  in  the  neighbourhood 
ma;  be  eeen  in  the  following  list:— York,  100  foot;  Beverley,  30;  Scarborough,  30; 
Hull,  30;  Orimaby,  90;  Donoutar,  10;  Stamford,  IB;  and  Derby,  ID. 
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returned  to  Scotland,  laden  with  mach  plunder,  and  carrTiiig  with  tbem  a 
great  number  of  prisoners.  This  oolamity  was  Mowed  next  year  bj  a  famine 
and  pestilent  disease,  which  carried  off  great  numbers  of  tlie  inhabitants  left 
in  the  plundered  districts.  In  1890,  the  arm;  raised  bj  Edward  being  at 
length  organised,  that  monarch  marched  into  the  north  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
laid  si^e  to  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed;  but  he  had  soarcelj  sat  down 
before  that  place,  when  Randolph,  the  Scottish  General,  instead  of  attacking 
the  King  at  Berwick,  led  his  foreea  across  the  Solway,  and  laid  the  cenntry 
waste  with  fire  and  sword,  even  to  (he  gates  of  York;  and  after  burning  the 
suburbs  of  the  Cit^,  returned  northwards  with  their  booty.  William  de 
Uelton,  at  that  time  Archbishop,  indignant  at  the  insult  thus  ofiared  to  the 
Citf,  took,  up  arms,  and  hastily  raised  an  army,  composed  of  priests,  (»nons, 
monks,  husbandmen,  artificers,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  10,000  men  ;• 
and  with  this  undisciplined  buid,  he  pursued  the  Scots,  and  unfortunately 
overtook  them  at  Myton-upon-Swale,  three  miles  east  of  Boroughbridge ; 
where,  with  more  zeal  than  skill,  he  attacked  tbem  on  the  19th  of  October 
(1320). 

"  These  able  soldiers,"  says  Holinsbed,  "  bad,  as  experienced  commanders, 
the  Archbishop,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  were  much  fitter  to  pray  for  the 
success  of  a  battle,  than  to  fight  it."  Aware  of  the  pursuit,  the  Scots  laid  an 
ambuscade,  and  waited  for  the  Archbishop's  army,  in  the  order  of  battle. 
According  to  the  old  chronicler,  the  soene  of  tJie  battle  was  the  "  Uyton 
meadow,  near  the  Swale  water."  This  would  then  be  a  large  open  field,  now 
enclosed,  and  known  by  the  name  of  "The  lugs,"  extendiug  about  a  mile 
aloDg  the  east  bonk  of  the  Swale,  before  its  junction  with  the  Ure,  and  an 
equal  distance  down  the  north  bank  of  the  Ouse.  ■■  Our  idea  of  the  battle," 
writes  the  editor  of  the  Batth  Fields  of  YorktMre,  "  is,  that  the  English  were 
advancing,  over  the  open  field,  towards  the  Swale,  enclosed  on  two  sides  by 
rivers,  when  the  Scots,  'among  the  hay  kockee  bushed,'  on  the  higher  ground 
to  the  north,  above,  and  about  the  village  of  Myton,  setting  fire  to  tiie  hay, 
rushed  suddenly,  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  upon  their  unprepared  Bntagonista, 
cooped  up  in  a  bad  situation,  and  routed  them  with  little  loss  on  their  own 
^e;  while  that  of  the  English  amounted  to  between  3,000  and  1,000,  of 
which  3,000  were  drowned,  most  probably  in  iha  waters  of  the  Ouse,  opposite 
the  village  of  Duneforth,  where  the  river  is  both  wide  and  deep."  It  is  how- 
ever certain,  that  after  a  feeble  resistance,  the  English  were  defeated,  with 
the  loss  just  stated,  including  Nicholas  Fleming,  who  was  then  for  the  seventh 
time.  Mayor  of  York. 

In  this  battle  such  a  nomber  of  eeelenastic*,  in  full  eanoaioals,  fell  (threa 
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hundred,  according  to  Dr.  Liogard),  that  it  was,  saja  Buohaoan,  for  a  long 
tima  called  the  Whiu  BaoU;  and  ia  ^rtivel;  recorded  bj  the  Scottish 
wiitera,  andw  the  title  of  the  Chapter  of  MyUm  (or  Mitton,  aa  the;  errone- 
ODsljr  call  it).  The  Arobbtahop  himself  had  a  very  aacrow  escape,  and  bed 
huslnees  enough  to  fill  up  tbe  Taoancies  in  the  chuiob,  on  his  ntnm.  The 
bod;  of  the  Major  of  York  was  honourably  interred  in  tbe  parish  cfaurob  of 
St.  Wilfrid,  at  York,  and  tbe  Arohbisbop  granted  an  indulgence  of  forty  days 
to  all  tbe  citizras,  who,  being  truly  penitent,  should  approach  the  Bacramenta, 
and  Bay  a  Pat«r-itoeter  and  Ave-Maria  for  the  rt^toae  of  his  soul.  A  chantry 
was  also  founded  for  him  in  tbe  same  church.  The  Scota  returned  home 
without  further  moleetation,  but  with  a  large  increase  of  apoil :  and  Edward, 
as  soon  as  be  heard  of  the  event,  raised  the  siege  of  Berwick,  and  hastily 
.  retired  to  York. 

Tbe  King  had  now  another  groat  favourite,  in  the  person  of  Hugh  do 
Spencer,  a  man  of  coneiderable  exterior  accomplishments,  but  destitute  of  all 
prudence  and  mederalion.  Hia  rapacity  led  to  a  combination  of  the  nobles 
against  him  in  1891,  and  Edward  was  compelled  to  banish  both  him  and 
his  fitther  beyond  the  sea.  In  a  short  lime,  the  King  found  bimself  in  a 
ntuation  to  bid  defiance  to  bis  enemies,  and  the  Spencers  were  recalled. 
Again  the  factious,  turbulent,  but  powerful  Earl  of  Lancaster  headed  a  con- 
federacy of  tbe  nobles,  and  raised  an  army  to  oppose  the  King ;  but  having 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  many  of  the  English 
deeertfld  him,  and  joined  tbe  standard  of  Edward.  Lancaster,  with  the  Earl 
of  Hereford  and  a  few  other  noblemen,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  secure 
a  position  at  Burton-upon-Trmt,  hastily  retreated  northward,  to  join  the 
socoours  which  were  expected  from  Scotland.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1891, 
he  arrived  at  Boronghbridge,  where  he  found  Sir  Andrew  Harcla,  Governor 
of  Carhale,  and  Warden  of  tbe  Western  Marches,  and  Sir  Simon  Ward, 
Sheriff  of  Yorksbire,  with  a  strong  force,  ready  to  bar  bis  further  progress. 
Harcla,  who  had  received  the  honour  of  Enightbood  at  the  hand  of  Lanca^tor, 
was  now  tempted  to  prove  his  gratitude  to  him,  at  the  expense  of  bis  duty 
to  his  Sovereign.  Lancaster  promised  to  confer  upon  him  one  of  the  five 
Earldoms  then  in  his  posaeasion,  if  he  (Harola)  would  help  with  the  forces 
under  bis  command,  to  remove  the  Spencers ;  but  tbe  Warden  of  the  Marches 
was  incorruptible;  and  the  Earl  had  nothing  left  but  to  turn  bock,  and  fight 
tiie  King's  army,  which  was  in  pursuit  of  him,  or  force  the  passage  of  the 
river  before  it  came  up;  and  be  chose  the  latter  of  these  alternatives.  The 
river,  which  is  here  about  sixty  yards  wide,  was  at  that  time  traversed  by  a 
wooden  bridge,  the  small  town  of  Boieughbridge  standing  on  the  south  side. 
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The  Earl's  arcliers  first  begin  tlie  fight,  but  were  repelled  by  the  more  pot«nt 
discharge  of  their  adversaries.  The  men'at-arma  next  attempted  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  rirer,  and  the  Earl  of  Hereford  was  slaio  bj  the  thrust  of  a 
lance  below  his  armoar,  through  a  chink  in  the  bridge,  by  a  Welsh  soldier, 
who  had  hid  himself  beneath.  Sir  William  SuUey  and  Sir  Roger  Bernefield 
were  sltun,  and  Sir  Rc^r  Clifibrd  was  wounded  on  the  head.  During  this 
attack,  Lancaster  had  led  a  part  of  his  armj  to  a  ford,  a  little  lotver  down ; 
but  here  again  he  waa  repelled  by  a  shower  of  arrows  from  the  opposite  bank. 
Seeing  all  his  attempts  to  pass  the  river  by  force  baffled,  his  courage  entirely 
failed  htm,  and  he  retired  into  a  chapel,  where  be  was  seized,  stripped  of  his 
armour,  and  treated  with  great  indignity.  The  rest  of  his  party  were  dis- 
persed, and  a  great  many  of  them  taken.  Lancaster  was  conveyed  to  York, 
where  he  was  insulted,  pelted  with  dirt,  and  called  in  derision,  "  King  Arthur." . 
He  was  then  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Pontefract,  in  a  dungeon,  in  a  new 
tower,  which  he  himself  bad  recently  made,  and  the  only  entrance  to  which 
was  by  a  trapdoor  in  the  floor  of  the  turret.  Shortly  afterwards  the  King 
being  at  Pontefract,  the  Earl  was  arraigned,  in  the  hall  of  the  Castle,  before 
a  small  number  of  peers,  among  whom  were  the  Spencers,  his  mortal  enemies. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  he  was  condemned,  and  seotenced  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered ;  but  through  respect  for  his  royal  blood,  the  punish- 
ment was  changed  to  decapitation ;  and  the  sentence  was  immediately  put 
into  execution.  The  fate  of  Lancaster  involved  that  of  many  others.  Never 
eince  the  Conquest  had  such  havoc  been  made  among  the  aucicnt  nobility ; 
never  eince  then  had  the  scaffold  been  drenched  with  ao  much  noble  blood  as 
on  this  occasion.  No  lees  than  ninety-five  Barons  and  Knights  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  afterwards  tried  for  high  treason.  The  Lords  Warren  de 
Liale,  William  Touchet,  Thomas  Mandute,  Fitz  William  the  younger, 
William  Cheney,  and  Henry  de  Bradbum,  were  executed  at  Fontefroct;  and 
the  Lords  Clifford,  Mowbray,  and  Doynville,  were  executed  at  York,  and  their 
bodies  hung  in  chains. 

The  wooden  bridge,  upon  which  the  fate  of  the  Lancaster  faction  was  de- 
cided, has  since  been  succeeded  by  a  handsome  one  of  stone.  The  ground 
occupied  by  the  forces  of  Harcla  and  Ward,  is  now  covered  with  houses, 
timber  and  coal  yards ;  and  partly  by  a  short  canal,  belonging  to  the  river 
Uro  navigation.  At  a  place  called  The  Old  Banks,  below  the  bridge,  many 
fragments  of  arms  and  armour  were  found  in  1793,  when  the  embankments 
of  the  river  were  formed.     These  were  probably  rehcs  of  this  battle. 

In  1333,  the  King,  after  having  conciliated  the  Barons,  held  another  Par- 
liament in  York,  in  which  the  decree,  made  in  the  preceding  year  in  London, 
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for  alienatiog  their  estates,  was  reversed,  and  the  elder  Spencer  created  Earl 
of  WiDchester.  At  this  Parliament  the  sevend  ordinances  of  the  Barons, 
mftde  at  different  times,  were  examined,  and  such  of  them  as  were  confirmed, 
were,  by  the  King's  order,  directed  to  bo  called  statutes ;  the  Clergy  of  the 
Province  of  York  granted  the  King  a  subsidy  of  fourpencs  in  each  mark ; 
Robert  Baldock  was  made  Lord  Chancellor;  and  Kdward,  the  King's  eldest 
BOD,  w&s  created  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Duke  of  Aquitain.  After  the  dissolu- 
tion of  this  Parliament,  Edward  raised  an  immense  army  to  oppose  Robert 
Bmce,  who  was  then  desolating  the  English  border ;  and  in  the  month  of 
August,  in  the  same  year,  at  the  head  of  this  army,  he  marched  ioto  Scot- 
land ;  and  though  the  enemy  bad  destroyed  all  the  forage,  he  penetrated  as 
for  as  Edinburgh,  into  this  region  of  total  famine.  Being  obliged  to  retire 
for  want  of  provisions,  this  mighty  host  retreated  to  England,  and  so  ravenous 
were  the  soldiers,  after  their  lato  abstinence,  that  no  less  than  16,000  of  them 
died  of  repletion.  Bruce,  aware  of  the  retreat  of  the  English,  closely  followed 
them,  and  then  he  became  the  aggressor.  In  order  to  end  the  war,  be  con- 
ceired  the  bold  design  of  capturing  the  person  of  the  King;  and  with  that 
intention,  he  came  up  with  the  English  army,  encamped  upon  an  advanta- 
geous piece  of  ground,  near  Byland  Abhey,  about  fourteen  miles  from  York, 
which  Edward  had  made  his  head  quarters,  while  be  refreshed  and  recruited 
hie  men.  The  English  were  posted  on  the  Abbey  bank — a  high  ridge  of 
land,  extending  from  Cambe  Hill,  by  Oldstead,  to  the  village  of  Wass — a 
most  favourable  position.  Bruce,  who  well  knew  how  to  encounter  great 
obstacles  in  the  field,  sent  his  two  associates  in  arms,  Randolph  and  Dooglas, 
to  storm  the  narrow  pass,  which  led  to  the  top  of  the  hill;  whilst  he  turned 
the  English  pontion,  by  sending  a  body  of  Highlanders  to  scale  the  steep 
cliff,  and  tbus  surprised  the  enemy,  hy  attacking  them  at  once  in  ffank  and 
rear. 

After  a  short  fight  tiie  English  were  routed,  and  fled,  leaving  their  strong 
poution,  and  much  spoil  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Edward,  who  was  at 
dinner  in  the  Abbey  when  the  battie  began,  made  hia  escape  to  York  with 
difficulty,  but  he  was  indebted  for  his  safety  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse. 
He  left  his  privy  seal,  plate,  money,  and  other  treasures,  behind  him.  The 
fugitives  were  chased  towards  York  by  Walter  Stewart,  before  which  Ci^,  it 
IB  said,  he  halted  until  the  evening,  with  only  five  hundred  men-at-arms,  to 
see  if  the  enemy  would  come  out  to  the  encounter.  There  is  no  record  of 
the  number  slain  in  this  fight,  but  several  of  the  nobility  were  taken  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  John  do  Bretagne  and  Henry  de  Sully.  The  Scottish 
army  ntumed  unmolested,  and  laden  with  spoil.    Byland  Abbey,  so  close  to 
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the  Bcen«  of  conflict,  was  ao  donbt  plundered  of  oil  that  was  worth  carrTing 
amy ;  but  it  was  sot  destroyed,  nor  its  inmates  slaoglitered,  as  weie  those 
of  Diybnrgh  and  Melroee  bj  the  Englisb  in  tbeir  late  incorsion. 

According  to  the  espreseion  of  the  old  chronicle,  the  battle  of  Byland 
Abbey  took  place  "  fifteen  days  after  Michaelmas,  13^3."  Sir  Andrew 
Harcla,  then  Earl  of  Carlisle,  was  accused  of  having  entered  into  a  traitorous 
correqtondenoe  with  the  Scottish  King,  and  of  sapineness  and  wilful  inaction, 
in  not  interrupting  the  march  of  the  Scots,  and  thus  ^venting  them  par- 
suing  the  retreat  of  Edward ;  and  with  all  the  savage  barbarity  of  the  times, 
ho  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  But  even  the  gnilt  of  that  imJbr- 
tnnate  sobleman  (and  that  is  donbtAil)  could  not  shift  the  blame  of  die 
ebam^ul  defeat  and  infomona  flight  d  the  English,  their  army  being  much 
more  nnmerouB  than  that  of  the  Scots.  After  this  battle  a  truce  was  agreed 
npon  between  the  two  nations,  to  continue  ibr  the  space  of  thirteen  years. 

Edward  was  shortly  after  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  the  direction  of  Mor- 
timer, the  paramour  of  hie  Queen,  Isabella ;  and  he  was  finally  murdered 
vith  unparalleled  crudty.  His  son,  then  bnt  fonrteen  years  old,  was  crowned 
in  1327,  under  the  title  of  Edward  HI. ;  and  his  reign,  which  lasted  for 
flfty  years  and  a  few  months,  shines  with  much  lustre  in  the  annals  of 
England,  and  coustitittee  a  q>lendid  period  in  the  history  of  York.  In  tha 
first  year  of  his  reign,  the  yontiifnl  King  ordered  hts  whde  army  to  rendez- 
vous in  York,  in  order  to  o[^08e  the  Scots,  who,  with  two  povaful  armies, 
inoludii^  20,000  light  caralij,  nnder  the  coudoct  of  the  disttngnished  Gene- 
rals, Randtdph  and  Dongas,  wero  ravagti^  the  northern  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
While  the  King  lay  at  York,  preparing  for  the  expedition,  he  was  joined  by 
John,  Lord  Beaunumt  of  HunanU,  and  several  other  knights  and  gentlemen, 
who,  with  his  retinue,  composed  a  band  of  five  hundred,  or,  according  to 
Enigbtson,  of  two  thousand  men.  Most  of  these  foreigners  were  lodged  in 
the  suburbs,  bnt  to  Lord  John  himself,  the  King  sagged  the  Monastery  of 
the  White  Monks  in  the  Ci^.  The  King,  with  the  Qoeen-mother,  made  thor 
abode  at  the  Monastery  of  the  Friars  Minors.  For  six  we€^  Edward  held 
hia  Court  at  Yoric,  whilst  ui  army  of  mzty  thousand  men  was  being  raised. 
On  Trioi^  Sanday  die  King  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  at  tiie  Monas- 
tery. To  his  usual  relinno  of  five  hundred  Knights,  he  added  sixty  more ; 
and  the  Qoeen-mother  had  in  her  snite  sixty  hulies  of  the  highest  rank  and 
greatest  beauty  in  Englai^ 

Daring  the  festivities  a  contest  luose  between  the  Hainaoitsrs  and  a  body 
of  Lincolnshire  ardisra,  who  lodged  with  them  in  die  snb«ri)s ;  and  hostilideB 
onoe  begun,  abettors  snccessipely  came  in  on  both  sides,  till  neariy  8,000  of 
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tiie  archers  were  collected.  Manj  of  the  fordgnera  were  alidi],  and  tlie  rest 
irere  obliged  to  retire.  Daring  the  tnj  part  of  the  City  took  fire,  and  it  was 
with  difficnltj  that  the  flames  were  anbdued.  On  the  following  night  the 
for^gnen  determined  on  revenge,  headed  b;  their  officere,  fell  npon  the 
Zinctdnriiire  and  Nortfaamptonshire  arcUdrs,  and  slew  about  300  ef  them. 
This  rarii  act  induced  tim  Ei^Iish  to  condiine,  to  the  number  of  6,000,  in 
the  horrible  reeolntitm  of  eaorificing  the  whole  of  the  Hainaultera ;  but  this 
catastrophe  vros  arrested,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  Citjr  restored  hj  the 
flrmnesa  and  wise  promotions  of  the  King.  The  Scots  being  informed  of  the 
warlike  pre;«ntiona  of  Edward,  Bent  ambassadors  to  York  to  negociat«  a 
treaty  of  peace ;  npon  the  fiulare  of  whioh,  Edward  adfaneed  against  thorn 
with  his  srmy,  in  all  the  martial  pomp  of  those  cbiTalroos  times.  After  a 
dooe  pnrsait  the  enemy  was  at  last  overtaken  and  sarronnded  at  Stanhope 
Poik,  and  wonld  have  siuTandered  but  for  the  treachery  of  Lord  Mortimer, 
who  opened  &  read  for  their  escape.  The  Scots  then  withdrew  their  farces, 
bat  Douglas  assanlted  the  EngUsh  camp  at  night,  and  nearly  sooceeded  in 
kOling  the  King.  On  the  iailnre  of  this  attompt  the  Soots,  after  doing  what 
miacbief  they  ooold,  retreated  within  their  own  territories.  Edward,  ezces- 
sivdy  (dtagrined  at  the  escape  of  on  enemy  whom  be  had  bo  thoroughly  in 
his  power,  Mtnmed  to  York,  and  afterwards  to  Xdndoa.  Lord  John  Beau- 
noDt,  upon  reoeiTingjEll,000'— the  sam&r  which  he  and  his  foreign  soldiers 
had  been  engaged,  letvmad  to  the  oontdaeDt ;  and  riiortly  afterwards  a  mar- 
riage was  n^ocisted  betweoi  his  niece,  Philippo,  the  most  oelebrated  beauty 
of  the  age,  and  ^be  yonng  King  of  En^and.  This  mairiage  was  solemnized 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Yoi^  by  the  Arolihiahi^  of  that  Prorince,  and  the  Bishop 
at  Ely,  on  tiae  2iA  of  Jannaiy,  IStlfi,  it  being  the  Sunday  before  tiie  eve  of 
Ike  CastiTal  ti  ^w  OonTSrsion  of  St.  FaoL 

The  Oenrt  waa  then  at  York,  and  for  Huree  weeks  the  feastinge,  jousts, 
toazDsmentB,  maekings,  levels,  interludos,  Ac.,  were  oontimued  without  inter- 
nission.  "  Upon  these  h^ipy  nuptials,"  says  Fnissart,  "  the  whole  Kingdom 
ieemed  with  joy."  £st  jeakiusies  again  arose  between  the  Hsinault  soldiery, 
winch  formed  part  of  tbe  retinue  of  Beanment,  and  the  English ;  and  the 
fanner  took  advaatage  of  this  oamival  to  treat  the  latter  with  outrage  and 
violeBee.  The  lnreigBerB  not  only  eat  fire  to  the  suburbs  of  the  City,  by 
wkiflh  a  whole  ^rieJi  was  nearly  destroyed,  but  they  violently  assaulted 
flBveral  of  the  wivea,  dmighters,  and  maid  aervanls  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
fi^JTamn,  <»nTig<>d  by  these  pmceedings,  armed  themselvee,  and  ohallenged 
Ae  HainaulterB  ia  batUa.    Li  this  deqwnte  contest,  which  iaok  place  in  the 
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Street,  called  Watlingate  (now  Lawrence  Street),  no  less  than  GS7  of  the 
foreignere,  and  343  EngUsbmen,  were  akin,  or  drowned  in  the  Ouee. 

In  1332,  Edward  aummoned  another  Pailiament  to  York;  aud  two  yeara 
afterwards,  the  King,  on  his  march  to  Scotland,  stayed  and  kept  his  Christ- 
mas here.  On  his  return  from  that  cotmtiy,  he  held  another  Parliam^t  in 
this  Citj,  to  which  Baliol,  whose  cause  he  had  embraced,  in  opposition  to 
Sarid  Bruce,  was  summoned  to  attend  him  ;  but  BoUol,  not  daring  to  trust 
himself,  for  fear  of  being  seized  hj  his  Barons  on  bis  journey,  sent  the  Lords 
Beaumont  and  Montecute  to  excuse  him,  and  afterwards  met  the  King  at 
Newcastle.  In  1335,  Edward  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Monastery  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  in  this  City,  and  held  a  Council,  in  which  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  then  Chancellor,  resigned  the  great  seal  into  his  bands,  and  he 
immediately  gave  it  up  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  took  the  usual 
oaths  of  of&ce  in  the  presence  of  the  Council,  and  on  the  same  day  proceeded 
to  the  "  Church  of  the  Blessed  Mary,"  where  ho  afBsed  it  to  several  deeds. 
It  appears  in  Cotton's  C)ollections,  that  in  this,  and  in  the  preceding  reign, 
there  were  no  less  than  twelve  Parliaments  assembled  in  York.  Daring  the 
wars  in  France,  in  which  Edward  and  hb  renowned  son,  the  Black  Prince 
(so  called  from  the  colour  of  his  armour),  gained  the  memorable  victories  of 
Cieoy  and  Poictiers,  the  Scots  fonned  a  resolution,  suggested,  most  probably, 
by  the  French  Monarch,  to  invade  and  ravage  the  northern  Counties  of 
England  during  Edward's  absence.  Accordingly,  in  1346,  David  Biuce, 
with  an  army  of  36,000  men,  well  armed  and  trained,  entered  by  the  eastern 
marches,  and  destroyed  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  as  far  as  York ;  and 
actually  set  fire  to  the  suburbs,  and  then  retired  to  a  short  distance  from  that 
City.  Philippa,  the  heroic  consort  of  King  Edward,  who  then  kept  her  Court 
at  York,  issued  peremptory  orders  to  arm  the  population,  whether  laity  or 
clergy ;  which  was  soon  accomplished  under  the  actdve  superintendence  of 
Archbishop  William  de  la  Zouch,  I^rd  Percy,  and  others.  A  gallant  army 
was  soon  assembled  before  the  gates  of  York,  and  the  Queen  beaded  it  in 
person.  The  second  division  was  commanded  by  the  Archbishop,  in  which 
were  found  all  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  who  were  able  to  bear  arms.  The 
two  armies  met  at  a  place  called  Nevil's  Cross,  in  the  County  of  Durham,  on 
the  ITth  of  Octjiber,  in  the  same  year ;  and  though  the  Scots  were  unprepared 
for  immediate  action,  yet  they  thought  it  an  easy  matter  to  conquer  an  army 
of  clerks  and  citizens,  commanded  by  a  women  and  a  priest.  But  they  were 
miserably  deceived.  The  Enghsh,  fighting  for  their  altars  and  their  homes, 
entered  the  battle  with  a  fuU  resolutioti  not  to  Burvire  the  Loss  of  their 
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freedom.  The  carnage  of  that  day  was  dreadful.  The  Eogliah  gained  a 
sigoal  victory ;  David  Bruce  was  taken  prisoner ;  about  100  of  the  choicest 
Knights  in  Scotland  lost  their  lives ;  and  20,000  men  perished  in  the  con- 
test* The  English  lost  4,000  private  men,  and  five  Esquires.  After  the 
battle,  the  viotorious  Queen  returned  to  York  in  triumph ;  and  having  seen 
the  City  strongly  fortified,  and  then  leaving  the  Lords  Percy  and  Neville  to 
the  government  of  the  north,  she  returned  to  London,  carrying  her  royal 
prisoner  in  her  train.  William  de  Hatfield,  the  second  son  of  Edward  and 
Philippa,  died  in  his  infancy  in  York,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral. 

This  reign  was  unhappily  distinguished  by  a  pestilence,  called  the  "  black 
death,"  which  was  uncommonly  fatal  end  eitensivo.  It  broke  out  in  1349,-f 
and  raged  at  York  for  nine  weeks,  and  considerably  diminished  the  popula- 
tion. It  took  a  wider  range,  and  proved  more  destructive  than  any  calamity 
of  that  nature  known  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Its  effects  continued,  in 
some  d^ree,  even  to  the  time  that  Walsingham  wrote,  which  was  about 
seventy  years  afterwards.  In  the  last  year  of  this  long  and  eventful  reign, 
the  Parliament  granted  the  King  a  capitation  tax  of  fourpence  from  every  lay 
person  of  either  sei,  in  the  Kingdom,  above  fourteen  years  of  age ;  and  twelve- 
pence  from  each  beneficed  clei^man.  The  only  persons  exempted  from  it, 
were  the  four  mendicant  orders  of  religious,  and  real  known  beggars.  Prom 
the  accounts  of  the  produce  of  this  tax,  the  entire  population  has  been  esti- 
mated. The  City  of  London  was  rated  at  35,000  souls :  York,  at  11,000 ; 
Bristol,  9,000 ;  Coventry  and  Plymouth,  each  7,000  ;  Norwicli,  6,000 ;  Lin- 
coln, 5,000  i  Lynn,  5,000 ;  Colchester,  4,500 ;  Beverley,  Oiford,  and  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, each  4,000  ;  Ely,  Canterbury,  and  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  each 
3,500 ;  Gloucester,  Leicester,  and  Shrewsbury,  each  3,000 ;  and  Kingaton- 
tipon-HuU,  a,000.;  Thus  England  had  but  two  towns  containing  a  population 
of  more  than  10,000  souls ;  six  only  with  a  population  exceeding  S,000 ;  and 
bttt  eighteen  above  3,000. 

Richard  II.,  grandson  to  Heury  HI,,  was  but  eleven  years  old  when  he 
came  to  the  throne.  The  late  King  had  left  the  Kingdom  involved  in  many 
dangerous  and  expensive  wars,  which  demanded  large  and  constant  supplies. 
The  capitation,  or  poll  tax,  levied  at  the  close  of  the  last  reign,  led  the  way 
to  others  in  rapid  succession.  The  ultimate  consequence  was  on  insurrection 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people ;  occasioned,  perhaps,  not  so  much  from  the 
nature  of  the  tax  itself,  as  from  the  brutal  insults  attending  its  collection.    It 

•  Kaiehton'B  Coll.  S3B0.        t  WalBinghaiD,  p.  118. 
t  U.S.  penee  me,  ealculaWd  from  the  Snbitd;  Roll  of  01st  £diraTd  in. 
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I>egaQ  IB  Essex,  and  tha  rebels  were  beaded  bj  a  proSigaU  priest,  wbo  bad 
aasamed  the  name  of  Jack  Straw.  The  men  of  Kent,  who  were  not  long 
behind  their  neigbboura  in  Essex,  placed  themeelTM  under  the  leaderebip  of 
a  blacksmith,  named  Wat  T;ler,  or,  according  to  aome,  a  Eentish  tyler, 
named  Walter.  The  nnmber  of  the  rebels  soon  amoanted  to  100,000  men, 
and  the  disootttcnt  became  general  in  the  sonthem  and  midland  ooimtiea. 
The  flame  of  rebellioD  soon  spread  from  the  sonthem  coast  of  Kent,  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hamber ;  on  the  eoathem  coast  it  reached  as  far  aa  Win- 
chester; and  on  the  eastern,  to  Bereiiej  and  Soarborough. 

Tyler,  at  the  head  of  a  lai^e  bod;  of  men,  marched  into  London,  and  at 
Smitfafield  he  was  met  by  the  King,  who  invited  him  to  a  conference,  under 
a  pretence  of  bearing  and  redressing  his  grievances.  Tyler,  ordering  his 
companions  to  retire,  presented  himself  before  the  King,  and  accordingly 
b^n  the  conference.  Whilst  stating  bis  complaints,  and  making  bis 
demands,  be  now  and  then  liAad  up  his  sword  in  a  menacing  manner;  and 
at  length  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  bridle  of  his  Sovereign,  which  insolence  so 
raised  the  indignation  of  William  Walworth,  Mayor  of  London,  who  was 
attending  on  the  King,  that  he  stonnod  Tyler  with  a  blow  of  the  mace,  and 
Bobert  Standisb,  one  of  tfae  King's  Esqnires,  riding  up,  dispatched  him  with 
his  sword.  The  rebels  seeing  their  leader  fall,  bent  their  bows  to  take  revenge, 
when  Kichard,  though  not  yet  quite  sixteen  years  of  age,  appealing  to  them, 
told  them  that  he  would  be  their  leader,  and  that  they  should  have  whatever 
they  desired.  The  mob  followed  the  King  into  the  fields  at  Islington,  and 
there  he  granted  to  them  a  Charter,  which  he  soon  after  revoked  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Scots  having  entered  Northambeiland,  and  taken  three  Castles  in 
the  Marches,  Bichard,  in  1880,  set  out  from  the  south  to  oppose  them,  ftt 
the  head  of  80,000  men.  The  progress  of  the  King  was  arrested  at  York,  by 
an  unfortunate  circumstance,  which  cast  a  gloom  over  the  sequel  of  the  expe- 
dition. In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  City  (neor  Bishoptborpe),  Lord  Halpb  . 
StafEbrd,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  one  of  the  royal  bvourites,  was 
basely  assassinated  by  the  hand  of  Sir  John  Holland.  The  fiither  and  relatives 
of  the  slain  loadly  demanded  justice;  and  Richard  confiscated  the  property 
of  the  oBsassin,  and  threatened  him  vrith  the  gallows,  if  he  ever  left  the 
Sanctuary  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  where  he  had  taken  refuge. 

In  1869,  King  Bichard  visited  York,  for  the  purpose  of  a^nsting  a  disa- 
greement between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities ;  and  during  this 
visit  he  took  his  sword  from  his  side,  and  gave  it  to  be  borne  before  William 
de  Selby,  the  Mayor,  and  bis  suocsssors,  whom  h«  dignifisd  with  tlie  title  of 
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Iiord  Mayor,  wliich  honour  has  erer  since  been  retained,  and  ia  possessed  by 
no  otber  City  except  those  of  London  and  Dublio.*  Richard  afterwards  vidted 
Yorii  aerend  timeo,  and  granted  the  citizens  some  valuable  charters,  immu- 
nities, and  prinl^ea. 

In  the  year  ISdO — I,  a  oontagiona  disease,  of  the  nature  of  a  plague,  raged 
with  great  violence  througboat  England  ;  of  which  malady  there  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  it,  in  the  City  of  York  alone,  about  12,000  souls.  In  1893,  Richard,  being 
displeased  with  the  citizens  of  London,  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and 
Chancery  were  agun  removed  to  York,  but  they  remained  bore  only  from 
MidBummer  to  Christmas.  Thomas  Amndel,  Archbishop  of  the  Diocese, 
was  then  Lord  Chancellor.  In  the  same  year  the  King  presented  the  first 
mace  to  the  City,  to  be  carried  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  a  Cap  of  Main- 
tenaoce  to  the  sword  bearer  ;|  and  in  1396,  the  same  Monarch  erected  the 
City  of  York  into  a  distinct  Connty  of  itself,  and  appointed  two  Sheriffs,  in 
lien  of  the  three  Bailiirs  that  prerionsly  formed  a  part  of  the  Corporation. 
In  this  reign,  Edmund  Flantagenet,  sumamed  De  Langley,  the  fifth  son  of 
Edward  HI.  and  Queen  Philippa,  was  created  the  first  Duke  of  York. 

Id  the  year  1393,  a  quarrel  arose  between  Henry  Bolingbroke,  Earl  of 
Hereford,  and  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  accused  each 
other  of  treason.  Bichard,  by  the  advice  of  his  Council,  sent  these  two  noble- 
men into  exile,  the  first  ibr  six  years,  and  the  other  for  life.  This  arbitrary 
procedure  rendered  the  King  odious  to  his  subjects  in  genersl,  and  especially 
to  the  discontented  Barons.  In  1399,  BoUnbroke,  then  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
finding  that  the  rebellious  nobles  were  ready  to  dispossess  Bichard  of  the 
Crown,  sailed  from  France  with  only  three  ships,  attended  by  about  sixty 
gentlemen  and  their  servants,  and  landed  at  Bavenspur,  or  Bavenspume,  in 
Holdemess,  ou  the  4th  of  July,  where  he  wss  joined  by  Lords  Willougbby, 
Boss,  Darcy,  and  Beaumont,  with  a  great  number  of  the  gentry  and  com- 
monsllj.  At  Doncaster,  the  Duke  was  joined  by  the  Earlsof  Noithnmberland 
and  Westmorland,  two  of  the  most  powerful  Barons  in  England,  and  a  great 
number  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Ths  King  himself  during 
these  commotions  was  in  Ireland,  and  soon  siler  he  landed  in  England,  his 
army  deserted  him,  and  he  himself  was  betrayed,  apprehended,  and  sent  to 

•  The  Chief  MagiatiBtea  of  Edmboigb  and  Glasgow  ore  s^led.  Lord  Pnwttt. 
t  The  Cap  of  Maintaumet,  whioh  ia  still  worn  bf  the  sword  bearer  on  all  state  occa- 
sions in  the  Ci^  of  York,  ia  traditionaUf  the  identical  hat  of  King  Bichard  H.,  who, 
npOD  some  festive  occasion,  placed  it  upon  tlie  bead  of  the  neareHt  pereon.  who  happened 
to  be  the  Lord  ISujofs  Esquire.  It  was  originally  orimaon  lelret,  edged  with  gold ;  but 
it  is  now  ver;  much  &ded,  and  baa  only  been  held  together  b;  repeated  re-UningB. 
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the  Tower,  and  Bolingbroke  proclumed  King.  lUchard  xras  soon  af^  deposed 
hj  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  sent  to  Pontefract  Casde,  where  he 
died  or  was  murdered.  Some  historians  assert  that  he  was  there  inhumanly 
starved  to  death ;  whilst  others  inform  us  that  Sir  Piers  Exton,  with  eight 
ruffians,  entered  his  ohamber,  disarmed  and  attempted  to  kj  hold  of  him, 
hut  that  he,  perceiving  their  deadly  errand,  so  furiously  attacked  them,  that 
he  slew  four  of  them  with  a  weapon  which  he  had  seized  from  the  first  who 
entered ;  and  that  whilst  combating  with  the  rest  of  the  murderers.  Sir  Piers 
moanted  a  chair  behind  him,  and  cut  him  down  with  a  pole-ue.*  Scrope, 
Archbishop  of  York  at  that  time,  mentions  his  death  bj  hunger,  but  odds 
vt  vui^ariter  dicitw.  When  preparing  for  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  Hicbard 
mode  his  will,  in  which  he  was  very  particular  in  ordering  the  ceremonials  of 
his  funeral,  and  for  which  purpose  he  allotted  £4,000.-1-  Within  ten  months 
the  unhappy  monarch  was  deposed,  murdered,  and  buried  without  pomp. 
Such  is  the  mutability  of  human  greatness. 

Soon  after  Henry  Bolingbroke  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  under  the 
title  of  H(mry  IV.,  Heniy  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  lost  a 
brother  and  son  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury;  Richard  Scrope,  Archbishop 
of  York,  whose  brother  Heniy,  the  King  had  beheaded ;  and  Thomas,  Lord 
Mowbray,  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  whose  father  died  in  esile,  united  with 
Lords  Falconborge,  Bardolf,  Hastings,  and  others,  in  a  conspiracy  to  depose 
him.  Through  the  impatience  of  the  Archbishop  the  plot  weis  disclosed. 
Scrope  framed  several  impeachments  against  the  King,  which  he  caused  to 
be  fixed  against  the  doors  of  the  churches  of  his  own  diocese,  and  sent  them 
iu  the  form  of  a  circular  into  other  counties,  inviting  the  people  to  take  up 
arms  to  reform  abuses.  Henry  was  charged  by  the  conspirators  with  peijury, 
rebellion,  usurpation,  the  murder  of  his  Sovereign  (Richard  H.),  irreligion, 
extortion,  and  the  illegal  execution  of  many  clergymen  and  gentlemen. 
The  Archbishop  preached  a  sermon  to  three  congregations  in  his  own  Cathe- 
dral, and  raised  120,000  men  suddenly  to  arms,  who  joined  bis  standard  (on 
which  was  painted  the  five  wounds  of  our  Saviour)  at  Shipton-on-the-mour, 
a  few  milcB  from  York.  To  put  down  this  rebellion,  the  King  sent  an  army 
of  30,000  men  into  Yorkshire,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  WeBtmo^ 
land  and  the  Prince  John.  The  Archbishop's  forces  were  advantageously 
encamped  on  the  Forest  of  Galtres,  without  the  gates  of  the  City,  when  the 
King'sarmy  arrived  at  York.  Westmorland  being  weaker  than  theinsurgents, 
did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  attack  them ;  and  having  affected  to  favour 

•  Boolhrojd'i  HiiL  Pont«flntct,  p.  111.        t  Bjmer'B  Fcedera,  torn,  viii.,  p.  70. 
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tbeir  views,  fae,  bj  means  of  flattery  and  intrigae,  obtained  an  iutervien  with 
the  Prelate.  The  meeting  took  place  in  sight  of  both  armies,  the  Archbishop 
being  attended  by  the  Earl  Marshal,  and  the  Generals  shook  ha&ds,  and 
reciprocated  other  tokens  of  reconciliation  and  friendship.  The  Archbishop 
declared  that  he  had  come  not  to  make  war  but  peace,  and  particularized  the 
different  grievances  which  he  thought  it  necessarj  to  redress  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Kingdom.  The  wily  Earl,  by  some  Bpecioos  pretences  and 
promises,  indnced  the  Archbishop  to  dismiss  his  forces  to  their  respective 
homes,  whiph  was  no  sooner  done,  then  the  Prelate  and  the  Earl  Marshal 
were  arrested  for  high  treason,  and  their  lives  paid  the  forfeit  of  thmr  precipi- 
tancy and  misplaced  confidence.  They  were  carried  prisoners  to  Fontefract, 
where  the  King  wae,  who  ordered  them  to  follow  the  Court  to  the  primatical 
Palaceat  Bishopthorpe.  There  the  King  commanded  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne 
to  pronounce  on  them  sentence  of  death ;  bat  that  aprigbt  and  inflexible 
Judge  refused,  on  the  plea  that  the  laws  gave  him  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
Ufe  of  a  Prelate,  and  that  both  he  and  the  Earl  had  a  right  to  be  tried  by 
their  Peers.*  The  King,  however,  found  a  more  obsequious  agent  in  a 
Knight  named  Fulthorpe,  who,  at  the  King's  command,  without  indictment 
or  trial,  condemned  them,  with  Sir  John  Lamplough,  Sir  Robert  Plnmpton, 
and  several  others,  to  be  beheaded.  Scrope  immediately  exclaimed,  "  Tho 
just  and  true  God  knows  that  I  never  intended  evil  against  the  power  of 
King  Henry;  and  I  beg  you  to  pray  that  ray  death  may  not  be  revenged 
upon  him  or  his  friends."  On  the  8th  of  Jnne,  liOS,  the  Archbishop  suSersd 
with  great  firmness  in  a  field  between  York  and  Bishopthorpe ;  his  body  was 
interred  in  the  Cathedral,  and  his  head  was  fixed  on  a  pole  and  placed  on 
the  City  walls,  where  it  long  remained  a  spectacle  for  vulgar  eyes,  and  a 
standing  jest  for  the  enemies  of  reUglon.  Being  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
martyr,  his  tomb  vras  visited  by  so  many  devotees  as  to  attract  the  attention 
and  interference  of  the  King.  The  Earl  Marshal's  body  was  buried  also  in 
the  Cathedral,  and  his  head  was  fixed  on  a  spike,  and  exhibited  on  the  walls 
of  the  City.    Henry  then  issued  orders  from  Fontefract  for  the  seizure  of  all 

•  It  is  rdated  of  this  npright  Jndge,  that  dd  inother  oceanon,  one  of  the  aesociateB  of 
the  Eing'g  eldest  son  (Heniy,  the  ecoentiio  '•  Prince  Hal"  of  ShakeBpeare'a  •■  King  Henpf 
the  Fourth"),  hud  be«n  arraigned  before  him  Tor  felony.  The  Prince  imperionalj  re. 
quired  the  release  of  the  prieoner,  sod  when  that  was  refused,  drew  his  sword  on  the 
Judge.  But  Qasooigue  eooUf  ordered  him  into  conflnement  in  the  prison  of  the  King's 
Bench ;  and  the  jotmg  Eenrj  had  the  good  aense  to  Eubtnit  to  the  punishnienL  When 
the  inddent  Tea  related  to  hie  father,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Happ;  the 
Honarch  vbo  poaBesMB  h  Judge  eo  resolute  in  the  discharge  of  hia  duty,  and  a  son  M 
wiDiiig  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  law. 
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the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  City  of  York;  maoy  of  the  adberoits  of  tha 
Archbishop  were  tried  and  executed,  but  a  genentl  pardon,  dated  at  Bipon, 
woB  Boon  after  published,  and  York  waa  reinstated  in  the  eojojment  of  its 
fanner  privileges.  Thus  did  the  citizens  testify  their  afE^tion  and  gratitude 
for  their  royal  benefactor,  Kichard  II.,  even  after  hia  death. 

In  the  second  year  of  this  reign  (1401)  Henry  visited  Yoik,  on  his  return 
from  Scotland,  and  in  that  City  iritneesed  a  tournament  between  two  English 
and  two  foreign  Knights ;  the  foreigners  proved  the  victors,  and  the  King 
was  90  pleased  with  the-  comhat,  that  he  gave  Sir  John  Compall,  one  of 
the  combatants,  his  sister  in  marric^e. 

In  1408,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  Ixird  Bardolph,  who,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  insurrection  in  140S,  had  retired  into  Scotland,  raised  a  powerful 
foroe,  and  again  appeared  in  arms  against  the  King.  Sir  Thomas  Bokeby, 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  assembled  the  pone  eonatatiu  to  oppose  the  Earl,  who 
was  desolating  the  conntiy  as  he  passed  along.  The  Sheriff  took  bis  post  at 
Orimbald  Bridge,  near  Enaresborongb,  but  the  Earl  seeing  the  advantage  of 
bis  position,  made  no  attempt  to  force  the  passage,  but  turned  aside,  and 
directed  bis  course  towards  Wetberfoy,  closely  pursued  by  the  3heri£  Erom 
Wetherby  the  rebels  turned  to  Tadcaster,  and  finally  both  parties  drew  up 
tbdr  forces  for  battle,  on  Brambsm  Moor.  The  Sheriff  ibngfat  under  the 
standard  of  St.  George,  and  the  Earl  under  the  standard  of  hb  own  arms. 
The  fight  WBB  contested  with  great  fury  for  the  time  it  continued,  and  "  victory 
fell  to  the  Sheriff."  Kortfaumberloud  was  slain  on  the  field,  and  Bardolph 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  so  severely  wounded  that  he  died  shortly  afterwards. 
The  King  soon  after  went  to  York,  and  finding  several  of  the  Earl's  adherents 
in  the  City,  he  completed  his  revenge  by  the  execution  of  many  of  them,  and 
the  c(»ifisc&tion  of  their  estates,*  The  brave  Bokeby  was  then  granted  the 
Honor  of  SpoSbrth  (formerly  belonging  to  the  Earl),  with  all  its  ^purte- 
nanoes,  during  hia  life. 

The  people  of  England  generally  were  as  yet  only  half  uivilizod,  and  conld 
bear  unmoved  the  recurrence  of  sights,  as  well  as  commit  actions,  which 
ought  to  be  esteemed  most  shocking  to  humanity.  Who  could  hear,  in  our 
more  refined  times,  to  behold  the  mangled  limbs  of  a  dismembered  human 
bdng  publicly  exposed  te  the  gaze  and  insult  of  the  multitude.  Yet  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  euch  scenes  were  of  common  occorrence. 
The  body  of  the  unfortunate  Eari  of  Northumberiand,  after  bdng  slun  in 
this  batde,  was  quartered,  and  one  part  placed  on  a  gate  in  London,  another 

•  Bymer,  voL  nil',,  pp.  S20, 680. 
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Rt  Lincoln)  a  third  at  Berffick-npon-Tireed,  and  the  fourth  at  Newcastle-upoD- 
Tynfl.  The  hood,  "full  of  silrer  hoary  hair8,"«as  also  seat  to  London,  and 
placed  upon  the  bridge  at  the  aammit  of  a  pole.  We  hare  jast  Been  the  head 
of  an  Arohbishop  treated  with  a  aimilar  mdignitj  at  York.  But  a  still  mors 
horribls  display  took  place  during  the  same  reign.  The  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
Sir  Thomas  Blount,  and  Sir  Benedict  Selej,  wero  executed  for  treason,  and 
their  quarters  were  carried  to  London,  to  be  publicly  exhibited.  The  pro- 
cession throngh  the  City  was  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Rutland  carrying  on  a 
pole  the  hea(l  of  IiOrd  Spencer,  hu  brother-m-biui,  which  he  presented  in 
triumph  to  Heniy,  as  a  testimony  of  his  loyalty. *"  The  people  that  were 
capable  of  enduring  such  scenes  as  these  with  satisfaction  and  delight,  could 
hare  made  bnt  small  progress  towards  civilization.  Barbarism  too  might  be 
adiamed  of  the  extremes  to  which  the  indulgence  of  private  hatted  and  re- 
venge was  carried.  To  pounce  on  an  enemy  in  the  dark,  and  to  cut  out  his 
tongue,  or  deprive  him  of  sight,  was  of  such  common  occurrence,  that  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  for  its  suppreasion.  Henry  IV.,  whose  usurpation 
was  the  source  of  innumerable  woes  to  England ;  and  who  preserved  Ms 
Crown  by  shedding  torrents  of  noble  blood,  died  on  the  10th  of  March,  1413, 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  bis  age,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years.  This 
Monarch  osed  to  say  that  so  long  as  Englishmen  have  wealdi,  they  are  obe- 
dient; bnt  when  poor,  they  were  liable  to  rebellion. 

Henry  V.,  tlie  hero  of  Aginconrt,  being  engaged  during  the  chief  part  of 
hit  rtaga  in  his  wars  irith  Eianee,  made  only  one  visit  to  Yoric,  during  a 
progress  to  the  norUi,  in  1491.  The  Queen  accompuiied  the  King,  and 
after  a  short  stay  at  Yoi^,  the  royal  pair  proceeded  to  visit,  and  perform  their 
devotions  at  the  venerable  shriDe  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  which  had  been 
reported  to  have  exuded  blood  all  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Agincourt 
was  fought,  in  1415.  During  the  stay  of  the  Eing  and  Queeu  at  York,  news 
arrived  of  the  death  of  the  King's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was 
alain  in  Erance.f 

^  the  oonrse  of  tliis  reign,  commands  from  the  King  were  reedved  bythe 
Lord  Mayor,  to  seize  and  confiscate  the  estates  and  eSects  of  divers  persons, 
who  bad  been  tried  and  executed  for  high  treason;  amongst  whom  was 
Henry,  Lord  Scrope,  of  Masham,  beheaded  at  Southampton  in  1413.  His 
liead  was  ordeced  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  Micklegata  Bar,  York.  The  Earl 
of  Cambridge,  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  House  of  York,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Gray,  were  executed  with  Lord  Scrope.    The  latter  waa  Lord 

•  Hnuke's  England,  voL  iiL,  p.  64.     t  Walnoghun. 
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TreaBDrer  of  England,  and  had  married  Joan,  Duchess  Donager  of  Tork. 
The  execuUoa  of  these  noblemen,  we  are  told  bf  Bapn; "  was  the  first  spark 
of  that  fire  which  almost  consumed,  in  process  of  time,  the  two  Houses  of 
Lancaster  and  York."  Heniy  died  in  France  on  the  last  daj  in  August, 
1422,  and  was  buried  near  the  Shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  West- 
minstei  Abbey.  • 

During  the  sanguinary  dispute  between  these  two  Houses,  common];  desig- 
nated the  Wart  of  tht  Boiei,*  this  City  was  occasionally  connected  with  the 
contending  parties,  and  though  not  actually  the  seat  of  war,  several  of  the 
battles  took  place  in  the  neighbooriiood.  All  the  foreign  invasions  this  King- 
dom had  sofTered,  were  nerer  so  destructive  as  this  most  unnatural  intestine 
war,  between  two  fierce  Actions,  filled  with  such  implacable  hatred  towards 
each  other,  that  nothing  but  the  atter  eztirpatioD  of  one  of  the  parties  could 
satiate  this  extraordiuaty  thirst  of  power.  During  the  space  of  thirty  years, 
which  this  cruel  conflict  lasted,  twelve  regular  battles  were  fought  within  this 
Kingdom  by  Englishmen  only ;  above  eighty  royal  Princes  fell  by  each  other's 
swords ;  and  the  anoient  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Kingdom  was  almost 
annihilated.  No  less  than  100,000  of  the  commons  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
these  unnataral  stn^Ies. 

Henry  YI.,  a  man  better  fitted  for  a  monastic  life  than  a  regal  one,  was  by 
no  means  competent  to  guide  the  helm  of  government  at  the  tnrbniest  period 
in  which  he  reigned.  The  House  of  York  seized  this  opportunity  to  assert 
its  title  to  the  throne,  and  after  wading  through  an  ocean  of  blood,  at  length 
obtained  it.  The  incapacity  of  the  King  incited  lUchard  Plautagenet,  Duke 
of  York,  to  urge  his  chum  to  the  Crown  of  England,  in  right  of  his  mother, 
through  whom  he  descended  from  Philippa,  only  daughter  of  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  IH. ;  whereas  Heni;  YI.  descended  from 
John  of  Ghent,  or  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  third  son  of  the  same  Monarch. 
The  Duke's  illustrious  descent,  immense  possessions,  and  superior  attain- 
ments, gave  him  influence  with  the  nobility,  and  procured  him  formidable 
connections ;  added  to  which,  he  stood  plainly  in  succession  before  Henry. 
In  presenting  his  claim  to  the  Crown,  he  levied  war  against  the  Ring,  and 
without  material  loss,  slew  about  5,000  of  the  royal  forces  at  St.  Albans,  on 

*  So  called  from  the  different  ■yn'bola  of  p«r^  trfaioh  the  people  look.  Lord  Camp- 
bell, id  his  Liveio/  the  Lord  Chtmettlort,  voL  i.,  p.  8CS,  sajs,  "TheoloimB  of  the  iItbI 
houME  being  debated  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  London,  the  red  and  white  roBes  there 
plncked  beeune  the  opponDg  emlilanB.'  The  paitiMns  of  the  Hon^e  of  York  ohose  the 
Whiu  rote  aa  their  mark  of  diatincticni;  and  those  of  (lie  Home  of  Lancaster  the  Btd 
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the  SEiod  of  May,  1464 ;  amongst  whom  were  the  Doke  of  Somerset,  the 
Earl  of  Northnmberland,  the  Earl  d  StafEord,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Lord  Clifford,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction.  After 
this  battle,  the  Duke's  irreeolution,  and  the  heroism  of  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
Qaeen  of  Henry  VI.,  caused  a  suspension  of  hostJlittes.  The  leaders  on  both 
Eddes  assented  to  meet  in  London,  and  be  reconciled.  The  Doke  of  York  led 
the  Queen  in  solemn  procession  to  St  Paul's,  and  the  chiefJB  of  one  party 
marched  hand  in  hand  with  the  chie&  of  the  other.  It  was  a  public  demon- 
stration of  peace,  with  secret  mutual  distrust ;  and  an  accident  aroused  the 
slumbering  strife.  One  of  the  King's  retinue  haring  insulted  a  rettuner  of 
the  Elarl  of  Warwick's,  a  partisan  of  the  House  of  York,  their  comp^ions 
fought,  and  both  parties  in  every  County  in  the  Kingdom  flew  to  arms.  The 
battle  of  Bloreheath,  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  33rd  of  September,  1459,  was 
won  by  the  LancaBtrians,  the  Duke  of  York  being  in  Ireland,  and  the  Earls 
of  Warwick,  Marche  (afterwards  King  Edward  IV.),  and  Salisbuiy,  with 
many  other  noble  adherents  to  the  House  of  York,  escaped  to  Calais.*  Par- 
liament soon  after  declared  the  Duke  of  York,  and  all  his  partisans,  guilty  of 
high  treason,  their  estates  confiscated,  and  they  and  their  posterity  incapable 
of  inheriting  to  the  fourth  generation.  The  Lancastrian  party  being  now 
triumphant,  determined  to  extirpate  the  Yorkists ;  and  with  this  view,  the 
Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Lord  S(&lea  were  empowered  to  search  out  and  pnuish 
those  who  had  borne  arms  for  the  Duke  of  York.  But  these  severities  had 
a  different  effect  from  what  was  expected ;  the  discontents  of  the  nation  in- 
creased; the  fugitive  Lords  returned  from  Calais,  and  erected  the  standard 
of  rebellion;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterhuty,  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Lincoln,  Ely,  and  Exeter,  and  a  laige  number  of  the  Barons,  declared  in 
their  fiivonr. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  King  and  Queen  assembled  their  forces  at  Coventry. 
The  Eails  of  Marche  and  Warwick,  with  a  numerous  army,  hastened  from 
London  into  the  midland  counties.  The  King's  forces,  commanded  by  the 
Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Buckingham,  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  on  the 
lOth  of  July,  1460,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Nene,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Northampton.  After  an  obstinate  contest  for  five  hours,  the 
King's  army  was  completely  routed,  the  King  himself  taken  prisoner,  and 
upwards  of  10,000  were  soldiers  slain,  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
river.  The  slaughter  fell  chiefly  on  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  common  people 
being  spared  by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Marche;*  and  the  Duke 
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of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Shre^k'sbury,  the  Lords  Beaumont  and  Egremont, 
with  Sir  William  Lucj,  and  several  other  nobles  and  officers  of  disticction, 
were  left  dead  on  the  field.  Henry  was  hrooght  a  prisoner  into  Northamp- 
ton, and  conveyed  to  London  in  a  few  dajs.  The  Qaeen,  the  joimg  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Doke  of  Somerset,  fled  into  the  County  of  Durham,  and 
from  thence  to  Wales,  and  afterwards  to  Scotland.  After  this  success,  the 
Duke  of  York  returned  fo>m  Ireland,  and  arrived  in  London  soon  after  the 
meetjng  of  the  Fariiament,  which  assembled  on  the  Oth  of  October,  and  in 
which  the  claims  of  the  two  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  were  fully  investi- 
gated. The  Duke's  title  being  indefeasible,  it  was  decreed  that  Henry  should 
eiyoy,the  Crown  during  his  life,  and  that  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  should  be 
his  successor,  as  the  true  and  lawful  heir  of  the  monarchy;  and  in  this 
ammgement  Btchard  acquiesoed-i  Though  the  King  appeared  satisfied 
with  tliis  deoiHon,  yet  the  Queen,  a  women  of  masculine  understandiE^ 
seeing  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  deprived,  by  this  settlement,  of  his  sue* 
cession  to  the  throne,  was  not  so  passive.  She  soon  returned  to  England, 
appealed  to  the  Barons,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  drew  together  at 
York,  an  army  of  30,000  men,[  among  whom  were  the  Dukes  of  Eieter  and 
Somerset,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  Lords  Clifford,  Dacre,  and 
Neville.  The  Duke  of  York,  bearing  of  the  Queen's  designs,  but  not  knowing 
that  she  had  made  such  progress  in  raising  an  army,  set  ont  from  London 
on  the  Snd  of  December,  with  only  about  0,000  men,  giving  orders  to  his 
son,  the  Earl  of  Marche,  to  levy  forces  in  Wales,  and  then  to  join  him  ;  and 
left  the  King  to  the  care  of  tbe  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
As  the  Dnke  of  York  advanced  northward,  he  received  the  mortifying  intelli- 
of  the  Queen's  success  in  levying  troops;  and  at  length  being  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wakefield,  he  was  informed  that  she  was  approaching  to 
give  him  battle.  The  Duke,  resolving  not  to  engage  with  numbers  so  greatly 
disproportionate,  retired  to  bis  Castle  at  Sandal,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Esrl  of  Marche.  The  Queen  soon  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Sandal  Castle 
vritb  the  main  body  of  her  army,  led  by  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter, 
provoking  her  enemy  to  battle,  sometimes  by  menaces,  and  at  other  times  by 
insults  and  defiances,  observing  that  it  was  disgraceful  to  a  man  who  aspired 
to  a  crown,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  shut  up  by  a  women.  Up  to  this  fated 
moment  the  Duke  had  always  displayed  great  prudence  in  his  conduct,  but 
tioia  last  taunt  of  the  Queen  was  more  than  he  could  endure.    He  quitted 
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the  Castle,  cUaceitded  into  ihe  pUio,  and  drew  up  bis  forces  on  the  common 
batneen  tba  fortress  and  Wsiia&eld  bridge,  colled  Wakefield  Greeo,  on  the 
S4th  of  December,  1460.  The  iaeqnalil?  of  nnmbeis  waa  of  itself  BufBcient 
to  decide  tiie  viotoiy,  bat  tlie  Qaeen  hafiug  placed  a  body  of  tnx^  in  ambush, 
under  Lord  Clifbrd  and  the  Earl  of  WiltsUre,  they  fell  npon  the  rear  of  the 
Duke'fl  armj,  while  thej  were  attached  by  the  main  bod;  in  front,  and  in 
leea  than  half  an  hour  the  Duke  himself  was  alain,  and  his  little  unaj 
almost  annihilated.  The  Duke's  bod;  was  soon  reci^ized  amongst  the 
slain,  and  bis  bead  was  out  ofFbj  Margaret's  orders,  and  ^aced  over  Mickle- 
gate  Bar,  at  York,  with  a  paper  crown  npon  it,  in  deriaon  of  his  pretended 
title.*  His  second  son,  the  Earl  of  Butland,  who  had  only  react|ed  his 
eighteenth  7ear,t  flying  from  the  bloody  scene,  was  OTertaken  on  the  bridge 
of  Wakefield,  by  Lord  Clifford,  who,  in  revenge  for  his  fiither,  who  bad 
perished  ai.  tbe  battle  of  St.  Albans,  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  breast;  not- 
withstanding his  earnest  entreaties  to  spare  his  life.  The  Duke  of  Yoric, 
who  was  greatly  and  justly  lamented  by  his  own  party,  perished  in  tlie 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  left  three  sons,  Edward,  George,  and  Bidiard ; 
and  three  daughters,  Anne,  Elizabeth,  and  Margaret  About  8,000  Yorkists 
fell  in  this  battle ;  and  the  Earl  of  SaUsbuiy,  Sir  Richard  Limbrick,  Sir 
Balph  Stanley,  and  ser^^al  other  persons  of  distinction  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  immediately  decapitated  by  martial  law  at  Pontefiact,  and  their  beads 
placed  on  Micklegate  Bar,  at  York.^ 

Bapin  says,  the  only  oversight  of  the  Duke  was  in  shutting  himself  up  in 
a  Castle,  instead  of  retreating  to  join  bis  eon.  Edward,  Earl-of  Maicbe,  and 
heir  to  the  late  Duke  of  York,  was  at  Gloucester  when  he  received  Hie 
onelanoboly  intelligence  of  tbe»fate  of  his  father  and  brother;  and  having 
oomjdeted  his  levies,  hastened  to  interpose  an  army  between  the  Boyalists 
and  the  c&pittd.  Queen  Margaret,  after  the  success  at  Wakefield,  advanced 
towards  London,  with  design  to  secure  that  City.  The  Earl  of  Warwick, 
having  liad  bis  army  rdnforced  by  a  body  of  Londoners,  and  bringing  King 
Hem;  with  him,  set  out  from  London,  and  gave  battle  to  the  Queen's  troops, 
on  the  I7th  of  f  ebruary,  1461,  on  Bamards,  or  Bamet  Heath,  near  St. 
Albans.  Victory  was  again  declared  for  this  valiant  Queen,  and  the  Yorkists 
lost  about  2,300  men.g  Night  alone  saved  them  from  utter  destruction. 
By  this  victory  Margaret  had  the  satisiaction  to  procure  the  liberty  of  the 
captive  Sing.    Tbongh  she  had  gained  two  battles,  and  released  the  King, 
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jet  it  was  not  ia  her  power  to  enter  I^adon,  for  her  aoldiere  were  priocipallj 
borderers,  from  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  accustomed  to  live  b;  rapine,  and 
bad  been  allured  to  the  royal  standard  by  the  promise  of  the  pluuder  of  the 
country  south  of  the  Trent,  and  no  entreatieB  or  prohibition  could  prerail 
on  them  to  desist  from  plundering  the  town  of  St.  Albans,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  Londonora  therefore  shut  their  gates  agunst  an 
army  which  they  imagined  came  on  purpose  to  plander  the  country.  The 
King  and  Queen  then  proceeded  to  York,  and  in  the  City  or  its  vicinily. 
Boon  had  60,000  infantry  and  caralry,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Clifford,  and  Sir  Andrew  Trollop. 

But  this  success  of  the  Lancaatrian  party  lasted  not  long ;  for  soon  after 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  Edward,  Earl  of 
Marche,  his  eldest  son,  now  in  hie  twentieth  year,  waived  the  title  of  Duke 
of  York,  and  on  the  6th  of  March,  1461,  got  himself  proclaimed  King,  by 
the  title  of  Edward  IV.,  at  London,  and  in  several  other  places.  On  that 
day  expired  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  a  Prince  whose  personal  character  com- 
manded the  respect  of  bis  very  enemies,  and  whose  misfortuncB  still  claim 
the  sympathy  of  the  reader.  Edward  departed  from  London  a  few  days  after 
he  had  been  proclaimed  ;  and  having  collected  a  force  of  nearly  50,000  men, 
he  marched  into  Yorkshire,  and  encamped  at  Pontefract,  resolving  to  meet 
his  competitors,  and  to  decide  the  contest  by  the  law  of  arms. 

His  first  move  was  to  despatch  Lord  Fitzwalter,  with  a  detachment,  to 
secure  the  pass  at  Ferrybridge,  on  the  river  Aire.  The  Duke  of  Somerset 
began  bis  operations  by  sending  Lord  Clifford,  with  a  body  of  his  own 
retainers,  "  the  flower  of  Craven,"  to  dislodge  the  Yorkista  from  this  post; 
and  the  attack,  which  took  place  at  break  of  day,  was  so  sadden  and 
furious — the  guards  being  all  asleep,  and  not  dreaming  of  an  enemy  so 
near  them — that  the  bridge  was  easily  won,  and  the  Yorkists  lost  their 
position.  Lord  Fitzwalter,*  awakened  by  the  noise,  supposing  it  to  arise 
from  some  quarrel  amongst  his  own  soldiers,  rushed  out  amongst  them 
unarmed,  and  was  slain;  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  at  the  same  time 
shared  a  similar  fate.  Thus  Clifford  secured  the  important  pass  of  the  river. 
Consternation  now  appeared  to  be  becoming  general  in  the  camp  of  the 
Yorkists,  when,  according  to  Hollinshed,  an  act  of  heroism  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Warwick,  who  was  the  soul  of  Edward's  army,  restored  order  and  confidence 
to  hia  soldiers.  "  For  when  the  Earie  of  Warwike  was  informed  hereof,  like 
a  man  dcaperat  on  his  hacknie,  and  hasted  puIBog  and  blowing  to  King 

*  Rnpio  culls  Ihe  coramiuider  of  this  det4ichment.  Lord  FiUwollrr;  but  it  appears 
from  Dogilale,  tliat  there  was  not  at  tliat  lime  on;  person  of  ths  name  and  title.^ — 
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£dward,  saieng, '  Sir,  I  pnde  God  have  meroie  of  their  Bonlea,  which  in  the 
banning  of  your  enterprise  have  lost  their  Urea.  And  bicauae  I  see  no 
SQCcors  of  the  world,  but  in  Ood,  I  remit  the  vengeance  to  him  our  Creator 
and  Bedeemer.'  With  that  he  alighted  downd,  and  slue  his  horse  with  bis 
sword,  saeing, '  Let  bim  flee  that  will ;  for  snrelie  I  will  tarrj  \rith  him  that 
will  tarry  with  me  ;'  and  kissed  the  crosse  of  his  sword,  as  it  were  for  a  tow 
to  the  promise."  Thia  determination  of  the  Earl  to  share  the  fate  of  the 
meanest  soldier,  inspired  great  confidence  in  the  teoops ;  and  to  show  the 
greater  eecaritj,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  giving  to  every  one  not  well 
affected  to  the  canse,  full  liberty  to  retire ;  but  menacing  the  severest  punish- 
meat  to  those  who,  having  remained,  were  diecovered  exhibiting  any  symptoms 
of  cowardice  in  the  ensuing  battle.  Rewards  and  hononrs  were  offered  to  the 
comrade  who  should  alay  him  who  was  caught  turning  bis  back  on  the  foe. 

Edward  lest  no  time  in  sending  William  Neville,  Lord  Falconberg,  with 
a  detachment  to  cross  the  Aire  at  Castleford,  about  four  miles  above  Ferry- 
bri^,  with  orders  to  attack  those  who  guarded  the  lost  position.  Falconberg 
executed  bis  orders  with  such  secrecy  and  promptitude,  that  be  suddenly 
attacked  Lord  Clifford,  who  was  at  the  bead  of  a  body  of  horse,  which 
was  comptetely  routed,  and  obliged  to  retreat  in  confusion  towards  tiie 
main  body  of  the  army.  In  his  retreat,  Chfford,  unawares,  fell  in  with 
another  party  of  Yorkists,  and  having  bis  helmet  off,  either  from  the  effects 
of  beat  or  pain,  a  random  arrow  pierced  his  throat,  and  be  fell  dead  to  the 
ground.  The  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Westmorland  also  was  slain  in  this 
akirmisb.  Lord  Clifibrd,  who  Irem  bis  bloody  deeds  at  Wakefield,  was  caUed 
"the  Butcher;"  was  a  fierce  soldier; — indeed,  it  might  vrith  truth  be  said  of 
him,  "that  a  braver  warrior  itever  drew  a  sword,  or  one  whose  heart  was 
more  tempered  like  the  steel  he  wore,"  The  post  of  Ferrybridge  being  thua 
recovered,  Edward  passed  with  his  whole  army  over  the  Aire,  and  marched, 
by  way  of  Sherbum,  towards  Tadcaster,  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  The  two 
armies  confronted  each  other  on  the  following  day.  Palm  Sunday,  the  39th 
of  March,  1461,  on  Towton  Field,  since  called  Palm  Sunday  Field,  and  im- 
mediately prepared  for  that  bloody  and  memorable  battle,  the  issue  of  which 
was  to  decide — what?  "  Something  surely  of  the  iiigbest  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  the  nation !"  writes  the  editor  of  the  Battle  Fields  of  Yorkshire, 
"No!  only  whether  Keury  or  Edward  was  to  be  the  ruler  of  England,  And 
for  a  mere  change  of  masters,  the  strength  of  tho  whole  kingdom,  its  beat  and 
bravest  sons  were  mustered  in  arms,  the  wont  passions  of  hnman  nature 
inflamed,  and  let  loose  in  actions  loo  horrible  for  recital.  What  madness  of 
mankind !  what  folly  1  what  reckless  waste  of  God's  great  gifts  I" 
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The  site  of  this  graett  battle  is  a  long  brov,  or  ridge  of  high  grooDd  ex- 
tending  between  the  villages  of  Towton  and  Saxton,  the  fonner  village  hang 
eitaated  about  two  miles  nearly  eonth  of  Tadca^ter,  and  Saxton  neariy  two 
mQeB  south  of  Towton.  From  this  elevated  ridge,  now  a  well  cnltiv^ted  and 
pleasant  r^on,  the  prospect  of  Ae  snrrounding  country  is  both  eztenrave 
and  be&uttfal.  Henry's  anny,  according  to  Hall,  consisted  of  60,000  men, 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset;  and  that  of  Edward  amoaoted  to 
48,660,  and  was  led  by  himself  in  person.  The  two  wings  of  the  Lancss- 
trian  army  is  supposed  to  hare  esteudod  &om  Qrimston,  beyond  Towton,  to 
B,  alight  hollow  in  the  high  ground  in  the  field  called  North  Acres,  being 
nearly  two  miles  in  length.  The  Yorkists  occupied  equally  elerated  ground 
in  their  fimnt ;  a  level  space  lying  between  the  armies,  and  the  land  gradually 
deoliuiug  iu  the  rear  of  both.  The  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  one  of  the  bravest 
warriors  iu  England,  commended  the  right  wing  of  Edward's  army.  Lord 
Folconberg  the  left,  whilst  the  main  body  was  led  by  Edward  himself.  Sir 
John  Venice  and  Sir  John  Deaman,  "  two  valiant  commanders,"  had  charge 
of  tiie  rear  guard.  The  contest  was  most  obstinate.  Edward  issued  orders 
to  his  soldiers  to  give  do  quarter ;  and  it  vrill  suffice  to  observe,  that  these 
mighty  hosts — ^both  strong,  both  valiant,  both  commandod  by  leaders  ani- 
mated agunst  each  other  by  all  the  hatred  that  iacldon  and  deadly  thirst  for 
revenge  could  supply,  maintdued  the  deadly  struggle  from  seveu  in  the 
morning  till  dusk  in  the  evening — ten  mortal  hours  of  carnage  and  alanghter. 
"  It  is  morning,  yet  the  sun  rises  not !  the  air  is  gloomy  and  dark,  thick 
clouds  obscnre  the  sky.  A  tempest  is  gathering — a  storm  is  impending  in 
the  heavens  as  well  as  upon  earth.  ¥et  the  wrath  of  man  deeps  not  In 
the  umies  all  is  active  preparation  for  the  work  of  death.  The  trumpets 
have  blown  their  load  notes  of  defiance.  The  impatient  neigh  and  tramp  of 
the  war  horse  is  heard,  mingled  with  the  loud  and  haughty  voices  of  the 
commanders,  exhortiDg  their  men  to  daring  deeds,  and  vengeance  for  thdr 
kindred  already  fallen.  The  red  rose  and  the  white,  the  fatal  colours  of  tbe 
striving  houses,  are  about  to  be  bathed  iu  blood.  All  are  eager  for  th« 
combat,  no  Blackness  is  found  on  either  side.  Falconberg  confronts  the 
army  of  Heniy  with  young  Edward's  vanguard.  They  are  nearly  within  an 
arrow's  flight  of  each  otber ;  and  the  archers  are  measuring  tbe  distance 
with  their  eyes,  knowing  how  far  tbdr  feathered  shafts  can  cany  death. 
Suddenly  the  south  wind  in  a  roaring  gust,  rushes  down  with  a  storm  of 
snow ;  the  fiaky  tempest  drives  fall  in  tbe  face  of  tbe  Lancastrians ;  blitads 
them,  so  that  tfaey  cannot  see  their  enemies.  Not  unobserved  by  the  wUy 
Falconberg ;  who  instonUy  gives  the  command  to  his  bold  yeomanry,  •  Each 
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arcber  Gram  his  bow  send  a  flight  anow  to  the  enemies'  ranks,  then  back 
retire  three  strides  and  Btsnd.'  Quick  as  bond  can  follow  thoagbt  tbe  order 
is  obejfld,  for  ererj  mind  aees  advantage  from  the  act  The  bow  strings 
twang,  the  whistling  sliafts,  long  and  light,  swifter  than  the  tempest,  msh 
i^atnst  the  distant  foe ;  who,  ignorant  of  the  stratagem,  bend  tbeir  bow?  and 
[df  the  strings,  until  the  qnivers  are  ezhaoBted.  While  the  YorkistB  in  grim 
qniet  stand  idle;  not  one  of  their  enemies'  shafts  has  reached  them.  The 
English  archer's  boast,  that  be  carried  twdre  enemies  below  his  belt,  is  but 
idle  breath  fee  the  red  rose  faction.  Mot  bo  for  their  foes,  who  seeing  all 
their  enemies*  efforts  rain  to  reach  them,  advance,  and  with  loud  derisiTe 
aheuts,  send  tiieir  tbick  ToUej  like  lightning  on  their  foes.  Stnick  down 
helplesslj'  bj  hondreds  with  impanitj ;  volley  after  volley  is  sent  into  th«r 
raowded  ranks.  Not  only  do  the  Yorkists  empty  their  own  quivers  on  the 
unreaiBting  foe,  bnt  gather  their  enemies'  arrows  from  the  field,  and  send 
them  winged  with  death  nnto  tiieir  fonner  owners.  Impatient  of  the  severe 
and  deadly  shower,  Northamborland,  Bomenet,  and  Trollop,  urge  on  theu 
men  to  close  combat,  now  their  only  hope  of  victory.  The  bow  is  laid  aside, 
aitd  spears,  swords,  and  battle  axes,  decide  the  contest.  A  fearful  scene  of 
dose  and  deadly  fight  ensned^^&o  military  skill  is  employed,  no  manmuTring 
(^  forces ;  nothing  but  brute  force  and  pbysioal  endurance  are  required.  As 
DO  prisoners  are  to  be  taken  on  either  side,  each  man  fights  as  though  the 
botde  depended  upon  himself  alone — the  determination  of  all  eeems  to  be  to 
oonqoer  or  die  opon  tbe  field."* 

There  are  so  many  confused  and  conflicting  accounts  of  this  battle,  that  it 
is  impossiUe  to  give  a  full  and  partioalar  description  of  it  Bat  all  agree 
that  the  air  was  daikened  by  the  snow,  which  fell  very  thick,  aud  was  blown 
by  the  wind  full  in  the  faces  of  the  Lancastrians,  and  that  this  more  ttian 
balanced  the  advantage  they  derived  firom  the  superiori^  of  their  numbers. 
At  length  the  forces  of  Heniy  b^an  to  give  ground,  at  first  in  good  order, 
not  flying,  bnt  retnadng  as  thsy  fought,  and  making  a  stand  now  and  then, 
BO  that  their  enemies  could  not  be  sore  of  the  victory.  The  troops  of  Edward, 
enoonraged  by  his  own  personal  bravery,  now  made  fresh  efforts,  and  at  last 
ttiey  so  pressed  the  Lancastrians,  as  to  oblige  them  to  fly  in  disorder.  Then 
it  was  that  tbe  dnadfnl  slaughter  ensued — that  the  flying  troops  were  cut 
down  irithout  mercy.  The  ntreatmg  stddiers  shaped  thar  coarse  Ibr  Tad- 
caster  bridge  in  order  to  cross  the  Whaifb,  bnt  having  flrst  to  pass  the  small 
fiver  Cook,  wUch  runs  through  one  of  the  most  ciooksd  of  channels,  along 

•  BMde  FieklB  of  Toibbite. 
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th€  west  dde  of  the  battle  field,  and  enters  the  Wharfe  about  a  mile  south-east 
of  Tadcaster,  so  mach  confusion  occurred  that  the  Cock  was  quickly  filled 
with  their  dead  bodies,  which  Ecrved  as  a  bridge  for  the  pursued  and  pur- 
BDcrs  to  paas  over,  and  the  waters  of  the  rivulet  rolled  a  blaodjr  current  to 
the  Wharfs.  The  slaughter  at  this  point  was  so  tremendous,  tiiat  even  the 
waters  of  the  Wharfe  were  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  the  victims.  S8,000 
of  the  Lancastrians  were  slaughtered  in  the  battle  and  pursuit,  and  tbs  total 
number  that  perished  on  that  dreadful  day  is  37,770.  A  contemporary 
hiatorian  assures  us,  that  besides  those  who  perished  in  the  waters,  38,000 
men  Temained  dead  on  the  field.*  The  whole  distance  between  the  battle 
field  and  the  City  of  York  (ten  miles)  was  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the 
slain.  Edward  himself,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his  mother,  while  he  con- 
ceals his  own  loss,  informs  her  that  the  heralds,  employed  to  number  the 
dead  bodies,  returned  the  Lancastrians  alone  at  SS.OOO.f 

Among  the  slain  were  Henry  Percy,  Earl  Northumberland,  the  Earls 
of  Westmorland,  and  Shrewsbury ;  Lords  Dacre,  Beaumont,  Neville,  Wil- 
loughby,  Boos,  Scales,  Grey,  Fitzhngh,  Molineaui,  Welles,  and  Henry 
Buckiogfaam ;  Sir  Andrew  Trollope,  Sir  John  Neville,  Sir  Richard  Percy, 
Sir  John  Heyton,  Sir  Gervase  Clifton,  Sir  Edward  Hamis,  Sir  John 
Burton,  Sir  David  Trollop,  Sir  Thomas  Orakenthorpe,  Sir  John  Ormond, 
and  many  other  Knights.  The  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  carnage;  but  Thomas  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
and  several  others  were  taken  prisoners.  This  battle  fixed  the  Crown  on  the 
brow  of  Edward.  The  snow  storm  of  the  battle  day  was  succeeded  by  a 
frost,  which  congealed  the  blood  upon  the  snow ;  and  as  the  wounds  were  all 
made  with  arrows,  swords,  spears,  and  battle  axes,  the  eETnaion  of  blood  woold 
be  greater  than  in  a  modem  battle.  And  when  a  thaw  came  and  dissolved 
the  mass,  the  field  presented  a  most  horrible  spectacle,  the  farrows  and  water 
courses  literally  running  with  blood. 

Thna  did  the  folly  of  the  nation  exhibit  itself;  and  thus  did  close  upon 
40,000  Englishmen  sacrifice  their  lives  in  deciding  the  question  whether  an 
amiable  and  imbecile  Sorereign,  or  a  juvenile,  but  able,  voluptuous,  and 
sanguinary  tyrant  (as  he  afterwards  proved  to  be),  should  be  their  maiiter. 
No  other  object  was  involved  in  the  straggle — no  wrongs  were  redressed, 
no  rights  were  obtained — ^it  was  not  a  combat  for  justice  or  freedom,  for  titey 
were  names  and  things  nnkaown  and  foi^otten  amid  the  dissonant  clash  of 
arms,  and  the  bloody  vengeance  of  furious  party  spirit     The  Ead  of  North- 

•  Cont.  Hint.  CmjUnd,  p.  698.       t  'Stan'a  Litters,  vol.  t,  p.  917. 
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nmberliuid  reached  York  before  he  died;  Lord  CUfford  was  tumbled  into  a 
^t  along  with  a  heap  of  dead  bodies ;  the  Earl  of  Westmoiiand  was  buried 
in  Saxton  church;  aod  Lord  Dacre  was  ioterred  in  Saxton  church  yard, 
where  is  a  "  mease  tomb"  to  hie  memory. 

In  a  portion  of  the  ground  which  formed  part  of  the  battle  field,  flourishes 
profuselj  a  dwarf  rose,  which  it  is  reported  the  Yorkists,  either  in  affection, 
or  in  triumph  planted  on  the  grares  of  their  &llen  conntiymen. 

The  author  of  the  Battle  Fiddt  of  Yorlahire  tells  ns,  that  another  beautiful 
and  foncifiil  notion  is,  that  this  rose  will  not  grow  elsewhere;  "and  that 
Frovidence  has  caused  it  to  spring  from  the  blended  blood  of  the  victim's  of 
the  red  and  white  rose  Jactioos,  which  are  typified  in  its  white  petals  slightly 
tinged  with  red,  and  in  the  dull  bloody  hue  of  the  leaves  of  the  older  wood. 
This  pleasing  piece  of  superstition,"  he  adds  "has  caused  many  of  those  di- 
minutive shrubs  to  be  removed  firom  their  native  soil,  and  carried  far  away  to 
other  places."  Patches  and  clusters  of  these  rose  trees  in  full  blow  may  be 
seen  eveij  year ;  and  it  appears  very  difficult  to  eradicate  the  plant,  for  whilst 
the  least  portion  of  the  root  remains  in  the  soil,  it  will,  in  due  time,  shoot 
fbrth  a  plant,  and  bear  its  delicate  white  Sower,  upon  which  the  rustic,  happy 
in  his  legendary  lore,  traces  in  its  slight  tinges  of  pink,  the  blood  of  Lancaster. 

On  a  part  of  the  field  north  of  the  Saxton,  Richard  HI.  began  to  build  a 
cbapel,  in  which  prayers  might  be  stud  for  the  souls  of  the  slain ;  but  its 
completion  was  prevented  by  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  No 
remains  ofthis  chapel  are  now  to  be  seen;  but  the  ute  is  yet  called  "Chapel 
Garth."  The  battle  of  Towton  Field  is  called  among  the  countiy  people, 
"  the  Towton  Dale  Fight;"  and  they  also  say  that  it  took  place  on  a  Sunday, 
whilst  the  people  were  attending  mass  at  Saxten  church. 

King  Henry,  his  Queen,  and  their  young  son  Edward,  who  had  remained 
at  York  during  the  battle,  retired  into  Scotland  with  the  Dukes  of  Somerset 
and  Eieter,  and  afterwards  quitted  the  Kingdom.  Edward  entered  York 
soon  after  their  departure,  and  immediately  took  down  from  the  Bar,  the 
head  of  his  father,  and  those  of  his  friends,  which  had  been  upon  the  walls 
of  the  City  since  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  and  in  return  ordered  Thomas 
Courtney,  Earl  of  Devon,  the  Earl  of  Eyme,  Sir  William  Hill,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Fulford,  adherents  to  Heniy,  to  be  executed,  and  their  beads  to  ba 
placed  on  the  vacant  poles  over  Micklegate  Bar-  Edward  soon  after  repaired 
to  London,  where  he  was  crowned  on  the  29th  of  July  next  following.  When 
the  Parliament  assembled,  both  houses  were  ei^er  to  display  their  attachment 
to  their  new  Sovereign.  They  first  pronounced  the  reigns  of  the  three  last 
Kings  a  tyrannical  usurpation,  and  then  followed  a  sweeping  bill  of  atttunder. 
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which  ezUsded  itself  to  alnost  aery  man  who  bad  distingiiiBhed  himself  ia 
the  cause  of  the  Hoose  of  LancaBter.  The  usfortanate  Henr;  VL,  hia  Queen, 
and  SOD,  together  with  tho  Dukes  of  Somnset  aiid  Exeter,  the  Earls  of  N^orth- 
ambeiiasd,  Devoii,  WUtshire,  and  Pembroke,  and  a  iarga  number  of  Viscounts, 
Eoightc^  Prieets,  and  EaqnireB,  were  adjudged  to  BnfEer  all  the  penalties  of 
toeasoD.  In  defence  of  sucb  unoEampled  aereritj,  it  vae  alleged  the  advan- 
b^  of  annihilating  at  onoe  tbe  power  of  the  par^ ;  and  ts  this  motive  was 
probably  added  another,  ike  neoessit)'  of  proriding  fonds  from  which  Edward 
might  satisfy  tbe  expectationB  of  t^oee  to  whose  services  be  owed  tbe  present 
poaseesioii  of  tbe  Crown. 

Tbe  oaoBe  of  tbe  red  rose  now  appeared  desperate ;  bnt  it  was  still  suf^rted 
by  tbe  course  and  indaatij  of  Margaret.  To  aid  her  oaase,  she  viaited  the 
continent,  and  invit«d  all  trse  fijughts  to  avenge  tbe  wrongs  of  an  injured 
Monarch.  The  Duke  of  Bretogne  made  her  a  present  of  13,000  crowns ;  and 
the  King  of  Franoe  (Lonis  XI.)  lent  ber  30,000  crowns,  and  permitted  Brezd, 
tbe  Seneschal  of  Normandy,  to  follow  hw  fortunes  with  3,000  meti.  After 
an  absence  <^  five  mcmths,  she  returned,  and  annunoned  to  ber  standard  the 
friends  of  her  family  on  the  borders ;  and  with  this  army,  composed  of  S<H>tch, 
French,  and  Northumbrians,  ahe  aeized  tbe  three  fortresses  of  BamboToogh, 
Alnwick,  and  Sanstanburgb.  But  when  the  Earl  of  Warwick  arrived  with 
30,000  men,  and  intelligence  was  received  cf  the  advance  of  Edward  with  an 
equal  number,  tbe  LaDcaetrians  scfiarated  to  garrison  their  conqoests,  and 
the  Queen,  with  ber  French  aoziliariee,  repaired  to  their  ships.  The  winds 
and  the  waves  now  seem  to  have  conspired  agiunst  her;  part  of  her  fleet, 
with  all  her  treasures,  were  dashed  s^tunet  the  rocks;  and  Margaret  and 
Bcez^  arrived  in  a  fishing  boat  at  Berwick.  Warwiok,  dividing  the  royal 
army  into  three  bodies,  besieged  at  tbe  same  time  tbe  three  fortresses,  which 
surrendered  after  a  brave  and  obstinate  resistance. 

The  s[drit  and  activity  cf  Margaret  eiqiosed  ber  during  this  winter  cam- 
paign to  numerous  ^vations  and  dangers.  After  the  loss  of  tbe  above-named 
Castles,  she,  accompanied  by  tbe  Duke  of  Exeter,  Brezc,  and  two  hundred 
exiles,  sailed  to  Sluys,  in  Handers.  The  Duke  cf  Burgundy  received  her 
with  every  mark  of  ontvrard  distinction,  but  refused  to  listen  to  her  solicita- 
tions in  bvour  of  ber  husband.  He  gave  her  a  supply  of  money  for  her 
present  expenses,  and  forwarded  her  in  safety  as  fur  as  tbe  Duchy  of  Bar,  in 
Lorraine,  belonging  to  ber  father.  There  sbe  fixed  ber  remdence,  watching, 
with  anxiety,  tbe  course  of  events,  and  C0DB<^g  ber  soq^ws  with  tbe  hope 
of  yet  phtcing  her  husband  or  ber  son  on  tbe  English  throne. 

Id  tiie  beginning  of  tbe  above  campaign,  Edward,  with  a  nomenHU  army. 
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and  most  of  hiB  nobilitjr,  on  their  march  to  the  north  Bg&inst  the  unfortunate 
Henry,  tinted  York.  Edward  proceeded  no  further  than  Newcastle,  having 
been  taken  ill  at  that  place ;  and  the  command  of  the  entire  army  woe  under- 
taken by  Warwick.  Keni;,  vho  for  eecnrity  had  been  conTeyed  to  the 
Castle  of  fiardlongh,  in  MerionethBhire,  commanded  by  David  ap  Jeran  ap 
Eynion,  who,  in  defiance  of  repeated  acts  of  attainder,  revised  to  submit  to 
Edward;  was,  in  tiie  same  year,  summoned  to  pnt  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  exiles  and  Scots.  He  was  soon  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Sir 
Ralph  Percy,  and  their  adherents.  The  Lancastrians  encamped  on  the 
banka  of  the  Dilewater,  near  Hexham ;  where  they  were  soon  attacked  by  a 
powerful  army,  commanded  by  Neville,  Lord  Montague,  the  Warden  of  the 
East  Afarches.  Somerset,  who  was  endeavouTing  to  save  himself  by  flight, 
was  taken,  beheaded  the  same  day,  and  buried  in  the  neighbouring  Abbey. 
Two  days  later,  the  Lords  Boos  and  Hnngeiford  met  with  the  same  Ikte  on 
the  Sandhill,  at  Newcastle ;  and  many  of  their  followers  were  soccessively 
executed  in  that  town,  and  at  York.  Heuiy  saved  himself  by  flight.  Hol- 
linshed  tells  us  that  here  be  showed  himself  an  excellent  horseman,  for  he 
rode  BO  last,  that  none  could  oyertake  him.  Hie  servants  and  equip^e  fell 
into  the  enemy's  bande,  and  among  the  latter  was  found  the  royal  cap,  called 
Bycoket,  or  Abacot,*  wlQi  which  Edward  was  again  crowned  on  the  4th  of 
May,  in  the  same  year,  with  great  solemnity  at  York. 

Lord  Ifontagne  was  now  created  Earl  of  Northumberiand ;  and  another 
list  of  attainders  contributed  to  exhaust  the  resonrces  of  King  Henry,  and  to 
add  to  those  of  Edward.  The  dtizens  of  York,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the 
north  in  geneml,  had  hitherto  firmly  attached  themselves  to  the  House  of 
Lancaster;  but  they  now  seem  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  Edward,  or  he 
endeavoured  to  gain  them  to  bis  favour,  for  before  he  left  that  City  on  this 
occasion,  be,  by  patent  dated  York,  June  10th,  1464,  not  only  relinquishes 
his  nsnal  demands,  or  fee  farm  rent  of  the  City,  but  assigned  it  for  the  twelve 
Buoceeding  years,  an  annual  rent  of  for^  pounds  to  be  paid  out  of  his  customs 
in  the  port  of  Hull.  In  this  extraordinary  document  (which  is  now  deposited 
in  the  Tower  of  London)  the  King  expresses  his  great  concern  for  the  suf- 
ferings and  hardships  the  City  had  undeigone  during  these  wars,  and  for  the 
poverty  they  had  occasioned. 

After  the  flight  from  Hexham,  Henry  sought  an  asylnm  among  the  natives 
of  Laacashire  and  Westmorland,  a  people  sincerely  devoted  to  his  interests, 
and  was  during  ^^  time  frequently  concealed  in  the  house  of  John  Machell, 

•  Spelraan  says  thui  this  vrord  Bigoifled  a  royal  cap  eDsigued  Kith  two  orowns  of  gold, 
wMch  douliUeag  were  tbose  of  England  and  ftanc«. 
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tit  Crakenthorp,  in  Weatmarknd.*  For  more  than  &  year  he  eluded  the 
vigilance  and  researches  of  the  goTermnent;  bnt  he  wae  at  last  betrayed  by 
the  perfidj  of  Cantlon,  a  monk  of  Abingdon,  and  taken  by  the  serratits  of 
Sir  James  Hanington,  of  Biierlej,  in  or  near  to  Waddington  Hall,  in  Yoi^- 
ahire.  At  Islington  the  nnfortunate  monarch  was  met  by  the  Earl  of 
Warnick,  who  ordered  by  proelamation  that  no  one  should  show  him  any 
respect,  tied  his  feet  to  the  saddle  stirmps  as  a  prisoner,  led  bim  thrice  round 
the  pillory,  and  condocted  him  to  the  Tower. 

The  Lancastrians  having  abandoned  the  contest  after  the  battle  near 
Hexham,  Edward  for  some  years  kept  quiet  possession  of  the  Crown.  But 
at  length  be,  who  bad  driven  Henry  into  exile,  vBg  in  his  turn  obliged  to 
share  the  same  fortune  himself,  owing  to  the  defection  of  "  that  setter  up  and 
puller  down  of  Kings,"  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Whilst  that  Earl  was  in 
France,  negociating  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  Edward  and  the  French 
King's  sister,  it  happened  that  Edward  visited  Wydeville,  Lord  Bivers,  at 
Orafton  (Nortliamptoti shire),  where  he  saw  bis  daughter  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
Sir  John  Grey,  of  Groby,  (a  Lancastrian),  a  women  of  superior  beauty  and 
accomplishments.  The  Lady  Grey,  whose  husband  had  fallon  at  the  second 
battle  of  St  Albans,  seized  the  opportunity  to  throff  herself  at  the  feet  of  her 
Sovereign,  end  solicit  him  to  reverse  the  attainder  of  her  late  husband,  in 
favour  of  her  dostitute  children,  The  King  pitied — nay,  soon  loved  the 
beautiful  suppliant,  and  in  the  end  married  her,  after  having  vainly  en- 
deavonred  to  debauch  her.  But  the  connection  proved  calamitous,  for  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  disgusted  with  Edward's  conduct  in  consequence  of  this 
alliaDce,  espoused  the  cause  c£  Heniy,  in  which  he  united  his  two  brothers, 
the  Marquis  Motttecute  and  Lord  Geoi^e,  one  of  whom  was  Lord  President 
of  the  North,  and  the  other  Arcbbi^op  of  York.  Warwick  was  Governor  of 
Calais  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  whilst  be  at  that  place  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  inhabitants,  the  two  brothers  should  stir  up  a  commotion  in  the  north  of 
England.  They  soon  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  tlie  eldest  sons  of 
the  Lord  Fitzhugh,  and  Neville,  Lord  Latimer,  Sir  John  Conyers,  and  others, 
to  dethrone  Edward,  and  restore  Henry.  Their  attention  was  directed  to 
the  City  of  York,  where  was  an  Hospital,  dedicated  to  St  Leonard,  to  the 
Warden  of  which,  certain  HiroMi  of  com  from  every  plough  laiid,  had  been 
paid  since  the  time  of  King  Athelatan.'t     It  was  supposed  that  these  thraves 

•  B^ar,  li.,  p,  6*8. 

t  A  Tkravt  wu  •ometime*  twelve,  aod  at  oilier  tunes  twenty-lbiu'  sheavee.     The 

King's  tluavea  were  colled  Horetafik,  Herstraflb,  or  Herat  Coin,  and  were  payments  in 
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bod  origiDall;  been  a  Tclontary  contributaoa,  but  irhicb,  by  coatoid,  wexs  at 
loDgth  considered  a  debt.  In  tb«  b^oniDg  of  Uie  pre?ioDS  reign,  in  conse- 
quence of  Bome  of  the  farmers  having  withheld  the  tbnTes,  it  was  deemed 
necessBTy  to  have  them  confirmed  to  tfae  hospital  by  Act  of  Parliament 

The  Government  officers  ^>pointed  to  collect  these  tbrayes  having  at  this 
time  (aj>.  1400)  attempted  to  levy  their  value  b;  distress,  the  farmers  and 
the  peasants  flew  to  uns,  cbose  for  their  leader  £obert  Hiljaid,  or  Hul- 
dem,  commonlf  called  Bobin  of  Redesdale,  and  threatened  to  march  to  the 
south  and  reform  the  abnses  of  Government.  Tfae  two  brothers  of  the  Earl 
of  Wanvick  are  said  to  have  improved  the  opportunity  to  increase  the  spirit 
of  revolL  By  misrepresenting  the  affair,  they  are  said  to  have  exasperated 
the  people  to  such  an  extent,  that  1^,000  men  aroee  in  anna,  and  marched 
toirards  York.  The  citizens  of  York  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the 
insn^ents:  but  the  Eail  of  Kortfaumberload,  Warwick's  brother,  to  prevent 
the  destmction  of  the  City,  attacked  and  defeated  them  with  considerablo 
alai^hter ;  and  executed  their  leader  on  the  Add  of  battle.  This  circum- 
stance would  seem  to  acquit  one  of  the  Nevilles  firom  all  share  in  tfae  insur- 
FCGtiDn ;  but  it  must  be  bome  in  mind  that  he  coold,  if  he  pleased,  have 
instantly  extingniahed  the  flame  before  it  grew  into  a  general  conflagration; 
and  his  inactivity  subsequent  to  their  attack  upon  York,  together  with  tbe 
conduct  of  his  two  brothers,  prove  that,  whatever  were  its  original  cause, 
they  were  willing  at  least  to  convert  it  ta  their  own  purposes. 

Tbe  rebels  had  lost  their  leader,  but  they  found  two  others  of  more  illns- 
trions  names  in  the  before-mentioned  sous  of  Lords  Fitzbugh  and  Lalimei^— 
the  one  tbe  nephew  and  the  other  tbe  cousin-german  of  Warwick ;  and  these 
jonng  men,  though  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  in  reality  obeyed  the 
commands  of  Sir  John  Conyers,  an  old  and  ezperiencad  oiGcer.  The  claim 
of  the  hospital  was  sow  foi^tten,  and  their  avowed  object  was  to  remove  £rom 
the  King's  councils  the  Wydevilles  (the  Queen's  family,  of  whose  influence 
with  the  Eiug  the  Nevilles  were  jealous),  the  snthors  of  the  taxes  that 
impoverished,  and  of  tbe  coIoHiities  that  oppressed  the  nation.  At  the  name 
of  Warwick,  hia  tenants  crowded  irom  every  quarter ;  and  iu  a  few  days  the 
insurgents  reached  a  very  large  number.  Od  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
rising  in  Yorksbire,  Edward  summoned  hia  retainers,  and  fixed  his  head 

lien  ot  the  Elng's  right  to  pastnngeuiil  forage  for  his  boTsea;  tod  it  ^peors  that  King 
Athelitui  midowad  SL  Leonird'B  Haspital  wiLh  soma  of  his  tbraves  in  thi«  Connt;. 
Ths  mns  Monarch  endowed  the  Collegiate  ost&blisbment  al  BsTerle;  vith  four  thravet 
of  com  annually  from  ereryploogli  in  die  East  Biding;  land  (br  one  plough,  oisploi^ 
land,  beiqg  aeoiding  lo  tome,  120,  and  to  othan  160  acres. 
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qaaitOTS  at  the  Castle  of  Fotheringha;.  The  King's  forces  and  the  rebels  met 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  B&ubar^ ;  the  fonner  under  the  joint  command  ct 
the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Devon.  The  two  Earla  entered  Banbury  together, 
but  qoaTTelled  in  an  evil  honr  about  their  quarters.  "The  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke," says  HaD,  "  patte  the  Erie  of  Devon  out  of  an  Inne,  wherein  be 
delighted  mucbe  to  be,  for  the  love  of  a  damosell  that  dwelled  in  the  house; 
contrarf  to  their  mntoall  agreement  by  them  taken,  vhiohe  was,  that  whoso- 
eaer  obteined  first  a  lodgyng,  should  not  be  deceiued  nor  remoued." 

The  Eail  of  Devon,  after  a  hearty  quarrel  with  his  brother  general,  retired 
^th  his  divisioQ ;  and  the  rebels,  profiting  by  this  opportunity,  attacked  the 
Femaining  forces.  The  day  was  for  some  time  donbtful,  but  the  insurgents 
at  length  prevailed,  and  beheaded  the  Earl  of  Pembroko,  either  in  the  town, 
or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  together  with  his  brother.  Sir  Bichard 
Herbert,  and  ten  other  gentlemen.  This  conflict  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
at  Danesmoor,  or  Dunsmoor,  as  it  is  now  called.  Hall,  Grafton,  and  HoUin- 
fibed  state  that  above  600  Welshmen,  of  which  the  Eail  of  Pembn^e'a 
forces  were  principally  composed  were  sltun  in  this  battle;  and  ^lliam  of 
Worcester  states,  that  at  least  168  of  the  nobili^  and  gentry  of  Wales  fell 
in  it.  About  1,S00  of  the  insolvents  were  slun  on  the  same  field,  among 
whom  were  Sir  Henry  Latimer,  Sir  Roger  Pigot,  knt.,  &c.  The  Nevilles 
then  proceeded  in  search  of  Edward,  whom  they  found  at  Olney,  in  Back- 
inghamshire,  jdunged  in  the  deepest  distress  at  the  defeat  of  Pembroke. 
Here  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  who  sent  b\m  to  Middleham  Castle.  And  then  did  England  exhibit 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  two  rival  Kings,  each  confined  in  prison — 
Henry  in  the  Tower,  and  Edward  in  Yorkshire.  At  the  command  of  War- 
wick, the  ineorgents  returned  to  their  homes,  laden  with  plunder.  Edward 
soon  after  escaped  from  Middleham,  and  fled  into  France.* 

The  poor,  passive  King  Henry  was  now  brought  oat  of  the  Tower,  where 
he  bad  been  a  prisoner  for  nearly  nine  years,  and  amidst  great  rejoicings, 
once  more  reinstated  in  his  kingly  dignity.  A  Parliament  was  called,  which 
confirmed  Henry's  title  to  the  Crown  with  great  solemnity;  Edward  was 
prononnced  en  usuiper,  and  all  Acts  passed  by  bis  anthority  repealed;  and 
Warwick  was  received  among  the  people  under  the  title  of  the  Kin^  Maker. 
But  Henry's  evil  fate  suffered  him  not  to  epjoy  his  honours  long,  for  Edward 
having  prevailed  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  his  brother-in-law,  to  lend  him 

•  Thore  ore  Mvcr«l  accounts  of  tho  eacapa  of  Edvard,  bnt  that  vliicli  ie  geoerallj 
given  ia,  that  the  Aiisbbishop  allowed  him  to  hnnt^  and  that  one  da;  vliile  he  iru  em. 
plojed  in  tliBt  exeroiBe,  he  irss  carried  offbj  his  Mends.    Hall,  903. 
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«n  aid  of  men  and  money,  set  Bail,  and  after  an  absence  of  nine  months, 
landed  at  BaTenspnrn,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1471,  on  the  spot  where 
Bolingbroke  had  preriouHly  landed  to  dethrone  Richard  H. 

Edward,  who  was  attended  b;  3,000  men,  sent  some  of  his  followen  to 
sonnd  the  afTections  of  the  people;  hut  finding  all  the  parts  of  the  conntry 
from  where  he  bad  landed  to  York,  veiy  mnch  averse  to  his  title,  and  perfectly 
satisfied  with  Henry's  rule,  he  artfnllj  pretended  that  he  came  but  to  claim 
his  patrimonial  estate  of  York  only,  and  not  the  Crown.  This  dissimnlation 
had  the  deured  efFect  upon  the  people,  who  admired  his  moderation,  and 
thought  tt  the  highest  iqjnstjce  to  keep  bim  from  his  Dukedom.  But  this 
politic  artifice  was  disb^ered  by  Warwick,  who  sent  strict  orders  to  the  City  of 
York  and  the  town  of  Hull  that  he  should  not  be  admitted.  On  his  way 
towards  York,  he  everywhere  proclaimed  Henry  King,  and  styled  himself 
only  Dnke  of  York ;  and  he  wore  in  his  bonnet  an  ostrich  feather,  the  device 
pt  Edward  the  Lancastrian  Prince  of  Wales.  On  hia  near  approach  to  the 
City  he  was  met  by  two  Aldermen,  who  informed  him  that  he  could  not  be 
recdved  there,  but  that  the  citizens  wonld  oppose  him  to  the  utmost. 

Notwithstanding  this  message,  howerer,  on  his  coming  to  the  gates,  and 
lepeating  his  former  professions  of  loyalty  to  King  Henry,  and  swearing  to 
he  tme  and  foithfnl  to  him,  he  waa  admitted.  He  rode  immediately  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  there  in  n  most  solemn  manner  confirmed  his  oath  on  the 
high  altar.*  This,  however,  was  an  act  of  base  hypocrisy ;  for  no  sooner  had 
he  performed  this  ceremony,  than  he  seized  the  guards,  assumed  the  regal 
title,  raised  a  considerable  loan  in  the  City,  and  leaving  it  well  garrisoned, 
marched  to  London,  where,  on  his  arrival  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to 
him,  and  the  like  acolamationa  heard  as  Henry  had  enjoyed  hot  six  months 
befor& 

The  sequel  is  known  to  every  reader  of  English  history — the  decisive  battle 
of  Bamet  soon  followed,  in  which  Edward  defeated  Henry's  forces ;  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  was  slain,  together  with  his  brother  and  10,000  of  their  adhe- 
reuts.f    This  battle  took  place  on  Easter  Sunday,  1471 ;  and  on  that  very 

•  Higtoiiane  renurk  tliat  though  die  dne  pnmBhmeDt  of  thiawilfnl  pequijinsirith- 
held  from  Edward  himself,  jet  it  fell  in  ftill  measore  npon  hia  children. 

+  The  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  has  been  Bijled  '•  The  King  Maker,"  and  "  The 
Last  of  the  Barooi,"  was  one  of  the  most  eitraordinaij  charaotarB  of  his  Urns,  and  one 
of  the  bnrest  warriors,  and  most  ridi  and  powarfnl  aohles  in  England.  He  owed  hia 
pDpnlarilf  as  mneh  to  his  hospitalilj  sa  lo  his  personal  qoalities.  It  was  of  the  most 
nnbonnded  and  proftiBe  kind.  It  is  said  that  30,000  persona  were  regularly  maintaiDed 
in  his  DnmeroDB  CasUes,  and  anj  man  might  walk  into  his  kitchen  at  pleosoxe,  and  take 
ni»j  as  much  beef  or  mntton  as  lie  could  cairj  on  hia  dagger. 
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day  Qaeen  Margaret  landed  at  Weymouth  with  a  body  of  French  aoziliarieB. 
When  she  heard  the  fatal  news  of  the  death  of  the  hiave  Wanvick,  and  the 
total  destructioa  of  her  party,  ehe  gave  way  to  her  grief,  for  the  first  time  it 
is  Baid,  in  a  torrent  of  tears.  She  sank  to  the  ground  in  despair,  and  as 
soon  as  she  recovered  her  composure,  hastened  with  her  son  for  safety  to  the 
Abbey  of  Ceme.  But  the  Lancaatrian  Lords,  who  still  remained  faithful  to 
the  cause,  induced  her  to  quit  her  asylum,  conducted  her  to  Bath,  and  nused 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  fight  under  her  banner.  A  few  days  after 
the  battle  of  Baruet,  Edward  was  summoned  to  the  field  of  Tewkesbury, 
where  his  good  fortune  again  prevailed.  Margaret's  forces  were  routed,  though 
the  Lancastrians  fought  to  the  last  with  undaunted  bravery.  Immediately 
after  the  battle,  Prince  Edward,  the  son  of  Henry,  was  murdered  in  cold 
blood,  by  the  Dnkes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  aided  by  Lord  Hastings 
and  Sir  Thomas  Orey,  in  the  presence  of  Edward,  who,  it  is  said,  struck  the 
brave  youth  the  first  blow  with  his  gauntlet.  Henry  was  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  where  he  expired  in  a  few  days,  or,  according  to  some,  was  put  to  a 
violent  death  by  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Margaret  was  imprisoned, 
first  in  the  Tower,  afterwards  at  Windsor,  and  lastly  at  WaUingford,  with  a 
weekly  allowance  of  five  marlis  for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  servants. 
After  a  captivity  of  five  years,  she  was  ransomed  by  Louis,  King  of  Franco, 
for  50,000  crowns,  and  retired  to  Anjoa,  where  she  dosed  her  eventful  life, 
ia  the  year  148S.  This  extraordinary  woman,  who  sustained  the  cause  of 
her  amiable  but  truly  anfortunate  husband,  in  twelve  battles,  died  vei; 
miserable  indeed;  but  with  few  other  claims  to  our  pity,  except  her  courage 
And  her  distresses. 

Some  years  subsequent  to  the  battle  in  Tewkesbury  Park,  Edward  IV. 
viuted  York  for  the  last  Ume.  Ha  was  met  at  a  village  called  Wentbridge, 
some  diatanoe  from  the  City,  by  John  Ferriby,  then  Lord  Mayor,  the  Alder- 
men, and  commonalty  on  horseback,  and  many  of  the  principal  citizens,  who 
conducted  him  with  loud  acclamations  to  the  City.  He  dqiarted  in  a  few 
days,  having  first  mode  the  Corporation  a  present  of  a  large  sum  of  money. 

This  King  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  accomplished,  and  till  he  grew  too 
unwieldy,  the  most  handsome  man  of  the  age.  The  love  of  pleasure  was  hia 
ruling  passion;  and  few  Princes  were  more  magnificent  in  their  dress,  or 
more  hcentious  in  their  amours.  His  excesses  at  last  incapacitated  him  for 
active  exertion,  and  he  entirely  abandoned  the  chaige  of  military  afiairs  to 
his  brother  Richard,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  A  alight  ailment^  induced  by 
the  debaucheries  in  which  he  indulged,  suddenly  exhibited  the  most  danger- 
oos  symptoms,  and  in  a  few  days  put  a  period  to  bis  existence,  in  the  for^- 
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first  jear  of  his  age,  and  twenty-third  of  his  reign.  Edward  might  have 
promised  himself  a  long  and  prosperoas  rdgn,  had  not  continned  indulgence 
enervated  his  constitutioa,  and  sown  the  seeds  of  that  maladj  which  consigned 
him  to  the  grave.  He  left  tiro  sons,  Edward,  in  his  twelfth  year,  who  soc- 
ceeded  him,  and  lUchard,  Duke  of  York  and  Earl  Marshal,  in  bis  eleventh, 
year.  Of  his  five  daughters,  who  bad  been  in  tbeir  youths  affianced  to  foreign 
monarchs,  Elizabeth  was  afterwards  married  to  King  Henry  VH. ;  Cecily, 
to  the  Visconnt  Welles;  Anne,  to  Thomas  Howard,  Boko  of  Norfolk ;  Cathe- 
rine, to  WiUiam  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon ;  and  Bridget  became  a  nun  in 
the  Convent  of  Dartford. 

Having  the  command  of  the  army  against  the  Scots,  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  was  employed  in  the  marches  at  the  time  of  his  brother's  death ; 
but  the  moment  he  heard  of  that  event,  be  repaired  to  York,  with  a  train  of 
six  hundred  Knights  and  Esquires,  dressed  in  deep  moaming,  and  ordered 
a  solemn  requiem  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  the  Cathedral  of  that  City,  for  the 
repose  of  the  late  King's  soul.  Gloucester  was  a  Prince  of  insatiable  ambition, 
who  could  conceal  the  most  bloody  prqjects  under  the  mask  of  affection  and 
loyalty.  After  the  funeral  obsequies  had  been  performed  with  royal  magni- 
ficence, he  sammoned  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  the  County  to  swear 
alle^ance  to  Edward  T. ;  and  to  give  them  an  example,  was  himself  the 
first  who  took  tbe  oath.  Having  been  appointed  Protector  of  the  realm,  be 
assumed  the  lofty  s^le  of  "  Brother  and  Uncle  of  Kings,  Protectour  and 
Defeneonr,  Great  Cbamberiayne,  Constable,  and  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England."  About  this  time  tbe  Corporation  of  York  begged  of  Gloucester  to 
move  the  Sng  for  a  diminution  of  their  yearly  payments  to  the  Crown,  iu 
consideration  of  the  expenses  they  hod  incurred  in  the  pubUc  service. 

It  is  well  known  that  Gloucester's  ambition  soon  afterwards  led  him  to  nsurp 
the  sover^gnty,  and  to  cause  his  nephews  (tbe  youthful  King  and  his  brother 
Clarence)  te  be  secretly  murdered  in  tbe  Tower,  and  that  he  was  crowned  at 
Westminster,  under  the  title  of  Richard  IU.,  tc^tber  with  his  consort  Anne, 
the  daughter  of  tbe  late  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  year  1463.  In  the  latter 
end  of  August  in  tlie  same  year,  tbe  King,  accompanied  by  bis  Queen,  and 
the  youthful  Prince  I'ldward,  made  a  journey  to  the  north,  and  visited  York. 
It  appears' that  Richard  was  most  anxious  to  appear  in  an  imposing  manner 
before  his  nottUeni  subjects  on  this  occasion,  as  we  find  his  secretary  writing 
from  NotUngbam  to  York,  urging  "  the  gudo  masters,  the  mair,  recorder,  and 
alderman,  and  sheriffs,"  to  make  splendid  preparations  for  their  M^esties' 
reception,  "  for  there,"  says  he,  "  be  comen  many  southern  lords,  and  men  of 
worship,  which  will  mark  greatly  your  resayving  thar  graces ;"  and  in  tbe 
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same  letter  he  assures  tbem  of  the  singular  love  which  the  King  bore  to  Uie 
City  of  York  "  afore  all  others."  And  in  a  letter  written  by  Richard  himself 
(preserved  in  the  Harleian  M8S.)  from  York  to  Fiers  Courties,  keeper  of  his 
wardrobe,  he  orders  him  to  send  hither  an  almost  incredible  supply  of  gor^ 
geous  state  apparel. 

Most  historiaiis  assert  that  on  this  occasion  Richard  was  crowned  at  York 
by  Archbishop  Botherham  ;  but  in  this  they  are  in  error,  as  Mr.  Daviea,  lata 
town-clerk  of  York,  has  shown  canclusively — there  being  no  record  of  such 
coronation,  rather  in  the  archives  of  the  Corporation,  or  in  the  official 
Acta  of  Archbishop  Botherfaam.*  Nor  is  there  any  account  of  a  coronation 
given  by  any  contemporary  chronicler.  But  what  has  led  writers  of  a  later 
date  into  error  is,  no  donbt,  the  extraordinary  splendour  with  which  the  cere- 
mony of  knighting  the  young  Prince  Kdvard  was  conducted  hero  during  the 
royal  visit.  On  the  6th  of  September,  the  Prince  was  not  only  knighted, 
but  he  was  invested  with  his  full  title  and  dignity  as  Prince  of  Wales.  On 
this  occasion,  says  Hall,  "  the  whole  clergy  assembled  in  copes,  richly  revested, 
and  so  with  a  reverent  ceremony  west  into  the  City  in  procesaion,  after  whom 
followed  the  King,  with  his  crown  and  sceptre,  apparelled  in  his  circot  robe 
royal,  accompanied  with  no  small  number  of  the  nobility  of  his  roalm ;  after 
whom  marohed  in  order  Queen  Anne,  his  wife,  likewise  crowned,  leading  on 
her  left  hand.  Prince  Edward,  her  son,  having  on  his  head  a  demy  crown 
appointed  for  the  degree  of  a  Prince.  The  King  was  had  in  that  triumph  Id 
such  honour,  and  the  common  people  of  the  north  so  r^oiced,  that  they 
extolled  and  praised  him  far  above  the  stars.f 

Tournaments,  masques,  plays,  and  other  diversions,  in  which  all  the  peers 
in  the  Kingdom  joined,  took  place  on  this  occasion,  and  so  luxurious  was  the 
feasting,  and  so  prodigious  were  the  sums  of  money  expended,  that  the  royal 
treasury  was  nearly  exhanat«d,  though  about  tliat  period  wheat  sold  for 
23.  a  quarter,  barley  for  Is.  lOd,  and  oats  for  Is.  2d.  This  Monarch  dis- 
tinguished the  City  of  York  by  various  marks  of  royal  munificence,  and  the 
citizens  showed  their  gratitude  by  a  steady  adherence  to  his  interests.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  Richard,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  took  up  arms  against 
him,  and  a  proclamation  from  the  King,  declaring  the  Duke  a  trutor,  was 
publicly  read  at  York.  There  were  named  with  bim  in  the  proclalnation  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  Sir  William  Noroys,  Sir  William  Knevet,  and  some  others 
of  the  Duke's  adherents;  and  a  reward  of  £1,000.  in  money  was  offered  in 

■  Extracts  ijrom  the  MuniaipBl  Beoords  of  the  Cit;  of  Tork,  by  Bobort  Davies,  E,SJt., 
pp.  aSO,  288, 

t  Hall's  Chromole,  p,  360. 
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the  proclamatioD,  or  £100.  a  jeor  in  land,  to  anj  person  who  should  bring 
the  Duke  to  jastioe ;  and  1,000  marks,  or  100  marks  a  year,  for  the  Marquis. 
Id  1485,  Richard,  and  Anne  his  Queen,  visited  Scarborough,  and  resided 
far  some  time  in  the  Castle.  The  King  was  very  liberal  to  that  town,  not 
onl;  adding  to  its  securilj  bj  a  wall  and  bulwark,  but  also  granting  a  charter, 
with  more  extensive  prifileges  than  those  of  his  predecessors. 

But  the  Crown  which  Richard  had  so  iniquitonslj  obtained,  was  not  pre- 
served to  him  long.'  On  the  Tth  of  August,  14B5,  Henry,  Earl  of  Ricbmond 
(the  representative,  in  right  of  his  mother,  of  the  House  of  Lancaster),  landed 
from  Harflenr,  in  Normandy,  with  an  army,  at  Milford  Haven,  in  South 
Wales,  and  proceeded  to  Lichfield,  his  army  being  augmented  on  the  way. 
The  forces  of  the  King  met  those  of  the  Earl  near  Boswortfa,  in  Leicester- 
shire, on  the  32nd  of  the  same  month,  where  the  battle,  which  determined 
the  qnanel  of  the  two  contending  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  fought. 
Richard  was  slain,  and  his  army  totally  routed.  His  Crown,  which  was 
fbund  in  the  field,  was  immediately  placed  by  Lord  Stanley  on  the  head  of 
the  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  the  army  saluted  him  King.  Richard's  body 
was  stripped,  thrown  across  a  horse  behind  a  pursuivant-at-arms,  and  in  that 
manner  conveyed  to  Leicester,  where  it  was  eiposed  for  two  days  to  public 
view,  and  then  interred  with  little  ceremony  in  the  Church  ol  the  Grey 
Friars. 

'  The  accesdon  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne  and  his  subsequent  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and  heiress  of  the 
House  of  York,  onited  the  interests  of  the  Honsea  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
and  blended  the  "two  roses."    Shakespeare  write^- 

■■  Tbe  HouasE  now  of  York  and  Laucsitcr, 
Like  bloody  brothan  fighdng  for  a  birthright. 
No  more  shall  wonnd  the  parent  Uut  would  part  'em. 


The  Princess  Elizabeth  had  been  sent  by  Richard,  as  a  captive  to  Sheriif 
Hutton  Castle,  near  York ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  tyrannic  Prince  intended 
to  marry  her  himself  (though  she  was  bis  niece)  as  a  matter  of  policy.  She 
was  conducted  publicly  to  Ixindon,  by  a  numerous  body  of  nobility,  and  her 
marriage  with  Henry  was  soon  after  solemnized.  After  his  marriage  the 
new  monarch  resolved  to  make  a  progress  through  the  Kingdom.  The  na- 
tives of  the  northern  counties  had  i>een  much  devoted  to  Richard ;  and  Heniy 
hoped,  by  spending  some  time  amongst  them,  to  attach  them  to  his  interests. 
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Accordingly  he  set  oat  with  a  numerous  and  epUndid  retinue,  and  visited 
Lincoln,  Notdngbam,  and  many  other  places.  At  Pontefrai^  he  received 
intelligence  that  Lord  Lovel,  formerly  Chomberlun  to  Richard,  had  raised  a 
force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kipon  and  Middlebam,  and  was  preparing  to 
surprise  him  at  his  entry  into  York.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  the  bead  ot 
a  pretty  nnmerous  body  of  forces,  prepared  to  meet  the  insurgenta  ;  but  npon 
the  pablioation  of  an  offer  of  pardon  to  all  who  should  return  to  their  duty, 
the  rebel  army  immediately  dispersed.  Ivovel  bimsdf  escaped  from  the  King- 
dom, and  a  few  of  his  followers  were  ezeonted  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
The  King  made  bis  entry  into  York  with  royal  magnificence.  Three  miles 
from  the  City  he  was  met  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  on  horeeback; 
at  Mickl^ate  Bar  he  was  received  with  a  procession  of  the  clei^,  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  pt^uloce,  and  the  exhibition  of  pageants.  He  spent  three 
weeks  in  the  City,  dispensing  favours,  conferring  honours,  and  redressing 
grievances ;  a  conduct,  the  poUcy  of  which  was  proved  by  the  loyalty  of  the 
country  during  the  invasion  of  the  following  year.  Amongst  other  favours 
granted  to  the  citizens  of  York,  be  dimioiahed  the  yearly  rent  of  £100.,  which 
tbey  paid  to  the  Crown,  to  the  small  sum  of  £18.  6s.* 

The  perpetuation  of  the  Crown  in  the  family  of  Henry  was  now  threatened 
by  the  birth  of  a  Prince ;  and  this  event  urged  the  enemies  of  the  King  to 
one  of  the  most  en tmordinary  attempts  recorded  in  history.  After  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  tV.,  bis  only  chOd,  Edward 
Flantagenet,  was  created  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  tiUe  borne  by  his  grandfather. 
When  Henry  VII.  ascended  the  throne,  this  youthful  Earl  had  only  reached 
his  fifteenth  year ;  and  be  had  been  for  some  time  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle 
of  Sheriff  Hutton,  in  which  place  be  had  been  confined  by  Kiohard  IH.,  who 
feared  tha  the  might  one  day  become  a  dangerous  competitor  for  the  Crown. 
One  of  the  Grst  acts  of  the  now  King  was  to  transfer  the  young  Prince,  from 
his  prison  in  Yorkshire,  to  a  place  of  greater  security — the  Tower  of  London, 
be  too  viewing  bim  with  peculiar  jealousy ;  and  thus  was  this  innocent  child 
made  a  victim  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  others. 

One  Bicbard  Simons,  a  young  priest  of  Oxford,  landed  in  Dublin  with  a 
boy  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  presented  bim  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the 
Lord  Deputy,  and  tb«  chief  of  the  Yorkists  in  Ireland,  nnder  the  name  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  implored  the  protection  of  that  noblranan  for  a 
yonng  and  innocent  Prince,  who,  by  escaping  from  the  Tower,  had  avoided 
the  fate  similar  to  that  of  his  unfortunate  cousins,  the  sons  of  Edward 

•  Rot  Tttri.  yi.,  300. 
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IV.  The  boy  was  in  reality  Lambert  Simnel,  the  soq  of  &  baker  at  Oxford, 
a  youth  of  haDdsome  exterior,  good  address,  and  endowments  of  the  mind 
above  hiB  years,  who  had.  boen  well  instmcted  in  the  part  which  he  had  to 
perform,  as  he  oould  relate,  with  apparent  accuracy,  bis  adventnres  at  Sheriff 
HuttoD,  in  the  Tower,  and  during  hia  eacape. 

The  Eaii  of  Lincoln,  who  had  been  declared  by  Bichard  HL,  heir  pr»- 
anrnptiTe  to  the  Crown,  and  wboee  hopes  were  blighted  by  the  accession  of 
Henry,  waa  one  of  the  first  that  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  tbe  impostor. 
The  Eari  embarked  for  Flanders  to  concert  with  bis  aunt,  Margaret  of  York, 
Dncheas  of  Burgundy,  the  means  of  dethroning  Henry,  and  to  solicit  her 
snpport  in  the  undertaking.  The  Dachess,  who  was  sister  to  the  two  lat« 
Einga,  and  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  House  of  Lancaster,  immediately  agreed 
to  furnish  tbe  Earl  with  9,000  Burgundian  soldiers.  The  boy  Simnel  was 
introduced  under  his  aesumed  name,  to  the  cUisens  of  Dublin  and  the  nobility 
of  Irdand,  by  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  the  Chancellor,  brother  to  the  Lord 
Depnty.  With  tha  exception  of  the  Bntlen,  the  Bishops  of  Casfael,  Clt^her, 
Tuam,  and  Ossory,  and  the  citizens  of  Waterford,  the  rest  of  the  population, 
relying  on  the  authority  of  the  E&ri  of  Eildaie,  admitted  the  title  of  tbe  new 
Plantagenet  without  doubt  or  investigation ;  and  having  been  joined  by  t^e 
Earl  of  IJnooIn  and  bis  Burgundians,  as  well  as  by  Lord  Lovel  and  others, 
he  was  proclaimed  in  Dublin  by  the  style  of  Edward  VI.,  King  of  England 
and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland.*  The  ceremony  of  coronation  was  per- 
formed by  the  Bishop  of  Meatb,  with  a  diadem  taken  from  a  statue  of  the 
Hadona;  writs  were  eren  issued  in  bis  name;  a  ParUament  was  convoked ; 
and  legal  penalties  were  enacted  against  bis  principal  opponents  in  Ireland. 
Wlien  the  intelligence  reached  Henry,  be  conducted  the  real  Earl  of  War- 
viek  from  the  Tower  to  St  Paul's,  that  ho  might  be  publicly  recognized  by 
the  citizens ;  and  took  him  with  bim  to  the  Palace  of  Shene,  wbeto  ho 
convoeed  dail;  with  the  noblemen  and  others  who  visited  the  Court  This 
prodent  measvre  Batisfied  the  peo[de  of  England.  Tbey  laughed  at  the 
imposture  in  Ireland,  whilst  the  Irish  maintained  that  theirs  was  the  real, 
•nd  that  the  boy  at  Shoie  was  the  pretended  Plantagenet 

The  rebels  now  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  on  England,  and  die  Earl  of 
Iiino(4n  being  appointed  Commander  in  chief,  landed  with  an  army  of  8,000 
German  and  Irish  troops,  at  tbe  Pile  ot  Foudray,  in  Lancashire.  At  Swart- 
more,  near  JJlrerstone,  the  rebels  were  jomed  by  the  tenantry  of  Sir  Thomas 
Broogbton,  and  here  the  impostor  was  again  proclaimed.    The  Earl  expected 

•  Bacon,  14, 15.    Fol; dor,  fiSS. 
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that  the  people  of  the  north  would  rise  and  join  him  as  he  marched  along, 
bat  in  this  he  was  disappointed,  but  not  dismayed,  for  he  resolTod  to  march 
directly  towards  the  King  and  give  him  battle.  They  now  commenced  their 
march  towards  York,  after  sending  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  that  City,  commanding  that  lodgings,  victnals,  &c.,  should  be 
provided  for  them.  This  was  immediately  communicated  to  Henry,  who 
without  delay  proceeded  to  York,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  his 
person  whilst  he  was  solemnizing  the  festival  of  St  Oeoi^e,  and  it  certainly 
would  have  been  successful  had  not  the  Earl  of  Northnmherland  rescued  him. 
This  rebelUon  was  not  repressed  until  an  obstinate  contest  took  place  at  the 
village  of  Stoke,  within  a  few  miles  of  Newark,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1487. 
During  a  space  of  three  hours  tho  victory  was  doubtful,  but  at  length  the 
rebels  were  entirely  routed  with  a  loss  of  half  their  number ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  and  most  of  tfae  other  leaders,  were  slain 
on  the  field  of  battle.*  Several  of  the  principal  insui^ents  were  afterwards 
hanged  upon  a  gibbet  at  York.  Simons  and  liis  papil  surrendered  to  one  of 
the  King's  esquires.  The  priest  was  made  to  confess  the  imposture,  and  then 
thrown  into  prison,  in  which  he  perished ;  but  the  pretended  Edward  VL 
ohbuned  his  pardon,  was  made  a  scullion  in  the  royal  kitchen,  and  after- 
wards, in  reward  of  his  good  conduct,  was  raised  to  the  office  of  falconer. 

The  real  object  of  this  most  serio-comic  proceeding  mast  for  ever  remain  & 
mystery.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  a  deeply  laid  plot  to  annoy 
if  not  to  dethrone  the  King,  on  the  part  of  the  adherents  of  the  House  of 
York.  But  why  personate  a  Prince  who  was  still  living,  and  who  m^ht  any 
day  be  confronted  with  the  impostor?  The  Earl  of  Lincoln  had  seen  and 
conversed  with  the  real  Earl  of  Warwick  at  Shone ;  and  the  Earl  of  Eildare 
and  many  others  were  doubtless  in  the  secret.  Several  reasons  have  been 
assigned  for  these  strange  proceedings,  but  "the  least  improbable  is,"  writes 
Dr.  Lingard,  "  that  which  supposes  that  the  framers  of  the  plot  denned,  if 
it  succeeded,  to  place  the  real  Warwick  on  the  throne ;  but  that,  sensible  how 
much  they  should  endanger  his  life,  if  they  were  to  procltum  him  while  he 
was  in  tiie  Tower,  they  set  up  &  counterfeit  Warwick,  and  by  this  contrivance 
made  it  the  interest  of  Henry  to  preserve  the  true  one.f 

In  the  Parliament  held  in  the  fourth  year  of  this  reign,  the  King  was 
granted  a  snbsidy  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Bretagne.  This  land  tax  was 
found  80  heavy  in  this  part  of  the  Kingdom,  that  the  people  of  Yorkshire  and 

•  BBpin,  vol.  i.,  pp.  668,  eSO.    HaU,  foL  0.    Baoon,  566, 087.    Hollinalied,?.  1131,Jtc. 
*  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  v.,  p.  2B5,  fcp.  8vo. 
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Durham  reAised  to  pay  it.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  then  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, nrote  to  inform  the  King  of  the  discontent,  and  prajing  an  abate- 
ment, hat  that  avaricioua  ntonarch  would  not  abate  a  penny.  The  meaaage 
being  delirered  by  the  Earl  with  too  little  caution,  to  the  inflammable  popu- 
lace, who  had  assembled  in  a  turanltuoas  manner  around  hia  house,  at  Cock 
Lodge,  near  Thirsk,  to  complain  of  the  grievance;  the  incensed  rabble, 
supposing  him  to  be  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  that  meaaore,  immediately 
broke  into  the  house,  and  murdered  the  unfortunate  Earl  with  many  of  hia 
servants.  This  sad  catastrophe  occurred  on  the  feast  of  St.  Yitalia  the 
Martyr,  April  38th,  1480 ;  and  thns  perished  Henry  Percy,  ^e  fourth  Eail  of 
Northumberland,  a  moat  exemplary  nobleman,  and  one  who  enjoyed  a  high 
d^ree  of  popular  favour.  How  tinly  has  a  witty  wril«r  said  lately,  that 
"  popularity  ia  a  popular  error."  The  murdered  Earl  waa  buried  at  Beverley 
Minster,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  But  the  matter  ended  not  here ; 
Jbr  bmng  inflamed  by  one  John  k  Cbambre,  a  man  of  mean  extraction,  but 
who  was  much  esteemed  by  the  common  people,  they  chose  for  their  leader 
Sir  John  Egremont,  and  openly  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion,  declaring 
their  intention  of  marching  against  Henry  himself.  Hia  Majesty  bearing  of 
this  insurrection,  sent  Thomas,  Earl  of  Sarrey,  with  a  competent  force,  to 
repress  the  rebels.  The  Earl  defeated  them,  and  John  it,  Chambre,  and 
aereral  of  his  adherents,  were  executed  at  York,  with  great  solemnity;  the 
fonner  on  a  gallows  of  extraordinary  height,  and  the  others  were  suspended 
around  him.  The  rest  of  the  malcontents  dispersed,  while  Sir  John  Egre- 
mont was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  into  Flanders,  4here  he  obtained 
protection  from  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  Heniy,  on  this  occasion, 
visited  York,  in  order  to  pacify  that  City  and  County ;  be  appointed  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  President  of  the  North,  and  Sir  Richard  Tonatal,  his  Chief  Com- 
missioner, to  levy  the  tax  without  any  abatement.  The  firm  conduct  of  the 
King  so  damped  the  spirits  of  the  northern  malcontents,  that,  in  all  the 
future  rebeUions  during  this  reign,  they  approved  themselves  faithful  and 
It^al  sotgects. 

One  would  have  imagined  tiiat  from  the  ill  success  of  Simnel's  imposture 
few  would  be  willing  to  embark  in  another  of  a  similar  kind;  but  this  was 
indeed  a  reign  of  plots,  treasons,  insurrections,  impostures,  and  executions, 
though  no  Prince  ever  loved  peace  more  than  Henry  did.  The  old  Bnchess 
of  Burgundy,  the  fomenter  and  promoter  of  the  King  Simnel  enterprise, 
procured  a  report  to  be  spread  that  the  young  Duke  of  York,  scud  to  have 
been  murdered  in  the  Tower  by  command  of  Richard  HI.,  was  still  living. 
This  mmour  beii^  greedily  recdved — the  English  being  ever  ready  to  give 
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credit  to  absurditiea — a  youog  man  about  twenty  years  of  age,  of  handsome 
features,  graceful  air,  easy  manners,  courtly  address,  and  elegant  conversation, 
was  landed  at  the  Cove  of  Cork,  now  Queenstown,  from  a  merchant  trading 
vessel  from  Lisbon.  It  was  soon  wfai^ered  about  that  the  mysterious 
stranger  was,  Richard  Duke  of  York,  the  second  son  of  Ednard  IV.  The 
English  settlers  in  Ireland  were  irannly  attached  to  the  Hoase  of  York,  and 
hence  bad  that  country  been  selected  as  the  theatre  upon  which  was  to  be 
performed  the  first  act  in  the  exploits  of  this  pretender,  as  well  as  the  opening 
acene  of  the  Simael  farce.  After  the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  the  citizens  of 
Cork  bad  declared  in  his  favour,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  ministers 
of  Charles  IIL  to  visit  France,  and  place  himself  under  the  protection  of 
that  Monarch.  For  some  time  he  was  treated  by  Charles  as  the  real  Duke 
of  York,  and  h«r  to  the  English  throne;  and  for  his  greater  secaiity,  a 
guard  of  honour  was  allotted  bt  him. 

I.eAving  France,  we  find  him  under  the  protection  of  the  Duchess  <d 
Burgondy,  who  received  him  with  joy,  appointed  him  a  guard  of  thirty  bal- 
bOTdiers,  and  gave  him  the  surname  of  "  The  White  Rose  of  England."  Her 
conduct  alarmed  Henry,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  his  enemies.  Could  the 
aunt,  it  was  asked,  be  deceived  as  to  the  identity  of  ber  nephew,  or  could  she 
oonntenance  an  impostor?  Henry  spared  neither  pains  nor  eipense  to 
unravel  the  mysteiy;  and  the  Yorkists  were  equally  active.  The  royal 
emisBariea  reported  that  the  impostor  was  the  son  of  a  converted  Sew,  who 
had  been  over  to  England  in  the  re^  of  Edward  IV. ;  that  he  was  a  native 
of  the  City  of  Toomay,  and  that  his  real  name  was  Ferkin  Warbeck.  Sir 
Bobert  Clifibrd,  the  secret  agent  of  the  Yorkists,  bad  seen  "the  white  rose," 
and  had  heard  from  himself,  and  from  his  aunt,  the  history  of  his  adventures ; 
and  he  assured  his  employers  in  England,  that  the  claim  of  the  new  Duke  of 
York  was  indisputable.  The  spies  of  Henry  discovered  the  English  partisans 
of  the  pretender,  and  in  one  day  Lord  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  JUontford,  Sir 
Thomas  Tbwaites,  several  clergymen,  and  others,  were  apprehended  on  the 
change  of  high  treason.  Their  correspondence  with  the  friends  of  the  pre- 
tender in  Flanders  was  considered  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  guilt ;  and  all 
received  jodgment  of  death.  Some  of  them  suSered  immediately,  and  the 
lest  were  pardoned.  Sir  William  Stanley  too,  Henry's  Lord  Chamberlain, 
was  convicted  of  the  same  crime,  and  decapitated. 

Three  years  had  now  elapied  since  the  pretender  first  set  forUi  hts  claim ; 
and  yet  he  had  never  made  any  attempt  to  estabUsh  it  by  legal  proof,  or  to 
enforoo  It  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  At  length  he  sailed  from  the  coast  ct 
Flanders,  with  a  few  hundreds  of  adventurers  attached  to  his  fbrtunes,  and 
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mide  nu  unsnccessful  descent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deal.  The  inhabi- 
tants attacked  the  invaden,  made  ODe  hundred  and  sixty  nine  prisoners,  and 
droTO  the  remainder  into  their  boats.  All  the  captives  were  hanged,  hj  order 
of  Heniy.  Warfoeck  then  Bailed  to  Irdsnd,  and  vith  the  aid  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  laid  siege  to  Wateribrd.  Here  again  he  failed,  and  then  returned 
to  Flandera.  Soon  after  he  sailed  to  Cork,  but  the  natives  of  that  "  beanliful 
citj"  refused  to  venture  their  lives  in  his  serrice.  From  Cork  he  passed  to 
Scotland,  and  vras  received  vith  great  cordiality  bj  James  lY.,  the  King  of 
that  conntry,  vrho  was  seduced  to  beliere  the  story  of  his  birth;  and  who 
carried  his  confidenoe  so  for  as  to  give  him  in  marriage  his  near  relation. 
Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley.  But  not  content 
with  these  instances  of  favour,  James  resolved  to  attempt  settling  him  on  the 
throne  of  England.  Warbeck  had  mustered  under  his  standard  1,400  men, 
ontlaws  from  all  nations ;  to  these  James  added  all  Hie  forces  it  was  in  his 
power  to  raise;  and  the  combined  army  crossed  the  border.  They  were 
preceded  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  the  pretender  was  styled  "  Richard, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England  and  Franco,  Lord  of  Ireland,  and 
Prince  of  Wales."  But  the  proclamation  hod  no  effect.  It  vraa  expected 
that  the  country  would  rise,  when  called  upon ;  but  the  adventurer's  preten- 
noas  were  now  become  stale— the  novelty  of  the  thing  had  worn  away— and 
□ot  a  Bword  was  unsheathed  in  (avourof  the  "  white  rose."  The  Scots,  to  re- 
pay themselves,  pillaged  the  countiy  without  mercy,  and  returned,  laden  with 
spoils,  to  their  homee.  We  soon  after  find  this  restless  adventurer,  under 
the  title  of  Richard  IV.,  at  the  head  of  6,000  of  the  men  of  Cornwall,  before 
the  gates  of  Exeter,  where  Itdlnre  marked  his  progress.  At  Taunton  be 
perodved  the  approach  of  the  royal  army,  commanded  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain and  Lord  Brooke ;  and  at  midnight,  leaving  his  fiillowers  to  their  fate, 
he  Tode  away  with  a  guard  of  taxty  men  to  the  Sanctuary  of  Beaulieu,  in 
Hampshire.  In  the  morning  the  insurgents  BUl)mitted  to  the  royal  mercy, 
and  the  ringleaders  were  hanged.  Upon  receiving  a  promise  that  his  life 
should  be  Bporod,  Warbeck  surrendered  himself  to  the  King,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  confined  within  the  precincts  of  tlie  Palace. 

Having  grown  weary  of  confinement  in  the  Palace,  he,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  attempted  to  escape,  but  failed  ;  and  for  this  be  was  placed  in  the 
etocks  at  Westminster  and  Cheapside,  and  then  committed  to  the  Tower. 
The  red  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  preletuUd  Duke  of  York,  were  now  fellow- 
prisouers  in  the  Tower.  They  soon  contracted  a  mutual  friendship  for  each 
other.  Warbeck  and  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  with  four  of  the  warders, 
to  murder  the  Governor,  effect  their  escape,  and  make  another  attempt  to 
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seize  the  Crown.  Ttue  pbt  being  discovered,  they  were  both  brought  to  trial, 
coademned,  and  execated.  Whilst  Warbeck  and  Warwick  were  plotting  in 
the  Tower,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Ralph  Wolford  attempted  to  personate 
the  young  Prince,  but  he  was  soon  apprehended,  and  he  paid  with  hia  life 
the  forfeit  of  his  temerity. 

The  Princess  Margaret,  Henry's  eldest  daughter,  a  beautiful  girl  in  her 
eighteenth  year,  when  on  a  journey  into  Scotland,  in  order  to  consummate 
her  marriage  with  Jamea  IV.,  Tisited  York,  on  the  l4th  July,  1603,  ac- 
companied by  a  train  of  five  hundred  lords  and  ladies.  On  this  oceasiDn  the 
citizens  testified  their  loyalty  to  Heniy  by  paying  her  the  most  marked 
attention.  The  Sheriff  attended  by  about  one  hundred  lords,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen-)  on  horseback,  met  her  at  Tadcaster  Bridge,  and  tho  cavalcade 
proceeded  till  it  arrived  within  a  mile  of  York.  "  So  great  were  tho  prepara- 
tions within  the  walls  of  the  northern  metropolis,"  writes  Miss  Strickland,  in 
her  lAvet  of  ike  Queent  of  England,  "  that  she  found  it  necessaiy  to  change 
her  dress;  for  which  purpose  she  retired  to  her  litter,  where,  assisted  by  her 
tirewomen,  she  performed  her  toilette  by  the  wayside.  All  her  ladies  and 
maidens  likewise  refreshed  their  habiliments,  and  when  they  considered 
themselves  sufficiently  brightened  and  cleansed  from  the  dust  and  stains  of 
travel,  York  gates  were  opened,  and  a  grand  procession  of  civil  magDates,and 
gallant  Yorkshire  cavaliers  poured  forth  to  meet  and  welcome  the  royal  train. 
The  citizens  were  headed  by  their  Lord  Mayor  and  the  chivalry  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  In  fair  order  did  Queen  Margaret  enter  York,  her 
minstrels  singing,  her  trumpets  and  sackbuts  playing,  and  the  high  woods 
resounding,  banners  and  bandrolee  waving ;  coats  of  arms  unrolled  to  the 
light  of  the  son  setting;  rich  maces  in  hand,  and  brave  horBcmen  curvetting 
and  bounding.  York  was  crowded  with  the  gentry  from  the  East  and  West 
Ridings.  My  Lord  of  Northumberland  and  my  Lord  Mayor  did  their  best 
to  make  Queen  Margaret's  reception  ezpen^ve  and  splendid,  but  as  they  did 
not  produce  any  striking  variation  in  their  pageantry,  it  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon.  The  yonng  Queen  was  received  in  tho  Palace  of  tho  Archbishop  of 
York,  after  her  fatiguing  day  was  done.  In  the  morning,  that  prelate  led 
her  to  high  mass  in  York  Minster.  Margaret  was  gloriously  attired  in  cloth 
of  gold  on  this  occasion,  her  gown  being  belted  with  a  precious  girdle  studded 
with  coloured  gems ;  the  ends  of  her  belt  hung  down  to  the  ground ;  her 
necklace  was  very  splendid,  full  of  orient  stones.  As  she  went  from  the 
Palace  to  the  Minster,  the  Countess  of  Surrey  bore  her  train,  and  after  them 
followed  her  ladies,  all  very  richly  attired,  in  goodly  gowns  tied  with  great 
goU  chune  or  girdle  belts,  with  the  ends  hanging  down  to  the  earth.    When 
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niBSB  vas  done,  Queen  Mai^aret  gave  reception  in  the  great  ante-roont  of  the 
Arcbbisbop's  Palace,  holding  a  drewiug-room,  as  it  vonld  be  called  in  modem 
phraseolog;^.  Here,  my  lady,  the  Countess  of  Northumberland  was  pre- 
sented to  ber,  being  well  accompauied  with  knights  and  gentlemen.  The 
young  Qaeen  of  Scotland  kissed  her  for  the  welcoming  she  gave  her." 

Margaret  remained  at  Yoit  &om  Saturday  till  Monday,  and  was  presented 
with  a  Bilver  cup  ornamented  with  gold.  Upon  taking  leave  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, when  she  reached  Clifton,  on  ber  journey  northward,  she  made  the 
following  conrteous  but  l^conio  speech;  "My  Lord  Mayor,  your  brethren, 
and  all  the  whole  City  of  York,  I  shall  OTormore  endeavour  to  love  you,  and 
this  City,  as  loi^  as  life  itself." 

York  was  the  second  of  the  ten  stt^U  to«m»  which  Henry  VH  estab- 
lished in  England,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  trade.  These  ten  towns 
were  endowed  with  peculiar  commeicial  prinl^es,  as  marts  where  foreigners 
might  find  the  commodities  of  the  country  in  abundance.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  this  Monarch  the  annals  of  York  contain  no  important 
bunsactjon. 

In  1609,  Henry  Vill.,  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  &th6r.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  or,  according 
to  some  authorities,  in  1&07,  Hi^  Boia,  or  Goes,  the  son  of  an  ingenious 
printer  at  Antwerp,  established  a  printing  press  at  York ;  being  shortly  ailei 
the  inventioii  of  printing,  and  coDtemporoneous  with  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 
According  to  some,  Bois  bad  his  press  in  the  Minster  Yard,  in  or  near  St. 
'William's  College,  on  the  same  site  upon  which  the  royal  printing  presses 
were  erected  in  1643,  whilst  Charles  I.  vaa  at  York ;  but  other  accounts 
state  that  Bois's  press  stood  in  Ston^ate,  in  the  house  formerly  known  as 
Mnlbeny  or  Mowbray  HoU. 

William  Cazton,  a  London  merobant,  who  had  attached  himself  to  the 
serrioe  of  Mai^aret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of  King  Henry  VH.,  and 
had  travelled  mueh  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  first  introduced  the  art  of 
printing  into  En^and,  about  the  year  1474.'*  By  the  desire  of  his  illustrious 
patroness,  Caxton  contrived  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  mechanism 
of  the  art  in  Qermany ;  from  which  country  he  returned  to  England,  pro- 
vided  vrith  types,  presses,  £o.,  which  he  erected  in  one  of  the  chapels  within 
WestminstCT  Abbey  (encouraged  by  Thomas  Milling,  the  then  Abbot),  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  almonry,  and  there  he  produced  the  first  specimen 
of  English  typography.    The  "  Game  and  Play  of  Chesse"  was  printed  in 

■  Caiitm  died  in  1491,  md  was  bniiedin  St.  JSaiganVa  Chnroh,  Westiimuter. 
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tliat  year,  and  vraa  the  first  boak  ever  printed  in  these  Kingdoms.  Id  &  few 
years  after,  the  "  mystery  of  printing,"  as  it  vas  then  called,  wu  introduced 
into  Oxford  and  St.  AJbans.  The  Brst  specimen  of  Oxford  workmanship  is 
dated  1478,  and  the  first  book  printed  at  St.  Albans  is  dated  1480.  York, 
as  we  have  seen,  procured  itself  the  advantage  of  the  press  in  1607  or  1609 ; 
Cambridge  in  1591;  Tavistock  in  1535;  and  Canterbury  and  other  towns, 
at  periods  considerably  later.  The  press  made  veiy  little  progress  in  England 
during  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  first  complete  version  of  the  Bible  was  published  on  the  4th 
of  October,  1535. 

York  and  the  Ainsty  contiibuted  five  hundred  men  to  the  army  that  fonght 
against  the  Scots,  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  gained  the  memorable  victory 
of  Flodden  Field,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1613.  In  this  battle  James  IV., 
King  of  Scotland,  Henry's  brother-in-law,  was  slain.  Hia  body  was  conveyed 
to  York,  and  there  exposed  to  public  view,  till  Henry's  return  from  France, 
when  it  was  presented  to  him  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey. 

In  1531  the  City  of  York  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  "for  amending 
the  rivers  Ouse  and  Humber,  and  for  pulling  down  and  avoiding  of  fish- 
garths,  piles,  stakes,  and  other  things  set  in  the  said  rivers."  Previous  to 
this  year  there  were  fish-garths  tn  these  rivers,  which  were  so  injurious  to 
the  trade  of  York,  by  preventing  the  free  passage  of  ships  to  that  Gi^,  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  commonalty  petitioned  Parliament  for  this  Act,  for  the 
removal  of  the  obstructions. 

In  the  2 1th  of  this  reign  (1633),  the  price  of  provisions  was  fixed,  as  fol- 
lows : — beef  and  pork,  at  a  halfpenny  a  pound  i  veal  and  mutton,  at  a  half- 
penny and  half  a  farthing;  hens,  a  penny  each;  geese,  two-pence  eaoh; 
butter,  sixpence  a  stone ;  and  cheese,  eighteen-pence  a  stone ;  with  all  other 
articles  in  proportion.  The  shilling  of  that  day  was  worth  about  five  times 
that  sum  in  our  present  money. 

The  suppression  of  the  Monasteries,  which  commenced  in  1535,  escited  a 
great  senHation  in  Yorkshire,  and  all  throughont  the  northern  Counties. 
Before  this  period,  the  King  was  a  disputant  on  tenets  of  rehgion,  with 
Martin  Luther,  having  written  a  book  of  controversy,  stiU  extant,  entitied 
"A  Defence  of  the  Seven  Saoraraenta,  by  King  Heniy  VIII. ;"  for  the  merit 
of  which  the  Pope  and  Sacred  College  granted  him  the  distinguished  titie  of 
Eiitg  Offender  of  iJie'Fmth, — "  Rex  Fidei  Defensor,"  Thus  it  is  dear  that 
Henry  was  originally  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  the 
Pope's  refusal  to  grant  him  a  divorce  from  his  lawful  wife,  Catherine,  excited 
his  ire  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  resolved  to  try  whether  Acts  of  Parliament 
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did  not  possess  the  talismanio  power  of  deputing  or  constituting  himself  head 
of  the  church,  instead  of  the  Pope.  AccoTdiDgIj,iDl532,  am  Act  was  passed 
foi  extdnguishing  the  payment  of  Amtatet,  or  first-fruits  to  the  See  of  Romoj 
and  was  followed  bj  another  statute,  prohibiting  the  Pope  from  interfering 
in  the  nomination  of  Bishops;  and  the  Parliament,  which  met  in  1534, 
ratified  and  estabUahed  tho  King's  claim  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  CItvrck. 
Acts  were  also  passed  for  talung  away  the  benefit  of  Sanctuary;  for  giving 
thoiiist-fruits  to  the  King,  and  for  making  &  provision  for  suffragan  Bishops. 
Having  now  proved  the  fiexibilitj  of  his  Parliament,  and  being  either  aware 
that  his  revenues  were  not  adequate  to  gratify  his  insatiable  propenaily  for 
diversions,  feasting,  gaming,  and  public  sbovrs ;  or,  prompted  by  inordinate 
avarice,  he  nest  turned  bis  thoughts  to  the  religtous  and  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  first  obtained  an  Act  for  the  suppression  of  the 
smaller  Monasteriee.*  He  aiterwarda  ordered  Articles  of  AUeratiima  in  Be- 
Ugiout  Doctrines  to  be  exhibited,  and  they  were  Eagned  by  eighteen  Bishops, 
forty  Abbots  and  Priors,  seven  Deans,  seventeen  Proctors,  and  one  Master  of 
ft  College.  Most  of  the  larger  Monasteriea  were  dissolved  in  1640,  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  King;  and  fhus  the  foundations,  made  by  the  piety  and 
wisdom  of  our  forefathers,  for  the  benefit  of  religion,  learning,  and  the  relief 
of  tlie  poor,  lost  the  stability  of  their  settlements,  and  were  laid  at  the  mercy 
of  a  cruel,  dissolute,  and  licentious  Monarch ;  the  "  only  Prince  in  modem 
times  who  carried  judicial  murder  into  his  bed,  and  imbrued  hia  bauds  in 
tbe  blood  of  those  he  caressed."!  ^°  one  surely  can  suppose  that  in  Henry's 
newly-acquired  taate  for  sacril^e  and  church  plunder,  he  had  any  r^ard  for 
religion  or  God's  honour;|  for,  as  Bishop  Fisher  truly  said,  "it  is  not  so 

•  Bishop  Tanner,  Notit,  p.  S3,  Baja,  that  the  Act  for  the  snppreBsioD  of  the  leBset 
UoDasteries  vas  passed  about  Mardi,  1935.  Spelman,  in  his  Eisl«i7  or  Sscrileee,  p. 
188,  tells  OS,  that  the  bill  stndt  long  in  the  Hottae  of  Commona,  and  would  not  pass,  till 
the  Eing  sent  for  the  members  of  that  house,  and  told  them  be  would  have  the  bill  pass, 
or  have  some  of  thair  heads. 

t  Mcintosh's  History  of  EngUnd. 

I  "  Men  gsTB  (heir  lands,  as  the?  declared  in  the  deed  of  gift, '  ibc  the  glor;  of  God,' 
and  the;  charged  what  the;  so  gave  with  the  maintenance  of  masses;  if  refomuttion  had 
been  desired,  this  condition  wonld  have  been  repealed;  bat  this  would  not  bate  gorged 
that  &tal  covetousuess,  which,  b;  oonflsoating  the  endowments,  nn  headlong  into  the 
guilt  of  sacril^e.  But  again,  was  all  the  aonfiscuted  property  of  the  nature  above  des> 
eiibed  ?  Oar  own  experience  can  answer.  Were  ths  tithes  (now  impropriated )  of  much 
more  than  half  the  parishes  of  England,  given  to  superstitions  ueeB  >  Were  the  glebe 
lands,  and  glebe  honses,  of  om:  poor  vicarages  (now  in  tbe  hands  of  kjmen),  super- 
stitious and  nnhol;  things?  This  part  at  least  of  the  spoil  was  taken  atiictl;  firtm  lb« 
olergy."— JTiiSitforc*. 
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much  the  good  as  the  goodi  of  the  church,  that  he  looked  after."  And 
although  the  confiBcatioc  was  a  deserved  Teogeance,  if  the  gifts  of  the  pious 
fouaders  were  being  abused,  jet  it  "  vas  an  increase  of  guilt  in  the  King 
and  Parliament,  who  b;  not  preventing  the  abuse,  had  made  themselves 
partners  in  the  sin." 

'  In  the  reign  of  Heniy  V.,  York  contained,  besides  the  Cathedral,  fort^-one 
pBiieb  churches,  seventeen  chapels,  sixteen  hospitals,  and  nine  monasteries, 
or  convents,  consequently  the  suppression  of  the  rdigious  houses  inflicted  a 
terrible  blow  on  the  grandeur  of  the  City.  "  It  cannot  be  denied,"  observes 
Drake,  "that  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  by  King  Henry  VHE., 
vith  the  Chantries,  Chapels,  Hospitals,  and  other  houses,  for  the  snstenanoe 
of  the  poor,  that  this  &mou8,  and  then  flourishing  City  received  a  terrible 
shock,  by  the  tearing  up  of  those  foundations.  No  sooner  was  this  mandate 
given  here,  but  down  fell  the  Monasteries,  the  Hospitals,  Chapels,  and 
Priories,  in  this  City,  and  witii  them,  for  company,  I  suppose,  eighteen  parish 
churches,  the  materials  and  revenues  of  all  being  converted  to  secular  uses. 

Lord  Herbert,  in  his  History  of  Eing  Henry  Vm.,  tells  ns  that  many 
of  the  visitors  appointed  to  examine  into  Uie  state  of  the  monasteries, 
petitioned  the.  King  that  some  few  of  them  might  be  suflered  to  remain 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large ;  the  poor  receiving  fivm  them  great 
r^ief,  and  the  rich  good  education  for  their  children;  and  Bishop  Latimer 
also  earnestly  entreated  that,  at  least,  two  or  three  might  be  left  standing 
in  every  County,  to  be  nurseries  fiir  charity,  learning,  preaching,  study,  and 
prayer.  But  Cromwell,  by  the  King's  directions,  invaded  all,  nor  could  he 
be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  one  of  them  standing.  Notwithstanding  the 
immense  riches  which  Henry  had  obtained  from  tbe  suppressed  Abbeys, 
Friaries,  Nunneries,  and  Monasteries,  and  which  he  pretended  was  not  to  be 
converted  to  private  uses,  but  to  fill  his  exchequer  and  relieve  his  subjects, 
who  were  led  to  believe  that  they  should  never  hereafter  be  charged  widi 
subsidies,  fifteenths,  loans,  or  other  aids ;  yet  his  illgotten  wealth  was  very 
soon  lavished  away,  and  the  exchequer  being  reduced,  he  demanded  subsidies 
both  of  the  clei^  and  l^ty.  Accordingly,  the  Fariiament,  which  sat  in 
November,  164S,«  granted  him' a  subsidy  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound, 
and  the  convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  granted  him  a  continu- 
ation of  a  former  subsidy  of  six  shillings  in  the  pound.  Besides  there  were 
yet  in  the  Kingdom  several  Colleges,  Free  Chapels,  Chantries,  Hospitals, 
and  Fraternities;  and  as  Homy  had  demanded  a  subsidy,  this  obsequious 
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FarliomeDt,  appreliensiYe  that  further  dem&nds  might  be  made,  vety  liberally 
and  generously  gave  them  all  to  him ;  vrith  all  Uieir  sites,  buildiugB,  riches, 
lands,  possessions,  &a.,  amonnling  to  many  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Allei 
his  compliant  Parliament  had  granted  all  this,  Henry  came  to  the  House 
and  thanked  his  "  faithful  Commons  "  for  what  they  had  done,  telling  them 
"  that  never  King  was  more  blessed  than  he  was ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  assured  thorn  that  he  should  take  proper  care  for  the  supplying  of  the 
ministers,  for  encouraging  learning,  and  reliering  the  poor."*  The  ITni- 
versities,  however,  it  seems,  rather  suspected  him ;  for  they  now  made  ap- 
plication to  him,  that  they  might  not  be  included  in  the  Act  of  Dissolution 
of  Coll^^  and  Fraternilies ;  and  Dr.  Cos,  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
wrote  to  secretaiy  Paget,  requesting  him  to  represent  to  the  King  the  great 
want  of  schools,  preachers,  and  houses  for  orphans;  "that  there  were 
ravenous  wolves  about  his  Majesty,  which  would  devour  UniversitieB,  Cathe- 
drals, and  Ohantries.f  and  a  tlmusand  times  as  much,  so  that  posterity 
would  wonder  at  such  things ;  he  therefore  desired  that  the  Universities,  at 
least,  might  be  secured  tmra  their  spoils."^  These  solicitations  produced 
the  desired  efiect  1  for  Heniy,  by  confirming  the  anuent  r^hts  of  the  Uni- 
versities, dispelled  their  feara,  and  assured  theia  that  their  revenues  should 
remain  untouched.  By  way  of  atonement  for  the  havoo  made  in  the  reli- 
gious houses,  in  conjunction  with  other  motives,  partaking  more  of  policy 
than  retribution,  Henry  erected  six  Bishop's  Sees,  on  the  ruin  of  as  many  of 
the  most  opulent  monasteries,  and  appropriated  a  part  of  the  revenues  of 
those  Monasteries  to  the  maintenance  of  the  new  prelates.  But  even  these 
were  at  first  so  scantily  endowed,  that  the  new  prelates  for  some  years  en- 
joyed little  more  than  a  nominal  income-S 

•  Burnet. 

+  It  was  the  CDEtom,  in  uioient  times,  for  Lords  of  Manors,  and  penona  of  vealth 
and  importance,  to  bnild  small  ohapeb  or  aide  aiales  to  tbair  poTiab  cborcbos,  dedicated 
in  honour  of  some  bfonrite  aaint,  and  these  were  endowed  with  lands  goffleieDt  for  the 
maintenance  of  one  or  more  ehsntors  or  prieBta,  who  were  to  sing  masses  at  the  altar 
erected  Ifaerein,  for  the  sonl  of  the  founder  and  those  of  his  ancestors  and  posteri^; 
these  ehanti7  chapels  served  also  as  a  burial  place  for  the  fonnder  and  his  bmilj. 
There  were  frequently  man;  ehonbies  in  one  charch,  and  the/ were  generaUf  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  church  li;  a  screen.  Fuller  sajs,  "  Chantries  were  A^jtcUve*.  not 
able  to  stand  by  themselves,  and  therefore  united,  for  their  better  support,  to  some  p«. 
rochial,  coUegiate,  or  cathedral  chnroh.'*  Before  the  Befonnation.mnehof  the  proper!; 
of  the  UniTenitieB  was  held  on  the  condition  of  the  pertbrmance  of  obantry  services. 

Fru  Clu^U,  though  endowed  for  the  same  use  and  service  as  chantries,  were  inde- 
pendent of  any  ahoroh  or  other  eccIesiaBticsl  edifice.  "They  had  more  room  Air 
priealB,"  says  Fuller,  "  and  more  priests  for  that  room." 

i    Bmnet       |  Journals,  112.    Strype  1,    Boo.,  370.    J^er,  ziv.,  709, 7IS,  to. 
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To  soften  the  oAium  of  these  measures,  much  has  beea  said  of  the  iinmo- 
ralitj  practised,  or  supposed  to  be  practised,  within  the  mouastaries.  "  It  is 
not  in  human  nature,"  writes  Dr.  Lingard,  "  that  in  numerous  societies  o£ 
men,  all  should  be  equally  Ttrtuons.  The  monks  of  different  descriptions 
amounted  to  many  thousaode ;  and  in  such  a  multitude  there  most  have 
existed  individuals,  whose  conduct  was  a  disgrace  to  their  profeesioa.  But 
when  this  has  been  conceded  on  the  one  hand,  it  ought  to  be  admitted  on  the 
other,  that  the  ohajfges  against  them  are  entitled  to  very  little  crediL  Thej 
were  ez  parte  statements,  to  which  the  accused  had  no  opportunitj  of  re- 
plying, and  were  mado  to  silence  enquiry,  and  sanctify  injuslioe.  Of  the 
commisuonera,  some  wore  not  very  immaoulate  characters  themselTcs ;  all 
were  stimulated  to  invent  and  eiaggeralei  both  by  the  known  n^iacity  of  the 
King,  and  by  their  own  prospects  of  personal  interest."* 

The  suppression  of  the  religious  institutions,  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
property  of  the  church,  and  the  patrimony  of  tho  poor  to  "  the  King's  ME^oaty's 
use ;"  the  turning  out  of  so  many  priests,  monks,  nuns,  sick  and  aged  people, 
(o  starre,  or  Ix^  their  bread,  so  exasperated  the  people  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties, who  retained  a  strong  attachment  to  the  ancient  doctrines,  that  in  158S 
a  large  multitude  rose  in  open  rebellion,  and  demanded  the  redress  of  these 
grioTaiuies;  that  is,  tho  re-eatabUshment  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
monastiii  institutions.!  ^^e  ftret  who  appeared  in  arms  were  the  men  <^ 
Lincolnshire,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Mackerel,  Prior  of  Burlings,  who 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Ci^tain  Cobler ;  and  so  fonoidable  was  their  force, 
that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  royal  commander,  deemed  it  more  prudent  to 
UE^ooiate  than  to  fight  In  the  five  other  counties,  the  insurrection  had 
assumed  a  more  formidable  appearance.    From  the  borders  of  Scotland  to 

•  Hist  Eng,  Tol,  fi.  p.  aau,  fc.  8to. 
t  Tba  aDonal  rents  of  tho  360  lesser  eelsblislimoDts,  nbich  were  dissolved  in  1S30, 
Bmoonted  to  ^33,000. ;  and  tho  goods,  lands,  pUte,  Ao.,  belonging  to  these  houses,  were 
Taluad  at  £100,000.,  but  are  said  to  have  been  worth  Ihrea  times  that  nun.  By  the 
eiqipreesion  of  the  greater  monasteries,  in  1530,  the  King  gained  a  revenae  of  more  tbu) 
£100,000.  a  ]'OBr,  besides  large  sums  in  plalo  and  jewels.  The  ammal  revenae  of  aQ 
the  suppressed  honsee  amonntod  to  £li3,QU.  12s.  SJd.,  abont  ona-ond-twendetli  put 
of  the  wbole  rental  of  Uie  Eingdoni,  if  Hums  be  correct  in  talung  that  rental  at  tbree 
luiUionB,  as  Uie  rents  were  then  TUlued.  Burnet  soys  that  they  were  at  least  ten  times 
as  much  in  real  value ;  for  the  Abbots  and  Priors  having  some  presentiment  of  the  im- 
pending storm,  had  fixed  the  yearly  rents  very  low,  and  raised  the  Sues  very  high,  Uiat 
they  might  have  somethiog  to  snbsist  on  when  tbey  should  bo  expelled  their  houses. 
Bendes  tlte  rents  of  the  lands  bebnging  to  the  monastories,  Henry  received  a  consi- 
derable sum  arising  &om  the  ehuroh  ornaments,  plate,  goods,  lead,  bella,  and  other 
'  ~s,  which  ho  thought  it  not  proper  Co  have  valued  at  all. 
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tbe  Hnmber,  the  inbabiUntB  had  generally  bound  themBelves  bj  oath  to  rtsnd 
by  each  other. 

Not  was  the  inBarrection  long  confined  to  the  common  people.  Rapin  and 
others  tell  us  that  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  former  patrons  of  the  dia- 
solved  bonaea,  had  joined  the  standard  of  reTolt>  The  Archbishop  of  York, 
the  Lords  Neville,  D'Arcy,  Lnmley,  and  Latimer;  Sir  Robert  Constable,  Sir 
John  Bnlmer,  Sir  Stephen  Hamilton,  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Northamberland,  and  many  other  Knights  and  gentlemen  of  the  north, 
were  amongst  the  insurgents.  The  real  leaders  seem  not  to  have  been 
known,  but  the  reb^,  amounting  in  number  to  upifards  of  40,000  men, 
were  under  the  nominal  command  of  Kiohard  or  Robert  Aske,  of  Aughton,  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  fortune  and  infiuence  in  Yorkshire ;  and  the  enter- 
prise  was  quaintly  termed  the  PUgrimage  of  Grace.  The  oath  taken  by  the 
"  Pilgrims"  was,  "  that  they  should  enter  into  this  pilgrimage  for  the  love 
which  they  bore  to  Almighty  God,  his  faith,  the  holy  aharoh,  and  the  main- 
tenance thereof;  the  preservation  of  the  King's  person  and  issue ;  the 
pnrifylag  of  the  nobili^,  and  expulsion  of  villein  blood  and  evil  coansellors 
from  his  graoe  and  privy  counoil;  not  for  any  private  profit,  nor  to  do  dis- 
pleasure to  any  private  person,  nor  to  slay  or  murder  through  envy,  hut  to 
pat  sway  aU  fears,  and  to  take  afore  them  the  Cross  of  Christ,  his  faith,  and 
the  restitution  of  the  churah,  and  the  suppFesaion  of  heretics  and  their 
opinions."  On  their  banners  were  painted  the  Crocifixion  of  our  Sarionr, 
and  the  chahce  and  host,  the  emblems  of  thdr  belief.  A  number  of  ccclesi- 
astios  marohed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in  the  habits  of  their  order,  carrying 
crosses  in  their  hands,  and  wearing  on  their  sleeves  an  emblem  of  tbe  five 
wounds  of  Christ,  with  the  name  of  Jesus  wrought  in  the  middle.  Wherever 
the  pilgrims  appeared,  the  qected  monks  were  placed  in  their  monasteries, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  take  the  oath,  and  to  join  the  army. 
Henry  immediately  issned  commissions  to  several  Lorda  to  levy  troops,  but 
from  the  backwardneas  of  the  people,  the  army  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
oppose  the  insurgents.  Aake,  in  the  meantime,  did  not  remain  inactive.  He 
divided  his  army  into  separate  divisions — one  of  which  took  possession  of 
Fontefraot  Castle,  whilst  another  division  made  themselves  master  of  the 
City  of  York ;  and  a  third,  under  the  command  of  one  Hallam,  took  Hull  by 
Burpriae.  The  strong  Castles  of  Skipton  and  Scarborough  were  preserved 
by  the  courage  and  loyal^  of  the  garrisons.  The  King  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  be  told  the  rebds  that  they  ought  no  more  to  pretend  to  give  jndg- 
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ment  with  regard  to  government,  tiian  a  blind  man  with  regard  to  ooloura ; 
— "  And  we,"  he  added,  "  with  our  whole  connoil,  think  it  right  strange  that 
ye,  who  are  but  brutes,  and  inexpert  folks,  do  toko  upon  jou  to  appoint  ub, 
who  be  meet  or  not  for  our  council." 

Aske,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  then  hastened  to  obtain  possession  of 
Doacaster.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  though  without  any  commission, 
armed  his  tenantry,  and  threw  himself  into  the  town ;  he  was  soon  joined  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  King's  lientonant,  with  a  small  army  of  6,000  men, 
and  a  battery  of  cannon  was  erected  to  protect  the  bridge..  The  Dnke  en- 
camifed  near  Doncaster,  and  entered  into  a  n^olJAtion  with  the  rebels,  who 
had  taken  their  stand  at  Scawsby  Leas.  On  the  30th  of  October,  1636,  the 
Duke  sent  a  herald  with  a  proclamation  to  the  insurgents ;  Aake,  sitting  in 
state,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Tork  on  the  one  hand,  and  Lord  D'Arcy  on  the 
other,  gave  the  herald  an  audience,  but  on  hearing  the  contents  of  the  pro- 
clamation, he  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  pabllshed  to  the  army.  Henry,  who 
was  now  greatly  alarmed,  issued  a  proclamation,  oommanding  all  the  nobility 
to  meet  him  at  Northampton.  Meanwhile  the  insn^ents  advanced  toirards 
the  detachment  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  was  stationed  to 
defend  the  bridge  which  formed  the  pass  between  the  two  armies.*  A  most 
fortunate  circumstance  for  the  King  occurred  at  this  j  onctnre,  the  river  Don, 
nhicb  wss  fbrdable  in  seveisl  places,  was  sow  so  swollen  by  a  heavy  rain 
that  it  was  imposeible  to  effect  a  pass^e  over  it ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  the 
royal  army  must  have  been  defeated ;  though,  under  the  circumstances,  it  ie 
impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been  tbo  consequence,  for  the  Duke, 
though  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  Kiog,  was  averse  to 
the  alterations  made  in  religion,  and  it  could  not,  therefore,  be  agreeable  to 
him  to  oppose  men  who  were  defending  a  cause  which  be  secretly  approved. 

During  these  protracted  negociations,  the  King  was  enabled  to  strengthen 
bis  army,  which  so  alarmed  many  of  tbe  rebeb,  that  they,  suspecting  diey 
were  betrayed  by  their  leaders,  withdrew  themselves  from  the  cause.  Wearied 
at  length  by  the  delays  in  the  nc^ociation,  the  main  body  of  the  rebels, 
which  still  remained  in  their  camp,  resolved  to  renew  hostilities,  and  to 
attack  the  royal  army  at  Doncaster;  but  this,  however  was  prevented  by 
another  viobnt  rain,  which  rendered  the  river  impassable. 

Heniy  now  sent  a  general  pardon  for  the  insurgents  who  should  lay  down 
their  arms,  excepting  only  ten  persons,  six  of  whom  were  named,  and  four 
not  named.    This  offer  was  r^ected,  and  after  many  ddaye  and  tedious 
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n^ocialiorts,  the  King  proposed  that  the  rebels  Bhonld  send  depaties  to  treat 
for  peace.  This  piopoBol  nas  accepted,  and  at  a  conference  held  at  Don- 
caster,  on  the  Bth  of  December,  the  depa^es  made  the  folloving  demands : — 

1st. — That  a  general  pardon  should  be  granted  without  any  exception. 

3nd. — That  a  Parliament  should  be  held  at  York. 

3rd. — That  a  Court  of  Justice  should  be  erected  there,  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  northern  counties  should  not  be  brought  to  London  on  any 
lawsuit. 

4th. — That  some  Acts  of  the  lat«  Failiament,  which  were  too  grievoas  to 
the  peof^,  should  be  repealed. 

6th. — That  the  Princess  Maij  should  be  declared  li^timate. 

6th. — Tfast  the  Papal  anthoritj  should  be  re-estabBshed  on  its  former 
footing. 

7th. — That  the  suppressed  monasteries  should  be  restored  to  their  former 
state. 

8th. — That  tfao  Lutherans,  and  all  innoTatore  in  religion,  should  be 
severely  punished. 

9th. — That  Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell;  Audley,  the  Lord  Chancellor;  and 
Eich,  the  Attorney  General;  should  be  removed  from  the  Council,  and 
excluded  from  the  next  Parliament. 

10th. — That  Lee  and  Leighton,  visitors  of  the  monasteries,  should  be 
imprisoned,  and  brought  to  account  for  their  briberies  and  extortions.* 

This  conference  broke  up  without  producing  any  eETcct,  but  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  advised  the  King  to  comply  with,  at  least,  some  of  their  demands. 
Henry  therefore  promised  that  their  grievances  should  be  patiently  discussed 
at  the  next  Parhament,  which,  he  agreed,  was  to  be  held  at  York;  and  he 
alao  offered  a  general  pardon  to  the  rebels.  Aske  and  the  other  leaders 
accepted  the  King's  oSer,  and  the  treaty  being  concluded,  the  insurgents 
immediately  dispersed.  But  Henry,  freed  from  his  apprehensions,  neglected 
to  redeem  his  promise,  and  in  less  than  two  months  the  "  Pilgrims"  were 
^ain  in  arms ;  but  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  a  more  numerous  force  over- 
powered them,  after  they  had  failed  in  two  successive  attempts  to  surprise 
HqU  and  Carlisle.  X,ord  D'Arcey,  Robert  Aske,  and  many  other  leaders 
were  taken,  and  executed.  The  Abbots  of  Fountains,  Jervaux,  and  Rivaulz, 
the  Prior  of  Bridlington,  and  others,  were  executed  at  Tyburn ;  Sir  Robert 
Constable  was  hauged  in  chains,  over  Beverley  gate,  at  Hull;  Aske  was 
Bospesded  tnat  a  tower,  probably  Clifford's,  at  Yoik;  D'Arcey  was  bo- 

•  BKsia,  voL  i.,  page  811]. 
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headed  at  Tower  Hill,  in  Louden;  and  seTentj-fonr  of  the  officers  were 
hung  on  the  walls  of  Carlisle. 

The  Berend  rebellions  nhich  occurred  in  the  north  having  subsided,  and 
the  King's  anger  being  satiated  with  the  blood  of  the  chief  rebels,  he  issued 
out  a  goneral  pardon  to  all  the  northern  counties,  excepting,  however,  twenty- 
two  persons,  most  of  whom  were  taken,  aud  actually  suffered  in  one  place  or 
another. 

la  the  month  of  August,  1541,  Henry,  in  order  to  quiet  tbe  minds  of  the 
people,  receive  tlieir  submission,  and  reconcile  them  to  his  government, 
made  a  progress  to  the  iiortii,  accompanied  by  the  Queen.  Another  motive 
for  this  journey  was,  that  he  proposed  to  have  a  conference  at  York,  with  bis 
nephew.  Jamas  V.,  King  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  settle,  if  possible,  a  lasting 
peacc.«  "On  hia  entrance  into  Yorkshire,  he  was  met  by  two  hundred 
gentlemen  of  the  same  shire,  iu  coats  of  velvet,  and  four  thousand  tall  yeomen 
and  serving  men,  well  horsed,  who,  on  their  knees,  maJo  submission  to  him 
by  the  mouth  of  Sir  Eobert  Bowea,  and  gave  to  the  King  £300.  On  Bams- 
dale,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  with  more  than  three  hundred  priests,  met  the 
King,  and,  making  a  like  submission,  gave  to  him  £600.  The  like  sub- 
mission was  mode  by  the  Mayors  of  York,  Newcastle,  and  Hull,  and  each  of 
them  gave  the  King  £100."t  ■ 

Tho  Scottish  nobility  and  ecclesiastics  doubting  the  sincerity  of  Henry, 
prevailed  upon  James  to  forego  the  proposed  meeting ;  and  thus  disappointed, 
the  English  monarch,  after  a  sojourn  of  twelve  days,  loft  York  abruptly  on 
the  39th  of  September.  During  his  stay  here,  he  established  a  President 
and  Council  in  the  City,  under  the  great  seal  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  which 
continued  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  first  President  was  Thomas,  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  The  power  of  this  court  was  to  hear  and  determine  nil  causes  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Trent.  In  the  same  year.  Sir  John  Neville,  knt.,  and 
ten  other  persons,  were  taken  in  rebellion,  and  executed  at  York. 

Soon  after  the  King  abolished  tho  papal  authority  in  England,  the  clergy 
were  divided  into  two  opposite  factious,  denominated  the  men  of  the  old  and 
the  new  learning.  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Lee,  Archbishop  of 
York,  with  the  Bisliops  of  I,ondon,  Durham,  and  Bath  and  Wells,  were  at 
the  head  of  the  former;  and  the  leaders  of  the  latter  were  Cranmer,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  Latimer,  Bishopof  Worcester;  and  Sh  ax  ton  and  Fox, 
Bishops  of  Sarum  and  Hereford.  And  during  the  whole  of  the  time,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  revolt,  until  the  death  of  the  King,  the  creed  of  the 

•  HuMO,  vol.  iT.,  p.  183.       t  HoUinshcil  Chron.,  Ista. 
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Chmch  of  Eogland  depended  on  the  theological  caprice  of  ita  supreme  head. 
Henty's  infallibilitj  cootJnuallf  oscillated  between  the  two  parties  in  the 
church.  His  hostility  to  Uie  Court  of  Rome  led  him  at  times  to  incline  to  the 
men  of  the  new  leuiiing ;  but  his  attachment  to  the  ancient  faith — which  is 
most  manifest  throughout  the  work  — quickly  brought  him  back.  The  leaders 
of  both  parties,  wannly  as  they  might  be  attached  to  their  own  opinions,  did 
not  aspire  to  the  ciown  of  martyrdom ;  they  were  always  ready  to  suppress, 
or  even  (o  abjure,  thcii  real  sendments  at  the  command  of  their  wayward  and 
imperious  master.  Both  parties  carefully  studied  the  inclinations  of  the 
King,  and  sought  by  the  most  servile  submission  to  win  his  confidence.  In 
1536,  the  bead  of  the  church,  with  the  aid  of  his  thcologiaus,  compiled  certain 
"Articles,"  which  were  ordered  to  be  read  to  the  people  in  the  churches 
widiout  any  comment  The  Book  of  Articles  may  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  declares  that  the  belief  in  the  three  Creeds — the  Apostles',  the 
Nicene,  and  the  Athanasion — is  necessary  for  salvatiou ;  the  second  explains 
the  three  gnat  Sacraments  of  Baptism,  Penauce,  and  the  Holy  Enchorist, 
and  pranounces  them  the  ordinary  means  of  justification;  and  the  third 
teaches  that,  though  the  use  of  images,  the  intercession  of  saints,  and  the 
usual  csremonies  in  the  sorride,  have  not  in  themselves  tho  power  to  remit 
nu,  or  justify  the  soul,  yet  they  are  highly  profitable,  and  ought  to  be 
retained.  Henry  having  by  these  Articles,  fixed  the  landmarks  of  English 
orthodoxy,  now  ordered  the  Convocation  "to  set  forth  a  plain  and  sincere 
exposition  of  doctrine  "  for  the  better  information  of  bis  subjects.  This  task 
was  accomplished  by  the  publicatioa  of  a  book,  entitled,  "  The  Oodly  and 
Pious  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,'" — a  work  which  was  subscribed  by  all 
the  Bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  pronounced  by  them  to  accord 
"in  all  things  with  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture."  It  explains  the  Creeds, 
the  seven  Sacraments,  whioh  it  divides  into  three  of  a  higher,  and  four  of  a 
lower  order,  the  ten  Commandments,  the  Paternoster  and  Ave  Maria,  Justi- 
Acation,  and  Purgatoiy.  It  denies  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  inculcates 
passive  obedience  to  the  King;  and  that  Sovereigns  are  accountable  to  God 
alone ;  and  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  earnestness  with  which  it  refuses 
salvation  to  all  persons  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church.  By  way  of 
GWicesdon  to  the  men  of  the  new  learning,  as  well  as  to  replenish  his  cofTera, 
the  King  ordered  a  number  of  holidays  to  be  abolished,  shrines  to  be  de- 
molished, and  superstitious  relics  to  be  burnt.  There  is  one  proceeding  in 
connection  with  this  order,  which  on  account  of  its  singularity  and  absurdity 
deserves  attention. 

In  tile  rei^  of  Heniy  IL,  Thomas  k  Becket,  Arohbishop  of  Canterbair, 
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Bometime  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  a  great  champion  of  the 
rights  of  the  churcb,  had  been  murdered  in  his  own  Cathedral  b;  four  gentle- 
men in  the  King's  service,  who  mistook  for  a  command  a  rash  expression  of 
their  master.*  The  prelate  was  afterwards  canonized  by  the  Pope,  and  the 
anniversary  of  his  martyrdom  was  consecrated  to  God  in  honour  of  the  saint. 
It  was  now  suggested  to  Henry  VHI.,  that  so  long  as  the  name  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  should  remain  in  the  calendar,  men  would  be  stimulated  by 
his  example  to  brave  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  their  Sovereign.  TSe 
King's  attorney  was  therefore  instructed  to  exhibit  an  information  against 
"  Thomas  Becket,  sometime  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;"  and  that  individual 
was  formally  cited  to  appear  in  court,  and  answer  to  the  charge.  The  saint 
having  n^lected  to  quit  the  tomb,  in  whioh  he  had  reposed  for  more  than 
three  centuries  and  a  half,  would  have  been  decided  against  for  default,  had 
not  the  King,  by  his  special  grace,  assigned  him  a  counsel.  The  court  aat 
at  Westminster;  the  Attoruey-General  and  the  advocate  of  the  accused  were 
heard;  and  sentence  was  finally  pronounced  that  Becket  had  been  guilty  uf 
rebellion,  contumacy,  and  treason ;  that  his  bones  should  be  publicly  burnt, 
and  that  the  offeiings  which  had  been  made  at  his  shrine  should  bo  forfeited 
to  the  Crown.f  The  sentence  was  executed  in  due  form ;  and  the  gold,  silver, 
and  jewels,  the  spoils  obtained  by  the  demolition  of  the  shrine,  were  conveyed 
in  two  ponderous  coffers  to  the  royal  treasury.  A  proclamation  was  after- 
wards published,  stating  that  forasmuch  as  it  now  clearly  appeared  that 
Thomas  Becket  had  been  killed  in  a  riot  excited  by  his  own  obstinacy,  and 
had  been  canonized  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  King's  Majesty  thought  it 
expedient  to  declare  that  be  was  no  saint,  but  rather  a  rebel  and  traitor  to 
his  Prince,  and  therefore  commanded  that  be  should  not  be  esteemed  or  colled 
a  saint ;  that  all  images  and  pictures  of  him  should  be  destroyed ;  the  fes- 
tivals in  his  honour  be  abolished,  and  bis  name  and  remembrance  be  erased 
ODt  of  all  books,  under  pain  of  impiieonmentj  Henry  made  his  own  judg- 
ment the  standard  of  orthodoxy ;  and  he  executed  the  laws  against  those  who 

•  The  Archbishop  having  IVequentij  given  offeoce  to  the  Eiog,  by  oppeaiiig  his  deeigiu 
upon  the  rights  end  property  of  the  chuich,  the  Slag,  one  da;  in  a  tmnEport  of  tary, 
cried  out,  and  repeated  aaveral  times,  that "  he  cnned  all  those  whom  he  had  honoured 
with  his  friendship,  and  enriched  by  Ma  bounty,  seeing  none  of  them  had  the  courage 
to  rid  Vi'i'  of  one  Bishop,  who  gaie  him  more  trouble  than  nil  the  rest  of  his  tnbjects." 
Hearing  these  words,  Sir  William  Trncf,  Sir  Hogb  Morville,  Sir  Hicbard  Briton,  and 
Sit  Reginald  Fitz-Orson, "  who,"  sajs  Butler,  "  had  no  other  religion  than  to  flatter  their 
Prince,"  conspired  privatal;  to  murder  the  Archbiahop,  and  peipetrat«d  the  sacrilegioUB 
■etonUneSStliof  Deoember,  1170. 

t  Vmk.  Con.,  iii.,  8304.       ]  Ibid,  8U. 
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differed  from  him,  with  eqnal  rigour,  both  before  and  aiter  his  quarrd  with 
the  Court  of  Borne.  Before  that  event  the  teachers  of  Lollardism  excited 
his  ire ;  and  after  it  he  was  uot  lees  eager  to  light  the  faggot  for  the  pQuish- 
ment  of  heresy.  A  number  of  German  Anabaptists  landed  in  England  in 
1635 ;  the^  were  instantly  apprehended,  and  foarteeo  of  them,  who  refused 
to  recant,  were  condemned  to  the  Sames.  In  1588  more  misBionaries  of  the 
same  sect  followed,  and  a  similar  fate  was  awarded  to  them.  Kenry'a  own 
relations  and  friends  were  sacrificed  on  the  plea  of  high  treason  or  heresy ; 
and  even  Cromwell,  hie  Vicar-General  and  factotum,  who,  bj  cunning  and 
serrilit;,  had  raised  himself  from  the  shop  of  a  fuller  to  the  Earldom  of 
Essex,  and  the  highest  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  died  on  the  soafibld. 

In  1541  the  King  published  six  articles  of  belief,  in  the  form  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  1st  article  declared  that  in  the  Blessed  Enoharist  is  really 
present  tho  natural  body  of  Christ,  under  the  forms  and  without  the  substance 
of  bread  and  wine.  Qad.  That  communion  uuderboth  kinds  is  not  neceasaiy 
adtalutem.  8rd.  That  priests  may  not  marry  by  the  law  of  God.  4th.  That 
TOWS  of  chastity  are  to  be  observed.  Bth.  That  private  masses  ought  to  be 
retained.  And  8th.  That  the  use  of  auricular  confession  is  expedient  and 
necessary.  This  statute  declares  that  if  any  person  preach,  write,  or  dispute 
against  the  first  article,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  abjure,  but  shall  suffer 
death  as  a  heretic ;  or  if  he  preach,  write,  or  speak  openly  against  any  of  the 
other  five,  he  shall  incur  the  usual  penalties  of  felony.  Thus  it  appears  that 
Henry  was  still  opposed  to  the  Lutheran  doctrines  of  Justification  by  Faith 
alone,  Ac.  By  law  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  were  now  placed  on  an  eqnal 
footing  in  respect  to  capital  punishment.  If  to  admit  the  papal  supremacy 
was  treason,  to  r^ect  the  papal  creed  was  heresy.  The  one  oonld  be  expiated 
only  by  the  halter  and  the  knife ;  the  other  led  the  offender  to  the  stake  and 
the  fa^ot.  On  one  occasion  Powel,  Abel,  and  Featherstone,  who  had  been 
att&inted  for  denying  the  supremacy  of  the  King ;  and  Barnes,  Garret,  and 
Jerome,  for  maintaining  heterodox  opinions,  were  coupled.  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  on  the  same  hurdles ;  drawn  together  from  the  Tower  to  Smith- 
field,  and  while  the  former  were  hanged  and  quartered  as  traitors,  the  latter 
were  consumed  in  the  flames  as  heretics. 

The  King  had  formerly  sanctioned  the  publication  of  an  English  version 
of  the  Bible,  and  granted  permission  to  all  his  subjects  to  peruse  it ;  hut  in 
1643,  he  had  discovered  that  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  holy  volumes 
had  not  only  generated  a  race  of  teachers  who  promulgated  doctrines  the 
most  strange  and  contradictory,  but  had  taught  ignorant  men  to  discuss  the 
meaning  of  the  inspired  writings  in  alehoases  and  taverns,  till,  heated_with 
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oontrorerey  and  liqoor,  they  buret  into  ipjurious  langiug«  and  provoked  each 
other  to  breaches  of  the  peace.  And  in  hia  last  speech  to  the  PaTliameDt, 
he  complained  bitterly  of  the  religians  diaseneiaiis  vhich  pervaded  every 
parish  in  the  realm.  A^r  observing  that  It  vas  partly  the  &nlt  of  the 
clergy,  some  of  whom  were  "  so  stiff  in  their  old  mompEdmuB,  and  others  so 
■  biuy  in  their  new  eampBimas,"  instead  of  preaching  the  word  of  God,  they 
vrere  employed  in  railing  at  each  other;  and  partly  the  fault  of  the  laity,  who 
delighted  in  censuring  the  proceedings  of  the  clergy,  he  said :  "  If  you  know 
that  any  preach  perverse  doctrine,  come  and  declare  it  to  some  of  our  Council, 
or  to  US,  to  whom  is  committed  by  God  the  authority  to  refonn  and  order 
such  causes  and  behaviours;  and  bo  not  judges  yourselves  (^  your  own 
fantastical  opinions  and  vain  expositions;  and  although  you  be  permitted  to 
read  holy  Scripture,  and  to  have  the  word  of  God  in  your  mother  tongue,  you 
must  understand  it  is  licensed  you  so  to  do,  only  to  inform  your  conscience, 
and  inform  your  children  and  familiee,  and  not  to  dispute,  and  to  make 
Scripture  a  railing  and  taunting  stock  against  priests  and  preachers.  I  am 
very  soriy  to  know  and  hear,"  he  added,  "how  irreverently  that  precious 
jewd,  the  word  of  God,  is  disputed,  rhymed,  sung,  <u>d  jingled,  in  every  ale- 
house and  tavom,  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  and  doctrine  of  the  same ; 
and  yet  I  am  as  muoh  sorry,  that  the  readers  of  the  same  follow  it  in  doing 
BO  faintly  and  coldly.  For  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  charity  was  never  so  faint 
among  you,  and  virtuous  and  godly  living  was  never  lees  used,  nor  God 
himself  among  you  never  less  served."* 

Tyndal's  and  Coverdale's  versions  of  the  Bible  were  this  year  (1643) 
ordered  to  be  disused  altogether,  as  "  crafty,  fidse,  and  untrue ; "  and  per- 
misnon  to  read  the  authorised  translation,  without  note  or  comment,  was 
confined  to  persons  of  the  rank  of  lords  or  gentlemen.  A  new  work  was 
published  in  the  same  year,  with  the  title  of  "  A  necessary  Doctrine  and 
Erudition  for  any  christned  man,"  or  the  "  King's  Book."  This  book,  the 
oonpoaition  of  whioh  occupied  two  committees  of  prelates  and  theologians 
for  three  years,  contmns  a  more  full  exposition  of  the  doctrines  to  be  taught, 
than  that  given  in  a  previously  published  book,  called  "  The  Institution," 
with  the  addition  of  Transabstautiation,  and  the  suffioiency  of  communiim 
vnd&  one  kind.  The  doofariaee  contained  in  this  book  were  approved  of  by 
both  Houses  of  Convoeatioii ;  and  the  An^bishop  ordered  them  to  be  studied 
Mid  followed  by  every  preacher. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  rdgn,  Henry  became  more  otbitraiy,  both 

•  Hdl,p.  leo. 
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in  epiritufds  and  temporals.  The  Aicbbishope  of  Canterbni;  and  York, 
the  Btebop  of  Xxindon,  and  eeTerHl  other  prelates,  were  obliged  to  make 
coDTeyances  in  his  favour,  of  man;  manors  beloi^ing  to  tbeir  difEennt 
dioceses,  upon  very  elight  considerations,  and  these  deeds  were  confirmed  bj 
Parliament* 

After  having  long  indulged  without  restraint,  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
Henry  at  last  became  so  enormouHty  corpulent,  that  he  could  ndtber  sup- 
port the  w^bt  of  his  own  body,  nor  remove  without  the  aid  of  machinery 
into  the  diSeient  apartments  of  his  Palace.  Even  the  fatigue  of  subscribing 
his  name  to  the  writings  which  required  his  siguature,  was  more  than  he 
could  bear ;  and  three  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  perform  that  duty. 
An  inveterate  ulcer  in  the  tliigh,  which  had  more  than  once  threatened  his 
life,  and  which  now  seemed  to  baffle  all  the  skill  of  his  surgeons,  added  to 
tbe  irascibility  of  his  temper ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1546,  his 
health  was  rapidly  declining.  In  his  last  illness,  according  to  one  account, 
be  was  constantly  attended  by  his  confessor,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester;  he  heard 
mass  daily  in  his  chamber,  and  received  the  communion  under  one  kind. 
Another  acconnt  states  that  he  died  in  the  aoguish  of  despair;  and  a  third 
represents  him  refusing  epiritoal  aid  till  he  could  only  reply  to  the  exhortation 
of  the  Bishop  by  a  squeeze  of  tbe  hand.  As  the  awful  hour  of  hia  disso- 
iution  approached,  we  are  told  by  Burnet,  that  he  became  more  froward, 
imperions,  and  untractable,  than  ever.  Hia  couitiers  durst  not  remind  him 
of  tbe  change  he  was  shortly  to  undergo,  or  desire  him  to  prepare  himself 
for  it.  At  length,  Bumot  says.  Sir  Anthony  Denny  had  the  courage  and 
honesty  to  disclose  it  to  him ;  tbe  King  expressed  hie  sorrow  for  the  sina  of 
his  past  life,  and  said  be  trusted  in  the  mercies  of  Christ,  which  were  greater 
than  his  sius.  He  died  at  Westminster,  on  Friday,  the  SSth  of  January, 
1S47,  in  tbe  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-eighth  of  bis  reign,  leaving 
behind  him  tbe  terrible  character,  that  throughout  his  long  reign  be  neither 
spared  man  in  his  anger,  nor  woman  in  bis  lust.  By  his  will  he  provided 
for  the  interment  of  his  body,  tbe  celebration  of  masses,  and  the  distribution 
of  alms  for  the  benefit  of  bis  soul.-f  This  will  is  now  deposited  in  the 
Chapter  House,  Westminster. 

•  Vide  the  Act  S7th  Henry  Vin.,  c.  16. 
t  The  liody  of  Henry  lay  in  state  in  the  Ch»pel  of  Whilehsll,  which  was  hung  irith 
black  cloth;  eighty  lai^e  wax  tapers  were  kept  oonstontly  bamiug;  twelve  lords  moarners 
act  BTotmd  Fithiji  a  rail ;  and  every  day  tpossea  and  a  dirge  were  performed.  At  the 
eammenoement  of  the  serrice,  Norroy,  Eiug-at-ArniB,  called  aloud:  "Of  your  charity, 
pray  for  the  soul  of  the  high  aod  mighty  Prince,  our  Into  Sovereign  Lord,  Henry  VHI." 
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Henry  VHE.  was  sacceeded  on  tlie  throne  b;  bis  only  son  Edward  VI., 
(b;  Jane  Sejmour,  his  third  Queen),  being  then  just  nine  years  old.  His 
coronation  was  solomnized  on  the  SOth  of  the  following  month  (Febmary),  a 
new  form  hating  being  drawn  up  for  it,  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
now  called  the  Lord  Protector,  and  the  ceremony  was  conctoded  with  a 
solemn  high  mass  song  by  Archbishop  Cranmer.*  Somerset,  and  the  other 
guardians  of  the  youthful  Monarch,  were  faYourable  to  the  new  doctrines, 
and  to  the  professors  of  the  new  learning,  though  they  deemed  it  prudent  to 
conceal  such  predilectioa  during  the  life  time  of  Henry;  and  now  that  they 
were  freed  from  restraint,  they  openly  professed  themselves  the  patrons  of  the 
new  Gospel.  They  then  nndertook  to  establish  a  different  religious  creed,  and 
with  that  view  they  entrusted  the  education  of  Edward  to  the  most  zealous 
though  secret  partisans  of  the  reformed  doctrines;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
royal  pupil  believed  that  the  worship  so  rigorously  enforced  by  his  father 
was  idolatrous.  The  diffusion  of  the  "  new  learning"  was  now  aided  by  all 
the  influences  of  the  Crown.  The  zeal  of  the  King's  guardians  was  the  more 
active,  as  it  vas  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  reward ;  for  though  they  were 
the  depositories  of  the  sovereign  authority,  they  had  yet  to  make  their  private 
fortunes;  and  the  church,  notwithstanding  the  havoo  which  had  been  made 
in  its  possessions  during  the  last  reign,  had  yet  some  gleanings  left.  Ac- 
cordingly, Edward's  first  Farliament,  held  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
caused  a  survey  and  inquisition  to  be  made  and  taken,  of  all  the  lands  de- 
signed for'the  maintenance  of  Chantries,  Free  Chapels,  and  Colleges,  which 
had  not  been  fully  effected  in  the  reign  of  his  father,  and  all  the  revenues 
given  for  obits,  anniversaries,  lights  in  churches,  together  with  all  the  lands 
belonging  to  Guilds  or  Fraternities,  on  the  same  account^    This  Act  did  not 

On  tbe  Utb  of  FebrnaT;  the  bodj  was  removed  to  Sion  Hoase.  on  Uts  15th  to  WiadBor, 
and  the  next  daj  vas  interred  in  the  midst  of  the  choir,  near  the  body  of  Jane  Seymour. 
Oardioer,  Bisbop  of  Winchester,  preached  the  sermon,  and  rend  the  funeral  serrioe, 
-whioh  concluded  with  the  Fsalm  "  De  profandis."  5m  Sandford,  4l)S ;  Strype,  3;  Bee. 
iiL,  IT;  Hajward,  ST9. 

*  SttTpe's  Cranmar,  p.  141. 
t  For  Chantries  and  Free  Chapels,  See  note  at  foot  of  page  IBl.  The  Ohit  vas  the 
anniversary  of  any  person's  death ;  and  to  observe  sach  a  dsy,  with  prayer,  alms,  or 
other  commenonitiona,  was  oalled  keeping  of  the  obit.  AnrUveTviritt  were  BiT"ilw  to 
the  obits,  inasmnoh  as  they  were  the  yearly  retains  of  tfaa  death  of  persons,  which  the 
religions  registered  in  their  obitnal  or  mar^rology,  and  annually  observed  in  gratitnda 
to  their  founders  and  benefbctors.  Ouiid  signifies  a  fi-atemity  or  society,  many  of  irtiich 
existed  formerly  for  religions  or  charitable  purposes.  Tbe  name  is  derived  from  the 
SoKon  Oildan,  to  pan,  bemuse  every  member  paid  aomethiiig  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  society. 
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pass  mithout  great  difficulty ;  Cranmer  am!  others  of  the  BeformerB  opposed 
it,  knowing  well,  that  ^Then  oace  these  revenues  vrere  in  the  Sovereign's 
hands,  the  Church  would  be  deprived  of  them  for  ever ;  and  thej  (the  Re- 
formers) hoped  for  some  fovourable  opportunity  to  convert  them  to  uses 
beneficial  to  the  reformed  religion.  The  people,  too,  in  general  continued  to 
murmur  at  these  proceedings.  Many  towns  petitioned  against  them.  We 
have  not  met  with  the  record  of  a  petition  from  the  City  of  York  on  the 
subject;  but  the  people  of  Hull  petitioned  and  complained,  "  That  the  Church 
was  ruined,  the  clergy  beggared,  all  learning  despised,  and  that  the  people 
b^sn  to  grow  barbarous,  atheistical,  and  rude.* 

Fiuding  that  they  were  likely  to  bo  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  the 
rapacious  courtiers  induced  the  young  King,  either  to  give  t«  them,  or  other- 
wise to  sell  greatly  below  their  real  value,  most  of  these  forfeited  bouses,  and 
to  pay  the  said  endowments  out  of  the  Crown's  revenues,  as  is  done,  in  part 
at  least,  even  to  this  day.  There  was  a  clause  in  the  Act,  purporting  that 
these  revenues  should  be  converted  to  the  erecting  and  maintenance  of 
Grammar  Schools,  aud  to  the  better  provision  for  preachers,  curates,  and 
readers;  and  this  seems,  in  part,  to  have  been  put  in  practice,  for  many 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  Kiogdom  were  founded  at  that  period,  and 
mostly  endowed  oat  of  the  Chantry  lands,  disposed  of  as  they  had  been  at  so 
much  below  thdr  value.  By  this  act  90  Colleges,  110  Hospitals,  and  3,734 
Chantries  and  Free  Chapels,  were  destroyed. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  (1S<18)  the  Council  made  great  alterations  in 
church  offices.  By  an  order,  dated  January  the  98th,  carrying  candles  on 
Candlemas  day;  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead  with  ashes  on 
Ash  Wednesday;  and  bearing  palms  on  Palm  Sunday,  were  forbidden;  aa 
also  were  the  rites  used  on  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Sunday.  Confession 
was  left  optional,  and  it  was  ordered  that  all  images  and  pictures  should  be 
removed  from  churches.     In  the  Parliament  which  met  on  the  S4th  ttf 

•  Beeords  of  Hull.  It  mast  be  ever  lamented  that  the  destroyers  of  the  religions 
IiOD»es  did  not  spare  the  learning  of  the  nation,  collected  through  bo,  manj  cGntories, 
and  deposited  in  the  libraries  of  these  institutions.  No — all  iras  sacrificed  during  the 
ezlerminating  period,  which  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  Catholic  Church  us  a 
DBtional  establishmenL  Manuscripts,  which  can  never  be  renewed,  vera  consigned  to 
profuaQBes;  whole  ship  loads  were  transported  to  the  condcenti  hlBlcr;,  togography, 
bit^Tflphj,  records,  were  alike  bartered  for  a  base  equivBlent,  and  petty  tradesmen  were 
ftinuBhed  with  paper  for  common  purposes,  which  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold, — Coll. 
£ccl.  Hut.,  vol.  ii.  Bale  ssseds,  that  he  Icnew  a  merchant,  who  received  as  manj  manu- 
scripts from  monastic  libraries  for  for^  shillingB,  as  would  serve  him  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  his  basinesB  for  twenty  jearB. 
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November,  in  the  same  year,  &  bill  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  autho- 
rizing the  uses  of  a  new  liturgy,  or  a  book  of  common  prayer,  in  the  English 
language,  ^hich  had  been  compiled  by  Cranmer  and  Holgate,  ArchbiBhopa 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  upwards  of  twenty  other  commissioners.  This 
bill,  which  imposed  very  serious  penalties  upon  any  minister  who  shoold 
refuse  to  use  it,  or  who  should  preach  or  speak  in  derogation  of  it,  passed 
through  the  lower  house  without  mnch  difficulty;  but  in  the  higher  house 
it  met  with  a  warm  oppositiou.  It  was  carried  however  by  a  majority  of  SI 
to  11.  The  non-contents  were  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Durham,  Norwich,  Carlisle,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Westminster,  and  Chi- 
chester, and  the  Lords  Dacrea  and  Wyndaor.* 

Though  the  new  liturgy  waa-compiled  chiefly  from  the  Boman  Missals  and 
Breviaries  (such  parts  being  omitted  as  were  deemed  objectionable,  and  nn- 
merous  additioos  and  corrections  introduced,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  new 
teachers,  without  shocking  the  belief  or  the  prejudices  of  their  opponents), 
yet  such  VB.3  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  ancient  service,  that  in 
many  counties  they  rose  in  open  rebellion  against  it.  Insurrections  broke 
out  almost  at  the  same  lime  in  the  Counties  of  Wilts,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Bucks, 
Hants,  Berks,  Kent,  Gloucester,  Somerset,  Devon,  Oxford,  Norfolk,  Essex, 
Suffolk,  Hertford,  Leicester,  Rutland,  Worcester,  and  other  counties.  These 
rebellious  risings,  some  of  which  were  very  formidable,  were  finally  suppressed 
with  the  aid  of  the  foreign  troops — the  bands  of  adventurers  that  had  been 
raised  on  the  continent  to  serve  in  the  war  against  Scotland.  In  connection 
with  these  risings  was  an  insurrection  at  Seamer,  near  Scarborough,  in  the 
second  year  of  this  reign.  It  was  promoted  by  William  Dale,  the  parish 
clerk;  William  Ambler,  or  Ombler,  of  East  Ilaslerton,  yeoman;  and  John 
Stevenson,  of  Seamer.  They  set  fire  to  the  beacon  at  Staston  in  the  night, 
and  thereby  assembled  a  rude  mob,  to  the  number  of  3,000,  whoae  avowed 
object  was  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  faith. 

This  rabble,  before  they  were  suppressed,  committed  several  outrages ;  a 
party  of  them  went  at  night  to  the  house  of  a  person  named  White,  and 
seizing  him  and  all  who  were  in  the  house,  carried  them  to  the  Wolds  near 
Seamer,  where  they  stripped  and  murdered  them.  Many  apprehensions 
were  at  that  time  entertained  that  their  numbers  might  swell  to  a  formidable 
body,  for  discontent  was  pretty  general  among  the  people;  but  the  Lord 
President  of  the  North  sent  a  detachment  from  York  against  them,  and  the 
King  issued  a  proclamation,  oQisring  a  general  pardon  to  all  who  would  sub- 

•  The  Kmg'!i  Journal,  0.    Journals,  3ai.    Stijpe  ii.,  p.  84. 
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mit  1  on  ithich  the  greater  number  of  them  immediatelj  diepeFsed,  bat  tho 
leaden  vore  apprehended  and  executed  at  York. 

Among  the  other  changes  in  the  forms  and  coreraonics  of  religion,  in  1548, 
was  the  total  abolition  of  Sanctnaries.  In  1g53  altara  were  ordered  to  be 
removed  from  churches,  and  tables  aubstitQted;  and  in  the  same  jear  the 
marriage  of  priests  was  declared  good  and  valid. 

In  1651  the  City  of  York  suffered  considerably  from  a  severe  nondescript 
epidemic,  called  the  Siceating  Sickneea,  which  extraordinary  disease  was  then 
prevalent  in  England.  This  frightful  plague  made  its  first  appearance  at 
Shrewsbury  on  the  15th  of  April,  in  this  year,  and  spreading  towards  the 
north,  continned  till  tho  month  of  October  following.  People  in  perfect 
health  were  the  most  liable  to  be  seized  with  it,  and,  in  the  banning  of  the 
dietemper,  it  was  almost  certain  death  in  a  few  hours.  Stowe  instances  its 
awful  fatality,  by  seven  householders,  who  all  supped  cheerfully  together  over 
night,  but  before  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  six  of  them  were  dead.  So 
great  was  the  fear  generally  excited  by  this  alarming  disorder,  that  large 
nnmbers  fled  out  of  the  Kingdom,  hoping  to  escape  the  contagion ;  but,  how- 
ever incredible  it  may  appear,  the  most  veritable  historians  positively  assure 
ns  that  the  evil  followed  them,  and  was  peculiar  to  the  English ;  for  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent,  though  breathing  tt  purer  air,  amongst  men  of 
diSerent  nations,  the  infection  seized  them,  and  thera  only.  It  first  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  sadden  cbiUinesa,  immediately  fallowed  by  violent  perspiration, 
which  brought  on  sleep,  and  terminated  in  death.  Few  escaped  who  were 
attacked  with  full  stomachs.  How  many  died  in  York  of  this  singular  dis- 
temper is  not  known,  bat  it  appears  in  Mr.  Hildjard's  Collections  that  the 
mortality  was  great.  This  disease,  says  Hollinshed,  made  the  nation  begin 
to  repent,  and  give  alms,  and  remember  Ood,  from  whom  that  plague  might 
well  eeem  to  be  sent,  aa  a  scourge  for  the  sins  of  tho  people ;  but  the  im- 
pression, it  seems,  very  soon  wore  oat;  for  as  the  contagion  in  time  ceased, 
so,  continues  he,  our  devotion  decayed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  155D,  the  King  was  seized  with  an  illness, 
which  ended  in  a  consumption,  of  which  he  died  on  the  6th  of  July  following, 
in  thesixteenthyearof  his  age,  and  seventh  of  his  reign.  During  his  illness, 
the  rapacious  coartiers,  not  yet  content  with  the  spoils  of  the  church  which 
theyhad  received,  prevailed  upon  him  to  sign  an  order  for  visiting  the  churehes, 
to  examine  what  riches,  plate,  or  jewels,  belonged  to  them  in  general ;  and 
to  seize  all  the  superfluous  plato,  ornaments,  and  linen,  for  the  alleged  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  the  poor.  "  Calling  in  these  superfluous  ornaments," 
Bays  the  Bev.  J.  Tickell,  "  which  lay  in  the  churches  more  for  pomp  than  use, 
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and  converdng  them  into  money  to-  be  given  to  tfae  poor,  deeerred  no  blame ; 
bat  themiafortanevBB,  the  poor  hod  by  maohtheleaat  share  of  it,  the  greater 
part  being  appropriated  to  other  uBes."* 

When  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry  "VlU.  and  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and 
a.  Catholic,  ascended  the  throne,  in  1553,  things  were  in  great  confusion,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  consequence  of  the  sacrilegious  robboriee  and  apolio- 
tions  committed  by  her  licentious  father  and  his  harpies ;  and  in  the  endeavour 
to  restore  the  plundered  property,  as  well  as  the  ancient  faith,  many  cruelliea 
were  perpetrated  in  her  reign.  She  certainly  had  great  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, considering  the  task  which  she  had  taken  upon  herself  to  perform ; 
for  althoi^h  het  ministers  professed  deep  sorrow  for  what  had  been  done,  and 
implored  fci^reness,  yet,  snch  as  were  in  possession  of  the  spoils  of  the 
Monasteries,  held  them  with  an  iron  grasp ;  they  liked  not  that  paying  back 
agun — it  was  double  trouble. 

In  the  first  Parliament  of  this  reign  (held  soon  after  the  acccesion  of  the 
Queen)  all  the  statutes  with  regard  to  religion,  which  had  been  passed  during 
the  reigns  of  her  father  and  brother,  were  repealed,  so  that  the  national 
religion  was  again  placed  on  the  same  footing  on  which  it  stood  at  the  death 
of  Henry  VII.  Intrigues  were  now  set  afoot  and  fomented  by  the  Reformed 
preachers.  In  the  same  year  a  marriage  was  projected  between  the  Queen 
and  Philip,  Prince  of  Spain,  and  son  of  the  celebrated  Emperor  Charles  V. 
An  insurrection  ensued,  headed  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  the  olgect  of  which 
was  to  force  Mazy  to  marry  Courteuay,  the  young  Earl  of  Devon  (whom  she 
had  recently  liberated  from  the  Tower,  to  which  he  had  been  confined  from 
his  io^cy  by  the  jealousy  of  his  father  and  brother);  and  failing  in  that, 
the  conspirators  resolred  that  he,  in  defiance  of  the  Queen's  authority,  should 
marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  repair  with  her  to  Deronshire  and  Cont- 
wall,  where  the  inhabitants  were  devoted  to  his  family;  and  where  he  would 
find  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  many  other  Lords  ready 
to  join  his  standard.  These  and  other  plans  were  suggested  and  discussed, 
but  Courtenay,  though  ambitious,  was  timid  and  cautions,  and  all  their 
attempts  failed.  Of  the  participation  in  the  treason  of  the  insurgents  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  there  could  hardly  exist  a  doubt ;  and  for  several  weeks 
Benard,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  endeavonrsd  to  extort  the  Queen's  consent 
that  the  Princess  should  be  condemned,  and  sent  to  the  scaffold.  She  was  a 
competitor  for  the  Crown,  he  argued ;  she  had  accepted  the  ofifer  of  the  rebels, 
a,nd  oi^bt  to  sufler  the  penalty  of  her  treason.     However,  that  Queen,  to 

•  EiaU»7  of  EiDgBton-Qpon-Hiill,  p.  SIT. 
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vbom  W0  ftie  Bccnstomed  to  apply  the  opprobious  epithet  of  "hlooij,"  dis- 
i^ided  tbeae  and  other  well-founded  ailments,  and  contented  herself  by 
proposiag  to  her  CoDncil  that  some  one  of  her  Lords  ehonld  take  chai^  of 
the  Princess  in  a  private  hoaee  in  the  contitry ;  but  no  man  being  found 
willing  to  incur  the  responsibility,  she  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  alterwards 
to  Woodstock.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  this  rebellion,  including  Wyat,  were 
condemned  and  executed  ;  others  obtained  pardon,  and  out  of  four  hundred 
taken  in  the  act  of  rebellion,  but  sixty  suffered  the  penalty  of  their  crime. 
A  learned  and  impartial  historian  justly  obserres,  that  if  on  this  occasion 
taxty  of  the  insolvents  were  sacrificed  to  the  justice  and  resentment  of  Mary, 
we  shall  find  in  the  next  reign,  that  after  a  rebellion  of  a  leas  formidable 
ai^>ect,  some  hundreds  of  victims  were  required  to  appease  the  offended 
majesty  of  her  sister.  And  if  we  look  at  the  conduct  of  goTomment  after 
the  rebellions  of  1716  and  1746,  we  shall  not  find  that  the  praise  of  superior 
lenity  is  due  to  more  modem  timea. 

During  the  insurrection  referred  to  (which  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
County  of  Kent)  a  party  of  the  insargents  attempted,  by  stratagem,  to  take 
the  CaaOe  of  Scarborough,  which  at  the  time  was  hut  slightly  garrisoned. 
Ht.  Thomas  Stafford,  second  sou  of  Lord  Stafford,  collected  some  fagitires 
in  Fruice,  which  he  di^uised  in  the  habits  of  peasants  and  countiymen,  and 
took  with  him  to  Scarborough  on  a  market  day,  under  the  most  unsuspicious 
appeanmces.  He,  with  about  thirty  of  his  little  troop,  strolled  into  the 
Caatle  at  intervals  with  a  earless  air,  apparently  to  gratify  tiieir  curiouly. 
Embracing  a  favourable  opportunity,  they,  at  the  same  moment,  secured  the 
different  sentinels,  took  possession  of  the  gate,  and  admitted  their  remaining 
companions,  who,  under  iho  exterior  garb  of  countrymen,  had  concealed 
arms.  They  retained  possesion  of  the  Caetle,  however,  but  for  three  days, 
for  the  Earl  of  Westmorland,  with  a  considerable  force,  recovered  it  without 
loss.  Mr.  Stafford  was,  on  account  of  his  quality,  beheaded;  and  three 
other  of  the  leaders,  Strelley,  Bradfoid,  and  Proctor,  were  hanged  and  quar- 
tered ;  hence  the  origin  of  "  A  Scarborough  warning ;  a  word  and  a  blow, 
and  the  blow  comes  first." 

On  the  festival  of  St.  James,  in  a.d.  1554,  the  marriage  of  Philip  and 
Hary  was  celebrated,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchester,  before  crowds 
of  the  nobility  of  every  part  of  Christendom,  and  with  a  magnificence  which 
has  seldom  been  surpasaed."*  And  in  the  Parliament  which  assembled  in 
the  same  year  the  Papal  supremacy  was  restored,  and  the  Church  of  Ei^land 

•  See  ■  Ml  doseriptiDn  of  Uie  eeremon?,  in  Basso,  p.  01. 
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WM  re-noited  mth  that  of  Borne.  The  motion  for  the  re-union  was  curled 
Blmoet  by  acclamation.  The  dissolation  of  this  Parliament  was  foUoned  b; 
an  unexpected  act  of  grace.  The  Lord  Chancellor  and  several  members  of 
the  Council  proceeded  to  the  Tower,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
leleased  the  state  prisoners  still  con&ned  on  account  of  the  iDSurrection  of 
Northumberland  and  Wyat. 

From  the  BuSeringB  of  the  Reformers,  or  the  men  of  the  "new  learning," 
in  the  reign  of  Henr^  Vm.,  it  might  perhaps  hare  been  expected  that  they 
would  have  learned  to  respect  the  rights  of  conscience ;  but  experience  proved 
the  contraij.  They  had  no  sooner  obtained  the  ascendency  during  the 
short  reign  of  Edward,  tiian  they  displayed  the  same  persecutiog  spirit 
which  they  had  formerly  condemned. 

Unhappily  this  was  an  age  of  religions  intolerance,  when  te  punish  the 
professors  of  erroneous  doctrine  was  inculcated  as  a  duty,  no  less  by  those 
who  r^ected  than  by  those  who  asserted  the  Papal  authority ;  and  this  is 
equally  true  of  foreign  raligionists.*  Archbishop  Cranmer  had  compiled  a 
code  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  for  the  govemment  of  the  Reformed  church, 
by  which  it  was  declared  te  be  heresy  to  believe  in  Transubstatitiation,  to 
admit  the  Papal  supremacy,  or  to  deny  Justification  by  Faith  only ;  and  it 
was  ordained  that  individuals  accused  of  holding  such  heretical  opinions 
should  be  arraigned  before  the  spiritual  courts,  should  be  excommunicated  on 
oonviotion,  and  after  a  respite  of  sixteen  days,  should,  if  they  continued 
obstinate,  be  deUrerod  to  the  civil  magistrate,  to  suffer  the  punishment  pro- 
vided by  law.  Fortunately  for  the  professors  of  tlie  ancient  &ith,  Edward 
died  before  the  new  canon  law  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 

By  the  aocession  of  Mary  the  sword  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  men  of 
the  "old  learning,"  and  Cranmer  and  bis  associatos  perished  in  the  flames 
which  they  had  prepared  for  the  destruction  of  their  opponents.  After  the 
pasMDg  of  the  Act  for  re-uniting  the  churches,  the  B«formed  preachers  acted 
in  numerous  instances  with  great  imprudence,  and  really  provoked  chasUse- 
meot  by  the  intemperance  of  their  zeal.  Fanaticism  became  rampant,  and 
a  new  conspiracy  was  organized  in  the  Counties  of  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  and 
Norfolk,  and  then  the  storm  burst  on  their  heads;  and  if  anything  could  be 
urged  in  extenuation  of  the  cruelties  which  they  afterwards  suffered,  it  is  the 
provocation  ^ven  by  themselves.  They  heaped  on  the  Queen,  her  Bishops, 
and  her  religion,  eveiy  indecent  and  irritating  epithet  which  language  could 
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supply.  Her  clei^  could  not  exercise  their  fanctJons  without  danger  to 
their  Uvea.  A  da^er  was  thrown  at  one  priest  in  the  pulpit;  a  gun  was 
discharged  at  another;  and  several  wounds  were  inSicted  on  a  thin), 
while  he  admiuiatered  the  communion  in  his  church.  Some  congregations 
prayed  for  the  death  of  the  Queen ;  tracts  of  the  most  libellons  and  aboaiie 
character  were  transmitted  from  the  exiles  in  Germany ;  and  successive  iu- 
florrections  were  planned  by  the  fugitives  in  France.  "  Far  the  better  pre- 
Bervation  of  the  peace  of  the  realm,"  several  of  the  preachers,  with  the  most 
sealous  of  their  disciples,  were  tried  and  execntod  for  heresy ;  and  amongst 
them  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  each  of  whom  had  been  concerned  in 
the  rebellion  of  Wyat.  Many  of  the  Reformed  clergy  sought  an  asylum  in 
foreign  climes,  bnt  the  Lutheran  Protestants  refused  to  receive  them,  styling 
them  heretics,  because  they  rejected  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist.  They,  however,  met  a  cordial  reception  from  the  disciples  of 
Calvin  and  Zuinglius,  and  obtained  permission  to  open  churches  in  Stras- 
burg,  Frankfort,  Geneva,  Zurich,  Basle,  and  Aran. 

The  Reformed  writers  have  described  in  glowing  colours  the  sufferings, 
and  sought  to  multiply  the  number  of  the  victims  of  persecutioD  in  this  reign ; 
while  the  Catholics  have  maintained  that  the  reader  should  distrust  the 
ext^geiations  of  men  heated  with  enthneiasm,  and  exasperated  by  oppression. 
The  most  impartial  writers  state  that,  o^r  expunging  from  the  catalogue  of 
the  martyrs  the  names  of  all  who  were  condemned  as  felons  or  traitors,  or 
who  died  peaceably  in  their  beds,  or  who  survived  the  publication  of  their 
martyrdom,  or  who  would  for  their  heterodoxy  have  been  sent  to  the  stake  by 
Reformed  prelates  themselves,  had  they  been  in  possession  of  the  power,  the 
cumber  of  persons  that  suffered  for  religions  opinion  in  the  space  of  four 
years,  was  nearly  two  hundred.  And  yet  these  deductions  and  allowances 
take  but  little  from  the  in&my  of  the  measure.  The  persecution  oontinued 
•t  intervals  till  the  death  of  the  Queen,  which  occurred  in  I5S8. 

Mary's  soccessor  on  the  throne  was  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  another 
daughter  of  Heniy  VHI.,  by  his  second  wife,  Anne  Bulleyn,  or  Boleyu. 
During  the  reign  of  her  sister,  Elizabeth  professed  to  be  a  most  zealous 
Catholic.  She  attended  moss  and  coidd  count  her  beads  with  the  rapidity 
and  devotion  of  a  saint.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  outward  appearances. 
Queen  Mary  knew  the  treachery  and  deception  of  her  heart,  and  was  never 
confident  of  her  actions.  She  long  suspected  Elizabeth's  conduct,  and  when 
dying,  requested  that  she  would  no  longer  deceive  her  as  to  her  real 
character.  With  a  great  oath,  Elizabeth  said,  she  hoped  "the  earth 
would  open  and  swallow  her  up,  if  she  were  not  in  heart  and  soul  a  Catholic." 
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No  sooner,  however,  wu  Elizabeth  Qaeen,  than  she  dUmUsed  from  office 
oU  those  who  were  not  after  her  way  of  thinking,  and  re-estahlished  the 
Protestant  religim. 

In  the  second  session  of  Parliament  in  this  reign,  tiie  obligation  of  taking 
the  oath  of  Bupremacj  (the  administration  of  which  had  hitherto  been  con- 
fined to  persons  seeking  preferment  in  the  Church,  or  accepting  office  ander 
the  Crown)  was  extended  to  others ;  and  the  first  relnsal  was  made  an  o&ence 
panishable  by  premunire,  and  the  second  bj  death,  as  in  cases  of  treason. 
This  measure,  which  OTidentl;  aimed  at  the  total  extinction  of  the  ancient 
creed,  met  with  considerable  opposition  from  many  Protestants,  who  ques- 
tioned both  its  justice  and  its  poUcy ;  but  alter  a  long  struggle  it  was  carried 
by  the  efforts  of  the  ministers ;  and  had  its  proTisions  been  strictlj  carried 
into  execution,  the  scofiblds  in  every  part  of  the  Kingdom  would  have  been 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  the  sufierers.  The  Convocation,  which  bad  as- 
sembled, according  to  ancient  custom,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Parliament, 
now  drew  up  a  new  creed,  chiefiy  fonnded  upon  that  formerly  published  by 
the  authority  of  Edward  VI.  This  important  work,  called  the  ThirUf-nme 
Article,  OS'  they  now  exist,  received  the  snhscriptions  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Convocation  in  1563.  But  what  a  strange  and  inconsistent  being  is  man  t 
The  framers  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  could  not  have  foigotten  the  perw- 
cutiou  of  the  last  reign — many  of  them  having  sufiered  imprisonment  or  exile 
for  their  dissent  from  the  established  charch ;  and  yet,  as  if  they  bad  suc- 
ceeded to  the  infallibility  which  they  condemned,  they  refused  to  others  the 
liberty  of  religious  choice  which  they  had  arrogated  to  themselves.  Instead 
of  considering  the  newly  drawn  up  articles,  as  merely  the  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  the  church,  recentiy  established  by  law,  they  laboured  to  force 
them  upon  the  consciences  of  others,  by  making  it  a  crime,  sntgect  to  the 
penalties  of  heresy,  to  question  their  tmth.  But  the  attempt  was  opposed  by 
the  Council,  as  being  unnecessaiy  as  far  as  regarded  Catholics,  since  th^ 
could  at  any  moment  be  broi^ht  to  the  scafibld  under  the  Act  of  Supremacy. 
The  cruel  penal  laws,  enacted  in  this  reign  for  tho  extirpation  of  the  Catholio 
religion,  awarded  the  punishment  of  death  in  its  most  hideous  form  to  him 
who  should  ordain  a  Catholic  priest  within  the  Kingdom.  It  was  also  death 
to  a  Catholic  priest  to  enter  the  Kingdom  from  abroad;  death  to  harbour 
such  a  priest;  death  to  confess  to  such  a  priest;  death  for  a  priest  to 
celebrate  mass ;  and  death  for  a  Catholic  to  attend  at  mass. 

But  in  addition  to  the  CathoUcs,  the  Puritans  (who  derived  their  origin 
from  some  of  the  exiled  ministers,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  had  im- 
bibed the  opinions  of  Calvin)  were  a  perpetual  cause  of  disquietude  to  the 
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Qu(?eii.  They  approved  of  much  that  had  been  done,  and  urged  her  to  a 
further  reformation.  Thej  objected  to  the  Boperiority  of  the  Bishops,  and 
the  juriediction  of  the  episcopal  courts  ;  to  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
to  the  responses  of  the  people,  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  administration 
of  baptism,  to  the  ring  and  tho  ivords  of  the  contract  in  that  of  marriage,  to 
the  obserrsnce  of  feeUvals,  the  chants  of  the  psalms,  the  use  of  musical  in- 
struments in  churches,  and  to  the  habits,  "  the  very  lirery  of  the  beast,"  iTom 
by  the  ministers  during  the  celebration  of  divine  service."^  The  Queen 
who  had  a  looted  antipathy  agaioat  the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans,  and  an 
inenperable  jealon^  of  all  their  proceedings,  erected  a  tribunal,  celled  the 
High  Commis^on  Oourt,  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring,  on  the  oath  of  the 
person  aecDsed,  and  oa  the  oaths  of  witnesses,  of  all  faeretico],  erroneous,  and 
dangerous  opinions,  &c.  Catholics  and  Puritans  alike  felt  the  vengeance  of 
this  tribanal ;  many  of  the  Puritan  clergy  being  imprisoned  and  suspended. 
In  1571,  not  fewer  than  seven  bills  for  a  further  reformation,  were  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  To  the  Queen  such  conduct  appeared  an  act 
of  high  treason  against  her  supremacy;  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Parli- 
ment  the  Lord  Keeper,  by  her  command,  informed  the  Puritans,  that  she 
"did  utterly  disallow  and  condemn  their  folly,  in  meddling  with  things  not 
appertaining  to  them,  nor  within  the  capacity  of  their  understand  in  gs."f 

A  slight  glance  at  the  events  of  thie  reign  reveals  to  us,  that  the  subjects 
of  the  Queen  wero  required  to  eabmit  to  the  superior  judgment  of  their 
Sovereign,  and  to  practice  that  religious  worship  which  she  practised.  Every 
other  form  of  service,  whether  it  were  that  of  Geneva,  in  its  evangelical 
purity,  or  the  mass,  with  its  supposed  idolatry,  was  strictly  forbidden,  and 
both  the  Catholic  and  the  Puritan  were  made  liable  to  the  severest  penalties 
if  they  presumed  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences. But  the  experience  of  ages  has  shown  that  religious  opinions  are 
not  to  be  eradicated  by  severities. 

In  1569,  the  Catholics  made  a  fruitless  attempt  in  the  north  to  restore 
their  religion  by  assembling,  to  the  number  of  1,000  horse  and  4,000  foot, 
under  the  command  of  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Charles 
Keville,  Earl  of  Westmorland.  Tho  first  object  of  the  insurgents  was  to 
release  the  Queen  of  Scots  &om  Tetbury,  and  endeavour  to  extort  from 
Elizabeth  a  declaration  that  she  (Mary)  was  nent  heir  to  the  throne.  Tho 
prodamatious  which  they  published,  stated  that  they  did  not  intend  to  at- 
tempt anything  against  the  Queen,  to  whom  they  vowed  unshaken  allegiance. 

•  Real's  Fuiitans,  c.  i,  fi.       i  D'Eires's  Journal,  101,  ITT. 
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Her  M^ostj  is  Burrounded,  Bays  one  of  theso  documenU,  "bj  divers  neve 
set-upp  nobles,  who  not  oclio  go  aboute  to  ovorUirow  and  pnt  down  the 
aocient  nobilitio  of  the  realm,  but  also  bave  misused  tbe  Queue's  M^istie's 
owDB  personae,  and  also  have  by  tbe  space  of  twelve  jeares  now  past  set-upp 
and  mayntayned  a  new-found  religion  and  bereeie,  contrary  to  God's  word." 
Wberefore  tbey  called  upon  all  true  Esglisbmen  to  join  with  tbem  in  tbeir 
attempt  to  restore  tbe  crown,  tbe  nobility,  and  tbe  worsbip  of  God,  to  thrar 
former  estate.  "Tbey  saw  around  tbem  eiamples  of  successful  insurreotion 
in  the  cause  of  religious  Uberty,"  says  an  impartial  bistorian.  "Tbe  Cal- 
Tinists  of  Scotland  had  established  their  own  creed  in  defiance  of  all  oppo- 
sition; tbe  Calyiniats  of  France  had  thrice  waged  war  against  their  own 
Sovereign ;  both  had  been  aided  witb  men  and  money  by  tbe  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. If  this  were  lavrful  to  other  religionists,  why  might  not  tbey  also 
draw  tbs  sword,  and  claim  tbe  rights  of  conscience." 

The  first  meetings  of  tbe  chief  insurgents  were  held  at  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  near  TopcUffe ;  and  tbey  there  entered  into  a  cor- 
respondenoe  witb  the  Duke  of  Alva,  Governor  of  tbe  Low  Countries,  and 
obtained  his  promise  of  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  and  a  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  Rumours  of  tbe  intended  inanrreotion  having  gone  abroad,  tbe 
two  Earls  were  summoned  to  appear  at  Court  to  answer  for  their  conduct. 
This  order  from  tbe  Queen  precipitated  the  rising  before  they  were  fully  pre- 
pared ;  for  the  leaders  bad  already  proceeded  so  far  in  their  designs,  tbat  they 
dare  not  trust  themselves  in  tbe  Queen's  hands.  Thoy  determined  to  begin 
tbe  insunection  without  delay;  and  their  first  demonstration  was  made  at 
Durham,  where  tbey  had  a  mass  celebrated  in  tbe  Cathedral  before  several 
thousand  people,  and  where  tbey  threw  down  tbe  communion  table,  and  tore 
tbe  English  prayer  books  into  pieces.  Thenoe  tbey  marched  forward  to 
Stoindrop,  Darlington,  lUcbmond,  and  Kipon,  restoring  the  ancient  service 
in  each  place.  At  tbe  latter  town  they  assembled  round  tbe  market  crass  on 
tbe  18th  of  November,  and  after  putting  Sir  William  Ingilby,  who  bad  op- 
posed them,  to  Bight,  they  proceeded  to  Knaresborough  and  Wetherby,  aud 
thence  to  CltlTord  Moor.  They  then  marched  towards  York,  but  bearing  tbat 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  President  of  the  North,  was  there  with  G,000 
effective  men,  they  retired  and  laid  siege  to  Barnard  Castle.  That  fortress 
was  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Bowes  and  bis  brother,  who,  after  a 
gallant  defence  of  eleven  days,  capitulated  on  condition  that  tbe  garrison 
should  be  allowed  to  march,  with  their  anna  and  ammunition,  to  York ;  wbiob 
tbey  accordingly  did.  The  Earl  of  Susses,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  Lord 
Hunsdon,  William,  Lord  Evere,  aud  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  witb  tbeir  forces,  to 
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the  nnmber  of  7,000,  noir  marched  from  York,  gainst  the  rebels.  On  tbeir 
approach,  the  leaders,  through  fear,  fled  into  gcotland  ;  the  inauFgente  dis- 
pereed,  bnt  moat  of  them  were  killed  or  captured  in  their  Sight.  The  failure 
of  this  enterprioa  inToWed  many  of  the  cooapirators  in  ruin ;  and  on  Good 
Friday,  the  S7th  of  Maieb,  1670,  Simon  Digby,  of  Aiskew,  and  John  Ful- 
thorps  of  Isdbeck,  Eaqrs. ;  also  Robert  Fonnyman,  of  Stokesley,  and  Thomas 
Bi8b<^,  Jan.,  of  Pocklington,  gentlemen  (all  of  whom  were  taken,  and  im- 
priaoned  in  York  Oaatle),  were  drawn  to  Knavesmire,  and  there  "  hanged, 
headed,  and  qoartered,"  and  their  heade,  with  four  of  their  qaarters,  were 
placed  (m  the  fbur  principal  ^ttea  of  the  Citj,  and  the  other  quarters  were  set' 
op  io  different  othor  parts  of  the  country.  The  Earl  of  Westmorland  found 
means  to  escape  from  Scotland  to  Flanders ;  but  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
ma  betrayed  and  given  np  by  the  Earl  of  Moreton,  Yiceioy  of  Scotland,  and 
Lord  Hunsdon,  Governor  (tf  Berwick.  He  was  conducted  a  prisoner  to 
Yoric,  and  beheaded  on  a  soafidd  erected  for  that  purpose,  in  FaTement  in 
that  City,  opposite  the  Church  of  St  Crux,  on  the  QSnd  of  August,  1673,  and 
his  head  was  set  npon  a  high  pole  over  Miuklegate  Bar,  where  it  remained 
about  two  years.  His  bead  appears  not,  however,  to  have  been  taken  dovra 
by  official  authority ;  for,  from  a  curious  old  MSS.,  written  about  that  period, 
Allen  quotes  the  following  memorandum,  "In  the  year  1S74,  the  head  of  the 
Eari  of  Nortbumberiand  was  stolen  in  the  night,  from  Mioklegate  Bar,  by 
persons  unknown.f  The  Karl  died  avowing  the  Fope's  supremacy,  denying 
that  of  l^e  Queen,  and  affirming  the  land  to  be  in  a  state  of  schism,  and  her 
adherents  tw  better  Uian  hereticB.*  His  body  was  buried  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Crux,  without  any  memorial,  attended  only  by  two  of  his  men-servanii^ 
and  three  womoi.  This  was  the  last  open  attempt  made  to  restore  the 
Catholic  rdigion  in  this  Kingdom.  Hume  says  great  severity  was  exercised 
against  such  as  had  taken  part  in  these  rash  enterprises ;  no  lees  than  six^ 
nx  of  Oiem  were  banged  in  Durham  -,1  and  about  ^ght  hundred  persons  are 
said,  in  the  whole,  to  have  suffered  by  the  bands  of  the  executioner.  Between 
Newcastle  and  Wetherfoy,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  in  length  by  forty  in 
breadth,  there  was  not  a  town  or  village  in  which  some  of  the  inhabitants 
did  not  expire  on  the  gibbet 

During  the  progress  of  this  rebellion  the  City  of  York  was  in  daily  ex- 

*  In  the  SUM  maauBcript  it  is  aUted  that  during  this  jeAr  ft  very  considerable  caitli. 
quake  WM  expeiitnoed  at  York.  It  Airthsr  ststas  that  about  the  same  tima  a  prison  km 
cceoted  oa  Oiuo  bridge,  in  the  same  Wj. 

t  Spead. 
1  Dr.  Liogaid  aars  that  no  less  than  SOO  Buffered  in  the  Cnntj/  of  Durham, 
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pectation  of  a  ei^,  Bs  is  abuDdaiitljr  proved  hy  man;  cuilons  entries  in  the 
Corporation  Records.  For  example,  on  the  18th  of  November,  it  is  ordered 
"  that  tho  Wardens  do  bring  into  the  Cltie  all  sties  and  ladders  that  ma;  lie 
in  the  suburbs  thereof,  and  the  inhahitants  do  make  their  abode  in  the  Citie 
thjs  troblesome  time."  On  the  Slst,  it  is  directed,  "that  irhensoeTer  any 
alarm  sbal  hapen  trithin  this  Citie,  no  manner  of  men,  \TOmen,  ne  children, 
shall  make  any  showtejing,  crying,  nor  noyee,  bat  to  keep  silens.'V  A  City 
guard  of  one  hundred  men  is  also  spoken  of. 

The  many  varm  contests,  witb  respect  to  trade  and  commerce,  which  took 
place  between  the  City  of  York  and  the  town  of  Kingston-upon  Hull, — being 
for  many  years  rivals  in  this  respect — were  amicably  terminated  by  an  agree- 
ment made  and  entered  into  on  the  98th  of  June.  15T7.  On  that  day  articles 
were  agreed  on  between  Hugh  Greaves,  the  then  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  and 
the  cilizenB  of  the  said  City,  on  the  one  part ;  and  John  Thornton,  Mayor  of 
KingstoD-upon-HuIl,  and  the  burgesses  of  the  same,  on  the  other  part ;  by 
the  mediation  and  before  the  Hon.  Henry,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  North.  By  this  agreement  all  differencca  and  disputes  between 
the  two  parties  finally  terminated. 

In  tlie  year  1588  an  investigation  into  the  charges  made  against  the  no- 
fortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  ScotUnd,  was  held  at  York,  before  Commisuonera 
appointed  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  These  Commissioners  were  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler.  Mary  was  represented 
by  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Rose;  the  Lords  Livingstone,  Boyd,  and  Herries,  and 
three  others.  During  these  conferences,  which  continued  for  several  days, 
the  City  of  York  was  the  scene  of  active  and  intricate  negociation  ;  but  at 
length  the  proceedings  Wore  transferred  to  London.  In  1589  many  of  the 
churches  of  York  were  united.  In  1600  the  City  was  again  visited  with  a 
very  serious  earthquake,  which  greatly  alarmed  tlie  inhabitants.  On  Thurs- 
day,-!-the  34th  of  March,  1603,  Queen  Elizabeth  finished  her  long,  prosperous, 
but  rigorous  and  imperious  reign.  She  died  at  her  Manor  of  Richmond,  in 
Surrey,  in  the  eeventioth  year  of  her  age,  and  for^-fifth  of  her  reign,  and 
^as  buried  in  Westminster,  in  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VH.,  where  a  stately 
monument  is  erected  to  her  memory.] 

•  Memorials  of  (faa  BebellioD  of  1S6D,  8ra.,  London,  1810,  p.  TO. 
t  Stove  observes  that  this  dar  of  the  veeli  waj  tiital  (o  King  Eenc;  Vllt.,  and  all  his 
posterity ;  himEelf,  hie  iod  Edward,  and  bb  danghters  iSarj  and  Elizabeth,  having  died 
on  that  day. 
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Mar;  and  her  sister  Elizabeth — two  zealous  promoters  of  rival  creeds — 
ue  dead ;  and  here  ve  pause  to  ask,  are  the  religions  nhich  these  two  Queens 
professed,  to  be  charged  nith  the  excesses  perpetrated  in  their  reigns?  By 
no  means !  far  from  it.  This  would  be  calumny  of  the  blackest  Aye.  If  we 
attribute  the  persecntioDS  in  Mary's  reign  to  the  spirit  of  Catholicism,  must 
ve  not,  by  the  same  rule,  attribute  the  rigorous  and  protracted  persecutions 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  all  the  diabolical  penal  laws,  to  the  spirit  of 
Protestantism?  Assuredly  we  must  But  both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
chnrch  equally  deplore  those  direful  persecutions,  and  most  emphaticallj  and 
onequirocally  condemn  the  laws  which  countenanced  them.  To  what  then 
are  these  persecutions  to  be  attributed  ?  To  the  impiety  of  the  age,  the 
cmdty  of  indiTidnals,  and  not  to  the  religion  of  our  forefathers,  or  the  spirit 
of  the  reformed  creed.  And  pfthaps  the  canse  may  be  discovered  in  the 
foct,  that  the  extirpation  of  erroneous  doctrine  was  inculcated  as  a  duty, 
by  the  leaders  of  every  religious  party.  Mary  is  called  "  bloody,"  but  im- 
partial writers  tell  us,  that  she  only  practised  vhat  the  Reformers  taught ; 
and  diat  it  was  her  misfortune,  rather  than  her  fault,  that  she  was  not  more 
enlightened  than  the  wisest  of  her  contemporaries. 

The  successor  of  Elizabeth  was  James  YI.  of  Scotland  (son  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots),  vbo  became  James  I.  of  England.  That  Monarch  visited 
York  in  1603,  on  hta  nay  firom  Scotland  to  I^ondon,  to  take  possession  of 
the  Crown  of  England,  and  was  received  br  the  Iiord  Mayor  and  citizens 
with  great  magnificence,  and  splendid  demonstrations  of  loyalty.  The  fol- 
lowing quaint  account  of  his  reception  at  York,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Howes,  the  continuator  of  Stowe's  Annals. 

"On  the  16th  of  April,  1608,  his  M^estie  set  forwards  from  Durham 
towards  York,  his  train  still  increasing  by  the  numbers  of  geutlemen  from 
the  south  parts,  that  came  to  offer  him  feal^ ;  whose  love,  although  be  greatly 
londered,  yet  did  their  multitudes  so  oppress  the  country,  and  make  pro- 
visioDS  so  dear,  that  he  was  fain  to  publish  an  inhibition  against  the  in- 
ordinate and  daily  access  of  the  people  coming,  that  many  were  stopped  in 
their  way. 

"The  High  Sherifie  of  Yorkshire,  very  well  accompanied,  attended  his 
M^estie  to  Master  Inglebyes,  beside  Topclifle,  being  about  sixteen  miles 
from  Walworth,  where  the  King  had  Iain  the  night  before,  who  with  all  joy 
and  humility  received  his  M^jeBtie,  and  he  rested  there  that  night 

delight  of  "good  Qneen  Besa."  "Atthese,  in  herfiflUt  jear,"  W7S  that  author,  "wich 
wiinkled  bco,  red  perriwjg,  littJe  eyes,  faoolied  noae,  bUiidj  lipa,  and  black  teetb,  she 
could  (uck  ia  the  gross  flatteries  of  her  fkvonred  conrtierB." 
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"  The  Lord  Major  &nd  Aldennen  of  Yorke,  upon  certajne  knowledge  of  tho 
King's  journey  into  Engkod,  with  all  dilligence  consulted  what  was  fittest  to 
be  done,  for  the  receiving  and  entertsTning  so  mighty  and  gradoua  a  Sove- 
raygne,  as  well  within  the  Cittie,  as  at  the  oatmost  bannda  thereof;  as  also 
what  further  service,  or  duteous  respect,  they  ought  to  show  his  M^estie 
of^n  BO  good  and  memorable  an  occasiou  as  now  was  ofiered  unto  them ; 
and  thereupon  they  sent  Robert  Askwith,  Alderman,  unto  Newcastle,  and 
there  in  the  behalfe  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  citizens  of  Yorke,  lo  make  tender 
of  th^  zealous  love  and  dotie,  for  the  which  his  M^eetie  gave  them  beortie 
thankes. 

"And  nppon  Saturday,  the  10th  of  April,  John  fiobinson  and  G«oige 
fiucke,  SherifioB  of  Yorke,  with  their  whit«  roddes,  being  accompanied  witli 
an  hundred  citizens,  and  threescore  other^esquires,  gentlemen,  and  others, 
tito  most  Bubstautial  persons,  being  all  well  mounted,  they  received  the  King 
at  the  east  end  of  Bkip  Bridge,  which  was  the  utmost  boundoB  of  the  libertyes 
of  the  Cittie  of  Yorko ;  and  there  kooeling,  the  SherifioB  delivered  their  white 
Eoddea  unto  the  King,  with  admowledgiuent  of  their  lore  and  allegiance  unto 
his  M^estie,  for  the  which  the  King,  witb  cheerfnll  countenauoe  thanked 
them,  and  gave  thna  their  roddes  agayne;  the  which  they  carried  all  the 
way  upright  is  their  handos,  ryding  all  the  way  next  before  the  sergeant 
at  armes. 

■■  And  before  the  King  came  to  the  Cittie,  his  Mtyeetie  had  sent  Syr  Thomae 
Challeuor  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  to  knowe  who  formerlye  had 
home  tbe  sworde  before  the  Kinges  of  England  at  their  coming  to  Yorke ; 
and  to  whom  of  right  that  office  at  that  tyme  appeitayned,  because  it  had 
been  aaciently  p^fbrmed  by  the  Earls  of  Cumbedand,  as  hereditary  to  that 
house,  but  was  now  challei^ed  by  the  Lord  President  of  the  North,  for  the 
^ftae  being,  as  proper  to  his  place.  But  upon  due  search  and  examination 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  honour  to  bear  the  sworde  before  the  King  in  Yorke^ 
belonged  onto  George,  Eaiie  of  Cumberland,  who  all  the  while  tJ^ie  King  was 
in  Yorke,  bare  the  Bwwde,  for  so  the  King  willed,  and  for  that  purpose  sent 
Syr  Thomas  Ghallenor  agayne  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  bars 
the  great  mace  of  the  Cittie,  going  always  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Earle. 

"  And  when  the  King  came  to  the  Cittie,  which  was  well  prepared  to  give 
his  Highness  and  his  royal  troine  entertaynmeot,  then  the  Xiord  Mayor,  with 
tlie  twelve  Aldermen  in  their  scarlet  robes,  and  the  four-and-twen^e  in  crim- 
son gownes,  accompanied  with  many  others  of  the  gravest  menne,  met  the 
King  at  Micklegate  Bar,  his  Majestde  going  betweone  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
and  Lord  Hume;  and  when  the  King  came  near  to  the  ficaffold  where  the 
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iCoTd  Major,  with  the  Recorder,  the  tnelve  Aldermen,  tiftt^tbT-foar-and- 
twentje,  vere  all  kneeling,  the  Lord  Mayor  said, '  Most  high  and  mightie  . 
Prinee,  I  and  mj  brethren  do  moet  beorljlio  velloome  jour  Msjeatie  to  jour 
Highnees'  Cittie,  and  in  token  of  our  duties,  I  deUver  nnto  yoni  M^eetie  all 
my  authoritie  of  this  your  Highness'  Cittie,'  and  then  rose  nppe  and  kissed  the 
aworde,  and  delirered  it  into  the  King's  hand,  and  the  King  gare  it  to  the 
Duke  of  Lennox,  who,  according  to  the  King's  appoiiitment,  ddiTered  it 
unto  the  Earle  of  Cumberland,  to  bear  before  his  Mi^estie. 

"  The  Lord  Mayor  aUo  delivered  up  the  k^^  of  the  Cittie,  which  the 
Lord  Hume  received  and  carried  them  to  the  Manor.  And  when  the  Re- 
corder had  ended  hla  grave  oration  on  behalfe  of  the  Cittie,  then  the  Lord 
Mayor,  as  the  King  oommanded,  took  horse,  and  bare  the  Cittie  mace,  ryding 
ra  the  left  bande  of  the  Earle  S!  Cumberland,  who  bare  the  sword  of  the 
CitUe,  and  so  attended  his  Mqeatie  to  St  Peter's  Churcb,  and  was  there 
royally  received  by  the  Deans,  Prebends,  and  the  whole  quyer  of  singing 
menne  of  that  Cathedral  churcb  in  their  richest  copes.  At  the  entrance  into 
tlie  church,  the  Dean  made  a  learned  oration  in  Latin,  vhicb  ended,  the 
King  ascended  the  quyer.  The  canapa  was  supported  by  ais  Lordes,  and 
was  placed  in  a  throne  prepared  for  his  Mf^estie,  and  during  divine  service 
there  came  three  sergeants  at  annes  with  their  maces,  pressing  to  stand  by 
the  throne,  but  the  Earle  of  Comberland  put  them  down,  sajnng,  that  place, 
for  that  tyme,  belonged  to  hym  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  not  to  them. 

"  Divine  service  being  ended,  the  King  returned  in  the  same  royal  maimer 
he  came;  the  canapa  being  carried  over  him  into  the  Manor  of  St.  Maiyes, 
where  the  Lord  Burleigh  and  Council  gave  their  attendance,  and  received  his 
Majesde,  where  Dr.  Bennet  having  ended  bia  eloquent  oration,  the  King 
wfflit  into  bis  chamber,  the  aworde  and  mace  being  there  home  by  the  Barle 
and  Iiord  Mayor,  who  left  the  sword  and  mace  there  that  night;  and  whoi 
the  Lord  Mayor  was  to  depart,  the  Lord  Hume  delivered  him  agayne  the 
keyes  of  the  Cittie. 

"  The  next  day,  being  Sundai,  the  17th  of  April,  the  Lord  Mayor,  with 
the  Recorder,  the  Aldermen  and  Sheiiffes,  and  the  tw^tye-fbiue,  with  all 
their  chief  officers,  and  the  Preacher  of  the  Citlie,  and  Town  Clerk,  in  very 
ocanely  order,  went  into  the  Manor,  of  wbome,  as  aoono  as  the  King  had 
knowle^e  of  their  coming,  willed  that  so  many  of  tbem  as  the  roome  would 
permit  should  come  into  the  [ffivy  bbamber,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  preeented 
hia  Mf^eetie  with  a  fiiyre  cappe,  with  a  cover  of  silver  and  gilt,  weighing 
seventie  and  three  ounces,  and  in  the  same  two  hundred  anjels  of  gold ;  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  sayde,  'Most  high  and  mightie  Prince,  I  and  my  brethren. 
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and  all  the  nhole  commonaltie  of  this  your  Highnesse  Cittie,  present  unto 
yoar  most  ezcelleot  Migestie  this  cuppe  and  golde,  in  t^ken  of  the  dutifull 
affection  wee  bear  yoai  Highnesse  in  our  hearts,  most  humblj  beseeching 
your  Highnesse  favourable  acceptance  thereof,  and  jour  most  gracious  faTOur 
to  this  your  Highnesse  Cittie  of  York ; '  the  irhich  his  Mejestie  graciously 
accepted,  and  sayde  unto  them, '  God  will  bless  you  the  better  for  your  good 
nill  towards  your  King.'  The  Lord  Mayor  humbiy  besought  the  King  to 
dine  with  him  the  next  Tuesday;  the  King  answered,  he  should  ride  thence 
before  tliat  time,  bat  he  would  break  his  fiist  with  him  in  the  next  morning. 
"This  Sundai  the  King  went  to  the  Minat«r,  and  heard  a  sermon,  made 
by  the  Dean,*  who  was  Bishop  of  Limerick,  in  Ireland.  The  Lord  Major, 
Aldermen,  and  Sberiffes,  and  foure  and  twentye  attended  upon  the  King,  the 
Earle  still  beariog  the  sworde,  the  Lord  Mayor  the  mace,  and  the  Sheriffcs 
bearing  their  roddes,  as  well  within  the  church  as  in  the  streets,  marching 
before  the  King  into  the  Manor.  The  next  day,  being  Mondai,  at  nine 
o'clock,  the  Lord  Mayor  came  to  the  Manor,  being  accompanied  and  attended 
by  the  Recorder,  Aldermen,  and  foure  and  twentye,  and  others,  and  attended 
there;  and  at  ten  of  the  clock,  the  King,  with  his  royal  traine,  went  to  the 
Lord  Mayor's  house,  and  there  dined;  after  dinner  the  King  walked  to  the 
Dean's  house,  and  was  there  entertayned  with  a  banquette,  at  the  Deanerie ; 
the  King  took  horse,  and  passed  through  the  Cittie  forth  at  M  icklegate  towards 
Grimstone,  the  house  of  Sir  Edward  Stanhope,  the  Earle  of  Cumberland  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  bearing  the  sworde  and  mace  before  the  King,  untjl  they 
came  to  the  house  of  St.  Kathren,  at  which  place  the  Earle  said,  'la  it  jour 
Mfgestj's  pleasure  that  I  deliver  the  sworde  agayne  unto  my  Lord  Major, 
for  ho  is  now  at  the  utmost  partes  of  the  Liberties  of  this  Cittie? '  Then  the 
King  willed  the  Earle  to  deliyer  the  Mayor  his  sworde  i^yne.  Then  the 
Major  alighted  from  bis  horse,  and  kneeling,  took  his  leave  of  the  King,  and 
the  King  pulling  off  his  glove,  took  the  Mayor  by  the  faande,  and  gave  him 
thankes,  and  so  rode  towards  Grimstone,  being  attended  bj  the  Sheriffes  to 
the  middle  of  Tadcaster  bridge,  being  the  utmost  bounds  of  their  Liberties. 
The  next  day  the  Lord  Mayor,  according  as  he  was  commanded  bj  a  noble- 
man, came  the  next  morning  unto  the  Court  at  Grimstone,  accompanied  by 
the  Recorder,  and  fotire  of  his  brethren,  viz. — William  Robinson,  James 
Birkbie,  William  Greenburie,  and  Robert  Askwith,  and  certain  chief  officers 
of  the  Cittie  ;  and  when  his  M^estie  understood  of  their  coming,  he  willed 
that  the  Mayor,  and  Master  Robinson,  and  Master  Birkbie  should  be  brought 


■  Dr.  Tbomboroogli. 
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up  into  his  bed-ohamber ;  and  the  King  e&ide, '  Mj  Lord  Major,  our  mean- 
iag  was  to  hare  bestowed  upon  70a  a  knighthood  in  jour  own  house,  but  the 
companie  being  so  great,  we  rather  thought  it  good  to  have  jon  here ;'  and 
then  his  M^estie  knighted  the  Lord  Major,*  for  which  honour  the  Lord 
Major  gave  his  M^estie  most  humble  and  beartie  tbankes,  nod  returned." 

Hildjard,  in  his  Antiquities  of  York,  tells  us  that  the  King  was  much 
pleased  vrith  the  lojaltj  and  affection  paid  him  bj  the  Lord  Major  and 
citizens,  and  that  at  dinner  with  them,  he  expressed  himself  much  in  favour 
of  the  Citj,  and  promised  that  he,  himself,  would  come  and  be  a  burgess 
among  them ;  and  that  their  river,  which  was  in  a  bad  condition,  should  be 
made  navigable.  From  another  source  we  learn  that  before  the  King  left 
York,  be  ordered  all  prisoners  in  the  City  to  be  set  at  libertj,  "  wilful  mur- 
derers, traitors,  and  papists  being  excepted." 

In  the  June  following,  his  Queen,  and  their  two  eldest  children,  Frince 
Henij,  and  Ladj  Elizabeth,  visited  York  on  their  road  horn  Edinburgh  to 
London,  and  met  with  a  reception  equallj  cordial.  The  rojal  partj  arrived 
in  York  on  the  Wbitsnn  Eve,  and  on  the  follovring  Wednesdaj  departed  for 
Grimston,  &c.  On  this  occasion  the  Lord  Major  and  citizens  presented  to 
the  Queen  a  large  silver  cup,  with  a  cover  double  gilt,  weighiog  fortj-eight 
ounces,  with  eightj  gold  angels  in  it ;  to  the  Prince,  a  silver  cup,  with  a 
coyer  double  gilt,  weighiug  twenty  ounces,  and  £20.  in  gold;  and  to  the 
Princess,  a  purse  of  twentj  angels  of  gold.  The  King  visited  Pontelract  in 
the  same  year,  when  he  granted  that  Honour  and  Castle  to  the  Queen,  as 
part  of  her  jointure. 

In  the  second  jear  of  this  reign  (1604),  the  plague,  which,  during  the 
preceding  jear  had  carried  off  30,ST8  persons  in  London,  raged  to  an 
alarming  extent  at  York,  no  less  than  S,G1Q  of  the  inhabitants  lolling  vic- 
tims to  it,  though  bj  the  precautions  used,  it  was  not  of  long  duration.  To 
prevent  the  contagion  from  spreading  into  the  oountrj,  stone  crosses  were 
erected  in  various  parts  of  the  viciuitj  of  York,  where  the  countrj  people, 
without  coming  into  the  City,  met  the  citizens,  aud  sold  them  their  commodi- 
ties. Several  of  these  crosses  are  jet  remaining.  The  infected  were  sent  to 
Hob  Moor,  and  Horse  Fair,  where  wooden  booths  were  erected  for  them; 
and  the  Minster  and  Minster- Yard  were  close  shut  up.  The  Lord  Presi- 
dent's Courts  were  adjourned  to  Kipon  and  Durham,  and  manj  of  the  in- 
habitants removed  from  the  City. 

The  year  1607  was  remarkable  for  a  severe  frost,  by  which  the  river  Ouse 

•  Sir  Bobert  Watter. 
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became  almost  a.  boM  body  of  ice.  Various  sports  were  practised  on  it ;  and 
Drake  sajs  that  a  horae  race  was  run  on  it  from  the  Toner  ot  Marygote  end, 
under  the  great  arch  of  the  bridge,  to  the  crane  at  Skeld«^te  postern. 
Seven  years  aftervrards,  thero  was  so  hedTj  a  fall  of  saon  in  the  month  of 
January,  diiriag  a  frost  of  about  eleven  weeks,  and  when  it  was  dissolved 
by  a  tbaw,  the  Ouse  overflowed  its  banks,  and  corered  North  Street  and 
Skeldergate,  so  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  leave  their  houses.  This 
inundation  lasted  ten  days,  uid  destroyed  many  bridges.  It  being  the  assizo 
week,  four  boats  were  omployed  at  the  end  of  Ouse  bridge  to  carry  passengers 
across  the  river ;  and  the  same  number  were  engaged  in  Walmgate  to  ferry 
over  the  Fosb.  A  drought  succeeded,  which  ctmtinued  till  August  following, 
and  caused  a  great  scarcity  of  hay,  beans,  and  barley. 

In  ICIT  {August  10th),  King  James,  with  his  nobles  and  knights,  both 
English  and  Scotch,  visited  York,  ou  his  progress  to  Scotland.  The  SherifTs 
of  the  City,  clad  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  and  attended  by  one  hundred  young 
citizens  on  horseback,  met  his  ll^esty  on  Tadeaster  Bridge,  and  escorted 
him  to  Micklegste  Bar,  where  he  was  received  and  welcomed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  GommonBl^,  with  the  usual  formalities ;  and  a  silver 
cup,  value  £36.  58.  7d.,  was  presented  to  him,  end  an  elegant  purse,  of  the 
value  of  £S.,  containing  a  hundred  double  sovereigns.  The  Becorder  deli- 
vered a  long  oration,  and  on  Oase  Bridge  another  q>oech  was  made  to  .the 
King,  by  one  Sands  Percvine,  a  London  poet,  respecting  the  catting  of  the 
river,  and  making  it  nav^ble.  His  Majesty  then  rode  to  the  Minster, 
where  he  hoard  Divine  Service,  and  thence  retired  to  the  Manor  Palace, 
where  he  kept  his  Court.* 

Thenext  day  he  dined  at  Sir  George  Young's  house,  in  the  Minster  Yard, 
with  Lord  Sheflield,  the  Lord  President,  and  after  dinner,  he  created  eight 
Knights,  and  examined  the  Catliedral  and  Chapter  House,  which  he  much 
admired.  The  foUowiug  day  his  Majesty  rode  through  the  City,  with  all  his 
train,  to  the  A rchi episcopal  Palace  at  Bisbopthorpe,  where  he  dined  with 
Tobias  Matthew,  the  Archbishop.  After  attending  Divine  Sen-ice  in  the 
Cathedral  on  Suuday,  which  was  the  13th,  "  tiiis  sugaciata  Prince,  the  Solo- 
mon of  the  North,  touched  about  seventy  persons  ofHicted  with  the  King's 
Evil."  That  day  he,  and  his  whole  Court,  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
after  dinner  he  knighted  the  ^^layor.l  and  Serjeant  Hutton,  the  liecorder. 
Next  day  the  King  rode  to  Sheriff  Hutton  Park,  and  there  knighted  several 
gentlemen.    On  Tuesday,  the  I5tli  of  August,  Dr.  HodgesoD,  Chancellor  of 

•  Niebors  Progresses  of  Jame*  I.,  toL  iii.,  p.  S7J,        t  Sir  Eoljcrt  ^Vskwitb, 
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the  Charch,  and  Chaplain  to  his  M^eaty,  preached  before  him  at  the  Manor 
Pahtce;  and  after  sermon  the  King  departed  for  Ripon,  where  he  was  pre- 
sented vitb  a  gilt  bonl,  and  a  pair  of  Kipon  spare,  vhich  cost  fire  pounds. 
On  the  16th  <^  April  he  slept  at  Aske  Hall,  the  seat  of  T.  Bower,  Esq.,  whom 
he  snbsequeatljr  knighted  at  Darham.  In  March,  1635,  James  was  seized 
with  illness ;  bis  indi^tosition  was  at  first  consideTed  a  tertian  ague ;  after- 
wards the  gout  ID  the  stomach  ;  but  whateTer  was  its  real  nature,  under  his 
obstinacj  in  r^fudng  medicine,  and  the  hesitation  or  ignorance  of  his  phjei- 
ciane,  it  proved  fatal,  for  he  died  on  the  t)7th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  fifty 
niDth  year  of  his  age ;  after  a  r^gn  of  twentj-two  years  over  England,  and 
over  Scotland  almost  the  whole  of  his  life.  Of  his  seven  children,  two  onlj 
sorriTed  him ;  Charles,  his  successor  on  the  throne,  and  Elizabeth,  the  titular 
Queen  of  Bohemia. 

"James,"  writes  Dr.  Lingard,  "though  an  able  man,  was  a  weak  Monarch. 
His  quickness  of  apprebeasion,  and  soundness  of  judgment,  were  marred  bj 
his  credulitf  and  partiaUties,  bis  childbb  fears,  and  habit  of  vacillatioD. 
Eminentlj  qualified  to  advise  as  a  Connsellor,  he  wanted  the  spirit  and  reso- 
lution to  aot  as  a  Screreigu.  His  discourse  teemed  with  maxims  of  pohtical 
wisdom,  his  conduct  frequently  bore  the  impress  of  political  imbecihty.  If, 
in  the  language  of  his  flatterers,  he  was  the  British  Solomon ;  in  the  opinion 
of  less  interested  observers,  he  merited  the  appellation  given  to  him  by  the 
Dnke  of  Sully,  that  of  tlu  wUfil/ool  in  Europe"* 

Charles  I.  ascended  the  throne  when  be  was  in  his  tvrenty-fifth  year,  and 
his  disastrous  reign  will,  through  all  time,  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  annals  of  England.  During  that  eventful  reign  every  part  of  the  King- 
dom was  agitated  by  that  mighty  collision  which  arose  between  the  monsrchial 
and  demooratio  branches  of  the  legislature ;  but  in  the  County  of  York,  the 
shock  was  felt  with  greater  violence  than  in  any  other  county.  Yorkshire 
was  indeed  shook  to  its  centre  by  tho  contests  which  then  took  place  between 
the  prerogatiTes  of  the  Crown  and  the  privileges  of  the  Parliament 

No  county  in  England  has  witnessed  more  of  the  civil  wars,  to  which  the 
Kingdom,  in  former  ages,  was  exposed,  than  this ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  Yorkshire,  which  afforded  the  scene  of  action  for  the  batde 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  on  the  fidd  of  Xowton, 
BhonU  have  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  House  of  Stuart  on  the  field  <^ 
Marston.  Indeed,  the  military  history  of  Yorkshire,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  end  of  the  great  civil  war,  which  ended  with  the  restoration  of  Charles 
IL,  is  a  study  in  itself  well  deserving  of  attention. 

*  History  of  England,  vol.  ix.,  p.  SSS,  Fcp.  8vo. 
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A  recent  wtiter,  in  referring  to  the  Goant;  of  York  as  being  the  scene  of 
numerons  military  encounters  from  the  earliest  ages,  sajs,  "It  vas  in  York- 
shire where  the  most  powerful  nation  of  the  aboriginal  firitona  dwelt ;  where 
the  Romans  displayed  their  grandeur,  and  had  their  faiourite  station ;  where 
the  Sazona  first  exhibited  their  valour  against  the  Picts  and  Scots ;  where 
the  roring  Danes  first  gained  &  permanent  establishment ;  and  where  the 
Dorthmen  sustained  their  greatest  reverse,  at  Stamford  Bridge.  The  Scot- 
tish invaders  never  sustained  a  more  complete  defeat  than  at  Standard  HilL 
A  more  blood;  battle  never  took  place  in  England  tban  that  of  Towton  Field. 
Yet  all  these  sink  into  insignificance,  in  their  causes  and  consequences,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Marston  Moor."« 

Entering  upon  the  stage  of  action  inexperienced  and  impolitic,  at  a  period 
too  in  many  respects  highly  nnfavourahle,  Charles  had  difficulties  of  no 
ordinary  character  to  encounter;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  few  Monarcha 
ever  came  to  the  Crown  of  England  with  a  greater  variety  of  favourable 
circam stances,  in  some  respects,  than  he  did.  He  saw  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  a  flourishing  Kingdom — his  right  to  that  Kingdom  undisputed — 
and  strengthened  by  the  alliance  of  the  French  King,  whose  sister  h« 
had  recent]]'  married.  But  these  circumstances  were  of  little  avail  in  the 
present  critical  posture  of  affairs.  The  supply  granted  by  Parliament  to 
his  father,  had  not  covered  the  moiety  of  the  charges  for  which  it  had 
been  voted,  and  Jamea  bequeathed  to  him  debts  amounting  to  £700,000. 
The  accession,  and  marri^e  too,  of  the  new  King,  had  involved  him  in 
extraordinary  expenses.  It  was,  however,  with  cheerfulness  and  confidence 
that  ho  threw  himself  on  the  bounty  of  his  aubjects.  Hia  first  ParUament 
met  on  the  18th  of  Jnne,  and  in  this  assembly  he  demanded  the  necessai7 
supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war  of  the  Palatinate ;  but  his  request  was 
answered  with  a  petJIdon  for  an  enquiry  into  the  grievances  of  the  nation; 
and  instead  of  granting  the  sums  required,  they  employed  their  time  in  dis- 
putations and  disagreeable  complaints.  To  Charles  those  objectiona  did  not 
spply.'which  bad  always  been  opposed  to  the  pecuniary  demands  of  the  late 
Monarch.  It  could  not  be  said  of  him  that  he  had  wantonly  plunged  himself 
into  debt,  or  that  he  had  squandered  among  his  minions  the  revenues  of  the 
Grown.  The  money  which  he  solicited  waa  required  to  carry  into  execution 
the  vote  of  the  last  Parliament ;  and  those  who. advised  the  war,  could  not 
Teasonably  refuse  the  funds  neceasai;  for  the  maintenance  of  that  war.  In 
the  House  of  Peers  many  of  the  Lords,  though  not  formally  opposed  to  the 

•  Battle  Fields  of  Yorkshire. 
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Court,  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  ascendency  of  Geoi^  Villiers,  Duka  of 
Buckingbam,  and  they  were  ready  to  Tote  for  any  measure,  which,  by  em- 
harrasaiog  the  OoTemment,  might  precipitate  the  fall  of  the  favourite.  In 
the  Commons  the  Faritans  formed  a  moat  powerful  phalanx.  Austere  to 
themaelTes,  intolerant  to  others,  they  eooght  to  reform  both  church  and  state, 
according  to  their  peculiar  nations  of  scriptural  doctrine  and  scriptural  prac- 
tice. The  spirit  of  liberty,  too,  had  been  diffusing  itself  widely  amongst  the 
people,  who,  bj  consequence,  were  determined  to  oppose  the  ancient,  and,  in 
many  instances,  exorbitant  claims  of  their  Monarchs ;  and  the  principles  of 
freedom,  which  they  bad  been  imbibing,  would  no  longer  allow  them  to  be 
governed  by  precedents  that  had  their  origin  in  the  times  of  ignorance  and 
slavery.  Such  was  the  state  and  temper  of  the  public  mind  when  Charies 
met  his  first  Parliament;  which  assembly  he  thought  proper  to  dissolve  as 
Boon  as  be  discovered  their  intention  of  refusing  his  just  demands. 

He  then  issued  a  Commission  to  raise  money  by  borrowing  of  such  per- 
sons as  were  able  to  lend ;  and  privy  seals  were  issued  oat  to  all  persons 
of  sabstance.  The  Commissioners  (who  were  noblemen)  appointed  to  collect 
tbe  loan,  visited  the  varioos  towns  in  the  Kingdom,  and  at  the  town  halls, 
or  other  public  buildings  of  each  place,  coUed  the  opulent  inhabitants  before 
them,  and  read  tbe  commission  to  them,  setting  forth  tbe  reasons  which  the 
King  alleged  for  requiring  the  loan.  The  CommiseionerB  then  took  the 
names  of  the  parties,  with  the  amount  of  their  subscription,  or  sum  imposed 
open  them,  together  with  the  names  of  those  who  exhibited  a  disposition  to 
excuse  the  payment  of  the  sums  imposed.  In  many  places  the  loan  was 
reluctantly  complied  with,  and  occasioned  considerable  disgust,  for  though 
the  proceeding  was  authorized  by  many  precedents,  it  was  not  less  a  griev- 
ance. At  that  period  the  payment  of  all  fees  and  salaries  was  suspended; 
and  to  such  a  state  of  destitution  was  the  royal  household  reduced,  that,  to 
procure  provisions  for  his  table,  the  Sing  was  obliged  to  borrow  £3,000.  of 
the  Corporations  of  Salisbury  and  Soathampton,  on  the  joint  security  of  the 
Lord  Treasurer  and  of  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer.* 

The  second  Parliament  met,  and  was  dissolved  by  the  King,  without 
granting  the  necessary  supplies  to  carry  on  a  war  which  was  entered  into  by 
the  advice,  and  at  the  request,  of  those  veiy  members  who  now  refosad  to 
contribute  to  its  proper  support  The  King  was  therefore  again  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  loans  ;  and  a  Commission  was  granted  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  others,  to  compoand  with  the  Catholics,  and  agree  to  dispraise 

•  Boehworlli,  vol.  i.,  pp.  106, 197.    Bymer,  xviii.,  p.  ISl.    S7dnef  Papers,  iiL,  868. 
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nitb  the  penal  laws  enacted  agiunst  them,  for  stipulated  sums  of  money.* 
At  that  time  the  Corporations  of  the  maritime  towns  received  orders  to  pro- 
vide a  certain  number  of  armed  vessels,  in  order  to  equip  a  fleet.  Man;  of 
the  seaports  complie<i  with  this  request  with  great  reluctance ;  and  the  fleet 
thus  collected,  and  which  consisted  of  ahout  lUO  ships,  having  on  board 
T.OOOsoldiers,  sailedfrom  Portsmouth  on  the  Tth  of  June,  1637.  But  instead 
of  being  sent  against  the  Kiug  of  Spain,  to  the  surprise  of  almost  all  his 
subjects,  the  King  now  resolving  with  a  rupture  with  France,  sent  the  0eet, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  on  a  fruitless  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  La  Bochelle,  a  otaritime  town  in  that  Kingdom. 

In  the  third  year  of  this  re^,  the  Lord  Lieutananta  of  all  the  counties  of 
England  had  orders  to  put  each  province  and  district  into  a  posture  of 
defence;  also  to  be  careful  that  the  trained  bands  (a  species  of  militia)  were 
perfectly  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms;  and  to  see  that  all  able  men,  from 
sixteen  to  suty  years  of  ^e,  were  enioUed,  that  on  any  sudden  occasion,  such 
levies  might  be  made  of  them  as  should  be  required.  Th^  were  likewise  to 
take  special  care  that  every  county  pmideA  its  share  of  powder,  ball,  match, 
lead,  Ik.,  and  to  put  them  into  magazioea  for  the  use  of  their  respective 
counties  and  Corporations,  to  be  ready  whenever  they  were  called  for. 

Soon  after  this  the  King  and  the  Lords  of  his  Privy  Council  received  in- 
telligence that  the  French  were  fitting  out  a  great  fieet,  with  which  to  invade 
England,  and  that  the  Dunklrkers  were  likewise  making  extraordinary  pre- 
parations. Orders  were  now  sent  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  towns 
in  the  country,  to  put  them  into  a  proper  state  of  defence,  with  all  possible 
dispatch.  The  Duke  of  Buokii^ham,  who  had  all  along  ruled  the  King's 
Councils,  was  about  this  time  stabbed  at  Portsmouth,  by  John  Felton,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  army,  who  immediately  declared  hims^  the  murderer,  and 
averred  that  he  considered  the  Duke  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and,  as  such 
deserving  to  snffer. 

A  tax,  called  tonnage  and  poundage,  was  now  levied  by  the  King,  on  all 
merchant  ships  and  goods,  without  the  consent  of  Paiiiament,  as  a  right 
belonging  to  the  Crown.  In  London,  where  the  spirit  of  resistance  bad 
already  risen  to  a  considn'able  h^ght,  many  of  the  merchants  refused  to  pay 
this  tax,  alleging  that  it  could  only  be  granted  by  the  Parliament.  For  per- 
sisting in  this  refusal,  some  merchants  had  their  goods  seized  by  the  o&cen 
of  the  King's  coatoms,  and  were  themselves  thrown  inl«  prison.  The  oonteet 
between  privilege  and  prerogative  was  now  carried  on  with  great  acrimony. 
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The  PailiameBt,  on  its  bdng  assembled,  wannlj  remoDBtiated  t^nst  the 
King's  proceedings,  and  voted  the  fidlonisg  protestation : — That  whosoever 
should  bring  in  innovation  of  religion,  popery,  or  arminianisni,  and  any  that 
Bhould  ad  rise  the  taking  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  granted  by  Parlkiment, 
or  that  ahoold  pay  Uie  same,  shall  be  accounted  enemies  to  the  Kingdom. 
This  protestation  was  made  on  the  lost  day  of  their  sitting,  and  whilst  it 
was  being  voted  the  door  of  the  Houae  of  Commons  iraa  locked,  and  the 
Speaker  was  forcibly  held  in  his  chair.  During  this  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding the  King  had  come  to  the  upper  bouse,  and  sent  for  the  sergeant-at- 
anns,  who  was  not  permitted  to  obey ;  he  then  ordered  the  usher  of  the  black 
rod  to  ddiver  a  message  from  his  own  mouth ;  and  tiiat  officer  having  been 
refused  permission  te  enter  the  House  of  Commons,  was  commanded  by  the 
King  to  break  open  the  door;  but  at  that  very  moment  the  Commons  adjourned 
to  the  10th  of  March.  The  King,  incensed  at  these  proceedings,  ordered 
the  arrest  of  several  of  the  most  violent  of  the  opposition  members,  and 
dissolved  the  Parliament  wiUiout  sending  for  ihe  Commons.  The  opponents 
of  the  King  now  charged  htm,  his  ministers,  and  jndges,  with  a  design  to 
trample  under  foot  the  liberties  of  the  people;  and  Charles  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  they  had  conspired  to  despoil  him  of  the  rightful  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown.  The  Parliament  had  disobeyed,  thwarted,  and  insulted  him 
repeatedly,  so  he  resolved  to  govern  for  the  future  without  the  intervention 
of  the  Parliament.  And  this  intention  he  announced  by  proctamatjon. 
"We  have  showed,"  he  said,  "by  our  frequent  meeting  onr  people,  our  love 
to  the  use  of  Parhaments ;  yet  the  late  abuse  having  for  the  present  driven 
us  unwillingly  out  of  that  course,  we  shall  account  it  presumption  for  any  to 
prescribe  any  time  unto  us  for  Parliaments,  the  calling,  continuing,  and 
dis3<Jving  of  which  is  always  in  onr  power,  and  shall  be  more  inchnablo  to 
meet  in  Parliament  again,  when  onr  people  shall  see  more  clearly  into  our 
interests  and  actions.'"*  This  measure  served  only  to  aggravate  the  discon- 
tents of  the  people,  who  justly  considered  many  of  his  actions  as  the  exertions 
of  arbitrary  power. 

In  1630  the  King  sent  forth  a  proclamation  against  vile  insiouations,  and 
lying,  treasonable  and  rebelUous  reports,  industriously  spread  to  render  his 
government  odions  to  his  people ;  and  some  time  after  he  sent  orders  to  the 
towns  that  the  inhabitants  should  have  a  watchful  eye  over  all  factious  per- 
sons, and  take  care  of  the  safely  of  their  towns.  Both  Charles  and  Land, 
his  adviser,  had  been  aocosed  by  the  Puritans  of  barboaring  a  secret  design 
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to  restore  the  ancient  creed  and  worship;  but  the  charge  vaB  groandless. 
Those  who  made  it  in  their  intolerant  zeal,  mistook  moderation  for  apoetacj. 
But  Charles  concdTed  it  expedient  to  silence  the  murmurs  of  his  enemies  i 
so  he  carefullj  excluded  all  English  Catholics  from  the  Qoeen's  Chapel  at 
Somerset  House ;  he  offered  in  snccesrive  proclamations  a  reward  of  £100. 
for  the  apprehension  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  Catholic  Bishop ;  and  he  repeatedly 
ordered  the  Magistrates,  Ju^es,  and  Bishops  to  enforce  the  penal  laws 
agunst  the  priests  and  Jesuits. 

In  the  earlj  part  of  the  year  1638,  Charles,  in  imitation  of  his  father, 
resolved  to  risit  his  native  country;  more  especially  as  some  of  his  Scotch 
sulfjects  had  intimated  that  he  thought  their  Crown  not  worth  a  journey ;  and 
as  he  had  some  reason  to  he  apprehensire  of  secret  designs  amongst  them. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  gallant  train  of  English  noblemen ;  and  in  his 
progress  to  the  north  he  visited  York,  and  there  received  a  loyal  and  cordial 
welcome.  He  was  met  on  the  34th  of  May,  on  Tadcaster  Bridge,  by  the 
SheriSs,  with  130  attendants,  who  conducted  him  to  the  City.  AtMicklegata 
Bar  the  Lord  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Aldermen,  standing  on  a  platform  erected 
for  that  purpose,  saluted  him  at  his  entrance,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  his 
knees,  at  the  same  time  delivered  up  the  keys  of  the  City,  tc^ther  with  the 
sword  and  mace.  These,  however,  were  immediately  returned,  and  the  Ziord 
Mayor,  mounted  on  horseback,  carried  the  mace  before  his  Majesty ;  the 
Aldermen,  richly  dressed,  and  well  mounted,  made  up  the  cavalcade,  riding 
before  the  King  to  the  Manor  House,  or  Palace.  The  next  day  the  King 
dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  at  his  house  in  the  Pavement,  and  knighted  him,* 
and  the  Recorder.!  The  following  day  he  dined  with  the  Archbishop,  and 
knighted  bis  son ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  departed  for  Scotlaud.  During 
his  stay  at  York,  a  large  silver  cup  and  cover,  and  a  purse,  containing  £100., 
were  presented  to  him.  At  Edinburgh  be  was  solemnly  crowned,  with  every 
appearance  of  affection  and  duty;  and  in  a  Parliament  then  held,  though 
the  Scotch  strenuously  defended  the  liberties  of  the  Eirk,  yet  thoy  voted  a 
supply  to  Charles,  who,  after  a  stay  of  five  weeks  in  Scotland,  returned  to 
the  Queen,  who  then  resided  at  Greenwich.  During  this  tour  Charles  visited 
Pontefract,  where  he  created  Sir  John  Saville,  knt.,  High  Steward  of  the 
Honour  of  Pontefract ;  and  by  letters  patent  elevated  him  to  the  Peerage,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Savile,  of  Pontefract.  His  son  was  created  Earl  of  Sussex, 
but  the  family  became  extinct  in  bis  grandson  James. 

Dunng  the  six  years  which  followed  his  return  from  Scotland,  England 

•  Sir  William  AUenson.       t  Sir  William  Belt. 
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appeared  to  ci^oy  a  calm.  Charles  governed  wiLhoat  a  Fariiament;  and  not 
only  took  no  pains  to  allay,  but  he  rather  inflamed  that  feverish  irritatioa 
which  the  illegality  of  his  past  conduct  b:id  excited  in  the  minds  of  his  sab- 
jects.  Nor  vits  he  igooratit  of  their  dlBsatisfaction ;  no,  he  saw  it,  and 
despised  it;  and  belioving  grml;  in  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  he  doubted 
not  that  he  would  be  able  to  bear  down  the  force  of  public  opinion  by  the 
mere  weight  of  the  royal  prerogative. 

About  the  year  1035,  the  coasts  of  England  were  very  much  infested  by 
pirates  from  different  parts,  including  the  Dunkirkers,  and  some  even  from 
Salee  and  Algiers,  who,  every  summer,  committed  great  depredations,  seizing 
ships,  carrying  off  prisoners,  and  injuring  the  trade  of  the  nation.  The 
Dutch  and  French  mariners,  too,  had  assumed  a  right  to  &&h  on  our  coasts, 
a  proceeding  which  occasioned  much  controversy,  Charles  determined  to  fit 
out  a  fleet,  and  end  the  dispute  by  force,  and  fur  this  purpose,  and  acting  on 
the  advice  of  his  Attorney-General  Noy,  he  imposed  a  tax  npon  his  subjects, 
under  the  denomination  ot  Ship-money.  Though  all  the  judges  declared  this 
tac  to  be  oast«mary  and  legal,  yet  the  nation  murmured  at  it,  and  paid  it 
with  reluctance,  considering  it  illegal,  because  it  had  not  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  This  was  the  tax  that  first  roused  the  whole  Kingdom,  and 
determined  numbers  to  fix  the  bounds,  both  of  the  King's  prerogative,  and 
their  own  freedom  ;  and  in  reality  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  King's 
ruin.  Aided  with  this  tar,  however,  Charles  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  forty  sail  rf 
ships,  under  the  command  of  tho  Earl  of  Lindsey,  and  a  squadron  of  twenty 
ships,  under  the  Sari  of  Essex.  This  fleet  very  effectually  scoured  the 
□arrow  seas,  and  protected  the  trade  of  England  ;  and  the  merchants,  whose 
commercial  interests  had  of  late  so  greatly  suffered,  submitted  to  pay  the  tax 
which  they  disliked. 

In  1639  the  Scotch  were  in  arms  against  their  Sovereign.  They  had  in 
that  Kingdom  long  embraced  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government, 
and  though  Bishops  were  still  continued,  yet  they  were  treated  with  very 
little  respect  or  attention.  James  I.  had  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  im- 
pose Bishops  upon  the  Scots,  hut  died  before  he  could  carry  that  design  into 
actual  execution ;  and  Charles,  in  an  unfortunate  hour,  resolved  to  complete 
what  his  father  had  begun.  Whitloeke  tells  us,  that  this  ill-judged  attempt 
to  force  the  rites  and  litui^  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  that  people, 
"  waa  the  fountain  from  whence  our  ensuing  troubles  sprung."  The  Scots 
now  entered  into  their  celebrated  League  and  Covenant,  the  great  object  of 
which  was  to  suppress  episcopacy,  and,  if  necessary,  to  resist  the  King's  au- 
thority in  imposing  it.     Charles,  looking  upon  this  procedure  as  an  open 
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declaration  of  war,  immediately  leyicd  an  army  of  32,000  men,  and  marcbed 
on  an  expedition  against  the  insui^uts.  He  left  London  on  the  QTth,  and 
arrived  at  York  on  tbe  SOth  of  March,  1639,  and  there  be  was  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  loyalty.  He  was  met  at  Tadcaster  Bridge  by  tbe 
SherifFjj,  who  conducted  him  to  Micklegate  Bar,  where  tbe  trained  bands  of 
the  City  and  Ainsty,  clothfid  in  buff  coats,  scarlet  breeches,  laced  with  silver, 
russet  boots,  blacic  caps  and  feathers,  and  amounting  to  about  six  hundred  in 
number,  were  drawn  up  and  fired  a  volley  at  his  entrance  into  tbe  City. 
Here  he  was  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  with  the  usual  so- 
lemnity, and  the  Recorder,  on  his  knees,  having  delivered  one  of  those  fulsome 
flattering  orations  so  peculiar  to  that  age,  his  Majesty  was  conducted  with 
great  pomp  through  the  City  to  tbe  Palace  of  the  Manor.  On  tbe  following 
day  (Sunday)  the  trained  bands  formed  a  lane,  rank  and  file,  for  the  King  to 
pass  through  as  he  went  to  the  Cathedral ;  and  their  appearance  and  conduct 
60  gratified  him,  that  he  distributed  a  sum  of  money  amongst  them,  and  also 
returned  them  his  thanks  in  person. 

York  and  its  vicinity  being  tbe  principal  rendezvous  for  tbe  royal  army, 
the  King  spent  nearly  a  month  in  that  City.  "He  went  to  York,"  says 
Quizot,  in  his  Hittory  of  tin  English  Betolution,  "  surrounded  with  extraor- 
dinary pomp,  still  infatuated  with  the  irresistible  ascendency  of  royal  majesty, 
and  flattering  himself  that  to  display  it  would  sufBce  to  make  tbe  reheJs 
return  to  their  duty.  The  Lords,  and  a  crowd  of  gentlemen,  flocked  to  York 
as  to  a  festival.  The  town  and  camp  presented  tbe  appearance  of  a  Court 
and  tournament,  not  at  all  that  of  an  enemy  and  of  war-  Charles's  vanity 
was  delighted  with  snch  display." 

During  this  visit  tbe  King  kept  tbe  festival  of  Maunday  Thursday  (the 
Thursday  before  Easter)  in  the  Cathedral,  when  the  Bishop  of  Ely  washed 
tbe  right  feet  of  thirty-nine  poor  aged  men,  in  warm  water,  and  dried  them 
with  a  linen  cloth.  Afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  washed  them  over 
again  in  white  wine,  wiped  and  kissed  tbem.  This  part  of  the  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  Minster.  His  Majesty  then  gave  to 
each  of  the  poor  men  several  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  including  shoes  and 
stockings ;  also  a  wooden  scale  full  of  claret  wine,  a  jole  of  salt  fish,  and  a 
sixpenny  loaf  of  bread.  He  likevrise  gave  them  a  leathern  purse  each,  con- 
taining twenty  shillings  in  money,  and  in  another  thirty-nine  silver  pennies, 
being  the  number  of  his  own  years.  On  the  following  day  (Good  Friday), 
Brake  tells  us,  that  be  touclied  for  the  King's  evil  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  persons  in  the  Minster ;  and,  "  during  the  tymo  the  King  touched 
those  that  had  the  disease  called  the  evil,"  writes  that  historian,  "  were  read 
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these  words,  '  The;  shaU  lay  their  hands  upon  the  sick  and  they  shall  re~ 
cover;'  and  during  the  t;mo  the  King  put  about  ereiy  one  of  their  necks  an 
angel  of  gold,  mth  a  nhite  ribbon,  wero  read  these  words,  '  That  light  was 
the  true  light  which  lighteneth  every  man  which  cometh  into  the  world.'  "* 

On  Easter  Moaday  the  King  ordered  seventy  pounds  to  be  given  to  each 
of  the  foor  wards  of  the  City,  to  bo  distributed  amongst  poor  widows ;  and  on 
the  two  following  days  be  touched,  each  day,  one  hundred  persons  for  the 
evil,  but  with  what  auooess  the  historian  very  discreetly  chooses  not  to 


Whilst  at  York  Charles  paid  a  visit  to  Hull,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  loyally  and  joy.  The  Mayor,  Aldenuen, 
and  Recorder  met  him  at  Beverley  Gate,  and  went  through  great  formalities, 
tiie  gontfy  and  principal  inhabitants  being  E^lendidly  arrayed  in  their  beet 
attire.  All  exhibited  the  greatest  marks  of  joy  and  siticere  affection  at  that 
very  gate  where  he  afterwards  met  with  a  reception  of  very  different  nature. 
Mr.  Thorpe,  the  Becord«f  (afterwards  a  Judge,  and  vei?  iniinical  to  the 
King),  as  the  organ  of  the  Corporation,  addressed  him  in  one  of  those  hyper- 
bolical and  adulatory  speeches  which  bodies  corporate  ore  so  prone  to  offer  to 
Migeety.  He  tdd  him  tJiat  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-HuU  was  always 
faithful  and  true,  and  that  in  respect  of  the  zealous  and  loyal  affections  of 
Uio  people,  it  was  "  not  only  walled,  but  also  garrisoned  with  fire ;  not  dead, 
nor  sleeping ;  not  ananimated,  like  senseless  flints,  but  continually  vivacious, 
waking,  ardent,  apparent,  and  sensible  in  their  courageous  and  boiling  heat 
for  his  Majesty's  long  life,  welfare,  and  happiness ;  so  that  as  the  town  was 
not  only  his  by  name  but  also  by  nature,  so  it  should  ever  remain  to  be." 

After  reminding  bim  that  he  had  there  a  magazine  of  all  military  pro- 
vimons  of  his  own  royal  collecting,  he  was  told  by  the  jEtecorder  that  he  hod  at 
Hull,  "a  richer,  a  more  noble,  and  safe  prize,  even  a  magazine  of  hearts, 
faithful  and  true,  extending  the  whole  town  over,  which  renders  it  stronger 
for  bis  Majesty's  service,  than  if  it  was  oncompossed  with  walls  of  brass  and 
iron."  This  fulsome  address,  in  which  the  £ing  was  also  told  that  it  was  more 
difficult  to  address  him  than  to  address  the  King  of  Kings,  concluded  thus : — 
"  May  your  Miyesty  live  f(H:  ever  and  ever,  and  may  all  the  thorns  in  your 
travels  grow  up  into  crowns;  may  your  battles  be  always  crowned  with 
lanrek ;  and  may  good  sucoess  always  attend  yoai  actions  and  desires.  May 
years  be  added  unto  your  days,  and  lenglb  of  time,  till  tjme  shall  be  no  more ; 
and  that  your  continuance  amongst  us  may  be  still  an  ornament  and  blessing 
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to  the  present  age,  and  an  eternal  admiration,  blessing,  and  gloiy,  to  all  that 
are  yet  to  come." 

This  bombastic  speech  being  endeJ,  the  Major  welcomed  his  Majesty  to 
his  "royal  town  of  Hull,"  and  with  much  ceremony  delivered  up  to  the  King 
that  emblem  of  royalty,  the  mace,  together  with  the  sword  and  the  k6j8  of 
the  town  gates,  all  of  which  were,  of  course,  returned  with  a  suitably  reply. 
The  Mayor  then  presented  him  with  a  rich  and  elegant  ribbon,  several  yards 
long,  saying,  "Vouchsafe,  great  Sir,  to  accept  the  emblematic  bond  of  our 
obedience,  which  is  tied  as  &st  to  your  Mtyesty,  your  crown,  amd  the  church, 
as  our  souls  are  to  our  bodies,  and  we  are  resolved  never  to  part  from  the 
former  until  we  part  from  the  latter."  The  King  ordered  the  ribbon  to  be 
tied  in  a  knot,  and  he  afterwards  wore  it  in  his  hat,  calling  it  his  "  Hull 
Favour."  A  purac  of  curious  workmaoahip,  containing  one  hundred  guineas, 
was  also  presented  to  hia  Mejeaty.  The  Mayor  then  on  horseback,  carrying 
the  mace  on  his  shoulder,  eacorted  the  King  and  his  numerous  retinne  to  the 
quarters  prepared  for  them,  amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  people,  the 
soldiery,  and  the  trained  bands,  with  which  the  streets  were  lined.  The 
King  was  sumptuously  entertained,  and  lodged  that  night  at  the  house  of  Sir 
John  Lister  (now  Wilberforce  House,  High  Street),  and  in  the  morning  he 
took  an  accurate  survey  of  the  fortifications  of  the  town,  and  the  defensive 
works  which  were  then  going  forward.  That  night  his  Majesty  lodged  Bt 
Beverley,  and  the  nest  day  he  reached  York.  Before  he  left  the  latter  City, 
he  and  his  whole  Court  dined  with  tho  Lord  Mayor,  on  whom,  together  with 
the  Becorder,  he  conferred  the  honour  of  Knighthood. 

Having  spent  nearly  a  month  at  York,  Charles,  and  his  nobles,  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  proceeded  against  the  Scots.  Had  the  King  at  this  juncture 
exerted  himself  with  vigour  and  decision  against  the  malcontents,  his  army 
being  superior  to  theirs,  it  is  probable  that  he  might  have  prevented  many  of 
his  succeeding  raisfurtunea;  but  instead  of  fighting,  he  unwisely  entered  on 
a  treaty  at  Berwick;  and  terms  were  agreed  on,  which  neither  side  cared 
much  to  preserve.  The  Covenanters  swore  obedience  to  him,  but  the  very 
next  year,  when  the  King  had  disbanded  hia  forces,  they  raised  the  standard 
of  rebellion,  entered  England  tinder  the  command  of  General  Leslie  (created 
afterwards  Earl  of  Leven),  and  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  and  proceeding  to 
the  borders  of  Yorkshire,  they  levied  a  weekly  contribution  of  £6,600.  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  counties,  and  threatened  soon  td  occupy  the 
City  of  York. 

To  arrest  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  the  King  came  in  three  days  from 
London  to  York,  where  he  was  again  received  with  the  nsnal  gifts,  speeches. 
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And  ceremonies,  and  on  the  Tth  of  September  (1640),  he  iesned  out  vrits  to 
summon  all  the  peera  of  the  realm  to  a  great  Council  to  be  held  at  York. 
The  ro^al  arm;,  commanded  bj  Sir  Jacob  AsOej,  and  consisting  of  about 
13,000  foot  and  S.OOO  horse,  arrived  on  the  same  day  that  the  writs  were 
issued;  and  being  divided  into  divisions,  one  bodj  was  encamped  in  Clifton 
Fields  and  the  other  in  Btsbop  Fields,  on  each  eide  of  the  Quae,  and  a  bridge 
of  boats  was  thrown  over  the  river.  About  fifty  pieces  of  caunon,  with  182 
waggons  loaded  with  powder  and  ball,  together  with  several  carriages  £lled 
with  pick  axes,  spades,  ehovelB,  &c.,  were  brought  at  the  same  time  from  the 
magazines  at  Hull.  This  proceeding  naturallj  spread  an  alarm  through  the 
country,  that  the  King  intended  to  lay  aside  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm,  and  to  govern  the  nation  without  a  House  of  Commons.  The  King's 
position  at  this  juncture  was  exceedingly  unpleasant  and  critical.  Twice 
had  the  Commons  refused  to  grant  him  supplies  to  carry  out  bis  wars. 
Twice  had  he  abruptly  dissolved  that  assembly,  meaanres  which  greatly  in- 
creased the  discontent  of  the  people.  Ship  money  and  some  other  arbitrary 
taxes  had  been  exacted  with  severity,  and  many  of  his  subjects  made  large 
odrances  to  him  from  their  private  fortunes,  and  amongst  this  number  was 
the  celebrated  Earl  of  Strafford,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  North,  who  gave  bis 
Mcyestj  £30,000. ;  hut  these  resources  were  still  insufficient  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  the  presumptuoas  Scots.  Such  was  the  distressed  condition  in 
which  Charles  found  himself  when  he  returned  to  York  and  colled  a  general 
Council  of  his  nobles ;  the  nation  was  discontented,  the  army  discouraged, 
the  treasury  exhansted,  and  every  expedient  for  supply  tried  to  the  uttermost. 
On  the  10th  of  September  the  King  assembled  the  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire, 
and  proposed  their  paying  the  trained  bands  for  two  months,  to  which  they 
assented.  Petitions  now  poured  in  upon  his  Mt^esty,  beseeching  him  to 
Bummon  a  Parliament,  and  the  gentry  of  this  County  pressed  the  measure 
npon  him  as  the  only  means  of  restoring  and  ensuring  a  continaance  of 
tranquillity.  On  the  S4th  of  the  same  month,  the  great  assembly  of  Peers 
met  at  the  Deanery  in  York,  the  ball  of  which  "  was  richly  hung  with 
tapestiy  for  the  purpose,  and  the  King's  chair  of  state  was  placed  apon  the 
half  pace  of  the  stairs  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall."*  In  the  opening  speech 
the  King  annoanced  his  intention  to  call  a  Parliament  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  and  he  asked  council  at  the  same  time  of  the  Peers,  in  what 
way  to  treat  a  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances  which  he  bad  received  from 
the  Scotch  invaders,  and  how  hie  army  should  be  kept  on  foot  and  main- 
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tained  uutil  tbe  supplies  from  Parliament  might  be  had  for  tli&t  purpose. 
During  the  eittiag  of  the  Council  at  Yorii,  vrbioh  continued  till  the  18th 
of  October,  &  negociation  was  entered  into  with  the  Scots,  and  Bipon  was 
(^pointed  as  tbe  place  of  conference. 

This  negociatioD  was  conducted  by  sixteen  En^ish  pe«^  and  eight  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Covenanters.  Under  the  pretence  that  this 
conference  would  prevent  them  from  seeking  more  abundant  quarters,  the 
Scots  boldly  demanded  a  monthly  subsidy  of  £40,000.  The  English  Com- 
missioners seeing  that  tbe  King  must  ultimately  yield,  concluded  separata 
bai^ins — one  with  the  gentlemen  of  tbe  north,  who,  on  the  faith  of  a  solemn 
promise  that  they  should  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  first  supply  granted  by 
ParliamKLt,  consented  to  raise  tbe  weekly  sum  of  £5,600.  by  county  rates  on 
the  inhabitants  (^  the  four  northern  counties;  and  another  tritb  the  Scots, 
wbe  engaged  as  long  as  that  subsidy  were  paid,  to  abstain  from  all  acts  of 
hostility,  and  from  every  species  of  compulsory  demand.  The  treaty  vaa 
immediately  transferred  to  London,  and  the  King  and  the  Peers  also  hastened 
tbither,  that  they  might  arrive  in  time  for  the  opeuing  of  Parliament 

At  this  juncture,  vhen  the  accumulated  evils  of  thirty  years  of  misgovem- 
ment  brought  the  kingdom  to  tbe  verge  of  a  great  revolution,  Charles,  on  the 
8rd  of  November,  1640,  met  that  memor^le  assembly,  which  ifl  called  in 
history  the  Long  Parliament,  and  which  was  qwedilj  to  contend  with  him 
for  the  sovereign  authority.  Its  first  seta  were  to  oppose  tbe  King  tn  tbe 
dection  of  a  speaker;  to  vote  down  the  Council  Court  at  York;  and  to 
preseut  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  President  of  that  Court — the 
famous  Wentwortb,  Earl  of  StrafEbrd,  and  Archbishop  Laud,  tbe  King's  chief 
advisers;  and  to  pronounce  the  commissions  for  the  levy  of  sbip-money,  and 
all  the  proceedings  consequent  on  those  commissions,  to  be  illegal.  Tbe 
Scottish  Commissioners  were  received  by  tbe  opponents  of  the  King  as  friends 
and  deliverers ;  and  most  of  tbe  demands  of  the  Covenanters  were  granted ; 
and  while  the  patriots  in  tbe  House  of  Gommons  engaged  to  snpport  the 
Scottish  army  during  its  stay,  and  to  Bupfdy  it  with  a  handsome  gratuity  on 
its  departure,  the  Covenanters  stipulated  to  ^^doi^  tbe  treaty,  and  to  detain 
iheai  forces  in  England  till  the  reforms  in  church  and  state,  projected  by  the 
Puritans,  should  be  fully  aocomplisbed.  It  soon  speared  that  the  Scotti^ 
Commissioners  acted  not  only  in  a  political,  but  also  in  a  religious  character ; 
and  while  they  openly  negociated  with  the  King,  they  were  secretly  but 
actively  intriguing  vrith  the  Puritans,  to  procure  in  England  the  abohtion  of 
the  episcopal,  and  tbe  substitution  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Churoh 
government. 
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The  Hoase  of  Commons  not  onlj  rerused  to  supplj  tho  King'a  necessitiea 
for  the  snppression  of  the  insolence  ot  his  Scotch  subjects,  hut  it  actually  ap- 
proved of  the  condnct  of  the  rebels,  and  voted  tiro  snniB,  one  of  £136,000., 
for  the  charges  of  the  Scottish  army  daring  five  months,  and  another  of 
£300,000.,  under  the  denomination  of  "  a  friendly  relief  for  the  losses  and 
neceaeities  of  their  brethren  in  Scotland."* 

"The  government,  which,  in  the  hands  of  Charles,  had  assumed  the 
character  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  soon  became  democratical  to  s  d^ee 
incompatible  vrith  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Lieutenants  and  Deputy 
Lieutenants  of  Counties,  who  had  exercised  powers  for  the  national  defence, 
not  authorized  by  statute,  were  declared  delinquents.  Sherifls  who  had  been 
employed  to  assess  ship  money,  and  the  jurors  and  ofBcers  of  the  customs, 
who  had  been  employed  in  levying  tonnage  and  poundage,  as  well  as  the 
holders  of  monopolies  by  patents,  were  brought  under  the  same  vague  charge, 
and  the  latter  were  expelled  from  Parliament.  The  judges  who  had  given 
their  votes  aj^inst  Hampden,  in  the  trial  of  sbip-money,  were  accused  before 
the  peers,  and  in  a  few  weeks  such  a  revolution  was  produced  in  the  Govern- 
ment, hy  the  House  of  Commons,  seconded  by  the  Peers,  that  the  kingly 
power,  which  had  been  almost  omnipotent,  was  in  danger  of  being  reduced 
to  insignificance.  These  measures  naturally  placed  the  Parliament  at  issue 
with  the  King,  and  the  difi'erences  between  the  conflicting  authorities  con- 
tinued to  increase  during  the  years  1640  and  1641,  till  an  open  rupture 
became  unavoidable,"! 

In  the  year  1641  the  King,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Charles  n. ;  the  Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine ;  the  Duke  of  Lennox ;  the 
Marqais  of  Hamilton ;  and  several  other  noblemen,  visited  York  on  his  way 
to  Scotland,  where  he  had  summoned  a  Parliament  on  the  15th  of  July,  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  dispoutions  towards  him.  On  the  day  after  his 
arrival  at  York,  he  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor,]  and  knighted  both  him  and 
the  Recorder.^  Conceiving  that  hia  person  was  in.  danger,  the  King  de- 
manded a  guard  from  the  freeholders  of  Yorkshire,  for  his  protection,  which 
was  readily  granted. 

Tho  Commons  had  already  stripped  him  of  many  of  those  prerogatives 
which  he  had  oppressively  exercised ;  and  the  royid  authority  was  so  reduced, 
that  its  total  abolition  seemed  inevitable.  The  King  was  even  deprived  of 
the  power  of  appointing  Govemors,  Generals,  and,  in  short,  whatever  rdated 

•  Baillie,  i.,  p.  240.        t  Bunes'sGiizelteerof  Torkshiic. 
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to  the  arm; ;  and  t^t  they  might  deprivo  him  even  of  the  shodon  of  his 
former  authoritj,  tbej  demanded  that  the  power  of  raising  the  militia,  and 
the  nomiaation  of  its  officers,  might  be  rested  in  them.  To  this  last  de- 
mand Charles  gave  a  peremptory  denial,  and  both  parties  from  this  time 
prepared  for  war. 

Amongst  the  extraordinary  events  which  excited  the  public  mind  at  this 
period,  was  the  commitment  of  twelve  Bishops.  The  populace  having  be- 
come infuriated  against  the  bench  of  Bishops,  frequently  assailed  them  with 
abuse  and  menaces  on  their  way  to  the  House.  On  one  occasion  the  cries  of 
vengeance  in  the  Palace  yard  were  so  loud  and  alarming,  that  the  prelates 
remained  after  the  other  lords,  till  the  darkness  of  the  night  enabled  them  to 
steal  away  to  their  homes.  The  nest  day,  Williams,  Archbisliop  of  York, 
prevailed  on  eleven  other  prelates  to  join  with  him  in  a  declaiatian,  which 
was  read  in  the  Upper  House.  It  stated  that  the  Bishops  could  no  longer, 
without  danger  te  their  lives,  attend  to  their  duty  in  Parliament,  and  that 
they  therefore  protested  against  the  validity  of  any  proceedings  which  might 
be  passed  during  their  absence.  This  protest  was  heard  with  surprise  and 
indignation.  To  retire  or  remain  was  at  their  option,  but  to  claim  the  power 
of  suspending  by  their  absence  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  was  deemed  an 
assumption  of  sovereign  authority.  The  Lower  House  ridiculously  impeached 
the  twelve  prelates  with  high  treason,  Williams  boldly  professed  his  readiness 
to  meet  the  charge,  but  the  others,  intimidated  by  the  violence  of  the  times, 
apologised  for  their  conduct.  Ten  were  committed  from  the  House  to  the 
Tower ;  and  two,  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Lichfield,  on  account  of  their 
age  and  infirmity,  to  the  Usher  of  the  black  rod.* 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1642,  the  King  gradually  withdrew  bimsdf 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  first  to  Newmarket,  then  into  the  more 
northern  counties,  and  on  the  18th  of  March  in  the  same  year,  he,  with  his 
son  Prince  Charles,  his  nephew  the  Prince  Elector,  and  several  noblemen, 
not  without  considerable  risk,  arrived  in  York,  n  here  most  of  the  nobiUty  and 
gentry  of  the  north  of  England,  and  many  from  London  and  the  southern 
parte  of  the  Kingdom,  came  to  testify  their  loyalty  and  offer  him  their  ser- 
vices. On  this  occasion  Charles  resided  and  held  his  Court  at  York  for  five 
months,  and  then,  in  the  month  of  August  following,  he  and  his  partizans 
hurriedly  left  the  City,  and  proceeded  to  raise  his  standard  at  Nottingham. 
During  this  stay  at  York,  the  state  printing  presses  were  erected  in  the 
house  of  Sir  Q.  Jenkins,  formerly  St.  Williun's  CoU^e,  in  the  yard  near  the 
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Minster.  NotnitfaBtanding  the  loss  of  the  Courts  of  Proddency,  nhich  the 
Parliament  had  lately  abolished,  York  was  now  the  resort  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  it  deriTod  no  small  degree  of  its  lustre  from  being  the  asylum  of 
the  legitimate  Sovereign. 

One  of  the  principal  otgects  of  the  King's  journey  to  the  north,  according 
to  Lord  Clarendon,  was  to  seize  upon  Hull,  and  to  secure  the  Tast  magazine 
of  that  fortress,  which  consisted  of  sll  the  arms  and  ammunition  cf  the  ibrcea 
levied  against  the  Scots,  which  far  exceeded  the  collection  of  warlike  stores 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  With  this  view  he  sent  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  to 
Hull  to  take  possession  of  the  towa  in  his  Majesty's  name,  but  the  authorities 
declined  to  receive  the  Earl.  The  two  Houses  of  Parliament  seemed  to  have 
penetrated  into  the  King's  design,  for  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  be  was 
actually  gone  to  York,  they  h^an  to  apprehend  the  town  of  Qull  would  be 
in  danger,  and  therefore  Sir  John  Hotham,  the  Governor,  received  the 
strictest  orders  not  to  allow  foreign  ships  to  enter  the  port  without  strict  ex- 
amination into  their  strength,  burden,  Ac. ;  and  to  see  that  no  English  or 
other  forces  whatever  should  enter  the  town,  but  those  already  appointed  to 
he  the  garrison  there. 

The  SSrd  of  April,  1S43,  is  a  memorable  period  not  only  in  the  annals  of 
Yorkshire,  but  in  the  history  of  the  Kingdom,  as  on  that  day  the  Farliamen- 
tarian  part^  committed  the  first  act  of  open  hostility  towards  their  Sovereign 
— an  act  which  preluded  that  great  civil  war,  which  for  the  space  of  four 
years  desolated  England,  and  brought  her  Monarch  to  the  block.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  that  day,  the  King,  attended  by  his  son  Prince  Charles,  and 
ahout  three  hundred  of  his  servants,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  the  County 
gentlemen,  set  oat  from  York  to  Hull,  and  when  he  was  within  about  four 
miles  of  that  place,  he  despatched  an  officer  (Sir  Lewis  Davis)  to  inform  the 
Governor  that  be  intended  that  day  to  dine  with  bim.  On  receipt  of  this 
unexpected  message,  Sir  John  Hotham  consulted  with  Mr.  Felham,  the  iiJ?. 
for  Hull,  and  others  of  bis  friends,  and  the  result  of  their  conference  was  a 
fixed  determination  not  to  suffer  the  King  to  enter  the  town.  They  there- 
fbre  sent  a  messenger  "  hnmbly  to  beseech  his  Majesty  to  decline  his  intended 
visit,  since  the  Governor  could  not,  without  betraying  the  trust  committed  to 
him,  set  open  the  gates  to  so  great  a  train  as  he  was  at  present  attended 
with."  The  King  incensed  at  this  message  continued  to  advance,  and  Sir 
John  ordered  the  bridges  to  be  drawn  up,  the  gates  to  be  closed,  the  soldiers 
to  stand  to  their  arms  on  the  walls,  the  cannons  to  be  charged,  and  the  in- 
habitants to  be  confined  to  their  houses  till  sunset.  About  eleven  o'clock 
the  King  arrived  at  the  Beverley  Qate,  and  surprised  to  find  all  things  in 
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readiaesa  for  the  reception  of  an  eiiem;,  called  for  tbe  Govenior,  nho  op- 
pearing  on  tbe  walls,  he  commanded  him,  on  bis  allegiance,  to  open  tbe  gate, 
and  admit  his  Sovereign.  Bat  tbe  Oovernor,  with  many  professions  of  dnlj 
and  several  eiprcasions  of  fear,  told  his  Majesty  "  that  he  dnrst  not  open  tbe 
gates  to  him,  being  entrusted  hj  the  Parliament  with  the  safety  of  tbe  town." 
The  King  told  him,  "  that  he  believed  he  had  no  order  from  the  Parliament 
to  shut  the  gates  against  bim,  or  to  ke^  bim  out  of  the  town;"  to  which  be 
replied,  "  that  hia  Mi^esty's  train  was  so  great,  that  if  it  were  admitted  he 
should  not  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  bis  trust  to  those  that  employed 
bim."  Charles  then  proposed  to  enter  with  twenty  of  bis  attendants  only, 
and  that  tbe  rest  ehonld  stay  witboat  the  gates,  but  this  proposal  was  refused. 
The  King  then  desired  bim  "to  come  out  of  the  gates  that  be  might  confer 
more  particularly  with  him,  and  assured  bim,  on  bis  royal  word,  of  et&tj 
and  liberty  to  return,"  but  this  request  also  the  Governor  refused  to  comply 
with ;  whereupon  his  Majesty,  in  a  spirited  remonstrance,  told  bim  that  for 
this  gross  act  of  disobedience,  which  was  likely  to  cause  much  bloodshed  and 
many  calamities,  he  would  immediately  proclaim  bim  a  traitor,  and  proceed 
against  him  as  such.  Sir  John,  then  falling  upon  bis  knees,  talked  confu- 
sedly of  the  trust  he  bad  received  from  the  Parliament,  and  prayed  "  that  God 
would  bring  confusion  upon  bim  and  bis,  if  be  were  not  a  faithful  and  loyal 
snbjject ;"  but  in  conclusion  be  plainly  denied  bis  Majesty  admission  into  tbe 
town.  The  Sing  continued  before  tbe  gate  till  four  o'clock,  and  having  given 
Sir  John  one  hour  to  take  his  final  resolution,  his  Ulajesty  returned  to  the 
gate,  and  receiving  tbe  same  answer  aa  before,  he  ordered  two  heiBlds  at 
arms  to  proclaim  tbe  Oovemor  a  traitor,  and  all  those  who  obeyed  him  gniltj 
of  high  treason.  Hero  was  a  change  indeed !  Three  years  since,  the  people 
of  Hull  were  frantio  with  joy  at  the  sigbt  of  tbeir  "  royal  master."  Tbe 
English  language  was  found  almost  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  words  neces- 
saiy  for  the  formation  of  the  fulsome  compliments  with  which  he  was  then 
greeted.  Now  be  Btood  a  suppliant  before  that  same  gate  at  which  ho  then 
80  proudly  received  the  "  Hull  favour,"  and  be  craved  admittance  into  bis 
"  royal  town"  in  vain  I  Charles,  being  thus  ropulHcd,  lodged  that  nigbt  at 
Beverley,  and  tbe  next  morning  he  sent  a  herald  to  Sir  John,  summoning 
him  once  more  to  open  the  gates  on  pain  of  being  proclaimed  a  traitor,  bnt 
the  herald,  like  bis  royal  master,  proved  nnsnccessful,  and  tbe  King,  filled 
witb  mortification  and  disappointment,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Yoik. 

Highly  incensed  at  tbe  affront  put  upon  him,  Charles  immediately  sent  an 
express  with  a  message  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  explanatory  of  bis 
motives  for  going  to  Hull,  and  demanding  justice  against  the  Governor  of 
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that  place  for  hU  tre«80Dable  refusal  to  obey  the  royal  commands;  but  in- 
stead of  paDiBhiag  that  officer,  or  replying  to  the  King's  complaint.  Parlia- 
ment bestowed  upon  him  and  hia  supporters  a  vote  of  thanks ;  and  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect,  that  as  Sir  John  Hotham  had  done  nothing  but  in 
obedienoe  to  the  commands  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  that  the 
King's  declariBg  him  a  traitor — being  a  member  of  the  Loner  House — was  a 
high  breach  of  the  privilege  of  Parlivment ;  and  without  due  process  of  law 
was  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Parlia- 
ment then  ordered  two  ships  of  war  immediately  to  Hull,  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick ;  and  a  Committee  of  both  Honses  was  sent  into  the 
Dorth,  to  take  care  of  those  parts,  and  of  Hull ;  and  in  particular  to  thank 
6ir  John  Hotham,  the  commanders  and  soldiers  under  him,  together  with 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  shown  a  &TourabIe  disposition  te  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged ;  and  to  aesare  them  that  particular  care  should 
be  taken  to  reward  them  aooording  to  their  deserts.* 

On  the  38th  of  April  the  King  sent  from  York  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment another  message,  demanding  satisfaction  against  the  OoTemor  of  Hull, 
and  on  the  Sth  of  May  a  reply  to  his  two  messages  was  read  in  the  House, 
and  afterwards  delivered  to  his  Mcyesty  with  great  formality.  In  this  reply 
the  Parliament  attributed  its  conduct  towards  the  King,  to  the  inBuence, 
which  they  affected  to  fear,  the  wicked  councils  of  "  some  in  near  trust  and 
authority  about  him,"  would  have  upon  his  M^esty.  They  chained  the 
King's  friends,  which  they  termed  the  malignant  party,  with  drawing  him 
into  places  of  strength,  remote  from  his  Parliament ;  with  exciting  the  people 
to  commotions,  nnder  pretence  of  serving  his  Majesty  against  his  Parliament ; 
and  they  told  the  King  that,  "  lest  this  malignant  party,  by  the  advantage  of 
the  town  and  magazine  of  Hull,  should  be  able  to  go  through  with  their  mis- 
ohteroas  intentions,"  that  they  commanded  the  town  of  Hull  to  be  secured 
by  a  garrison,  xinder  the  government  of  Sir  John  Hotham,  requiring  him  to 
keep  the  same  for  the  service  of  his  Majes^  and  his  Kingdom.  Upon  these 
grounds  they  justified  Sir  John  Hotham'e  refnsal  to  admit  his  Myesty,  and 
declared  him  clear  of  the  odious  crime  of  treason.  The  garrison  of  Hull  was 
then  much  ai^mented,  so  that  there  was  little  ground  for  hope  that  the  King 
oovld  obtain  possession  of  it ;  indeed  the  probability  was  greater  that  Sir  John 
HoOiam  should  take  York,  than  his  M^eety  could  recover  Hull.  Charles, 
therefore,  nsolved  to  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence.  In  order  to  do 
this,  he  summoned  the  gentry  of  Yorkshire  to  meet  him  at  York,  and  to 

*  Psriiamentaij  Histoi?,  vol.  z.,  p.  481. 
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them  he  declared  his  apprehensioa  of  danger,  and  his  wish  to  have  a  guard 
for  hia  person,  "  but  of  such  persone,  and  nith  such  circumstances,  as  shoold 
administer  no  occasion  of  jealousy  to  the  most  suspicious;  and  wished  the 
gentlemen  of  quality  ^ho  attended,  to  consider  and  advise  of  the  way."  A 
guard  of  honour  of  two  hundred  gentlemen  was  immediately  formed,  under 
the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  Lientenant-Colond  was  Sir 
Francis  Wortley.  Hia  Majesty  had  slao  a  regiment  of  six  hundred  foot  of 
the  trained  bands,  commanded  by  Sir  Robert  Strickland. 

The  Parliament  then  declared  "  that  the  King  was  levying  forces  to  subdue 
them,"  and  fears  and  jealousies  were  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  people, 
by  means  of  various  pamphlets,  which  were  dispersed  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
One  of  them,  published  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  had  this  singular 
title — "Horrible  news  from  York,  HuU,  and  Newcastle,  concemii^  the 
King's  Mcgesty's  intent  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Parliament;  with  his 
Mtyestj's  threatenings  to  imprison  the  Lord  Fairfax,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Parliament  to  sit  at  York  ; 
and  the  joint  vote  of  both  Houses  concerning  the  same."  Another  pamphlet 
was  styled — "  More  news  from  Hull ;  or  a  most  happy  and  fortunate  preven- 
tion of  a  moat  hellish  and  devillish  plot,  occasioned  by  some  unquiet  and 
discontented  spirits  against  the  town  of  Hull,  endeavouring  to  command  their 
admittance  by  casting  halls  of  wild  fire  into  the  town,  which  by  policy  and 
treaty  they  could  not  retain,"  Amongst  the  curious  reports  £>bricated  about 
this  time,  and  induatrionsly  circulated,  to  inspire  terror  and  keep  the  town  of 
Hull  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm,  was,  that  liord  Dunlwr  kept  a  great  num- 
ber of  horses  and  armed  men  in  spacious  vaults  under  the  ground,  in  order 
to  surprise  the  town  at  ttigfat;  that  a  Lincolnshire  gentlemen,  of  the  name 
of  Terwhit,  was  ready  to  assist  them,  with  three  hundred  men  in  complete 
steel  armour;  and  that  the  Spaniards  were  expected,  with  a  fleet,  to  their 
assistance.  This  extraordinary  report  furnished  grounds  for  considerably 
increasing  the  garrison,  and  parties  were  sent  out  to  plunder  the  Royalists, 
under  pretence  of  searching  for  arms  and  getting  intelligence.  The  Parlia- 
ment determined  to  remove  the  magazine  from  the  town  of  Hull  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  a  warrant  was  seat  down  to  Sir  John  Hotham  to  deliver  it 
to  the  Admiral,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  captains  of 
the  ships  in  the  port  received  a  command  from  the  King  at  York,  directing 
them,  "on  their  allegiance  not  to  put  on  board  any  part  of  the  magazine, 
Ac. ;"  consequently  the  military  stores  were  not  then  removed. 

The  King  finding  that  the  Parliament  openly  supported  Sir  John  Hotham ; 
and  not  being  in  a  position  to  take  Hull  by  a  regular  assault,  for  want  of 
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RTtUleiy,  um9(  and  ammnnitioD,  attempted  to  gun  possesdon  of  the  town  bj 
ft  speediei  and  more  easy  nay — by  private  application  to  some  of  the  ofQcera 
who  had  command  in  the  town.  In  execution  of  this  design  he  made  aee  of 
Mr.  Beckwith,  of  Beverley.  That  genlleman  sent  s  letter  to  his  son-in-law, 
an  officer,  named  Fowkee,  who  was  Lieutenant  to  Captain  Lovrenger,  a 
Dutchman,  then  in  command  under  Sir  John  Hotham  at  Hull,  requesting 
him  to  come  to  Beverley,  as  he  had  qomethiog  of  concern  to  advise  him  about. 
Fowkes  handed  this  letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Stockdale,  secretary  to  Sir  John, 
begging  him  to  shew  it  to  that  officer,  and  to  request  permission  for  him 
to  attend  to  the  invitation  contained  therein,  and  promising  at  the  same  time 
to  give  a  particular  account  of  what  had  passed.  Sir  John  readily  granted 
what  was  desired,  and  on  the  Lieutenant's  return  from  Beverley,  he  stated 
to  him  that  in  Mr.  Beckwith 'a  parlour  be  was  introdaced  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
gentlemen,  who  proposed  to  him  to  conspire  with  his  Captain  to  deliver  up 
Hull  to  the  King,  by  secretly  opening  the  gates  at  some  conTcnient  time  to 
be  fixed  upon;  and  promised  that  his  Captain  ehould  have  £1,000.  per 
annum  settled  on  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  and  iGl,000.  in  ready  money ; 
and  that  £600.  per  annum  should  be  settled  upon  him  (Fovrkes)  and  hia 
heirs,  and  £600.  in  money. 

The  Lieutenant  seemed  to  comply  vrith  their  request ;  and  it  was  arranged 
that  he  shonld  conespond  with  Mr.  Beckwith.  With  many  thanks  and 
promises  of  great  reward  for  hie  fidelity  to  the  Parliament,  Sir  John  ordered 
him  to  proceed  in  the  plan ;  and  he  drew  up  a  letter,  which  was  transcribed 
by  Fowkes,  addressed  to  Beckwith,  the  purport  of  which  was,  "  tltat  be  found 
hia  Captain  very  compilable,  and  should  give  them  advice  as  they  proceeded, 
how  the  business  might  best  be  accomplished."  Several  letters  then  passed, 
to  hamour  the  de»gn  till  the  Governor  thought  fit  to  bring  the  afDiir  to  an 
issue,  and  this  was  done  by  a  letter  vrritten  as  usual,  by  Sir  John,  and  tran- 
scribed by  Fowkes,  to  thb  effect : — That  on  Tuesday  nest  his  Captun  would 
command  the  main  guard,  and  he  the  north  gate,  his  Majesty  would  that 
afternoon  send  from  York  1,000  horse,  and  GOO  fbot  to  be  mounted  behind 
the  horsemen  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  and  that  they  should  be  at  Hull  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  were,  moreover,  with  a  small  party  to 
give  the  alona  at  Myton-gate,  and  with  the  main  body  to  advance  to  the 
North  gate,  where  he  would  give  them  entrance,  so  that  they  might  march ' 
to  tiie  main  guard,  which  Captain  Lowenger  would  deliver  into  their  hands, 
and  thus  the  town  become  theirs  without  hazard.  On  this  proposal  being 
agreed  to  by  Mr.  Beckwith,  the  Governor  called  a  council  of  war,  and  opened 
the  wh(de  matter  to  them.    Most  of  the  members  who  composed  this  council 
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were  for  pennitting  the  Eiog's  forces  to  enter  the  town,  and  then  to  cut  them 
to  pieces,  but  Sir  John  TTOuld  not  agree  to  thia  bloody  proposal,  humanely 
(emarking  "  that  he  would  never  wantonly  shed  blood  when  it  was  in  bis 
power  to  save  it"  At  one  o'clock  on  Monday  night.  Sir  John  dispatched 
his  Becretaiy  with  a  letter  to  the  King  at  York,  informing  him  of  the  discoTsry 
of  the  design,  and  also  intimating  that  "he  might  spare  himself  the  trouble 
of  oanying  on  the  contrivance."  Parliament  now  passed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  declared  Beckwith  a  delinquent,  and  guilty  of  a 
crime  little  less  than  h^h  treason.  Accordingly  an  officer  was  despatched 
who  seized  him  at  York,  but  he  was  immediately  rescued  by  the  King's 
diieoUons,  his  Miyesty  at  the  same  time  observing,  "that  when  ths-Farlia- 
ment  gave  him  justice  Bgainst  Sir  John  Hotbam,  be  would  deUrer  Beckwith 
up  to  them."  Clarendon  ol»erves,  "  that  it  was  thonght  very  ridiculous  to 
Btauders  by,  that  Sir  John  Hotham  should  be  justified  for  keeping  the  town 
against  the  King,  and  another  gentleman  be  voted  a  delinquent  for  designing 
to  recover  it  to  its  allegiance. 

The  Parliament  then  published  a  very  volumiuons  remonstntnce— "  a  kind 
of  war  with  the  pen,  which  preceded  that  of  the  sword,"  addressed  to  the 
people  at  large ;  wbicb,  according  to  Clarendon,  wrought  more  upon  the 
minds  of  men  than  all  the  Parliament  had  before  done ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  King's  prohibition  to  the  contrary,  and  without  the  least  regard  paid  to 
his  remonstrances  and  complaints,  the  magazine  at  Hull  was  conveyed  to 
London,  and  deposited  in  the  Toner.  In  a  few  days  after  the  publication  of 
the  above  remonstrance,  Charles  issued  a  lengthy  reply.  Meesages,  lemon- 
stances,  and  declarations  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  were  now 
frequent;  and  so  oonsoioua  was  ChaiieB  that  he  had  a  decided  superiori^, 
that  he  dispersed  eveiywhere  the  papers  of  the  Parliament  together  with  hia 
own,  that  the  people  m^ht  be  more  enabled  by  comparison  to  form  a  proper 
judgment  between  them ;  whilst,  on  the  other  band,  the  Parliament,  while 
they  distributed  copies  of  their  own,  were  anxious  to  suppress  the  King's 
oompositiona. 

In  a  long  answer  to  one  of  the  last  declarations  of  Parliament,  the  King 
reproached  the  two  Houses  for  their  illegal  proceedings  against  him.  He 
said  that  the  keeping  him  out  of  Hull  by  Sir  John  Hotbam,  was  an  act  of 
high  treason ;  and  that  taking  away  his  magazine  and  ammunition  firom  that 
place,  contrary  to  his  express  command,  was  on  act  of  violence  against  him; 
and,  in  both  cases,  he  told  them  that  by  the  help  of  God  and  law  ha  would 
have  justaoe,  or  bse  his  life  in  requiring  it  He  maintained  that  the  military 
■tores  at  Hull  were  his  private  property,  be  had  bought  them  with  borrowed 
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moiiej  previonslj  to  the  ScotttBh  invasioa ;  that  the  tovo  was  his,  for  it  had 
belonged  to  the  Crown,  Eind  vas  still  held  by  rojal  charter;  and  that  the 
fortress  was  his,  because  to  him  belonged  all  the  fortresses  within  the  King- 
dom. But  it  was  idle  to  talk  of  I^al  rights  at  a  time  when  few,  if  any,  hopes 
of  peace  were  entertained ;  when  a  real  though  disgnised  war  was  already 
raging  between  the  parties;  and  when  each  side  was  endeaTonring  to  throw 
on  the  otber  the  odium  of  commenciug  a  cinl  war. 

The  KiDg,  who  remained  at  York,  employed  himaelf  with  great  activity  in 
rousiiig  his  adherents  to  arms,  fj'nmbers  of  the  nobility,  gentiy,  and  clei^, 
irith  tbe  members  of  both  Universities,  lent  him  money ;  and  the  Qaeec 
departed  the  Kingdom,  and  aold  the  Crown  jewels  in  Holland  to  pnrchaae  a 
cargo  of  ammunition.  The  whole  Kingdom  was  now  thrown  into  confaslon. 
In  erery  shire,  almost  in  every  township,  were  persons  raising  men  at  the 
same  time  for  the  opposite  parties.  In  the  southern  coonties  the  interest  of 
the  Parliament  was  generally  predominant ;  bnt  the  King,  however,  mustered 
an  army  of  about  4,000  troops,  of  which  about  3,000  were  foot,  and  1,000 
horse.  Negocifttions  stUl  proceeded.  Ther^  were  many  at  York,  and  in  the 
Pariiament,  who  still  laboured  hard  to  effect  an  accommodation — ^foi  though 
ihe  King's  unhappy  predilection  for  arbitrary  power,  had  raised  him  a  host 
of  enemies ;  his  moral  virtues  had  procured  him  a  great  body  of  zealous  sup- 
porters. The  Parliament,  in  answer  to  the  King's  demand  for  a  reply  to 
certain  proposals,  which  he  had  mode  at  Uie  commencement  of  the  year, 
presented  for  his  acceptance  nineteen  articles,  in  which  the  privities  of  the 
Pariiament  so  far  outweighed  tbe  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  that  they  were 
deemed  wholly  inadmissible : — Should  I  grant  these  demands,  said  the  King, 
in  reply,  I  may  be  waited  on  bare-headed ;  I  may  have  my  hand  kissed ;  the 
title  of  Mqesty  may  be  continued  to  me;  and  the  King's  authoritr  signified 
by  both  Houses,  may  still  be  the  style  of  your  commands ;  I  may  have  swords 
and  maces  carried  before  me ;  and  please  myself  with  the  signs  of  a  crown 
and  a  sceptre ;  bnt  as  to  true  and  real  power,  I  should  remain  but  the  out- 
side, but  the  picture,  but  the  sign  of  a  King.* 

Shortly  after  Charles  took  up  his  residence  at  Yoi^,  the  Parliament  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  to  reside  in  that  City,  to  strengthen  their  party  and 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  King ;  and  on  tfaeir  passing  an  ordinance  for 
embodying  the  mililiB,  tbe  King  ordered  hia  friends  to  meet  him  at  York, 
whither  he  directed  the  several  Courts  to  be  in  future  a4ionmed.  The  Lord- 
Keeper  Littleton  being  ordered  by  tho  Parliament  not  to  issue  the  writs, 
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made  his  escape  to  York,  and  bnngiag  nith  Mm  that  important  mark  of 
Bovereignt;,  the  great  seal,  he  joined  the  royal  party,  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards proclaimed  by  the  Parliament  a  traitor  and  a  felon.  On  the  STth  of 
May,  1642,  Charles  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  from  his  Court  at  York, 
appointing  a  public  meeting  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood, 
to  be  held  on  Heworth  Moor,  on  the  3rd  of  June.  At  this  meeting,  at  which 
70,000  persons  were  present  (40,000  according  to  Qnizot),  the  King,  who 
was  accompanied  by  his  sou  Prince  Charles,  and  160  Knights  in  complete 
armour,  and  attended  with  a  guard  of  800  soldiers,  was  receired  with  the 
loudest  acclamations  of  loyalty  and  respect.  In  a  short  address  he  thanked 
the  meeting  for  the  assurances  of  loyalty  and  attachment  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  explained  the  particulars  of  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Eveiy  attempt  at  n^ociation  having  failed,  he  had  resolved,  he  said,  to 
support  his  authority  by  arms.  His  towns,  his  ships,  his  arms,  his  money, 
were  taken  from  him,  but  there  still  remained  to  him  a  good  cause,  and 
the  hearts  of  his  loyal  subjects,  which,  with  God's  blessing,  he  doubted  not 
would  recover  all  the  rest.  Having  constitated  Sir  John  Glemham  Oovemor 
of  York,  and  appointed  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  supreme  commander  of  his 
forces,  he  removed  his  Court  to  Beverley,  with  a  view  of  preparing  for  an 
attack  upon  the  fortress  of  Hull.  But  after  an  abortive  attempt  to  get  pos- 
session of  that  place,  he  returned  to  York. 

Hostilities  soon  after  commenced  with  the  si^e  of  Portsmouth.  Colonel 
Goring,  the  Governor  of  that  place,  an  'officer  of  distinguished  merit,  having 
refused  to  act  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  a  strong  force,  under  the  com- 
msiid  of  the  Parliamentary  General,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  appeared  before  the 
town  and  besieged  it.  The  King  immediately  proclaimed  that  general  and 
the  officers  under  him  traitors,  unless  they  should  return  to  their  duty  within 
the  space  of  six  days ;  the  Parliament  on  their  part  declared  the  royal  pro- 
clamation a  libellous  and  scaudalons  paper,  and  retorted  the  crime  of  treason 
on  all  those  by  .whom  it  had  been  advised,  and  by  whom  it  should  be  after^ 
wards  countenanced.*  In  these  circumstances  Charles  summoned  all  his 
loving  subjects  north  of  the  Trent,  and  within  twenty  miles  to  the  south 
of  that  river,  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Nottingham,  and  on  the  3Qnd,  or 
according  to  some  the  SSth  of  August  (1649),  the  royal  standard  floated 
from  Nottingham  Castle.  On  the  standard  was  painted  a  hand  pointing  to 
a  crown,  with  this  motto,  "  Give  to  Ciesar  his  due."  It  was  carried  by  a 
guard  of  600  foot,  from  the  Castle  into  a  large  field;  the  King  following 
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with  a  rednue  of  9,000  men;  and  the  people  crowded  around  to  hear  the 
proclamation  read  bj  tho  herald-at-arms.  This  ceiemonj,  called  the  rsisicg 
of  the  standard,  was  deemed  equivalent  to  a  declaratioa  of  hostilities.  From 
Kottingbam  Charles  dispatched  to  the  Parliament,  the  Earl  of  Soathampton, 
Sir  John  Colepepper,  and  Sir  William  Uvedale,  with  some  fresh  propositions  to 
incline  them  to  a  treaty,  but  in  vain ;  and  after  a  fen  more  messages  and 
ansners  all  hopes  of  peace  entirely  ranished,  and  the  nation  saw  itself  involved 
in  all  the  horrors  of  intestine  war,  the  most  direful  of  national  calamities. 

The  reader  of  English  history  is  aware  that  at  this  stage  of  the  controversy 
between  the  King  and  his  opponents,  the  real  liberties  of  the  people  coold  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  quarrel.  These  liberties  had  already  been 
established  by  snccessive  acts  of  the  legislature.  The  dispute  was  now  con- 
fined to  certain  concessions,  which  the  Parliament  demanded  as  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  those  liberties,  and  which  the  King  refused  as  subversive 
of  the  royal  authority.  Tho  Parliament  now  poasoseed  the  control  of  tho 
public  money,  the  power  of  impeachment,  and  the  right  of  meeting  every 
third  year;  and  these  powers,  it  was  contended  by  some,  formed  a  sufBcient 
barrier  against  the  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign ;  but  others 
insisted  that  the  command  of  the  army,  and  the  appointment  of  the  officers 
of  state,  the  coancillora,  and  the  judges,  ought  also  to  be  transferred,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  the  two  Houses.  Who  then  were  the  authors  of  the  civil 
war  ?  is  a  question  that  is  often  aaked.  That  learned  and  impartial  histodan, 
Dr.  Lingard,  says,  in  reply  to  this  question,  "  The  answer  seems  to  depend 
on  the  solution  of  this  other  question — were  additional  securities  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  tho  national  rights  ?  If  they  were,  the  blame  wiU 
belong  to  Charles ;  if  not,  it  must  rest  with  his  adversaries." 

That  there  were  faults  on  both  aides  seems  unquestionable;  and  it  is  to  be 
especially  lamented  that  the  good  sense  of  the  Monarch  had  not  taught  him 
to  go  along  with  the  general  feelings  of  bis  people ;  but  Princes  in  all  ages, 
as  Dr.  Lingard  truly  remarks,  have  been  slow  to  learn  the  ipaportont  lesson, 
that  the  influence  of  authority  most  ultimately  bend  to  the  influence  of 
opinion.  "  In  moat  of  tho  conflicts  which  have  divided  nations  against  them- 
selves," says  a  distinguished  writer,  "  one  side  or  other  has  been  so  wicked, 
or  both  so  worthless,  or  the  paints  at  issue  ao  personal  and  valueless,  that  the 
recital  of  their  progress  and  results,  merely  amuses  by  variety  of  incident,  or 
disgusts  by  sameness  of  depravity ;  but  in  the  principles  and  fortunes  of  the 
CavalierB  and  Roundheads,  we  still  experience  a  real  aud  vital  concern.  The 
warmth  of  passions,  though  abated,  is  not  extinguished ;  we  feel  as  if  our 
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own  liberty,  oui  own  allegiance,  our  own  hononr  aad  idigiou  irera  inidied 
in  the  dispute." 

The  long  and  fraitlesB  altercations  being  at  an  end,  and  war  bdng  ineri- 
table,  the  Parliament  placed  tliQ  command  of  the  *"'''>'".  and  authority  to 
raise  forces  ia  CTery  County,  in  each  hands  as  tb^  esteemed  trustworthy. 
Each  army  in  its  composition  resembled  the  other.  The  command  of  the 
Royalists  was  entrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Lindaey ;  aud  that  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary forces,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  Earl  of  Eases.  In  the  mean  time.  Sir 
William  Waller  had  reduced  Portsmouth,  while  Essex  concentrated  his  force, 
amounting  to  15,000  men,  in  the  ficinity  of  Northampton. 

The  first  pitched  battle  between  the  adherents  of  the  King  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, was  fought  on  the  plain  of  Eineton,  near  Edgo-bill,  in  Warwickshire, 
on  Sunday,  the  S3rd  of  October,  1043,  when  both  armies  claimed  the  honour, 
but  neither  reaped  the  benefit,  of  victory.  Among  the  distinguished  persona 
who  took  part  in  that  bloody  conflict,  were  the  King,  Prince  Kupert,  the 
Earls  of  Lindsey  and  Essex ;  Lords  Saye,  Digby,  Roberts,  Carnarvon,  Brooks, 
Byron,  Wharton,  Wilmot,  Mandeville,  Fielding,  Willoughby,  Goring,  &c  ; 
Sirs  W.  Fairfax,  John  Meldrum,  Philip  Stapleton,  James  Bamsay,  W.  Bal- 
four, Jacob  Astley,  Edward  Vemey,  George  Lislo,  William  Constable,  &o. ; 
Hampden,  Holies,  Ballard,  Qrautbam,  and,  according  to  some  writers,  Oliver 
Cromwell.  The  Earl  ttf  Lindsey  was  slain,  fighting  on  foot  at  the  head  of 
bia  men.  This  brave  old  General's  prayer,  before  the  advance  to  the  conflict, 
is  said  to  have  been  as  follows : — "  0  Lord,  thou  knowest  how  busy  I  most 
be  Uiia  day, ;  if  I  forget  thee,  do  not  thou  forget  me,  March  on  boys !  " 
Essex  withdrew  to  Warwick,  and  thence  to  Coventry;  and  Charles,  having 
compelled  the  garrison  of  Banbury  to  surrender,  marched  onwards  to  the 
City  of  Oxford. 

Onr  limits  will  not  admit  of  even  a  passing  notice  of  the  battles  which 
took  place  in  several  of  the  southern  countiM;  we  must  therefore  confine 
our  remarks  to  the  prooeediiigs  which  occurred  in  the  district  to  which  this 
work  is  devoted.  Alas  1  that  the  fair  plains  of  this  fine  County  should  be 
agun  the  scene  of  bloody  strife  between  Englishmen  only;  that  her  fertile 
fields  shonld  be  once  more  deluged  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of  its  beat 
nobles  and  hardiest  sons. 

The  mE^ority  of  the  northern  nobles  were  attached  to  the  King's  party, 
and  probably  Ferdinando,  Lord  Fairfax,  was  the  most  powerful  adherent  of 
the  Parliament  in  those  parts.*     Accordingly,  he  received  their  commission 
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(adll  nnming  ia  tbe  King's  name)  to  be  Oeneral  of  the  forces  in  th€  north, 
and  hia  son.  Sir  Thomas,  was  appointad  Gaiend  of  horse  under  him.  Sir 
Thomas  Fair&x,  who  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with  a  never-tiring  zeal 
for  the  cause  id  which  he  was  engaged,  peifonned  his  first  exploit  in  the 
aatumn  of  1643,  by  driring  a  small  detachment  of  Rofalists  from  Bradford 
to  Leeds,  whither,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Hotham,  he  marched  a  few  - 
days  after,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire  upon  York.  The  great  strength 
of  the  Parliamentarians  lay  in  the  large  manu&cturing  towns  of  the  West 
Kding,  and  the  chief  supplies  of  their  army  were  drawn  from  that  district ; 
and  that  army  haviog  increased,  1,000  men  were  marched  to  Tadcaster  and 
Wetherby  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Wharfe,  and  thus  protect  the  friendly 
dietoicts  of  the  west 

The  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who  had  raised  a  connderable  force  in  the  north, 
for  the  protection  of  the  northern  conntieH,  now  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
the  loyal  party,  and  on  the  SOtli  of  November  he  arrived  at  York  with  6,000 
men  and  ten  pieces  of  arldllery.  The  Earl  of  CumbeHand  then  resigned  his 
commission  to  Newcastle,  who,  after  having  stayed  only  three  days  in  York 
to  refresh  his  troops,  marched  out  with  4,000  men  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon, 
to  attack  the  enemy  at  Tadoaster,  where  Lord  Fairfax:  was  posted  vrith  700 
troops.*  At  the  same  time  the  Earl  sent  his  Lieutenant  General,  the  Eaii 
of  Newport,  with  3,000  men,  to  attack  Wetherby.  At  Tadoaster  the  battle 
was  contested  with  equal  obstinacy,  bat  with  much  less  bloodshed,  than  the 
memoTsble  one  fought  near  the  same  place,  between  the  fierce  adherents  of 
the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  (See  page  1S5.)  The  action  took 
place  on  the  8rd  of  December,  1643.  The  town  being  untenable,  the  Par- 
liamentarians resolved  to  draw  out,  and  select  a  post  of  more  advantage ;  but 
beforo  they  could  do  so,  the  King's  forces  attat-ked  a  position  above  the  bridge, 
in  which  was  a  small  body  of  foot  to  cover  the  retreat,  in  so  brisk  a  manner, 
that  the  whole  force  drew  back  to  maintain  that  ground.  The  Earl  began 
his  attack  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  fighting  continued 
till  dosk  without  intermission,  during  which  time  40,000  mtuket  shots  were 
discharged,  besides  the  fire  from  the  artillery;  but  the  slaughter  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  shot  expended;  as  the  number  killed  on  both  sides  did  not 
exceed  800.  The  disparity  of  numbers  caused  Lord  Fairfax  to  draw  off  his 
forces  to  Sdby  and  Cawood  in  the  night,  and  the  following  morning  the 
Royalists  marched  into  Tadcaster  without  opposition.  The  only  person  of 
note  who  fell  in  this  battle  was  Gapttun  Lister,  who  was  shot  by  a  bullet  in 

•  Mnaoirn  of  Sii  Thomaa  rsirihx. 
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the  head.*  He  n-as  a  valuable  officer,  and  a  great  loss  to  his  party.  The 
garrison  of  Wetherby  coDsisted  of  800  foot  and  40  horse,  commanded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax ;  and  this  small  force  was  sttrprised  earlj  one  morning 
hy  a  body  of  800  men,  under  Sir  Thomas  Glemham.  Under  the  cover  of 
darkness  and  the  woods  around,  the  Royalists  arrived  dose  to  the  town 
without  giving  any  alarm,  until  they  were  ready  to  enter.  The  guards  wore 
found  sleeping  at  their  post,  "  for,"  says  Sir  Thomas,  "  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  men  were  as  impatient  of  duty  as  they  were  ignorant  of  it"  The 
General  however  was  awake,  and,  with  the  aseiBtimce  of  a  few  men,  held  the 
enemy  at  bay  till  more  of  the  guards  were  got  to  arms.  A  smart  engage- 
ment then  ensued,  in  which  the  assaUants  were  repulsed.  The  attack  was 
soon  renewed,  bat  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  Fairfax's  magazine  was  blown 
up,  and  produced  so  tremendous  an  explosion,  that  the  Royalists  beheving 
that  the  enemy  had  cannon,  began  to  retreat,  and  retired  towards  York,  and 
were  pursued  by  Sir  Thomas  with  his  small  body  of  horse,  who  took  some 
prisoners.  Sir  Thomas  Glemham  returned  to  his  garrison  at  York,  In  this 
engagement  Major  Carr  of  the  Royalists,  and  Captain  Atkinson  and  a  few 
of  the  Farliamentarjans  were  slain.  Seven  men  were  blown  up  by  the  pow- 
der explosion.  The  Earl  of  Newport,  on  arriving  at  Wetherby,  foand  no 
enemy  to  contend  with.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  having  previously  joined  his 
father  at  Tadcaster. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1643,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Halifax,  Skipton, 
Enaresborough,  and  several  other  towns  and  garrisons  against  the  King, 
were  reduced  to  bis  M^esty's  subjectjon,  by  the  valorous  conduct  of  the  Lord 
General  (the  Earl  of  Newcastle].  Bradford  stood  two  vigorous  sieges,  but 
surrendered  when  the  ammunition  of  the  fortress  was  exhausted.  Then,  but 
not  till  then,  did  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  conducted  the  defence,  offer  to 
capitulate ;  but  Newcastle  having  refused  to  grant  the  conditions.  Sir  Thomas, 
with  &ttj  mounted  troopers,  cut  his  way  through  the  lines  of  the  Royalists,  and 
made  his  retreat,  but  his  wife  and  most  of  the  soldiers  were  taken  prisoners.t 

•  Thoresb;,  in  his  Cucotiu,  mentions  the  foUairiiig  ioBtaDoe  of  filial  affection  re- 
lating to  the  deatli  of  this  gentleman : — Some  yatn  afler  Om  battle,  tbe  Captain's  son 
was  pnssing  through  Tadcuater,  and  finding  the  sexton  digging  in  the  choir,  enquired 
vhere  his  fstber,  Captain  lister,  tu  btuied.  To  which  the  sexton  replied  b;  ahoiriiig 
hint  a  scull  jUHt  dog  np.  nhiob  he  averred  was  the  hmd  of  the  Captain.  On  eiamining 
the  scull,  a  bullet  was  foand  lodged  in  it,  and  this  testimony  to  the  truth  of  tbe  gisee- 
digger'B  words,  bo  struck  tbe  young  man,  that  he  sickened  at  the  sight,  and  died  soon 
■after. 

t  Lady  Fairiox  was  shortl;  after  sent  baek  to  her  husband,  b;  the  Marqois  of  New- 
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B;  the  varioas  chances  of  war,  eereral  of  these  towns  were  lost  and  won 
again,  sometimes  b;  one  party,  sometimes  by  another,  so  that  in  spite  of 
every  precaution,  Yorkshire  was  for  some  years  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and 
misery. 

It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  Queen  (Henrietta 
Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France)  that  Charles  had  been  enabled  to 
meet  his  opponents  in  the  field.  When  the  King  left  the  south,  in  the 
Spring  of  164S,  her  Mryesty  departed  for  Holland,  where  she  pledged  her  own 
^d  the  Crown  jewels,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  arms  and  auimunition 
&ir  bet  husband's  adherents.  During  her  residence  in  Holland  she  had 
repeatedly  sent  the  King  supplies  of  military  stores,  and,  whet  he  equally 
wanted,  of  veteran  officers  to  train  and  disciplioe  his  forces.  The  Queen 
faaringembarkedatSchuiling,  near  the  Hague,  under  convoy  of  seven  Dutch 
ships  of  war,  commanded  by  Admiral  Van  Tromp,  arrived  at  Bridlington 
Bay  on  the  90th  of  February,  1643,  and  after  remaining  at  anchor  three 
days,  the  squadron  entered  the  harbour.  Her  M^csty  brought  with  her 
thirty  pieces  of  brass  and  two  of  iron  ordnance,  with  small  arms  for  the 
equipment  of  10,000  men ;  and  though  four  of  the  Parliament's  ships  had 
been  oroising,  with  a  view  to  intercept  her,  yet  she  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
effect  a  landing  whilst  the  enemy's  ships  were  riding  at  anchor  off  Newcastle. 
Batten,  the  Parliament's  Vice-Admiml,  having  notice  of  her  M^esty's  arri- 
val, immediat^y  weighed  anchor,  but  did  not  gain  the  bay  until  the  night 
after  the  Dutch  vessels  had  entered  the  port  Chagrined  at  his  disappoint- 
ment, he  drew  his  vessels  directly  opposite  to  the  quay,  and,  on  the  morning 
of  the  94th,  commenced  a  heavy  cannonade,  in  hope  of  firing  the  ammunition 
vessels,  and  the  house  in  which  the  Queen  was  lodged.  Some  of  the  balls 
actually  penetrated  the  room  in  which  her  M^esty  reposed,  and  compelled 
her,  with  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  the  other  ladies  of  her  retinue,  to 
leave  their  beds,  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  "  barefoot  and  bareleg," 
seek  for  safety  beneath  the  precipitous  bank  of  the  stream  now  known  aa 
Bessingby  Beck,  which  empties  itself  into  the  harbour. 

No  action  of  the  war  was  more  bitterly  condemned  by  the  gallantry  of  the 
Cavaliers,  than  this  unmanly  attack  on  a  defenceless  women,  the  wife  of  the 
Sovereign.  In  order  to  secure  the  Queen  from  any  further  indignity,  Lieut- 
Gen.  King  erected  a  batteiy  on  each  side  of  the  port,  but  the  danger  and 
insult  not  having  been  repeated,  the  utility  of  the  works  were  happily  never 
proved.  In  expectation  of  the  Queen's  arrival,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  had 
drawn  a  part  of  his  army  in  that  direction,  in  order  to  protect  her ;  and  im- 
mediately upon  her  arrival,  she  was  waited  upon  by  the  Marquis  <^  Monlzose, 
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and  Lord  Ogilby  vritb  two  troops  of  horse.  Sir  Uarmadake  LangdAle,  Sic 
John  Ramsden,  and  others  of  the  King's  friends. 

After  remaiaing  at  BridUngton  for  about  nine  dajs,  the  Queen  was  ealdj 
conducted  to  York.  She  slept  at  North  Burtoa  on  the  first  night,  at  Malton 
the  second  night,  and  arrived  in  York  on  the  8th  of  March,  with  three 
coaches,  and  an  escort  of  eight  troops  of  horse  and  fifteen  companies  of  foot. 
The  military  stores  were  conveyed  from  Bridlington  en  route  to  York,  in  a 
long  train  of  600  carts  and  1,000  horses.  For  his  attention  to  the  Queen  on 
this  occasion,  as  well  as  for  his  derotion  to  the  cause  of  the  King,  the  Lord 
General,  as  the  Eaii  of  Newcastle  was  called,  was  Created  a  Marquis.  When 
the  Queen  arrived  at  York,  the  King  was  staying  at  Oxford,  and  to  pnrsue 
her  journey  thither  at  that  time,  would  be  to  throw  herself  into  the  hands  of 
her  opponents.  She  accordingly  remained  in  Yorkshire,  winning  the  hearts 
of  the  inhabitants  by  her  aflability,  and  quickening  their  loyalty  by  her 
words  and  example.  She  afterwards  marched  without  opposition  to  Oxford, 
bringing  to  her  husband,  vho  met  her  at  Edge-hill,  a  powerful  reinforcement 
of  men,  artillery,  and  stores. 

In  Yorkshire  several  important  military  events  took  place  in  the  coarse  of 
the  year  1643.  The  Earl,  now  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  made  a  kind  of  tri- 
umphal march  through  the  County.  He  took  Bradford  and  retook  Wakefield 
for  the  King.  Rolberham  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  refusing  to 
yield,  he  commenced  an  attack  upon  it,  and  took  it  by  storm.  Sheffield  too, 
which  had  previously  been  taken  possession  of  for  the  Farhament,  by  Sir 
John  Gell,  was  re-captnrod  by  him,  and  be  defeated  Lord  Fair&z  at  Atherton 
or  Adderton  Moor.  He  then  recovered  Oainsborough,  in  Lincolnshire,  from 
tha^army  under  Cromwell ;  and  intended  to  proceed  southward,  but,  we  ars 
told  hy  Lingard,  his  followers  refnsed  to  accompany  him  any  farther  in 
that  direction,  They  had,  he  says,  been  embodied  for  the  defence  of  the 
northern  counties,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  extend  the  limits  of  that  ser^ 
vice  for  which  they  had  been  originally  enrolled.  Had  they  advanced  and 
joined  the  King's  army  in  the  south,  in  all  probability  an  end  would  have 
been  put  at  once  to  the  war,  by  the  redaction  of  London ;  hut  in  consequence 
of  their  r^iisal  to  march  southward,  the  King  was  deprived  of  one  half  td 
his  expected  force,  and  was  compelled  to  adopt  a  new  plan  of  operations. 

In  the  Dorth,  success  and  defeat  appeared  to  altercate  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  no  decisive  advant^^e  had  as  yet  been  gained  by  either; 
jet,  on  the  whole,  the  balance  of  victory  seemed  to  incline  in  the  King's 
&Taar. 

The  nege,  or  properiy  speaking  the  second  siege,  of  Hull  took  place  in  the 
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latter  end  of  thiB  jetn.  Tb«  Uturqnis  of  Newc4stle  commenced  operatdona 
before  tbe  towa  on  the  Snd  of  September,  and  after  prosecating  tbe  siege 
with  great  vigoar,  almost  etery  da;  being  mailed  b^  some  sctiTe  operation, 
he  irae  obliged  to  abandon  the  town  on  the  11th  of  October — all  bis  efforts 
to  can;  it  being  nnaTsiling. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  difference  between  the  King  and  tbe  Par- 
liament, a  thorough  understanding  existed  between  the  chief  of  the  Scottish 
Co*enaDtera,  and  the  principal  of  the  Bnglish  Refarmera.  Their  views  were 
umilar,  their  object  the  same.  The  Scots  hod  indeed  fonghl  and  won,  but 
the;  held  the  fruit  of  their  Tictory  bj  a  doubtful  tenure,  as  long  as  the  fate 
of  their  "English  brethren"  depended  on  tbo  nncertain  chances  of  war. 
Both  policj  and  religion  prompted  them  to  interfere;  the  triumph  of  the 
Fariiament  would  secure  their  Ubertaes.  The  Parliamentarians  first  invited 
them  to  interpose  their  mediation,  which  the;  knew  would  be  so  little  favour- 
able to  tbe  King ;  then  Commissioners  were  sent  to  Edinburgh  witli  ample 
powers  to  treat  of  a  union  and  confederac;  with  the  Scottish  nation ;  and  a 
League  and  Gov^tant  was  framed,  in  which  the  subscribers  engaged  mutoall; 
to  defend  each  other  against  all  opponents. 

This  formidable  union  struck  alarm  into  tbe  breasts  of  the  Ro;aIists. 
The;  had  found  it  difficult  to  muntain  their  ground  against  the  Parliament 
alone ;  tbe;  felt  unequal  to  tbe  contest  with  a  new  and  powerful  enem;.  B; 
means  of  £100,000.,  irhich  the;  received  from  England,  the  Scottish  levies 
were  soon  completed ;  and  in  the  earl;  part  of  the  ;ear  1644,  an  arm;  of 
SO.OOO  men,  under  the  command  of  their  old  General,  the  Earl  of  Loven, 
crossed  the  Tweed  at  Berwick,  and  attempted  to  surprise  tbe  town  of  New- 
castle b^ore  it  could  be  put  in  a  posture  of  defence.  But  in  this  the;  were 
disappointed,  for  the  Lord  General  had  arrived  at  that  fortress  the  da;  before 
it  was  summoned  h;  Leven ;  and  the  Scots,  leaving  six  regimente  before  tbe 
place,  crossed  the  T;ne,  and  entered  Sunderland  on  the  4th  of  March.  The 
Ro;ali8ts,  to  the  number  of  14,000,  horered  upon  their  march.* 

Yorkshire  being  left  with  but  3,000  or  4,000  men  for  its  protection,  the 
Parliament  ordered  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  with  Lord  Fairfax  bis  father,  to 
attack  this  small  force,  which  was  commanded  b;  Colonel  Bellasis,  the  son 
of  Lord  Falcoubeig.  The  two  parties  encountered  each  other  at  Selb;  on  the 
nth  of  April,  and  in  the  action  tbe  Ro;alists  were  entirel;  defeated.  Tbe 
Parliamentarians  bad  ttieir  arm;  in  three  divisions ;  the  first  was  led  b;  Lord 
Fairfitx,  tbe  second  b;  Sir  Jobu  Meldnim,  and  the  third  b;  Colonel  Bright. 

•  Bnahwortli,  ToL  v.,  p.  606. 
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The  cavalry  was  commanded  hj  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  After  some  hard 
fighting,  the  Royalists  (who  had  possession  of  the  town)  were  beaten  from 
their  defences,  and  Sir  Thomas,  having  forced  open  a  barricade,  obt&ined  an 
entrance  between  the  houses  and  the  liver,  where  he  met  with  a  body  of  the 
enemy's  horse,  which  he  charged  and  routed,  when  they  fled  across  the  river 
by  a  bridge  of  boats  towards  York.  Another  body  of  horse  quickly  charged 
Sir  Thomas's  party,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle,  the  Royalists  were  beatea 
back,  and  Colonel  Bellasis  taken  prisoner.  The  main  body  of  Pariiamen- 
tarians  now  entered  the  town,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  King's  forces  were 
either  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  This  victory  made  the  Parliament  masters 
of  the  midland  parts  of  Yorkshire.  The  inhabitants  of  York,  hearing  of  the 
capture  of  Selby,  were  in  great  fear  and  consternation,  and  implored  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle,  who  had  been  keeping  the  Scots  at  bay,  to  march 
speedily  to  their  assistance,  or  their  important  City  wonld  be  bst  to  the 
royal  cause.  The  Marquis  at  once  fell  back  to  its  relief;  and  the  Scots 
having  joined  the  forces  of  Lord  Fairfax  at  Wetherby,  the  united  army 
marched  to  York,  and  commenced  the  siege  or  blockade  of  that  City,  on  the 
ISth  of  April,  1644. 

The  combined  forces  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Scottish  General  being 
quite  inadequate  for  the  siege  of  tliis  well-fortified  and  strongly-manned  City, 
a  deputation,  composed  of  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and  Lindsey,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  was  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  desiring  his  co-opera- 
tion, to  which  he  willii^Iy  consented.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Manchester 
the  besiegers  numbered  10,000  foot  and  4,000  horse — a  force  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  invest  the  place ;  but  that  General  brought  with  him  an  army 
of  6,000  foot  and  3,000  horse,  of  which  last  the  famous  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  Lieutenant-General;  and  three  sides  of  the  City  were  completely  in- 
vested, the  north  side  remaining  open.  The  besi^ng  force  had  now  three 
Generals,  Manchester,  Leven,  and  Fairfax,  who  occupied  different  portions 
around  the  walls ;  Manchester's  division,  with  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  took 
a  position  near  Bootham  Bar,  towards  Clifton,  and  the  siege  was  soon  vigor- 
ously prosecuted.  Several  batteries  were  opened  against  the  City,  and  es- 
pecial mention  may  be  made  of  those  on  the  rising  grounds  called  Garrow 
and  Lamd  MUX  Hill,  out  of  Walmgate  Bar,  where  four  pieces  of  cannon 
played  almost  incessantly  on  the  Tower,  Castle,  and  town ;  while  the  gar- 
rison and  armed  citizens,  from  their  different  platforms,  kept  up  a  heavy  fire 
on  the  works  of  the  besiegers.  There  were  also  batteries  on  the  Boolham 
side.  The  Earl  of  Manchester  made  an  attack  near  Walmgate  Bar,  and 
took  poBsewioa  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  retire ; 
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the  Scots  seized,  near  Micklegate  Bar,  a  coqvoj  of  cattle,  which  iras  about 
to  enter  the  City;  and  many  smart  skiriniEhes  took  place,  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  besiegers  to  preserre  the  houses  in  the  suburbG  for  their  own 
ConTenience  (the  inhabitants  having  withdrawn  within  the  walls),  which  the 
besieged  set  fire  to. 

For  some  time  the  work  of  destruction  was  carried  on  "  with  great  gallantry 
and  spirit,"  and  with  varied  success.  Charles,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
south,  at  the  head  of  an  inferior  force,  endesvouring,  by  some  skilful  ma- 
nceavres,  to  escape  from  the  two  diTisions  of  the  Parliamentarian  army,  under 
Esses  and  Waller,  saw  with  dismay  the  danger  which  thrcat^cd  him  in  the 
north.  The  fall  of  York  would  most  certainly  deprive  him  of  the  northern 
conntitis,  and  the  subsequent  junction  of  the  besieging  army  with  his  oppo- 
DODta  in  the  south,  would  constitate  a  force  against  which  it  would  be  useless 
to  straggle.  His  only  resource  vaalnthecoarageandactivity  of  his  nephew. 
Prince  Uupert,*  who  had  recently  driven  the  Parliamentariana  from  before 
Newarit,  and  reduced  Stockport,  Bolton,  and  Liverpool.  He  therefore  ordered 
that  commander  to  collect  all  the  force  in  his  power,  to  hasten  into  Yorkshire 
to  fight  the  enemy,  and  to  keep  in  mind  that  two  things  were  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Crown,  both  the  relief  of  the  City  of  York,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  combined  army.  On  the  receipt  of  the  royal  command,  Rupert  took 
with  him  a  portion  of  his  own  men,  some  regiments  lately  arrived  from 
Ireland,  and  reinforcements  joined  him  on  his  march.  Newcastle,  who  was 
in  dailjr  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  Kupert,  had  recourse  to  a  nae  to  gain 
time.  That  wily  General  endeavoured,  by  a  pretended  treaty  with  the 
besiegers,  to  direct  their  atteution  firom  further  attacks.  A  cessation  was 
agreed  upon.  Commissioners  mot,  and  after  a  week's  dehberation,  hostilities 
recommenced  on  the  15th  of  May.  The  besiegers  renewed  their  assaults  on 
the  City  with  redoubled  vigour.  The  Earl  of  Manchester's  forces  undermined 
St  Mary's  Tower  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Manor;  and  Colonel  Craw- 
ford, a  Scotchman,  sprung  the  mine,  which  demolished  the  Tower,  and 
buried  a  great  many  persona  in  the  ruins.  He  then  with  his  cannon  made 
a  breach  in  the  wall  lower  down  in  Marygato,  and  having  entered,  many  of 
the  soldiers  scaled  two  or  three  walls,  and  took  possession  of  the  Manor. 

This  occurred  on  Trinity  Sunday,  when  moat  of  the  officers  were  at  the 
Cathedral ;  but  tho  alarm  given  by  the  explosion  of  the  mine,  caused  them 
to  run  from  the  church  to  their  posts.  A  party  of  the  garrison,  too,  issued 
out  by  a  private  sally-port,  entered  the  Manor  House,  and  cat  off  the  retreat 

•  Prince  Enpert  was  a  yaanger  son  of  Freiicrick,  Prince  Pnlotine  at  tb«  BMne,  hj 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  sister  of  King  Chftrles  I.  of  England. 
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of  the  enemy.  A  smart  conflict  ensued,  in  which  about  fifty  of  the  Farlia- 
mentarians  were  killed,  and  SSO  made  prisoners.  Sir  Philip  Byron,  Colonel 
Huddlestone,  and  Mr.  gamuel  Breary,  were  slain  on  the  side  of  the  garrison. 
The  latter  gentlemaa  nas  Captain  of  a  company  of  volunteer  citizens,  and 
son  of  one  of  the  Aldermen.  On  the  34th  of  June,  a  party  of  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  about  600  men,  sallied  out  from  Monk  Bar,  and  furiously  as- 
saulted the  Earl  of  Manchester's  quarters;  but  they  were  soon  driven  back 
yiith  considerable  loss.  The  siege  still  continued  with  all  possible  vigour, 
an  almost  incessant  fire  was  contiuued  day  and  night,  both  by  the  besiegers 
and  the  besieged  ;  and  so  loyal  were  the  people  of  York  to  their  Sovereign, 
we  are  told  by  Drake,  that  the  women  assumed  a  masculine  courage,  and, 
despising  btigue  and  danger,  contributed  much  to  the  defence  of  the  City. 
The  supply  of  fresh  provisions  having  been  cut  off  by  a  line  of  circumvalla- 
tion  drawn  round  the  City,  the  prices  were  excessively  high  before  the  end  of 
the  siege.  Mutton  sold  for  16s.  a  quarter;  beef,  at  4s.  per  stone;  pork,  at 
7s.  i  bacon,  at  4s. ;  eggs,  at  3d.  each ;  fresh  butter,  at  Ss.  8d.  per  pound ; 
and  oatmeal,  2s.  8d.  per  peck.  But  the  magazine  was  well  stored  with  salt 
provisions,  grain,  and  liquors. 

On  the  evening  of  the  80th  of  June,  the  besiegers  to  their  surprise  and 
consternation,  received  intelligence  that  Prince  Rupert,  with  an  army  of 
S0,000  mea*  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  would  quarter  that 
night  at  Knaresborough  and  Boroughbridge,  within  eighteen  miles  of  York. 
Conscious  of  their  inability  to  contend  with  him  in  that  situation,  the  Par- 
liament's leaders  held  a  Council  of  War,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  raise  the 
siege.  Accordingly,  on  the  lat  of  July  they  drew  off  from  their  entrench- 
ments, and  marched  to  Hesssy  Moor,  about  seven  miles  west  of  York,  and 
there  the  army  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  expecting  the  Prince  would 
make  that  his  way  to  the  City.  But  his  Highness,  aware  of  the  movement, 
avoided  the  conflict  by  an  exertion  of  great  military  skill.  He  caused  only 
a  party  of  horse  to  face  the  enemy  at  Skip-Bridge,  where  they  might  secure 
their  retreat  over  the  Ouse  at  Nun-Monkton;  and  interposed  the  0 use  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  the  main  body  of  his  army.  The  latter  spent  that 
night  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  in  the  Forest  of  Galtres,  near  Poppleton 
ferry;  whilst  the  Prince,  with  about  two  hundred  horse,  rode  on  to  Yerk, 
where  his  arrival  produced  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy.  A  Council  of 
War  was  immediately  held — and  here  we  would  pause  to  remark — that  hod 
the  Prince  not  been  too  precipitate,  he  might  not  only  have  relieved  the  City, 

•  Buahwortb,  id.  v.,  p.  6S1. 
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bat  he  might  h&ve  established  tiie  rojal  caase  on  a  basis  too  strong  for  re- 
bellioa  to  shake.  In  the  Council  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  gare  it  &s  his 
decided  opinion,  tliat  it  was  Inexpedient  at  that  moment  to  hazard  an  en- 
gt^ment  with  the  enemf ;  especially  as  in  two  days  he  expected  Colonel 
Clavering,  with  a  reinforcement  of  3,000  men  from  the  north,  and  Q,000 
drawn  out  of  aeveral  garrisons.  Besides,  he  added,  that  he  had  certain  in- 
telligeDce  that  dissension  prevailed  amongst  the  Pariiamentorian  Qenerals, 
and  that  they  were  about  to  Beparate.>x 

The  Marquis  proved  correct  in  his  remarks,  but  the  daring  and  impetuons 
Prince,  whose  subsequent  rashness  was  the  cause  of  so  many  misfortunes  to 
the  Monarch,  and  whose  martial  ardour  was  not  snfficiently  tempered  with 
pmdence,  stated  that  he  had  reoeived  positiTe  orders  from  the  King,  then  at 
Oxford,  to  bring  the  enemy  to  immediate  action.^  Accordingly,  Rnpert, 
with  his  forces,  marched  out  of  York  on  the  following  day,  the  3nd  of  July, 
and  his  van  came  up  with  the  enemy  just  as  they  had  broken  up  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Tadcoater.^  Bupert  is  said  by  some  to  have  passed 
a  part  of  his  army  over  the  Ouse  at  Foppleton,  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  boats 
made  by  the  Scots,§  and  to  have  entered  with  his  whole  army  into  Heesay 
Moor,  which  the  Parliamentarians  had  hardly  quitted.    He,  however,  pap 

•  Mem.  Sir  T.  Fairfluc.    NeiecatlWt  Lift,  b;  ths  Docbess. 

f  The  folloving  extract  from  the  letter  of  Uta  King,  and  which  Bupert  would  seem  to 
haTe  Tegarded  as  containing  an  imperative  cammacd  to  fight  the  enemy  at  York,  cer- 
tainly eienlpatea  the  latter  from  the  charge  aKually  brought  against  him,  of  fighting 
without  orders  :— "  But  now  I  mtut  give  yon  the  true  stale  of  my  affairs,  which,  if  their 
condition  be  such  as  enforces  me  to  give  yon  more  peremptory  eommauds  (han  I  would 
willingly  do,  you  mn»t  not  take  it  ill.  If  York  be  lost,  I  shall  esteem  my  crown  little 
else,  unless  unsupported  by  your  sudden  march  to  me,  and  a  miraculous  conqncst  in  the 
south,  before  the  effecls  of  the  northern  power  be  found  here ;  but  if  YoHi  be  relieved, 
and  jou  beat  the  rebels'  armies  of  both  Idngdoms,  which  are  before  it,  tlien,  bnt  other- 
wise not,  I  may  possibly  make  a  shift  upon  tbe  defensive  to  spin  out  dme,  nntO.  you 
come  to  assist  me.  Wherefore  I  command  and  coqjare  yoa,  by  the  duty  and  affection 
which  I  know  you  bear  me,  that,  all  new  enterprises  laid  aside,  you  immediately  march, 
according  to  yonr  first  intention,  wiUi  all  your  force  to  the  relief  of  York ;  but  if  that  be 
either  lost,  or  have  freed  themselves  from  the  beeiegars,  or  that  for  want  of  powder,  jou 
oannot  nndertake  that  work,  that  you  immediately  march  with  your  whole  strength  to 
Worcester,  to  assist  me  and  my  army,  without  which,  or  your  having  relieved  York,  by 
besting  the  Scots,  all  the  successes  yon  can  aflerwards  have,  most  infiUlibly  will  be  nse- 
lesB  unto  me.— ED«Iyn'i  Memoir*,  ml.  v.,  OeUao  tditloa,  p.  121. 

J  Sir  Thomas  F^r&i  says,  "  we  were  divided  in  onr  opiniona  what  to  do ;  the  Englisb 
were  for  fighting,  the  Soots  for  retreating,  to  gain,  as  they  alleged,  both  time  and  plao* 
of  more  advantage ;  this  being  resolved  upon,  we  marched  away  towards  Tadcaster." 
I  Others  assert  that  the  arm;  erossed  the  ferry,  whioh  at  the  time  was  fordable. 
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saed  them  with  sucti  rapidity,  that  his  vanguard  almost  OTertook  their  rear 
near  tlie  village  of  Loag  Maraton.  Both  parties  goon  began  to  draw  up 
in  order  oE  battle ;  the  Prince  possessing  himself  of  the  principal  part  of 
the  Moor,  the  Parliamentarians  irore  obliged  to  range  their  forces  in  a  largo 
field  of  Tje,  at  the  end  of  the  village  of  Marstou,  fronting  the  Moor.  This 
being  a  rising  ground,  Rupert  sent  a  part;  to  dislodge  them,  but  the  Royalists, 
vere  driven  back,  and  that  com-field  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  Both  armies,  in  accordance  with  the  military  tactics  of  the  age, 
were  drawn  up  io  line,  the  infantry  in  three  divisions,  with  strong  bodies  of 
cavalry  on  each  flank.  The  King's  forces  amounted  to  14,000  foot,  9,000 
horse,  and  twenty-five  pieces  of  ordnance ;  and  the  number  on  the  other 
side  is  variously  estimated.  Borne  writers  state  that  it  was  nearly  equal  in 
number  to  the  Royalist  army.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  says  that  its  number 
was  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  King's  forces ;  whilst  others  tell  us 
that  it  reckoned  40,000  soldiers.  There  was  this  peculiarity  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Parliamentarians,  that  in  each  division  the  English  and  the 
Scots  were  intermixed,  to  preclude  all  occasion  of  jealousy  and  dispute.  The 
right  iving  of  the  FarLament's  army  was  placed  near  Marston  town  end, 
having  the  village  on  their  right,  fronting  the  east;  and  as  their  horse  and 
foot  came  up,  they  formed  their  battalia  and  left  wing,  endeavouring  to  gtun 
as  much  to  the  left  as  they  could ;  go  that  at  last  their  lines  extended  from 
Marstou  to  Tockwith,  and,  as  has  been  intimated,  fronted  the  Moor.  The 
position  chosen  by  the  Pariiameutariaus  was  an  advantageous  one.  On  the 
right,  the  village  of  Marston  secured  them  against  being  outflanked  on  that 
side;  extending  westward,  the  array  passed  across  Marston  6eld,  a  large 
enclosure  cultivated  in  common,  where  many  of  the  fanners  held  pieces  of 
land,  at  that  time  bearing  a  crop  of  rye,  which  would  then  be  nearly  ready 
for  the  harvest.  This  ground  ia  considerably  elevated  abovo  the  Moor,  to 
vbich  it  slopes  gently  down,  but  so  easily,  that  a  horseman  might  gallop 
up  or  down  without  any  inconvenience.  Close  to  the  village  of  Marston, 
a  place  is  shown  where  it  is  stud  that  the  hedges  were  cut  down  to  make 
a  way  for  the  ParliamenUrian  army  to  pass,  and  this  spot  is  now  oalled 
"  Cromwell's  Gap." 

A  little  further  west  from  Marston,  where  the  land  has  its  highest  eleva- 
tion, is  the  spot  where  tradition  points  out  the  position  held  by  Cromwell ;  a 
clamp  of  treos  stood  there  some  time  since,  now  all  felled  bnt  one,  vrhich  has 
been  left  (though  dead)  to  point  out  the  station  of  the  grim  Ironsides.  The 
position  more  to  the  left,  towards  the  vill^e  of  Tockwith,  being  nearly  level, 
presented  fewer  points  of  odvautoge,  and  this  latter  jdaoe  secured  the  left 
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flank  from  being  tamed.  The  troops,  Btondiog  with  their  backs  to  the  soatb, 
would  have  aa  exteosive  view  of  the  countrj  to  the  north  and  east,  over  the 
l«Tel  plain  and  rural  villages  of  the  Ainsty,  to  the  towers  and  wrIIb  of  York. 
The  right  wing  of  the  Parliamentarian  armj  consisted  of  the  Yorkshire 
horse  (but  newlr  raised),  commanded  bj  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  a  man  of  known 
valour  and  resolatioo ;  three  regiments  of  Scottish  horse,  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Oalhousie,  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  and  Lard  Balgony,  forming  his  ro- 
■erre.  Next  to  them  was  e.  body  of  infantrj'  consisting  of  Lord  Fairfax's  foot, 
and  two  brigades  of  the  Scottish  horse  for  a  reserve.  The  main  body,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  musketeers  and  pikemen,  was  commanded  by  the  three 
Genends,  Lord  Fairfax,  and  the  Earls  of  Manchester  and  Leven.  The  left 
wing  vras  composed  of  the  whole  of  MaucheBtor's  cavalry,  under  the  command 
of  Lieut.-Gen.  Cromwell,  among  whom  were  his  tried  and  trusty  Jnmtidu  (a 
Dame  drat  bestowed  upon  them  in  this  battle),  with  three  regiments  of  Scot- 
tish horse,  commanded  by  Mt^or  Oen.  Lesley;  and  upon  their  left,  near  a 
cross  ditch,  where  the  Koyaliats  had  a  regiment  of  foot,  were  the  Berwickshire 
dragoons  under  Colonel  Frizell.  This  wing  extended  to  the  village  of  Tock- 
with,  and  the  whole  army  was  drawn  up  in  large  bodies  well  supported  by 
artillery.  The  field  word  of  the  Parliameutarian  troops  was  "  God  with 
us."    Previoua  to  the  attack  they  were  beard  singing  psalms. 

The  Ring's  army  was  drawn  up  in  a  line  opposite,  oa  the  open  moor, 
partly  protected  by  broken  gronnd,  ditches,  and  furze  bushes.  The  left  wing, 
fronting  the  position  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  was  led  by  Prince  Rupert  in 
person.*  The  right,  opposed  to  Cromwell,  was  led  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and 
Col.  Hurry;  the  main  body  by  the  Generals  Goring,  Porter,  and  Tilliard. 
It  is  not  certain  what  particular  charge  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  had  this 
day,  though  it  is  certain  ho  was  engaged  very  valiantly  in  the  battle.  Some 
writers  state  tbat  he  had  no  command,  but  actfid  merely  as  a  volunteer,  with 
many  more  gentlemen  equally  disgusted  with  Rupert's  haughty  conduct. 
The  Add  word  of  the  Royalists  was  "  God  and  the  King." 

"When  both  armies  were  completely  drawn  up,  it  was  after  five  in  the 
erening,  luid  nearly  another  hour  and  a  half  passed  with  little  more  than  a 
few  cannon  shots.  Newcastle  considered  all  was  over  for  that  day,  and  had 
retired  to  his  carriage  to  prepare  himself  for  rest  for  whateTor  might  betide 
on  the  morrow.  Even  Rupert  and  Cromwell  are  believed  to  have  expected 
that  their  armies  would  pass  the  night  on  the  field.    It  was  a  bright  summer 

•  Some  writers  assert  that  the  lert  wing  nas  leA  b;  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  whilst 
(be  right  wing  was  aoiDmanded  by  Prince  Hupert. 
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ereuing,  and  the  calm  beauty  of  the  heavens  above  left  light  enongh  still  fbr 
the  work  of  deatructioa  to  proceed,  and  that  mighty  host,  46,000  men, — 
children  of  one  race,  subjects  of  one  King, — to  mingle  in  bloody  strife,  and 
lay  thouaanda  at  rest,  '  to  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,'  that  lovely 
night  of  June,  on  Long  Marston  Moor.  It  has  been  surmised,  with  consi- 
derable probability,  that  a  stray  cannon  shot,  which  proved  fatal  to  young 
Walton,  Oliver  Cromnell's  nephew,  by  rousing  in  him  every  slumbering 
feeling  of  wrath  and  indignation,  mainly  contributed  to  bring  on  the  general 
engagement.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  the  first  to  lead  bis  men  on  to  the 
attack.  It  was  within  a  quarter  to  seven  on  that  calm  evening,  when  the 
vast  array  that  spread  along  the  wide  area  of  Marston  Moor  b^an  to  be 
stirred  by  rapid  movements  to  the  front.  Along  a  considerable  part  of  the 
ground  that  lay  immediately  between  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Pariiamentary 
forces  and  the  Royalist  army,  there  ran  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  which  served 
to  protect  either  party  from  sudden  surprise.  Towards  this,  a  body  of  Crom- 
well's cavalry  was  seen  to  move  rapidly  from  the  rear,  followed  by  a  part  of 
the  iuiantiy.  Prince  Rupert  met  this  promptly  by  bringing  np  a  body  of 
musketeers,  who  opened  upon  them  a  murderous  fire  as  they  formed  in  front 
of  the  ditch,  which  protected  Rupert's  musketeers  from  the  cavalry,  while  a 
range  of  batteries,  advantageously  planted  on  a  height  to  the  rear,  kept  up 
an  incessant  cannonading  on  the  whole  line."« 

"  Suddenly  the  left  wing  of  the  Parliamentarians  was  stirred  by  a  rapid 
movement;"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  had  the  e^le  eye  of  Cromwell  seen  the 
moment  of  advantage?  or,  was  it  the  death  of  his  nephew,  struck  down  by  a 
cannot  shot,  that  awakened  his  slumbering  wrath,  roased  the  lion  spirit 
within  him,  and  now  hurried  him  to  the  combat,  and  with  him  tbe  whole 
anny,  for  a  single  charge  must  inevitably  bring  on  a  general  engagement 
His  heavy  armed  curassiera  were  already  chanting  their  vengeful  psalm  of 
battle,  while  their  eyes  were  lighted  up  with  martial  joy.  Not  one  of  them 
but  carried  a  bible,  as  well  as  a  carbine,  pistols,  and  a  heavy  broad  sword."! 
The  small  ditch,  which  lay  between  the  contending  armies,  had  an  embank- 
ment on  one  nde  of  it;  and  though  they  bad  drawn  up  within  musket  shot 
of  one  another,  yet  it  must  incommode  tbe  party  that  passed  it,  and  lay  them 
more  open  to  their  enemy.  In  tbe  ditch  tbe  Royalist  leader  placed  four 
brigades  of  their  best  musketeers,  which  at  the  first  were  gallantly  assaulted 
by  the  enemy,  and  forced  to  give  ground.  The  front  divisions  of  horse  mu- 
tually charged,  the  respective  opposite  right  and  left  wings  meeting.     Crom- 

•  Wilson's  CroDHMlI  Md  tkt  ProUctaratt,  p.  9fl.    t  Battle  Fields  of  Yorfcsliiie. 
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well,  with  his  trust/  Ironsides,  dashed  off  rapidly  to  the  right,  and  clearing 
the  ditch  beyond  the  enemy's  flank,  be  swept  down  upon  their  right  ning 
frith  such  irresistible  force,  that  the  cavalry,  who  were  then  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Goring,  were  completely  broken  soon  after  the  first  onset. 
For  a  short  time  the  fighting  here  was  truly  terrific.  Some  of  the  King's 
bravest  men  attacked  Cromwell's  troopers  in  front  and  flank,  and  OTery  inch 
was  disputed  at  the  sword's  point.  For  a  while  all  was  close  and  deadly 
conflict ;  the  cannon's  roar,  the  clashing  of  arms,  the  ringing  of  pistol  shots, 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  mingled  with  the  yells,  sfaouts,  and  cheers  of  the 
troops,  making  up  a  dreadful  battle  chorus.  The  Royalists  fought  bravely, 
rallying  when  broken,  and  again  ruahing  to  the  charge.  Goring  and  New- 
castlo  exerted  themselves  like  tried  and  trusty  soldiers ;  what  generalship 
and  personal  courage  could  do,  was  done,  and  done  in  vain.  The  whole  right 
wing  of  the  King's  army  was  dispersed ;  and  such  of  them  as  escaped  the 
swords  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  wheeled  about,  and  fled  to  join  the  cavalry, 
under  Prince  Rupert's  own  command.  The  guns  were  silenced,  and  the 
artillerymen  fled,  or  were  sabred  at  their  posts;  while  Cromwell,  recalling 
his  men  from  the  pursuit,  led  them  back  in  perfect  order  towards  their  first 
point  of  attack. 

But  a  different  scene  hod  been  enacted  meanwhile  on  the  left  wing. 
Prince  Bupert,  who  commanded  there  in  person,  poured  a  tremendous  fire 
into  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  led  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  dashed  in 
upon  tbcQi  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  and  swept  through  their  broken  ranks 
with  tremendous  slaughter.  Nevertheless  Sir  Thomas,  with  a  body  of  four 
hundred  horsemen,  passed  the  ditch,  and  charged  furiously  upon  the  royal 
ranks,  and  after  a  dreadful  struggle,  cut  his  way  through,  despite  all  their 
efforts  to  hinder  him ;  the  Royalists  flying  towards  York,  closely  pursued  to 
prevent  their  rallying.  Rupert,  seeing  the  disorder  of  that  wing,  dashed 
forward  at  the  head  of  bis  men,  driving,  scattering,  and  destroying  all  before 
him.  In  vain  the  leaders  struggled  to  stem  the  tide-~on  sped  the  Prince 
over  the  dying  and  the  dead,  pursuing  the  routed  squadrons  towards  Tad- 
caster  and  Cawood.  Instead  of  pursuing  them  with  his  whole  strength,  had 
Bupert  merely  ordered  a  detachment  to  keep  them  from  rallying  after  they 
were  pushed  from  the  field,  and  fallen  with  the  rest  of  his  force  upon  the 
naked  flank  of  the  Parliamentarian  foot,  the  victory  might  have  been  his 
own,  and  his  rashness  in  figliting  been  justified  by  success.  Thus  one  wing 
of  each  army  was  routed,  aud  the  main  bodies  closely  engaged  in  an  even 
balanced  and  desperate  stuggle,  when  Cromwell,  with  his  troopers  flushed 
with  victory,  dashed  impetuously  upon  the  naked  flank  of  the  Royalist  in- 
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tsjitrj,  oTertuniiig  all  before  them.  It  was  at  this  time  tliat  the  Marquis  of 
Neircastlo'a  own  regiment — called  "  White  Coats,"  from  their  clothing,  con- 
siBtiiig  of  more  than  a  thousand  stout  Northumbrians,  being  deserted  bj 
the  horse,  yet  scorning  either  to  fly  or  to  ask  quarter,  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  enemy,  all  brarely  &Iling  iu  rank  and  file  as  tbej  stood.  This  brigade, 
which  was  well  armed  and  disciplined,  strong  and  valiant,  was  commanded 
by  a  Scotchman  named  King,  the  Marquis's  Lieutenant,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable military  esperience. 

The  three  Generals,  Manchester,  Leven,  and  Fairfax,  appear  to  have  oou- 
aidered  the  battle  as  lost,  and  were  hastening  out  of  the  field,  when  the  victory 
they  despaired  of  unexpectedly  fell  into  their  hands.  For  General  Porter, 
aiter  having  forced  back  part  of  tlio  Farliamentarian  foot,  even  beyond  their 
first  position  -,  and  after  three  hours  of  hard  fighting,  and  when  he  thought 
the  success  of  the  Prince  was  established,  found  himself  attacked  with  greater 
fury  than  ever,  and  that  unexpectedly  in  the  rear.  Here  the  order  of  the 
battle  was  completely  reversed,  each  party  occupying  the  ground  held  by  the 
other  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight.  Cromweil  haying  rallied  hia  men,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  centre  of  the  action  just  as  Rupert  returned  from  his 
headlong  and  mad  pursuit,  at  the  head  of  hie  exulting  cavalry,  confident  that 
the  field  was  already  won.  But  a  short  time  was  sufficient  to  convince  him 
that  hie  enemies  were'the  victors ;  for  though  the  second  battle  was  equally 
furious  and  desperate  with  the  first,  yet,  after  the  utmost  efforts  of  courts 
by  both  parties,  victory  wholly  turned  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament ;  for, 
hemmed  in  on  nearly  all  sides,  on  difficult  and  broken  ground,  without  hope 
of  succour,  and  almost  without  means  of  retreat.  Porter  and  his  brave  band 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners.  Rupert's  whole  train  of  artillery  was 
taken,  and  those  Royalists  who  had  survived,  and  were  not  taben  prisoners, 
were  pursued  to  within  a  mile  of  the  walla  of  York,  by  their  relentless  ene- 
mies, Rupert  himself  only  escaping  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse.  Thus 
ended  this  sanguinary  conflict  between  the  most  numerous  armies  that  ever 
were  engaged  during  the  course  of  these  unnatural  wars.  About  ten  o'clock 
the  Royalists  had  pursued  the  main  part  of  the  enemy  from  the  scene  of  the 
battle ;  but  before  midnight  the  beat  and  bravest  of  the  friends  of  royalty  were 
lying  dead  on  the  field,  or  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  foe,  or  helpless  and 
despairing  fugitives  on  the  roads  to  York  and  other  places,  pursued  with  great 
slaughter.  The  victoi^  was  complete.  What  a  contrast  between  the  going 
out  and  the  return  of  the  Royalist  army.  The  number  of  the  slain  on  both 
sides  is  said  to  be  about  8,000,  though  authors  vary  mnoh  in  this  as  in  other 
particolars  of  the  battle ;  but  the  villagers,  who  were  commanded  to  bury  the 
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dead,  asserted  that  they  interred  only  4,150  bodiee,  two-thirde  of  whom  appear 
to  have  been  men  of  rank ;  and  their  graves  are  yet  to  be  seen  near  Wilstrop 
Wood,  at  the  end  of  a  long  green  lane,  on  the  western  side  of  the  moor. 
This  ia  supposed  to  be  the  place  where  Cromwell  beat  the  Royalist's  right 
wing,  and  afterwards  mowed  down  Newcastle's  valiant  regiment,  for  they 
would  prohably  hury  them  "  where  the  battle's  wreck  lay  thickest." 

Among  the  Boyaliats  who  fell  were  Sir  William  Wentworth ;  Sir  Francis 
Dacres ;  Sir  William  Lautbton ;  Sir  Charles  Slingsby,  Kuight,  who  was  in- 
terred in  the  Cathedral;  Colonel  John  Fenwick,  whose  remains  could  not  be 
identified  among  the  heaps  of  dead ;  Sir  Mannaduke  Laddon ;  Sir  Thomas 
Metham;  Sir  Thomas  Gledhill;  Sir  Richard  Graham;  and  moro  than  4,000 
others.  Upwards  of  1,500  were  taken  prisoners  on  that  dreadful  day, 
amongst  whom  were  General  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  General  Porter,  General 
Tilliard,  Lord  Goring's  son,  and  many  more  field  officers.  The  Prince  like- 
wise lost  besides  his  25  pieces  of  artillery,  ISO  barrels  of  gunpowder,  10,000 
stand  of  arms,  IT  colours,  two  waggons  loaded  with  carbines  and  pistols,  and 
all  his  bag  and  baggage. 

The  principal  persons  slain  among  the  Parliamentarians  were  Charles, 
brother  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  was  buried  at  Marston ;  Major  Fairfax, 
Captun  Micklethwaite,  and  Captain  Pogh.  From  the  circumstance  of  the 
battle  being  at  one  time  so  much  against  them,  they  must  undoubtedly  have 
lost  a  number  of  adherents  nearly  equal  to  the  vanquished ;  but  they  them- 
selves would  not  acknowledge  the  loss  of  more  than  three  hundred  subal- 
terns and  privates.* 

Prince  Rupert,  to  whose  want  of  suEBciont  coolness  and  prudence,  the  dis- 
asters of  this  day  were  attributed,  has  been  accused  by  some  of  wanting 
courage,  a  charge  which  by  others  is  believed  to  be  completely  unfounded. 
Cromwell,  too,  is  taxed  with  cowardice  by  Holh's,  who  says  that  ho  withdrew 
Tery  soon  from  the  fight,  for  a  slight  wound  in  the  neck  ;  but  be  is,  however, 
by  most  writers  considered  the  main  instrument  in  gaining  this  important 
■victory-  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  Royalists  arrived  at  Micklegate 
Bar,  and  as  none  but  the  garrison  were  suffered  to  enter,  many  of  the 
wounded,  fainting  under  fatigue  and  anxiety,  filled  the  air  with  sounds  of 
distress,  and  the  scene  of  confusion  and  misery  that  ensued,  was  beyond 
description  .f 

This  disastrous  battle  extinguished  the  power  of  the  Royalists  in  the 

•  For  this  battle  see  Bashnorlh,  v.,  G33.  Clarendon,  iv.,  {M}3.  Thnrloe  i.,  39. 
Wtaitelock,  80. 

t  Bargrove'i  Bistor;  of  Tork,  vol.  L,  pp.  169, 178. 
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northero  counties,  and  opoied  an  immediate  waj  to  Cromwell's  aasumption 
of  the  vacant  throne,  vhen  Charles  fall  a  sacriSce  to  Tiolence  and  political 

niDconr.  Among  the  manj  battle  fields  of  Yorkshire,  at  Marston  Moor  onlj 
was  there  anj  great  principle  depending  on  the  issue.  In  the  other  battles 
the  object  had  been  to  repel,  perhapa  a  provoked  invasion ;  to  crush  a  rebel- 
lion of  ambitious  and  discontented  nobility ;  or  oftener  for  a  mere  change  of 
rulers.  The  people  shed  their  blood  for  men  from  whom  they  could  receive 
no  benefit,  and  for  objects  in  which  they  had  no  interest;  but  at  Marston 
Moor  only  the  spirit  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  was  manifested.  There  it 
was  that  King  and  people  contended;  the  one  for  power  unlimited  and 
absolute;  the  other  for  justice  and  liberty — man's  birthright.  Liberty  and 
privilege  on  the  one  side,  and  prerogative  and  despotic  power  on  the  other, 
were  on  the  field  of  Marston  brought  into  open  confiict,  and  the  sequel  is 
well  known. 

The  day  after  the  battle  the  brave  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  and  several  of 
his  friends,  either  despairing  of  the  royal  cause,  or  disgusted  with  the  arro- 
gant conduct  of  Prince  Rupert,  resolved  to  quit  the  country,  and  immediately 
went  to  Scarborough,  and  thence  embarked  to  Hamburg.  Rupert  himself 
drew  his  army  from  the  City  of  York,  and  hastily  retreated  into  Lancashire ; 
and  thus  were  the  affairs  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  irretrievably  ruined  by 
the  imperious  and  injudicious  conduct  of  his  froward  kinsman.  Had  he  left 
a  sufficient  garrison  in  York,  it  might  be  held  out  against  the  Parliament- 
arians, as  groat  dissensions  prevailed  among  the  leaders ;  but  encouraged  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  departure  of  the  two  royal  commanders,  and  knowing 
that  Sir  Thomas  Glemham,  the  Governor,  was  left  with  only  a  very  small 
garrison,  and  in  a  great  measure  defenceless,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
artilleiy  at  the  late  battle,  the  Parliament's  Generals  appeared  before  the 
walls,  and  renewed  the  siege.  The  Governor  was  summoned  to  surrender 
unconditionally — to  which  a  negative  answer  was  returned.  However,  thir- 
teen days  after  the  battle  of  Marston,  and  after  a  siege  of  nearly  thirteen 
weeks,  during  which  time  the  garrison  had  repulsed  twenty-two  attempts  to 
carry  the  place  by  storm,  and  four  countermines;  and  between  4,000  and 
5,000  of  the  enemy  had  perished  before  its  walls,  the  Governor  was  reduced 
to  the  painful  necessity  of  surrendering  the  City,  on  the  following  conditions, 
which,  owing  to  the  existence  of  considerable  dissensions  amongst  the  forces 
of  the  Parliament,  were  extremely  favourable. 

1.  That  Sir  Thomas  Glemham,  as  Governor  of  the  City  of  York,  shall 
Borrender  and  deliver  up  the  same,  with  the  forts,  tower,  cannon,  and  ammu- 
nition, and  furniture  of  war  belonging  thereto,  on  the  16tb  of  July,  1644,  at 
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deven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  to  the  three  Generals,  or  to  yrhota  they  shall 
appoint,  for  tho  use  of  the  King  and  Parliament,  in  the  manner,  and  upon 
the  conditions  following : — 

2.  That  all  the  officers  shall  march  out  of  the  City  with  tbeir  arms,  drums 
beating,  colours  flying,  match  lighted,  bullet  in  mouth,  bag  and  baggage. 

3.  That  they  shall  have  a  convoy,  that  no  injury  be  done  them  in  their 
march  to  Skiptos. 

i.  That  sick  and  maimed  soldiers  shall  not  be  hindered  from  going,  afler 
their  recoTeries. 

6.  That  soldiers'  wives  and  children  may  have  liberty  to  go  to  their  hnS' 
bands  and  fathers,  to  their  own  homes  and  estates,  and  to  enjoy  them 
peaceably,  under  contribution. 

6.  That  no  soldier  be  enticed  away. 

7.  That  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  may  enjoy  all  their  privileges,  which 
fonneriy  they  did  at  the  beginning  of  those  troubles,  and  may  have  freedom 
of  trade,  both  by  sea  and  land,  paying  such  duties  and  customs  as  all  other 
Cities  nnder  obedience  of  Parliament 

8.  That  if  any  garrison  be  placed  in  tho  City,  two  parts  in  three  shall  be 
Yorkshireman ;  no  free  quarter  shall  be  put  upon  any  without  lis  own  con- 
sent, and  the  armies  shall  not  enter  the  City  before  the  Governor  and  Lord 
Mayor  be  acquainted. 

9.  That  in  all  charges  the  citizens,  residents,  and  inhabitants,  shall  hear 
only  such  part  with  the  County  at  Urge,  as  was  formerly  in  all  other  ossess- 
Eoents. 

19.  That  all  citizens,  gentlemen,  residents,  sojoumers,  and  every  other 
person  within  the  City,  shall,  if  they  please,  have  free  liberty  to  remove  them- 
selves, family,  and  goods,  and  to  dispose  thereof,  and  their  estates,  at  their 
pleasure,  arcording  to  the  law  of  the  land,  either  to  live  at  tbeir  own  homes 
or  elsewhere;  and  to  ei\joy  their  goods  and  estates  without  molestation,  and 
to  have  protection  and  safeguard  for  that  purpose,  so  that  they  may  rest  . 
quietly  at  their  abodes,  and  travel  safely  and  freely  about  their  occasions; 
and  for  their  better  removal,  may  have  letters  of  safe  conduct,  and  be  fur- 
nished with  horses  and  carriages  at  reasonable  rates. 

11.  That  all  gentlemen,  and  others,  tbat  have  goods  within  the  City,  and 
are  absent  themselves,  may  have  free  liberty  to  take,  carry  away,  and  dispose 
of  them,  as  in  the  foregoing  articles. 

13.  That  neither  churches  nor  other  buildings  shell  be  defaced,  nor  any 
plnnderings,  nor  taking  of  any  man's  person,  nor  any  part  of  bis  estate, 
suffered;  and  that  jastice  shall  be  adminiatered  within  the  City,  by  tha 
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magistrates,  according  to  law,  who  shall  be  assieted  therain,  if  need  require, 
by  the  garrison. 

13.  That  all  persons  whose  dwellings  are  id  the  City,  though  now  absent, 
may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  these  artlclea,  as  if  they  were  present. 

Signed, 

FEBDIHAND   FAIRFAX, 

UANCHESTEB, 
ASAU    nBFBOBNE, 
LORD    HUKBEE, 
WILLIAM    COS  STABLE, 

The  forces  of  the  Eiag,  amouoting  to  more  than  one  thousand,  beudes 
sick  and  wounded,  accordingly  evacuated  the  City  ou  the  following  day, 
through  Micklegato  Bar,  marching  through  the  victorious  army  (which  had 
been  previously  drawn  up  on  each  side,  without  the  Bar,  and  formed  into  a 
line  of  about  a  mile  in  extent),  with  arms  in  their  bands,  drums  heating, 
colours  fiying,  &c.,  towards  Skipton.  On  their  departure,  the  three  success- 
ful Generals,  the  Earla  of  Lcven  and  ilanchester,  and  Lord  Fairfait,  with 
their  forces,  entered  the  City  iu  solemn  procession,  and  went  directly  to  the 
Cathedral,  where  tbey  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  their  success — 
prayer  being  offered  up  by  the  Earl  of  Leven's  chaplain,  a  Presbyterian ; 
and  the  following  Thursday  was  appointed  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving.* 

York  suffered  severely  from  this  calamitous  siege.  Its  walls  were  sadly 
shattered;  scveralhouses  were  in  ruins,  and  the  suburbs  completely  destroyed. 

Lord  Ferdinando  Fairfax  was  now  made  Govemoi  of  York,  and  that  City 
became  the  seat  of  a  standing  Committee,  whereby  the  aSairs  of  the  whole 
County  were  conducted  with  almost  absolute  power.  Lord  Fairfax  and  bis 
son,  Sir  Thomas,  now  sumamed  the  Hero  of  the  CamtiumKealth,  received 
commissions  from  the  Parliament  to  reduce  all  the  garrisons  that  still  held 
out  for  the  King  in  this  County  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  was  soon  after  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  Parliament.  The  City  walls  were 
put  in  a  state  of  repair,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  attempting  to  subdue  the 
spirit  of  loyalty,  which  still  existed  in  many  of  the  fortresses  of  the  County. 
Detachments  of  troops  were  sent  to  besiege  them.  The  siege  of  Pontefract 
Castle  commenced  on  Christmas  day,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  having  taken  pos- 
session of  the  town  in  the  beginning  of  December.-f-  On  the  19th  of  January, 
1646,  after  an  incessant  cannonade  against  the  ramparts  of  the  Castio,  the 
Fix  Tower  gave  way,  and  by  its  fall  carried  paii  of  the  walls  along  with  it. 
The  siege  continued  till  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  great  distress  for  want 

•  HHfgttne'g  Hist.  York,  vol.  i.  p.  1S7.        t  Whi(«lDok,  p.  103. 
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of  proviaonfl.  At  this  period.  Sir  Mitnnadaks  Z^EUigdale,  one  of  the  Bojalist 
Generals,  making  a  rapid  march,  at  the  head  of  3,000  horse,  arrived  at  Pon- 
tefract ;  attaclied  the  besiegers,  who  were  commanded  hj  Colonels  Lambert 
and  Forbes ;  and  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  the  Parliamentarians  retired 
in  disorder  to  Ferrybridge,  and  from  thence  towards  Sherbum  and  Tadcaster, 
cloaelj  porsued  b;  the  Royaliets. 

On  General  Langdale's  departure,  the  Parliamentarian  troops  collected, 
and  on  the  Slst  of  March,  1649,  they  took  possession  of  the  toTm,  and  again 
laid'aiege  to  the  Castle.  For  four  months  the  besieged  gallantly  withstood 
incessant  cannonades,  attacks,  and  sorties  of  the  enemy ;  but  at  length  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  fitmine,  the  garrison  snirendered  the  Castle,  by  an  honon^ 
able  capitulation,  on  the  SOth  of  July.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  appointfld 
Governor;  but  as  be  was  subsequently  employed  in  the  field,  he  placed 
Cotterell  in  the  Castle  as  his  substitute.  In  16d8,  when  the  war  was  draw- 
ing near  to  a  conclusion,  the  royal  party  being  nearly  subdned,  and  the 
garrison  of  Pontefract  consisted  of  only  one  hundred  men,  the  King's  friende 
regained  possession  of  this  important  fortress  by  stratagem.  On  the  Oth  of 
July,  in  that  year,  the  OoTemor  having  given  orders  for  bringing  some  beds 
and  provisions  out  of  the  conntry,  Colonel  Morrice,  accompadftd  by  nine 
others  of  the  King's  officers,  di^uised  like  peasants,  having  concealed  arms, 
appeared  at  the  Castle  gate  with  carts  laden  with  beds,  provisions,  li^c.  These 
things  being  delivered  to  the  main  guard,  money  was  given  to  some  of  the 
Boldiera  to  fetch  ale ;  bnt  scarcely  had  these  departed,  when  Morrice  and  his 
party  attacked  and  mastered  the  main  guard,  made  way  for  their  confederates 
to  enter,  took  the  Deputy-Governor  prisoner,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  Caetle.  Sir  John  Digby  was  then  appointed  Govomor,  and  a  part  of  the 
King's  scattered  troops,  thirty  horse  and  five  hundred  foot,  formed  the  gar- 
rison. The  third  siege  of  Fontefract  Castle  commenced  the  following  October, 
under  the  command  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  ofler  endeavouring  In  vain  for 
a  month  to  make  an  impression  on  its  massy  walls,  retired  end  joined  tlie 
grand  army  under  Fairfax.  On  the  4th  of  December,  General  Lambert  took 
charge  of  the  forces  before  the  Castle,  and  poshed  the  siege  with  the  greatest 
vigour;  and  when  the  news  of  the  execution  of  the  King,  in  the  following 
January,  reached  the  place,  the  garrison,  still  besieged,  proclaimed  his  son, 
Charles  n.,  and  mode  a  vigorous  sally  against  their  enemies.  On  the  Sfith 
of  March,  1649,  the  garrison  being  reduced  to  one  hundred  men,  and  some 
of  these  unfit  for  duty,  surrendered  by  copitulation.  The  walls  of  the  Castle 
being  much  shattered,  the  Parliament  ordered  its  demolition,  and  within  two 
months  after  its  reductioi),  the  buildings  were  unroofed,  and  all  the  valuable 
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m&t«rial3  sold.     Thus  was  this  princelj  fortress  reduced  to  a  heftp  of  loiss. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Maistoa  Moor,  M^or  Beaumout,  Governor  of 
Sheffield  Castle,  was  summoaed  to  surrender  that  fortress  to  tlie  Farliament- 
arians,  but  the  demand  nus  answered  by  a  vollej  of  shot,  and  a  reply  that 
the  garrison  "would  hold  no  parley."  The  beeiegeis  then  erected  two  bat- 
teries, and  kept  their  cannon  playing  upon  the  fortress  for  twenty-four  hours 
without  any  visible  effects.  Major-General  Crawford,  who  conducted  the 
siege,  finding  that  it  was  Ukely  to  he  protracted,  sent  to  Lord  Fairfax  for 
the  "  Queen's  pocket  pistol,"  and  a  whole  culverin,  which,  being  brought  to 
the  spot,  played  with  such  fatal  effect,  that  the  garrison  was  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate, and  tho  Castle  was  surrendered  on  the  11th  of  August.  On  the  30th 
of  April,  1646,  the  House  of  Commons  directed  that  the  Castle  of  Sheffield 
should  be  rendered  untenable ;  and  on  the  13th  of  July  in  the  following 
year,  the  same  assembly  passed  a  resolution  for  the  "sleighting  and  de- 
molishing "  that  ancient  structure.  On  the  23rd  of  April,  1646,  the  work  of 
demolition  had  begun,  and  so  completely  have  the  ruins  themselveB  been 
ohhterated,  that  the  site  of  this  once  noble  stronghold  of  feudal  times — in 
which  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  for  some  time  detained  a 
prisoner — Ih  only  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Castle  Hill. 

In  1644,  Leeds  and  Ripou  having  previously  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Fariiamentarians,  that  party  besieged  the  Castle  of  Scarborough.  On  the 
18th  of  February  the  town,  with  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  was  taken  by  as- 
sault, and  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  the  Governor,  retired  into  the  Castle.  Sir 
John  Meldrum  then  made  a  lodgment  in  the  Church,  and  opened  a  battery 
on  the  Castle  from  the  east  window.  The  garrison,  at  the  same  time,  kept 
an  incessant  fire  on  the  Church,  by  which  the  choir  was  demolished.  On  the 
17th  of  May,  1643,  tho  besiegers  made  a  general  assault  on  the  Castle,  but 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  In  this  assault.  Sir  John  Meldrum  received 
a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  June.  Sir  Matthew  Boynton 
was  then  appointed  by  the  Parliament  to  the  command  of  the  forces  before 
Scarborough  Castle,  and  after  a  siege  of  more  than  twelve  months,  the  forti- 
ficaUons  being  ruined  by  incessant  battering,  the  stores  nearly  exhausted,  and 
tho  garrison  worn  out  by  excessive  fatigue,  the  brave  Governor  surrendered 
the  fortress  upon  honourable  terms.  During  this  memorable  siege,  square- 
shaped  silver  coins,  of  the  value  of  59.  and  Ss.  Bd.  each  were  issaed.  One 
side  bore  a  representation  of  the  Castle,  with  the  inscription,  "  Obiidivm 
Scarborough,  1645,"  and  the  reverse  the  nominal  value  of  the  piece. 

In  the  autumn  of  1644  the  Castle  of  Helmsley,  which  was  then  garrisoned 
for  the  King,  and  commanded  by  Colonel  Crosland,  was  besieged  by  Sir 
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Thomaa  Fairrax,  with  a  body  of  the  Parliament's  forces.  The  place  was 
boldlj  assaulted,  and  as  bravely  defended ;  and  daring  the  si^e  Sir  Thomas 
vas  shot  throngh  the  shoulder  with  a  musket  ball,  and  was  removed  to  York 
in  a  very  dangerous  state.  The  Castle  was  afterwards  surrendered  to  Sir 
Thomas,  and  was  dismantled  by  an  order  of  the  Parliament. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1846  Skipton  Castle  surrendered  to  the  Parliament- 
arians, after  sustaining  a  siege  of  three  years.  Its  defenders  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  arms,  and  retire  either  to  Newark,  Oxford,  or  Hereford.  The 
Castle  was  partly  demolished  in  1649,  by  an  order  of  Parliament,  but  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  the  great  restorer  of  ruined  edifices,  repiured,  and 
rendered  it  habitable,  though  not  perhaps  tenable  as  a  fortress. 

Bolton  Castle,  in  Wensleydale,  was  also  a  garrison  for  the  Kiog,  and 
withstood  a  long  siege,  in  which  it  was  gallantly  defended  by  Colonel  Scrope 
and  a  party  of  the  Richmondshire  Militia.  Colonel  Heury  Chaytcr,  of  Croft, 
was  afterwards  appointed  Governor  of  this  fortress,  and  he  held  it  until  reduced 
to  eat  horse  flesh.     Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1646,  he  capitulated. 

"Cromwell  began  now  to  entertain  in  his  own  breast  those  ambitious 
•views  which  subsequently  placed  him  on  the  throne,"  vrrites  th^  Rev.  Geo. 
Oliver,  "and  he  hid  them  from  the  world  nnder  the  cloak  of  religion.  He 
was  a  professed  Independent;  a  sect  which  pervaded  alike  the  City,  the 
country,  and  the  camp.  All  ranks  of  society  were  full  of  its  professors. 
Soon,  in  every  town  and  village,  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  was  prevalent,  and 
superseded  the  chaste  and  sober  practice  of  genuine  religion ;  and  when  the 
Independents  perceived  the  superiority  they  bad  acqnired  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  they  threw  off  the  mask,  and  adhered  in  practice  no  longer  to 
the  principles  they  had  formerly  professed  in  theory.  The  flame,  long  sup- 
pressed, now  hurst  forth  with  an  irresistible  violence  that  carried  all  before 
it.  They  openly  challenged  the  superiority,  says  Hume,  and  even  menaced 
the  Church  with  that  persecution  which  they  afterwards  exercised  against 
her  with  sijch  severity.  They  had  a  majority  in  the  House,  and  voted  the 
liturgy  an  abomination  to  the  godly,  and  even  prohibited  the  use  of  it  under 
heavy  penalties.  They  were  not  respecters  of  persons;  and  it  was  one  of 
Cromwell's  sayings,  that  if  he  met  the  King  in  battle,  he  would  fire  a  pistol 
in  his  face  as  readily  as  against  any  other  man.*  Slaughter  and  spoliation 
were  preceded  by  long  prayers;  and  murder,  as  Holies  expresses  it,  was  no 
sin  to  the  visible  saints.  Even  the  subversion  of  the  altar  and  the  murder 
of  the  King  were  esteemed  acts  of  piety  and  devotion  to  God,  and  were  ao- 

•  Home's  England,  vol.  nil,  p.  334. 
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oompanied  bj  the  outmtrd  fonne  of  religion.  With  the  Biblo  in  their  hanils, 
the  impiouB  regicides  brought  a  nrtuoua  Monarch  to  the  block ;  with  a  text 
of  Scriptuie  in  their  mouths,  they  overthrew  the  altar  and  the  throne. "« 

In  164S  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  being  abolished,  the  fanati- 
cal soldiers,  quartered  in  the  different  towns,  robbed  the  churches  of  the 
Books  of  Common  Prajer,  and  amidst  the  loudest  and  roost  savage  accla- 
mattoDB  of  J07 — drums  beating,  and  .trumpets  sounding — committed  them  to 
the  flames. 

In  1646,  after  a  series  of  defeats,  the  royal  armj  was  disbanded ;  and  the 
unfortunate  Monarch,  despairing  of  a  reconciliation  with  bie  enemies,  and 
finding  his  personal  safety  insecure,  voluntarily  placed  himself  under  the 
proteoUon  of  the  Scottish  forces,  then  at  Newark- upon-Trent  The  Lords 
and  CommonB  immediately  joined  in  a  vote,  unprecedented  in  history,  "  That 
the  person  of  the  King  shall  be  disposed  of,  as  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
should  think  fit." 

By  the  more  moderate  party  the  war  was  now  considered  to  be  virtually  at 
an  end ;  they  expected  that  the  King  would  agree  to  the  original  proposals 
of  the  Parliament,  and  be  content  to  hold  the  Crown  as  his  predecessors  held 
it ;  but  the  moderate  party  had  entirely  lost  its  influence  in  Parliament,  and 
a  new  party  had  arisen  in  the  state,  which  became  an  instrument  in  the 
bands  of  the  bold  and  ambitious  Cromwell.  This  htter  party  was  equally 
formidable  to  lloyalists,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents.  Its  founders  were 
a  few  fanatics  in  the  army,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  superior  godliness. 
They  called  themselves  Bationalists,  but  this  name  was  soon  exchanged  for 
the  more  expressive  appellation  of  LmelUn.  In  religion  they  rejected  all 
coercive  authority;  men  might  establish  a  public  worship  at  their  pleasure, 
but  if  it  were  compulsory,  it  became  unlawful  and  sinful ;  and  these  fanatics 
pretended  to  have  discovered  in  the  Bible  that  the  government  of  Kings  was 
odious  in  the  sight  of  Qod ;  and  they  contended  that,  in  fact,  Charles  had 
now  no  claim  te  the  sceptre. 

The  Scots  having  delivered  up  the  person  of  the  King,  ha  was  detained  aa 
a  captive,  successively  at  Holdenby,  or  Holmby  House,  near  Northampton ; 
Hampton  Court,  near  London ;  and  in  the  Castles  of  Carisbrook  and  Hurst, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.     But  to  return  te  the  annals  of  York. 

In  January,  1646,  the  great  convoy,  under  the  conduct  of  Mqor-General 
Skippon,  arrived  at  York  with  the  sum  of  £300,000.,  which  was  pud  to  the 
Scottish  recmver  at  theOuild-Hall;  it  being  the  first  payment  for  the  arrears 
of  the  Scottish  army. 

•  Hiitoiy  of  'BvmAtj,  p.  sar. 
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Iq  1647,  wheD  the  whole  country  became  under  the  subjectioQ  of  the  Far- 
liameDt,  York  was  dismantled  of  ita  garrison,  irith  the  exceptioD  of  CliSord'a 
Toner,  of  which  the  Lord  Mayor  was  appointed  Governor;  and  his  boc- 
cessors  continued  to  hold  that  commission  for  several  jeara. 

On  tbe  13th  of  March,  1048,  Lord  Ferdinando  Fairfax  died  at  York,  and 
iras  succeeded  in  hia  title  and  estates  by  his  son.  Sir  Thomas.  Guizot,  in 
viriting  of  the  latter  personage,  says  that,  "  while  the  civil  nar  was  at  ita 
height,  he  afforded  a  most  useful  protection  to  literature  and  literary  insti- 
tutions. Sj  his  care,"  he  adds,  "the  libraries  of  York  and  Oxford  were 
partially  at  least  preserved  from  pillage."* 

At  the  Lent  Assizes  in  1G46,  held  in  the  City  of  York,  a  noman  was  tried 
and  condemned  for  crucifying  her  mother ;  and  it  is  added  that  after  perpe- 
trating the  horrid  deed,  she  had  offered  a  cali  and  a  cock  for  a  burnt  sacriBce. 
Her  husband  also  nas  banged  for  being  an  accomplice ;  and  at  the  same  time 
twenty-one  men  and  women  were  executed  here  for  various  crimes.  Judge 
Thorpe  (tbe  Recorder  of  Hull,  mentioned  at  page  219  of  this  vol.),  in  his 
charge  to  the  Jury  at  these  Assizes,  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  Parliament 
in  all  their  proceedings,  and  to  justify  tbe  execution  of  the  King,  which  was 
probably  then  in  contemplation. 

The  Levellers,  now  a  powerful  faction,  were  spreading  their  pernicious 
doctrines  through  all  ranks  in  the  army.  The  King,  they  said,  had  bound 
himself,  at  his  accession,  by  oath  to  protect  the  liberties  of  his  subjects;  and 
as  they  maintained  that  he  had  violated  that  oath,  they  argued  that  they 
were  relaased  from  their  allegiance  to  him.  For  the  decision  of  tbe  question 
ha  had  appealed  to  the  God  of  battles,  who,  by  the  result,  had  decided  against 
his  pretensions.  He  therefore,  tbey  maintained,  was  answerable  for  tbe 
blood  which  had  been  shed ;  and  it  was  tlie  dut^  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  te  call  hin>  to  justice  for  the  crime,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  mischiefs  ;  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  liberties  of  all  by  . 
founding  an  equal  commoawealth  on  the  general  consent.  The  fanatics  went 
still  further.  That  had  read  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  that  "  blood  deBleth 
the  land,  and  tbe  land  cannot  i>e  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed  therein, 
but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it ;"  and  hence  tbey  inferred  that  it  was  a 
duty  imposed  on  them  by  the  God  who  had  given  them  the  victory,  to  call 
the  King  to  a  strict  account  for  all  the  blood  which  had  been  shed  during  the 
Civil  War. 

It  was  now  some  time  since  the  King  had  begun  to  fear  for  his  safety. 

>  Quizot'a  Monk'*  Conletnporanct. 
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Ho  B&v  that  the  violence  of  the  Lerellera  had  daily  increased ;  and  that  the 
govemmoDt  of  the  Kingdom  hod  now  devolved  in  reality  on  the  army.  There 
were  two  military  Councils,  one  consieting  of  the  principal  commandere,  the 
other  of  the  inferior  o£Gcers,  moat  of  them  men  of  levelling  principles ;  and 
when  any  measure  had  received  the  approbation  of  the  general  council  of  the 
army,  the  House  of  Commons  scarcely  dare  refuse  to  impart  to  it  the  sanction 
of  their  authority.  Indeed  no  man  could  he  ignorant  that  the  Parliament, 
nominally  the  supreme  authority,  was  under  the  control  of  tho  Council  of 
Officers.  It  had  long  been  the  conviction  of  the  officers  that  the  life  of  the 
King  vras  incompatible  with  their  safety;  c^nd  that  if  he  were  restored,  they 
would  become  the  objects  of  royal  vengeance.  In  this  state  of  things  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  the  House  of  Commons  declaring  by  vote,  that  it  was 
high  treason  for  the  King  of  England  to  levy  war  against  the  Parliament  and 
Kingdom  of  England ;  and  granting  an  ordinance  for  tho  erection  of  a  High 
Court  of  Justice  to  try  the  question  of  fact,  whether  Charles  Stuart,  King  of 
England,  had  or  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  treason  described  in  the  preceding 
vote.  Tho  Lords,  seeing  the  approaching  ruin  of  their  own  order  in  the  fall 
of  the  SovereigQ,  rejected  both  the  vote  and  tho  ordinance  without  a  dissen- 
tient voice ;  whereupon  tho  Commons  voted  that  the  people,  or  rather  they, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  are  tlie  origin  of  all  just  power;  and  on 
the  SOth  of  January,  1049,  the  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  was 
orraignod  in  Westminster  Hall,  before  eiity-six  Commissioners,  and  charged 
with  beiug  a  "  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  a  public  and  implacable  enemy 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  England."  The  sequel  is  well  known  ;  on  the  SOth 
of  January — ten  days  after  his  arraignment — he  was  beheaded.  Thus  fell 
this  unfortunate  King,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  worthy  of  a  bettor  fate, 
and  after  his  death  the  monarchy  of  England  was  abolished. 

Charles  was  by  nature  a  man  of  peace,  and  his  bitterest  enemies  could  not 
pronounce  him  a  tyrant  from  a  vicious  disposition,  or  from  depraved  habits. 
It  was  an  error  in  his  education,  that  he  had,  unhappily,  imbibed  false  ideaa 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  which  lie  endeavourt'd  to  stretch  to  its  utmost  limit ; 
and  to  this  source  may  bo  traced  all  the  calamities  which  deformed  his  reign. 
They  were  purely  tlio  fault  of  bis  education,  and  not  of  his  principles.* 

Ilcnriette  Slarie  do  Bourbon,  his  Queen,  who  was,  after  the  death  of 
Charles,  privately  married  to  Jermyn,  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  lived  to  see  the 

•  Mttcphereon  hbjs  that  Englnnil's  wealth  aud  commerce  at  the  IJine  of  the  Ciril  War 
of  the  Hovonteenlh  century  moat  bave  been  very  cousiJerahle,  Bineo  notwithstanding  Iho 
interruption B  which  a  ^i  jonrs'  war  had  occaiiioncil,  the  Portiament  raised  forty  mil- 
lions sterling  fur  the  war  against  the  King. 
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leBtoration  of  her  sod  to  the  English  throne.  She  died  in  the  montli  of 
August,  1069,  at  the  GaaQe  ot  Colombc,  ucar  Paris,  her  last  years  beiug 
chiefly  spent  in  acts  of  charity  and  exercises  of  devotion. 

York  has  little  share  in  the  annals  of  the  Commonweath,  or  Cromirellian 
protectorate.  The  Lord  General  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  iu  that 
City,  except  at  the  time  of  its  capture  after  the  battle  of  Marstgn  Moor,  and 
another  time,  being  on  a  progress  to  Scotland.  "On  the  4th  of  July,  1050," 
vrites  Whitelock,  "  Cromwell  came  to  York,  on  his  expedition  into  Scotland, 
at  which  time  all  the  artillery  of  the  Tower  were  discharged ;  the  next  day 
he  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  on  the  following  day  set  forward  to  Scot- 
land. To  compliment  his  Excdlency,  and  to  show  their  zeal  for  the  cause, 
the  magistrates  then  thought  fit  to  tsdce  down  the  King's  Arms  at  Micklegate 
and  Bootham  Bars,  through  both  of  which  he  must  needs  pass  in  his  journey, 
and  put  up  the  States'  Arms  in  their  stead." 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  1658  (a  day  of  all  others  he  esteemed  the  most 
fortunate),  Cromwell  died  of  a  tertian  ague  at  Whitehall,*  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Richard,  who  was  proclaimed  "  the  rightful  Protector  of  the  Com- 
moQwealtb  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  and  terri- 
tories thereunto  belonging."  Adulatory  addresses,  too,  were  presented  from 
most  of  the  Boroughs  in  England,  filled  with  high-sounding  panegyrics  of 
Bicbard's  wisdom,  greatness  of  mind,  and  many  other  qualities  which  were 
entirely  foreign  to  his  moderate  unambitious  character. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  two  of  the  Assizes  at  York  were  rendered  re- 
markable by  the  attandanco  of  that  wonderful  instance  of  human  longevity, 
Henry  Jenkins.  In  the  first  trial,  which  was  heard  in  1655,  Jenkins  was 
brought  forward  as  a  witness  to  prove  an  aacient  road  to  a  mill  one  huudrcd 
and  twenty  years  beforo.  The  positive  terms  in  which  this  venerable  man 
spoke,  and  the  apparent  improbability  of  his  memory  being  able  to  take  such 
a  distinct  retrospect,  struck  the  judge  in  so  unfavourable  a  light,  that  be 
severely  reprimanded  him.  But  the  veteran  boldly  maintiuaed  his  assertion, 
stadng,  in  further  proof  of  his  depositions,  that  he  was  then  butler  to  Lord 
Conyers,  of  Hornby  Castle,  and  that  his  name  might  be  found  in  an  old 
register  of  the  menial  servants  of  that  nobleman.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, that  thero  were  on  the  same  trial,  engaged  as  witnesses  on  the  opposite 
side,  four  men,  each  about  one  hundred  years  old;  who,  on  the  judge  ob- 

•  Cromwell  wbh  btuied  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  regui  pomp,  bat  Cbtu'leB  IT.  bad 
his  remains  diainteireil  ami  thrawn  into  a  hole  under  Tf  btini.  A  traditina  has  been 
preserved  that  Bome  of  the  friends  of  the  Protector  Eecretl;  romoved  the  bodf ,  and  in* 
terred  it  in  a  epot  in  tho  soighbonrhood  of  the  present  Bed  lion  Sqoare,  London. 
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jecting  to  tbe  evidence  of  Jenkins,  positively  declared  that  he  had  been  called 
Old  Jenkins  as  long  aa  they  conld  remember. 

In  tiro  years  after  (1657)  the  same  venerable  personage  nss  again  at  York 
Assizes,  aa  a  witness  on  a  trial  between  the  Vicar  of  Catterick  and  William 
and  Peter  Mawbank.  Jenkins  deposed  to  the  tithes  of  vrool,  lambs,  &a., 
having  been  paid,  to  his  knowledge,  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  before. 

On  the  night  of  the  8th  of  December,  1659,  there  was  a  remarkably  high 
wind,  soch  as  had  never  before  been  experienced  In  the  country.  The 
Cathedral  and  many  of  the  dwelling  houses  at  York  were  seriously  injured. 

When  the  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  was  nearly  complete 
for  execution,  the  County  of  York  was  well  disposed  to  promote  it  Lord  ' 
FBirfa:c  was  become  a  convert  to  tbe  cause  of  monarchy ;  to  him  the  numerous 
Hoyalists  in  Yorkshire  looked  up  as  a  leader  ;  and  he,  on  the  solemn  assu- 
rance of  General  Monk,  afterwards  Duke  of  Albemarle  (who  bad  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  the  re-establish ment  of  kingly  government)  that  he  would 
join  him  in  twelve  days,  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  undertook  to  call  together 
his  friends,  and  to  surprise  the  City  of  York.  On  the  let  of  January,  1660, 
each  performed  his  promise.  The  gates  of  York  vfcre  thrown  open  to  Fairfax 
by  the  Cavaliers  confined  within  its  walls ;  and  Monk,  who  had  been  with 
his  army  in  Scotland,  crossed  tbe  Tweed,  and  marched  against  tbe  advanced 
posts  of  the  enemy,  then  commanded  by  General  Lambert  Thus  tbe  flame 
of  Civil  War  was  again  kindled  in  tbe  north ;  but  within  two  days  it  was 
extinguished.  Lambert's  army  was  ordered  by  the  Parliament  to  retire,  and 
Monk  continued  bis  march  to  York,  where  he  spent  five  days  in  consultation 
with  Fairfai.  On  the  arrival  of  an  invitation  to  Westminster,  Monk  resumed 
his  march,  and  Fairfax  having  received  the  thanks  of  the  Parliament,  dis- 
banded bis  insurrectionary  force. 

Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  in  London  on  the  8th,  and  at  York,  with  tha 
■greatest  solemnity,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1660.  On  that  day  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  &a.  on  horseback,  in  their  richest  habits,  preceded  the  cavalcade; 
next  followed  tbe  Chamberlains  and  Common  Councilmen  on  foot,  in  their 
gowns ;  these  were  attended  by  more  than  a  thousand  citizens  under  arms ; 
and  lastly,  came  a  troop  of  country  gentlemen,  near  three  hnndred,  with 
Lord  Furfax  at  their  head,  who  aU  rode  with  their  swords  drawn,  and  hats 
upon  the  points  of  them.  When  the  proclamation  was  read  at  the  usual 
places,  the  bells  rung,  the  cannon  roared  from  the  Tower,  and  tbe  soldiers 
fired  several  volleys;  and  at  night  were  bonfires,  illuminations,  &c.,  with 
every  other  demonstration  of  joy. 
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His  Majesty  made  his  public  eDtrance  into  LoDdon  on  the  20th  of  tlie 
same  month,  it  being  his  birthday ;  and  on  that  occaaion  the  inhabitants  of 
York  expressed  tbcir  lojalt;  by  suspending  upon  a  gallows,  erected  in  the 
Pavement  for  that  purpose,  the  effigies  of  Cromnell,  clothed  in  pink  satin, 
and  Judge  Bradshaw,  habited  in  a  Judge's  robe,  and  then  burning  them  in 
tar  barrels;  together  with  the  amis  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Scotch 
Covenant.  Never  perhaps  did  any  event  in  the  hiBtor;  of  this  nation  produce 
sach  general  and  exuberant  joy  as  the  return  of  Obarlea  to  the  throne  of  bis 
fothers.  The  people  attributed  to  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  all  the  evils 
Vfbich  they  had  suffered;  and  from  its  restoration  they  predicted  the  revival 
of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Three  years  after  the  Restoration  a  number  of  fanatics,  headed  by  Conven- 
ticle preachers,  and  old  Parliamentarian  soldiers,  attempted  to  revive  the  old 
party  feeling,  which  had  then  gradually  subsided.  The  objects  of  this  rem- 
nant of  the  Parliamentary  faction,  as  expressed  in  their  printed  declarations, 
were  to  establish  a  gospel  magistracy  and  ministry ;  to  restore  the  Long  Par- 
liament ;  and  to  reform  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men,  especially  the  lawyers 
and  clei^.  They  assembled  in  arms  in  great  numbers,  at  Farnley  Wood, 
in  Yorkshire,  hut  the  time  and  place  of  their  rendezvous  being  known,  a  body 
of  regular  troops,  with  some  of  the  County  militia,  woe  sent  against  them, 
and  several  of  them  were  seized  and  further  mischief  thereby  prevented. 

The  principal  leaders  were  shortly  after  tried  by  a  Special  Commission  at 
York,  and  twenty-one  of  them  were  condemned  and  executed;  two  of  them 
were  also  quartered,  and  their  mutilated  bodies  placed  over  the  several  gates 
of  the  City.  The  heads  of  four  of  them  were  placed  over  Micklegate  Bar ; 
three  over  Bootham  Dar;  one  upon  Walmgate  Bar;  and  three  over  the  gates 
of  the  Castle.  At  the  trial  of  these  insurgents,  one  of  them,  named  Peregrine 
Comej,  had  the  boldness  to  tell  the  judge  that  he  valued  bis  life  no  more 
than  bis  handkerchief. 

In  the  year  1605,  during  the  time  that  the  plague  raged  violently  in  Lon- 
don,* James,  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  n.),  and  his  Duchess  spent 
nearly  two  months  in  the  City  of  York.  They  were  met  on  their  arrival  at 
Tadcaster  Bridge  by  the  SherifEe,  and  at  Micklegate  Bar  by  the  Lord  Mayor 

■  This  dreadful  epidemio  made  ita  appearaiice  in  London  in  the  month  of  Jane,  1609, 
and  contiDaed  till  the  beginning  of  the  rear  following,  daring  whicb  time  more  than 
100,000  pGTBODs  are  said  to  have  died  of  it  The  boases  of  infeotod  romilies  were  ordered 
to  be  shut  up  for  a  tnonth,  and  a  flaming  red  cross,  one  foot  in  length,  was  painted  on 
the  dooTB  of  such  hoases,  with  the  words,  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  ub,"  placed  above  it ; 
and  the  wretched  inmates  were  doomed  to  remain  under  the  same  roof  commianicating 
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and  Corporadon,  and  convejred  throagh  the  City  nith  every  demonatrBtiou  of 
loyalty  and  aSection.  At  their  departure  the  Duke  and  Duchess  expressed 
the  highest  satiaractiou  at  the  honour  and  attention  paid  them.  Three  years 
afterwards,  the  Duke,  who  had  hitherto  been  an  obedient  and  zealons  son  of 
the  Church  of  England,  hod  his  religious  credulity  shaken,  no  are  told,  by 
reading  Dr.  Heylin'a  History  of  the  Befonnation;  and  the  result  of  an  en- 
quiry which  followed,  was  a  conviction  that  it  became  his  duty  to  reconcile 
himself  with  the  Church  of  Borne.  In  1679,  when  the  Bill  of  Exclusion 
was  brought  forward  in  Parliament,  the  Duke,  judging  it  expedient  to  reliFe 
from  Court,  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  passing  through  Yoric  he  was  received 
with  much  less  cordiality  than  on  the  occasion  of  his  former  visit.  Although 
the  SheriBs  met  him  at  Tadcaster,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  did  not 
receive  him  at  tho  gate  of  the  City ;  and  this  defect  of  ceremony  drew  on 
the  Magistrates  the  resentment  of  the  King,  and  the  offending  parties  re- 
ceived a  reprimand  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

It  having  been  discovered  that  several  Boroughs,  by  the  exercise  of  those 
exclusive  privileges  which  had  been  conferred  on  them  by  ancient  grants 
from  tho  Crowu,  had  grown  into  asylums  of  public  malefactors,  and  on  that 
account  were  presented  as  nuisances  by  tho  grand  joiors  at  the  County 
Assizes.  Writs  of  quo  warranto  were  issued,  and  the  old  were  replaced  by 
new  charters,  vrhich,  while  they  preserved  to  the  inhabitants  the  most  useful 
of  their  former  hbertjes,  cut  off  the  great  source  of  tho  evil,  by  giving  to  the 
County  mE^istrates  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  those  of  the  Borough. 

In  January,  1681,  a  qm  warranto  was  granted  against  the  Corporation  of 
York.  In  this  instrament  the  members  of  that  body  were  commanded  to 
show  how  they  came  to  "  usurp  "  to  themsdves  several  liberties  which  they 
enjoyed;  and  their  charter,  which  was  demanded  for  perosol,  was  suspended. 
Some  of  the  historians  of  York  pretend  that  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
the  King  towards  the  Corporation,  was  intended  as  a  punishment  on  the 
citizens  for  the  coolness  which  they  exhibited  towards  tho  Duke  of  Yorit  in 
16TD  ;  but  we  cannot  understand  how  this  opinion  can  be  entertained,  seeing 
that  the  Corporations  of  several  other  Boroughs  were  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  year  in  which  the  charter  was  demanded,  tho  notorious  Jef- 
freys attended  at  York  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  Assize,  and  being  interrogated 

death  cme  to  the  other.  The  pesUcart  went  roniid  at  night  Co  receiva  the  viotimB  of  the 
lost  twenty.fouT  hoars.  Ko  coffins  ware  prepared;  no  fonrnti  sarvioe  was  read;  no 
monmera  wara  permitted  to  follow  the  remains  of  their  reUtiTOS  or  frienda.  The  cart 
prooeded  to  the  nearest  cemater;,  tnd  shot  its  burden  inlo  the  oommon  grave,  a  deep 
and  spacious  pit,  capable  of  holding  some  soores  of  bodies. 
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bj  tha  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermeo  concerning  tbe  King's  intentiooB  relative 
to  the  City,  bo  rcmarlied  that  bis  Majesty  expected  to  have  tbe  goveniment 
of  tbe  City  nt  his  own  dispoBsI ;  bence  it  is  thought  that  the  citizens  were 
considered  diBaffected.  The  Judge  bowerer  recommended  that  an  address  or 
petition  should  bo  prepared  by  the  Corporation,  which  he  would  get  presented 
to  the  King.  This  advico  was  complied  with,  and  in  reply  Charles  ordered 
Jeffreys  to  communicate  to  them  bia  intention  of  granting  them  a  new 
charter,  in  which  be  should  reserve  to  himself  only  "the  nomination  and 
approbation  of  tbe  Magistrates,  and  persons  in  office  therein."  Tbe  death  of 
the  King,  in  Febmaiy,  1685,  however  prevented  the  fulfdment  of  his  promise. 

James,  Duke  of  York,  now  succeeded  to  tbe  throne,  under  tbe  title  of 
James  H.,  and  on  the  day  of  his  accession,  in  a  speech  to  tbe  Priry  Council, 
be  promised  to  preserve  the  government,  both  in  church  and  etate,  as  it  was 
then  by  law  established ;  aud  to  take  care  to  defend  and  support  tbe  prin- 
ciples of  tbe  Church  of  England,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  its  members  have 
Bhowa  themselves  good  and  loyal  sabjecta.  On  tbe  petition  of  tbe  citizens 
of  York,  the  new  Monarch  restored  or  renewed  their  charter. 

In  1067,  according  to  an  ancient  record,  "begun  lamps  to  be  hung  up  in 
the  chief  streets  of  the  City ;  viz.,  at  the  Minster  gates,  the  west  end  of  OoBe 
bridge,  in  tbe  Pavement,  4c. ;"  but  it  is  on  record  that  in  the  rtign  of  Charles 
n.  the  City  was  lighted  by  twenty-four  large  lanterns  hung  at  tbe  comers 
of  the  principal  streets.  The  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  eifperienced  in 
Feasegate,  in  this  City,  on  the  19th  of  February,  in  the  same  year.  At 
Gate-Fulford,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  York,  it  was  more  seriously  felt; 
and  a  eubterraneous  noiso  was  heard  on  the  occasion,  similar  to  the  roaring 
of  a  cannon. 

In  1688,  it  appears  that  James,  not  approving  of  all  tbe  members  of  the 
Corporation,  and  in  virtoe  of  a  power  which  be  bad  reserved  to  himself,  in  the 
lost  charter,  of  regulating  that  body,  despatched  a  messenger  to  displace  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Thomas  Raynes,  and  several  of  the  Aldermen,  and  others  ;  and 
on  the  5th  of  October  he  appointed  in  their  place  men  professing  tbe  Catholic 
religion,  but  who  were  not  oven  freemen  of  tbe  City.  Tbe  latter  circnm- 
Btance  afforded  the  Lord  Mayor  a  pretext  for  not  delivering  up  the  sword  and 
mace;  but  the  ofBce,  nevertheless,  was  declared  vacant  till  the  91tfa  of  the 
same  month,  when  James  thought  it  expedient  to  adopt  a  different  course. 
Sir  John  Reresby,  tha  Governor  of  York,  in  bis  Memoirs,  tells  ns  of  tbe  very 
peculiar  situation  in  which  tbe  City  at  that  time  was  placed.  "  It  was,"  he 
says,  "  an  Archbishopric  without  an  Archbishop ;  a  City  without  a  Mayor ; 
and  a  garrison  without  a  soldier."    "  But,"  he  adds, "  theso  defects  were  soon 
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supplied  —the  old  charter  was  restored,  and  the  old  Lord  Mayor  therewith — 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  fled  from  that  City  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
landing,  was  made  Archbishop  of  York — and  I  had  one  company  of  foot  sent 
to  coDtiaue  with  me." 

York  was  connected  with  several  of  the  proceedings  which  lead  to  tbe  'Revo- 
lution  towards  the  close  of  this  year.  It  was  now  fully  beJiered  that  his  zeal 
for  tho  religious  tenets  he  professed,  was  leading  the  King  into  measures 
BubversiTe  of  tbe  English  Constitution.  He  had  attempted  lo  introduce  the 
Cathohc  religion  into  this  City,  and  for  that  purpose  had  converted  one  of  the 
large  rooms  of  the  Manor  House  into  a  chapel,  in  which  the  serrices  of  that 
creed  were  celebrated.  This  attempt,  together  with  some  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings on  tho  part  of  the  Court,  gave  great  offence  to  the  peoplo;  still  James 
had  many  enthusiastic  admirers  and  loyal  subjects  in  the  City  and  County 
of  York.  Rumours  were  being  daily  spread  that  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
nephew  and  sou-in-kw  of  the  King,  was  preparing  to  land  in  this  country 
with  a  considerable  force,  as  the  decided  champion  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
The  ten  Deputy -Lieutenants  of  Yorkshire  then  resided  at  York,  and  after 
a  consultation,  a  meeting  of  the  gentry  and  freeholders  of  tbo  County  was 
appointed  to  take  place  at  York,  on  Thursday,  the  19th  of  November,  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  a  loyal  address  to  the  King  in  tbis  season  of  danger; 
aa  well  as  for  considering  the  best  means  to  pursue  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace. 

At  this  juncture  the  Clerk  of  the  West  Riding  received  a  new  Commission, 
in  which  the  names  of  about  thirty  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had 
previously  acted  as  Magistrates,  were  omitted.  This  circumstance  greatly 
exasperated  tbese  Magistrates,  and  none,  perhaps,  felt  it  more  keenly  than 
Sir  Henry  Goodrick,  the  proposer  of  the  above-mentioned  meeting.  It  was 
now  resolved  to  add  to  their  address  a  petition  to  tbe  King,  for  a  free  Parlia- 
ment, and  redress  of  grievances.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  tbe  County,  arrived  in  the  City  to  preside  at  the  County  meeting,  but 
finding  that  several  of  the  Deputy-Lieutenants  had  joined  with  the  citizens 
and  dismissed  Magistrates  in  their  petiljon,  he  left  the  City  in  disgust.  The 
meeting  took  place  in  the  Gnild-Hall,  on  the  22ud  of  November,  1688,  and 
the  Governor,  in  his  Memoirs  before  quoted,  informs  us  that  in  tbo  midst  of 
about  one  hundred  gentlemen  who  met.  Sir  Ucnry  Goodrick  delivered  him- 
self to  this  effect,  "  That  there  having  been  great  endeavours  made  by  Gov- 
ernment of  lute  years  to  bring  Popery  into  the  Kingdom,  and  by  many  devices, 
to  set  at  nought  the  laws  of  tbe  land,  there  could  be  no  proper  redress  of  the 
many  grievances  we  laboured  under,  but  by  a  free  Parliament;  that  now 
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was  the  onl;  tiiue  tn  prefer  a  petition  of  that  sort;  and  that  they  could  not 
imitate  a  better  pattern  than  had  been  set  before  them  bj  several  Lords, 
spiritual  and  temporal." 

During  the  proceedings  a  false  rumour  was  raised  "  that  the  Papists  were 
risen  ;  and  that  the;  had  actually  fired  upon  the  Mililja  troops."  Alarmed 
at  this,  the  party  rushed  from  the  hall,  and  Lord  Danby,  Lord  Lumley,  Lord 
Horton,  Lord  Willoughby,  and  others,  who,  together  with  their  servants, 
being  mounted,  formed  a  body  of  horse  consisting  of  ahout  one  hundred  in 
number,  rode  up  to  the  troops  of  Militia,  at  that  time  on  parade,  crying  out, 
"  A  free  Parliament,  the  Protestant  religion,  and  no  Popery."  The  Captains 
of  the  four  troops  of  Militia  were  Lord  Fairfa:i,  Sir  Thomas  Gower,  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  Captain  Tankard,  and  being  in  the  secret  of  the  false  alarm, 
'  immediately  cried  out  tlie  same,  and  Jed  their  troops  to  join  them.  They 
then  made  prisoners  of  the  Governor  and  his  inferior  officers,  took  possession 
of  the  guard  house,  placed  guards  at  the  several  entrances  leading  into  the 
town;  none  were  suffered  to  enter  or  leave  the  City;  and  every  person  was 
secured  who  displayed  any  disapprobation  of  their  proceedings.*  On  the 
following  day  they  summoned  a  public  mooting,  passed  resolutions,  and  issued 
a  declaration  explanatory  of  their  proceedings.  On  the  S9th  of  the  same 
month,  a  mob  assembled  in  the  City,  and  attacked,  plundered,  and  destroyed 
the  houses  of  the  principal  Catholics,  and  committed  great  outrages  in  their 
chapels.  They  threw  down  the  altars,  destroyed  all  the  pictures  and  statues, 
and  bomt  the  books  and  vestments  of  the  priests,  in  Coney  Street  and  the 
Pavement. 

It  is  well  known  that  James  U.  sought  an  asylum  in  France,  and  had  the 
Palace  of  St.  Germain  placed  at  his  disposal  by  King  Louis  XIY.,  and  that 
he  died  in  less  than  three  years  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  St.  Germain,  and  were  re-entombed  with  great 
ceremony  in  1834,  when  King  George  IV,  erected  a  handsome  monument  to 
his  memory.  James  was  the  father  of  James  Francis  Edward,  the  "  Old 
Pretender,"  who  died  in  Rome  in  1T66,  leaving  two  eons,  Charles  Edward, 
the  "  Young  Pretender,"  and  James,  the  Cardinal  of  York,  and  the  last  of 
the  Stuarts. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  York  followed  the  example  of 
the  rest  of  the  Kingdom,  by  openly  recognising  the  Prince  of  Orange 
as  Sovereign  of  England,  under  the  title  of  William  IH.,  and  offered  him 
their  cordial  and  grateful  acknowledgements  in  an  address  of  congratula-. 

•  Sir  John  Beresbj'E  Memoirs. 
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tion,  dated  December  14th,  1666 ;  and  WiUiam,  together  vith  Mary,  his 
PfincesB,  were  proclaimed  Kiag  and  Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland, 
in  this  City,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1689,  in  the  presence  of  many  thou- 
sands of  spectators. 

In  tho  month  of  October  fotloning,  the  river  Ouse  so  much  overflowed  its 
banks,  that  during  three  successive  days  the  use  of  boats  was  necessary  at 
the  west  end  of  the  bridge. 

A  number  of  Danish  soldiers,  amounting  to  5,000  foot  and  1,000  horse, 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Wirtembnrg,  vere  quartered  in  York  and  its 
neigbbourbood  during  the  winter  of  this  year,  and  they  took  their  depactnre 
for  Ireland  in  the  fallowing  spring. 

Nearly  thirty  houses  were  consumed  hy  Are  in  High  Ous^ate,  on  the 
nightof  Monday,  the  3ud  of  April,  1604.  The  fire  broke  out  on  the  premises' 
of  lir.  Charles  Hall,  a  flax  dresser,  and  in  a  short  time  it  raged  with  such 
violence,  that  the  bouses  on  both  sides  of  the  way  were  enveloped  in  one 
tremendous  conflagration.  The  loss  was  computed  at  £30,000.  In  1696, 
one  of  the  King's  mints  was  erected  in  the  Manor  House,  at  York,  and 
bullion  and  plate  was  there  coined  to  the  amount  of  £880,631. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1732,  a  great  flood  happened  at  Ilipponden,  in  the 
parish  of  Halilax.  Between  the  hours  of  three  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  the 
water  rose  twentyn^ne  feet  perpendicular,  and  bore  down  in  its  course  many 
bridges,  mills,  and  houses,  and  several  lives  were  lost.  Part  of  the  church- 
yard was  washed  away,  the  graves  were  laid  open,  and  a  cofKn  floated  down 
the  stream  a  considerable  distance.  The  church  was  so  much  damaged,  that 
a  new  chapel  was  built  soon  after  the  flood. 

The  summer  of  the  following  year  vt^a  remarkable  for  a  great  and  general 
drought  At  York,  the  river  to  the  base  of  the  middle  arch  of  Ouse  Bridge 
was  completely  dry  for  several  yards  round. 

No  public  transaction  of  material  consequence  occurred  in  the  City  or 
County  of  York,  from  the  period  of  the  accesaon  of  William  and  Mary  till 
the  memorable  rebellion  of  1745.  In  the  annals  of  England  there  have  been 
many  stru^^les  for  the  Crown,  sometimes  terminating  favourably  on  one  side, 
sometimes  on  the  other;  that  which  took  place  between  the  Pretender,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  our  Scottish  Kings,  and  the  House  of  Hanover,  is  one  of 
the  most  memorable,  and  is  the  last  that  we  have  hod  in  England  in  the 
shape  of  civil  war  and  bloodshed.  Many  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish 
chieftains — renowned  for  the  antiquity  of  their  families,  their  extendve  do- 
mains, and  the  aflection  borne  diem  by  their  dependents — were  arrayed  on 
the  side  of  the  Pretender.    The  attachment  of  the  highland  clans  to  theii 
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chieftains,  and  nhich  is  undying,  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, ftnd  to  this  time  it  remains  in  nearly  all  its  patriarchal  poritj.  Relying 
upon  the  ancient  affection  which  subsisted  between  his  family  and  these 
hafdy  laoaDtauieers,  the  Chevalier,  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  eldest 
son  of  the  Pretender — and,  as  he  is  generally  called,  the  "  Young  Pretender" 
— resolved  to  try  his  fortune  amongst  them,  and  regain  for  his  famOy  that 
rnle  vhioh  had  formerly  resided  with  his  prc^enitors.  For  this  purpose, 
after  escaping  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruiaere,  which,  from  information 
leceived  by  the  English  Government,  had  been  sent  dat  to  intercept  him,  he 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  on  the  95th  of  July,  1746. 

The  first  account  of  his  landing  was  scarry  credited ;  and  when  the  news 
had  become  fully  establiabed,  all  Europe  iras  astonished  at  the  daring  enter- 
prise. Upon  promulgating  his  intentions,  the  brave  clans  assembled  around 
him,  hoisted  their  banners,  and  early  in  November  he  marched  southward, 
and  entered  England  with  the  Duke  of  Perth,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine, 
the  Earl  of  Eilmamock,  and  an  arm;  of  about  8,000  or  9,000  men.  On  the 
0th  of  that  month  they  laid  siege  to  CarUsle,  which  was  feebly  garrisoned ; 
and  on  the  16th,  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to  the  rebel  army,  and  Charles 
Edward  was  proclaimed  King  of  England  at  the  cross  in  the  Market-place. 
The  Corporation  attended  the  ceremony  in  their  robes,  with  the  mace  and 
sword  carried  before  them,  and  on  their  knees  they  presented  the  keys  of  the 
City  to  the  Prince.  From  Carlisle  the  Scots  marched  sonthward  as  far  as 
Derby,  at  which  point  divisions  arose  amongst  them;  they  hesitated,  re- 
treated, and  arrived  at  Carlisle  on  the  19th  of  December,  in  great  confusion, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  horse  pressing  upon  their  rear.  Nest  day,  the 
Prince  moved  northward,  leaving  four  hundred  men  in  the  garrison  of  Carlisle. 
The  Duke  reached  the  latter  City  on  the  Slst,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
commenced  the  siege.  The  rebel  garrison,  animated  with  great  courage  and 
fidelity  to  their  Prince,  made  a  gallant  but  unavailing  defence,  for,  on  the 
SOth  of  December,  the  Castle  was  sarrendered  to  the  King's  troops,  and  the 
garrison  was  made  prisoners  of. 

Of  the  Manchester  regiment  who  surrendered  themselves  prisoners,  there 
were  Colonel  Townley,  five  Captuns,  fnx  Lieutenants,  seven  Ensigns,  one 
A(|jutant,  and  ninety-three  non^ximmissioned  officers ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
Governor  and  Sui^eon,  there  were  sixteen  officers,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  non-commissioned  officers  and  private  men  of  the  Scotch,  making  a 
total  number  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  prisoners,  including  Coppock, 
commonly  called  the  "  Mock  Biahop."  Many  of  the  officers,  inclading  Town- 
ley,  Ooremor  of  the  City,  and  Hamilton,  Governor  of  the  Castle,  were 
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executed  in  London,  with  all  the  reToIting  and  disgusting  details  observed  in 
cases  of  high  treason  ;  and  their  heads  were  exhibited  on  Temple  Bar,  London 
Bridge,  and  in  public  situations  in  Carlisle,  Manchester,  and  other  places. 
Many  others  who  were  concerned,  afterwards  died  on  the  block,  including 
the  Earl  of  Dernentwater ;  about  fifty  were  executed  as  deserters  in  different 
parts  of  Scotland ;  and  eigbty-one  suffered  as  traitors  after  the  decisive  battle 
of  Culloden,  which  was  fought  in  the  month  of  April  following,  and  which 
sealed  the  fate  of  Charles  Edward,  who  then  became  a  fugitive,  and  at  length 
escaped  to  France,  after  the  failure  of  the  second  attempt  of  the  expelled 
House  of  Stuart  to  restore  themselves  to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors. 

During  thia  rebellion,  the  City  as  well  as  the  County  of  York  gave  the 
most  unequivocal  proofs  of  loyalty  to  the  reigning  dynasty.  The  Archbishop 
projected  an  Association,  consisting  of  more  than  eight  hundred  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility,  gentiy,  and  clergy,  of  the  County,  which  was  formed  at  the 
Castle  of  York,  on  the  34tb  day  of  September,  1T4&.  A  subscription  was  im- 
mediately entered  into,  and  the  sum  of  £31,430.  was  raised  for  the  support 
of  the  Government  and  the  defence  of  the  County.  John  Raper,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  convened  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  same  purpose,  when 
the  subscription  in  the  City  amounted  to  £9,240.,  and  to  £290.  in  the 
Ainsty.  With  these  sums  four  companies  of  infantry,  of  seventy  men  each, 
exclusive  of  sergeants,  corporals,  and  drummers,  were  raised,  and  designated 
the  "  Yorkshire  Blues."  They  remained  embodied  about  four  months,  the 
superior  officers  serving  without  pay,  and  the  sergeants  receiving  14s.,  the 
drummers,  lOa.,  and  the  privates,  79.  per  week.  Another  military  body, 
called  the  "Independents,"  was  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  City,  by  the 
gentlemen  and  other  principal  inhabitants.  Tbeir  uniform  and  accoutre- 
ments were  purchased  at  their  own  expense,  and  the  corps  remained  under 
arms  ten  months. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1746,  the  Prince  of  Hesse  passed  one  night  in  York, 
on  his  way  from  Scotland  to  London.  On  the  23rd  of  July,  in  the  same 
year,  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  on  his  return  to  London 
from  the  defeat  the  rebels  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  visited  York,  and  was 
received  with  all  the  honours  due  to  his  illustrious  rank  and  eminent  services. 
On  this  occasion  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Shafts,  presented  him 
with  the  ^eedom  of  the  City  in  a  gold  box.  A  number  of  the  rebels  were 
tried  and  convicted  at  York,  and  of  these  twenty-two  were  executed.  The 
heads  of  two  of  them,  William  ConoDy  and  James  Maynee,  were  fixed  upon 
poles  over  Hicklegate  Bar,  from  whence  they  were  stolen  in  the  night  of  the 
38th  of  January,  1754,  by  a  taibr  of  York,  named  William  Anindell,  assisted 
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by  bis  joumejinaii.  Arandell  waa  tried  and  convicted  for  the  oSence  at  tbe 
Spring  Asaizes  following,  and  sentenced  to  paj  a  fine  of  five  ponnds,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  two  years. 

la  IT57  the  new  regalations  for  levying  the  Militia,  which  obliged  the 
poor  to  contribute  equally  with  the  rich,  produced  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
in  the  North  and  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and  on  the  15th  of  September, 
a  large  body  of  the  country  people,  from  more  than  thirty  parishes,  assembled 
at  York,  with  intent  to  prevent  the  constables  from  presenting  tbe  lists  of 
men  sabject  to  the  ballot.  Armed  with  clubs  and  other  unlawful  weapons, 
they  proceeded  to  tbe  Cockpit-house,  without  Bootham  Bar,  where  the  Deputy 
Lieutenants  and  Chief  Constables  were  to  have  assembled ;  and  not  meeting 
with  the  first  named  officers  as  they  expected,  they  forced  the  lists  firom  such 
constables  as  were  in  attendance,  and  after  drinking  all  the  liquors,  they 
demolished  the  house.  They  then  plundered  and  destroyed  the  bouse  of  Ur. 
Bowes,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  threatened  to  pull  down  the 
houses  of  other  persons  whom  they  considered  as  promoters  or  favourers  of 
the  Militia  Act.  At  length  tbe  rioters  were  prevailed  upon  to  disperse,  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  High  Sheriff;  and  at  the  ensning  Assizes  several  of 
them  were  tried  and  acquitted.  Only  one,  named  George  Thurloe,  received 
sentence  of  death,  hut  bis  pnnisbment  was  afterwards  commuted  to  trans- 
portatiou  for  life.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Cole  was  condemned  and  executed 
for  being  the  leader  of  a  riot,  on  the  same  occasion,  in  the  East  Biding. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1761,  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  passed  through  this 
City  on  bis  way  to  Scarborough,  whither  he  was  going  for  the  benefit  of  bis 
health.  During  his  sojourn  at  tbe  latter  place,  the  Lord  Mayor  (Thomas 
Bowes,  Esq.),  the  Becorder  (Peter  Johnson,  Esq.),  and  two  senior  Aldermen, 
waited  upon  bis  Boyal  Highness,  te  request  that  he  would  honour  York,  on 
his  return,  by  spending  some  time  in  the  City.  The  Duke  was  pleased  to 
accept  the  invitation,  tbe  Manor  House  was  offered  for  his  accommodation, 
and  on  the  19tb  of  August  he  arrived  at  York.  He  alighted  at  the  Minster, 
surveyed  that  splendid  edifice,  and  then  proceeded  to  tbe  Mansion  House, 
the  streets  being  lined  with  Colonel  Thornton's  militia.  At  tbe  Mansion 
House  the  royal  visitor  was  rec^ved  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  R«coider,  Aldermen, 
and  Sheriffs ;  and  the  freedom  of  the  City  was  presented  to  him,  in  a  gold 
box  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  guineas.  The  Duke  dined  with  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  and  a  great  number  of  the  gentry,  at  the 
Mansion  House ;  and  in  the  evening  be  opened  a  ball  at  the  Aasembly 
Booms,  with  the  sister  of  Sir  John  Lister  Eaye,  Bart,  then  High  Sheriff  of 
the  County.    He  lodged  that  night  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  on  the 
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following  moraing  repaired  to  the  nce^ronnd,  nhere  he  reriewed  Colooel 
Thorntoa's  militia.  He  breakiasted  at  the  Grand  Stand,  and  after  commnni- 
cating  the  usual  compliments  of  satisfaction,  ioi.,  proceeded  to  London.* 

The  King  of  Denmark,  attended  by  many  of  his  nobles  and  a  nnmeroas 
retinae,  favoured  York  nith  a  short  Tiait  on  the  Slst  of  August  in  the  same 
year.  His  M^esty  was  pleased  to  receive  tho  formalities  of  the  Corporation ; 
and  the  following  day  ho  left  York,  after  viewing  the  Oathedral  and  tlie 
Assembly  Booms;  and  he  returned  by  way  of  Leeds  and  Manchester  to 
London. 

On  the  6th  of  Jannarf,  1762,  war  was  formally  declared  in  York  against 
the  King  of  Spain ;  and  on  the  following  day  a  similar  declaration  was  read 
at  the  Castle,  by  the  under  Sheriff,  in  the  presence  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  the 
CouD^,  attended  by  two  regiments  of  militia  and  several  gentlemen. 

In  the  same  year  a  violent  hunicane  was  CKperienced  at  York.  It  com- 
menced at  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  o£  Saturday,  the  1st  of  December,  and 
coDtinned  till  eight  the  next  morning.  Part  of  the  battlement  at  tho  west 
end  of  the  Minster  was  blown  down,  and  many  houses  in  the  City  were  very 
much  damaged. 

Edward,  the  royal  Dnke,  who  derived  his  title  from  this  ancient  metro- 
polis, again  visited  York  on  the  16th  of  August,  1766 ;  and  on  that  occasion 
he  patronized  the  national  sport,  by  honouring  with  his  presence  the  races 
on  Enavesmire.  Never  was  &  more  brilliant  race  meeting  at  York  Uian  this. 
On  Sunday,  his  Royal  Highness  attended  Divine  service  at  the  Cathedral,  at 
the  west  door  of  which  he  was  received  by  the  resideutiary  Canons  and  choir, 
as  well  as  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Aldermen,  and  conducted  to  the 
Archiepiscopal  throne.  On  Monday  he  set  out  for  Mr.  Cholmley'a  seat,  at 
Eonsham,  on  his  way  to  Scarborough ;  and  on  the  6th  of  September  he  left 
Scarborough,  and  passed  through  York,  en  route  to  the  Earl  of  Mexborongh's 
seat  at  Methley,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  London. 

Count  de  Gnigues,  the  French  Abbassador,  being  on  a  tour  to  the  north, 
passed  through  York  on  the  SSnd  of  October,  1773.  He  was  honoured 
with  a  guard  of  General  Mordaunt's  dragoons;  hut  not  approving  of  the  fbr-  - 
mality,  he  gave  the  men  twelve  guineas,  and  dismissed  them.  In  the  month 
of  September,  1777,  a  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  experienced  at  Yoric; 
but  it  was  felt  more  violently  at  the  same  time  at  Leeds  and  Manchester. 

In  the  year  1779,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  were  frequently 
thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm  by  that  intrepid  Anglo-American  buccaneer, 
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Paul  Jones.  "  This  man  had  formerly  been  in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of 
Selkirk,  irhence  he  was  expelled  with  disgrace,"  writes  Allen,*  "and  having 
repaired  to  America,  he  volunteered  to  make  a  descent  on  the  British  coast 
Being  at  first  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  privateer,  he  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  and,  in  resentment,  plundered  the  maosion  of  his  former 
master;  he  also  burnt  several  vessels  at  Whitehaven,  and  performed  a  num- 
ber of  other  daring  exploits.  These  services  insured  his  promotion,  and 
procured  him  the  command  of  a  small  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Bon  Homme 
Eicbard,  and  the  Alliance,  each  of  forty  guns ;  the  Pallas,  of  thirty-two  guns ; 
and  the  Vengeance,  armed  brig.  With  this  force  he  made  many  valuable 
captures,  insulted  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  even  threatened  tbe  City  of  Edin- 
burgh. On  Monday,  the  30th  of  September,  ITTO,  on  express  arrived  at 
Bridlington,  from  the  hailifis  of  Scarborough,  with  intelligence  that  an  enemy 
was  cruisiDg  off  the  coast.  The  same  nigbt  the  hostile  squadron  was  des- 
cried off  Flamborough,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  Paul  Jones  was  the 
commander.  In  tbe  night  of  Tuesday,  a  lai^e  fleet  of  British  coasting  vessels 
sailed  into  the  bay  of  Bridlington,  and  the  harbour  became  so  completely 
crowded,  that  a  great  number  could  only  find  security  in  being  chained  to 
each  other  on  the  outside  of  the  piers.  Two  companies  of  the  Northumber- 
land Militia,  then  quartered  in  the  tovni,  were  called  to  arms  by  beat  of  drum 
after  midnight,  and  tbe  inhabitants,  armed  with  such  weapons  as  could  be 
most  readily  procured,  proceeded  to  muster  at  the  Quay,  while  a  number  of 
tbe  more  opulent  were  making  preparations  for  sending  their  families  into 
the  interior.  Business  was  now  completely  at  a  stand,  and  the  attention  of 
all  was  directed  to  the  expected  invasion.  On  Thursday  a  valuable  fleet  of 
British  merchantmen,  fix)m  the  Baltic,  under  the  convoy  of  the  Serapis, 
Captain  Pearson,  of  forty-four  guns ;  and  the  Countess  of  Soarborough,  Cap- 
tain Piercey,  of  twenty-two  guns,  hove  in  sight,  and  were  chased  by  the 
enemy.  The  first  care  of  Captiun  Pearson  was  to  place  himself  between  the 
enemy  and  his  convoy;  by  which  manmavre  he  enabled  the  whole  of  the 
merchantmen  to  escape  in  safety  into  the  port  of  Scarborough.  Night  had 
now  come  on,  but  the  moon  shone  with  oDusual  brightness.  About  half-past 
seven  o'clock  tbe  thunder  of  tbe  cannon  announced  tliat  the  engagement  had 
commenced,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  on  hastening  to  the  cli&s,  were 
preeented  with  the  enblime  spectacle  of  a  naval  engagement  by  moonlight 
The  battle  re^ed  with  unabated  fury  for  two  hours,  when  at  length  Captain 
Pearson,  who  was  engaged  by  tbe  two  lai^est  of  the  enemy's  frigates,  was 

*  Eistoi7  of  Torkabire,  pp.  IM,  lOS. 
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compelled  to  surrender.  Captain  Piercej  made  also  a  long  <uid  gallant  de- 
fence against  a  superior  force,  but  he  was  ia  the  end  obliged  to  strike  to  the 
Pallas.  The  enemy  purchased  the  victorj  at  a  prodigious  price,  not  lees  than 
three  hundred  men  being  killed  or  nounded  in  the  fion  Homme  Richard 
alone,  which  vessel  received  so  much  injury,  that  she  sunk  the  next  day  with 
many  of  the  wounded  on  board." 

In  1T83  orders  were  issued  by  Government  for  a  general  Association,  to 
enable  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  to  resist  an  invasion,  said  to  have  been  in- 
tended by  the  Monarchs  of  France  and  Spain,  assisted  by  the  Dutch.  In 
answer  to  this  order,  a  corps  of  gentlemen  volunteers  were  embodied  at  York, 
who  provided  their  own  arms  and  accoutrements,  but  were  under  no  other 
control  than  that  of  the  civil  magistrates;  and  four  companies  of  men  in 
humbler  life  were  embodied,  supported,  and  paid  out  of  a  general  subscription 
raised  for  the  purpose,  and  to  which  the  Corporation  generously  voted  the  sum 
of  JE500.*  The  latter  corps,  however,  were  under  military  Uw,  and  were 
liable  to  be  marched  out  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  in  case  of  actual  in- 
vasion or  rebellion. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  178S,  that  celebrated  statesman,  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County,  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral 
with  much  ceremony  and  solemnity.  Several  members  of  a  political  society 
formed  in  York,  under  the  patronage  of  this  distinguished  nobleman,  and  in 
honour  of  him  called  the  "  Rockingham  Club,"  assembled  in  the  Minster 
Yard,  and  thence  proceeded  in  a  body  to  Dringhouses,  about  one  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  City.  At  this  place  they  met  the  corpse,  attended  by  a 
numerous  cavalcade,  which  they  joined ;  and  the  procession,  which  consisted 
of  about  two  hundred  citizens  on  horseback,  two  and  two ;  several  gentlemen 
bearing  banners,  bannerols,  &c.,  attended  by  pages;  the  hearse,  bearing 
escutcheons,  and  containing  the  body,  in  a  coffin  covered  with  crimson  velvet 
superbly  ornamented ;  six  mourning  coaches  with  six  horses  each,  and  twenty 
carriages  with  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  County  and  City ;  moved  with 
slow  end  solemn  pace  to  the  CathedraL  The  body  was  placed  in  the  choir 
daring  evening  prayers,  and  then  deposited  in  the  vault  with  great  solemnity. 

In  the  winter  of  1T84,  which  was  exceedingly  severe  all  over  Europe,  the 
river  OusB  was  firmly  frozen  during  eight  successive  weeks.  The  labouring 
classes  of  society  suffered  much,  but  a  subscription  was  raised,  and  bread  and 
coals  were  distributed  gratis  to  upwards  of  0,000  indigent  individuals.  The 
price  of  coals  was  so  enhanced  with  the  carriage  by  land,  that  they  were 

.  HorgTove'*  History  of  York,  vol.,  p.  9S7. 
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sold  at  thirty  BhiUiogs  per  cbaldroo.  The  effects  of  the  thaw  were  very 
unpleasant  The  Ouse  rose  so  high  that  the  honses  in  many  parts  were 
inundated,  and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  move  sboat  in  carts. 

On  Monday,  the  Slst  of  August,  1789,  the  Prince  of  Walee,  afterwards 
King  George  IV.,  accompanied  by  his  royal  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
visited  the  races  of  this  City.  Their  Royal  IlighneBses  arrived  iu  their  car- 
riage, and  alighted  at  some  distance  from  the  Grand  Stand,  where  they  rode 
about  on  horseback,  to  gratify  poblio  curiosity  with  a  sight  of  their  persons. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  sport  they  entered  the  carriage  of  the  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  and  proceeded  towards  the  City.  At  Micklegate  Bar  the  popu- 
lace took  the  horses  from  the  carriage,  and  drew  them  through  the  streets 
amidst  load  congratulations.  The  following  day  the  Corporation  presented 
the  Hoir-apparent  with  the  freedom  of  the  City,  in  an  elegant  gold  box ;  and 
on  Thursday  in  the  same  week,  his  Royal  Highness  dined  with  the  Lord 
Mayor,  at  the  Mansion  House,  in  company  with  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  Bed- 
ford, and  Queensberry  ;  the  Earla  of  Derby,  Einnoul,  and  Fauconberg ;  the 
Lords  Clermont,  Downe,  Loughborough,  Heniy  Fitzgerald,  Rawden,  Grey, 
Fitzroy,  Fielding,  and  George  Henry  Cavendish ;  Sir  William  Wilner,  Sir 
Thomas  Dundas,  Sir  James  Sinclair,  Sir  Geoi^e  Armitage,  &o.  On  the 
fallowing  Saturday  these  two  royal  personages  proceeded  to  Castle  Howard, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  having  previously  ordered  Lieutenant  Colonel 
St.  Leger  to  pay  into  the  hands  of  Walter  Fawkeg,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  the 
County,  two  hundred  guineas  for  the  relief  of  debtors  in  the  Castle.  They 
also  gave  twenty  guineas  for  the  purpose  of  clothing  some  female  convicts, 
who  had  been  ordered  for  transportation ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  benevolent 
donations,  the  Prince  of  Wales  dischaiged  the  debts  of  three  prisoners  in 
Ouse  Bridge  Gaol,  and  performed  several  other  acts  of  charity. 

That  eminent  statesman,  Charles  James  Fox,  visited  York  on  Monday  in 
the  August  race  week,  1791,  and  whilst  approaching  the  City,  seated  in  a 
corri^e  with  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  populace  took  the  horses  from  the 
carriage,  and  drew  it  through  the  principal  streets  to  the  Deanery,  A  grand 
dinner  was  given  to  him,  and  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  at  the  Mansion 
House,  and  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  City,  in  a  gold  box 
of  the  value  of  fifty  guineas. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1793,  a  singular  meteoric  appearance — an  aerial 
army — was  observed  near  the  village  of  Stockton-in-the-Forest,  about  four 
miles  from  York,  by  many  persons  of  credit  and  respectability.  This  strange 
atmospherical  phenomenon  resembled  a  large  army,  in  separate  divisions, 
some  in  block  and  others  in  white  onifbrms ;  one  of  these  divisions  formed  a 
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line  that  seemed  nearly  a  mile  in  extent,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  appeared 
a  number  of  fit  treea,  irhich  moved  along  with  the  line.  These  aerial  troopers 
moved  with  great  rapidity  and  in  different  directions.* 

In  the  month  of  June,  1794,  the  country  at  large  being  in  a  very  unsettled 
state,  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  York  enrolled  tbemselvea  in  different 
corps  of  infantry,  and  provided  themselves  with  nnifonns,  arms,  &c. ;  bat  the 
non-commissioned  officers  wero  regularly  paid,  by  a  general  subscription 
raised  for  that  purpose,  towards  which  the  Corporation  contributed  £500. 
This  loyal  body  of  infantry  assembled  on  Enavesmire,  on  the  38th  of  De- 
cember following,  when  they  were  presented  with  colours  by  the  Lady 
Mayoress,  in  the  name  of  the  ladies  of  York. 

In  November,  ITOS,  Prince  William  Frederick  of  Gloucester  visited 
Scarborough,  an.d,  on  his  return  to  the  south,  spent  some  time  iu  York,  and 
was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  City  in  a  gold  bos,  with  the  usual 
formalities.     He  left  York  on  the  ISth  of  January,  1796. 

In  1805,  the  Right  Hon.  John,  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  the  great  naval  com- 
mander, honoured  this  City  with  a  visit,  and  received  its  freedom  in  a  box  at 
"  Heart  of  Oak." 

At  the  Assizes  held  at  York,  in  March,  1809,  Mary  Bateman,  a  celebrated 

•  On  the  3Drd  of  June,  1741,  about  ssven  o'clock  iu  tlie  eveiuDg.  troops  of  horsemen 
were  Been  riding  along  tho  side  ef  SouterfeD  (Cumberland)  in  prett;  close  ranks,  and 
■t  a  brislc  pwe.  Opposite  Bloke  Hills  thej  passed  over  the  mounUin,  aftet  describing  a 
land  of  curvilineol  paMi.  The;  continued  lo  be  seen  for  upwards  of  two  boars,  the 
approach  of  darkneBB  alone  preventing  them  from  being  visible.  Many  troops  irere  seen 
in  succession,  and  rrequentlj  the  last  but  one  in  a  troop  quitted  hia  position,  galloped 
to  the  firont,  and  took  up  the  same  pace  vilh  the  rest-  About  lirenty-sii  persons  in 
perfeot  health  mw  these  aerial  troopers. — Clar/x'i  Suney  of  the  Laki:  Similar  phe- 
nomena irere  seen  at  Harrogate,  on  the  SBth  of  June,  1B13 ;  and  near  St.  Noota,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  in  1S20.  Aerial  phenomena  of  a  like  nature  are  recorded  by  livy, 
Josephus,  and  Suetonius ;  and  a  passage  in  Sacrod  History  seems  to  refiir  to  a  like  cir- 
cumstance. (Sea  Judges,  ii.,  30).  Philosophera  account  for  these  appearances  on  the 
principle  of  atmospherical  refraction.  Many  in  this  country  considered  them  as  ominoni 
of  the  great  waste  of  blood  spilt  by  Britain  in  her  wars  with  America  and  Franoe. 
Shakeapeare  says,  in  the  tragedy  of  JiiKu*  Caiar, — 

"  There  is  one  within, 

Recaonts  most  horrid  risions  seen  to  night '. 

Fierce  fiery  warriors  fonght  npon  the  clouds, 

Wllich  dricil.d  blood  upon  the  Capilol; 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  aii, 

And  gboBts  did  sliriek  and  gibber  in  the  alreela. 

When  these  prodigies  do  so  conjointly  meet. 

Let  no  man  say  Ihey  are  natoral ;  for  I  believe 

Tbej  are  portraitana  tUnga  onto  the  elinuM  that  the;  punt  apon." 
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"Yoi^shire  Witch,"  was  tried  ftod  condemned  for  murder.  This  nretched 
creatare  had  previously  lived  in  York  as  a  servant,  but  left  it  in  disgrace, 
being  cfaai^d  with  a  pettj  theft,  and  retired  to  Leeds,  where  she  married. 
For  a  long  period  she  practised  the  art  and  mystery  of  fortune  telling  at 
Leeds,  deluding  multitudes,  defrauding  them  of  their  property  under  the  false 
pretence  of  giving  them  a  "  peep  into  futurity."  To  enable  her  to  accomplish 
her  villany,  and  in  order  to  prevent  detection  of  the  fraud,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  vith  the  aid  of  the  poisonous  cup,  she  closed  the  mouths  of 
many  for  ever.  For  one  of  these  murders  she  was  committed  to  York  Castle, 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  March,  she  was  executed,  at 
the  new  drop  behind  the  Castle,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of 
people;  and  such  was  the  stupid  infatuation  of  the  crowd,  that  many  are  said 
to  bare  entertained  the  idea,  that  at  the  last  moment  sh^would  evade  the 
punishment,  about  to  be  inflicted,  hy  her  supernatural  powere.  And  to  view 
her  lifeless  remains — perhaps  with  a  view  of  proving  that  she  was  of  a  verity 
dead — crowds  of  people  assembled  at  Leeds,  though  the  hearse  did  not  arrive 
there  till  near  midnight,  and  each  paid  threepence  for  a  sight  of  the  body; 
by  which  thirty  pounds  accrued  to  the  benefit  of  the  General  In&rmary. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  Majesty  Geoi^e  m.  having  entered  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  reign,  the  anniversary,  October  asth  (1809),  was  cdebrated 
throughout  the  country  as  a  day  of  johilee.  At  York,  several  hundred  pounds 
were  collected  at  a  public  meeting,  and  expended — not  in  wasteful  and  un- 
meaning illuminations — but  in  feeding  the  hungry,  and  relieving  the  indigent. 
Fublio  breakfasts,  ward  dinners,  private  treats,  and  balls  wera  "  the  order  of 
the  day."  The  Archbishop  b«ated  aisty-four  debtors  in  the  Gaalle  with  beef, 
bread,  ale,  and  coals ;  and  even  the  felons  shared  in  the  fedtivity.  There 
was  a  partial  illumination  in  the  City ;  and  the  soldiers  in  the  barracks  fired 
a/ffu  dejoK,  and  illuminated  their  apartments. 

On  the  36th  of  August,  1833,  the  City  of  York  was  honoured  with  a  visit 
from  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  brother  to  the  reigning  Mo- 
narch of  that  day,  Qeoi^  IV.  The  Boyal  Duke  partook  of  the  hospitalities 
of  the  Corponticn  at  Uie  Mansion  House,  where  a  public  dinner  was  giren 
to  him.  The  freedom  of  the  City  was  presented  to  him  in  a  gold  box,  ac- 
companied by  an  address  expressive  of  the  admiration  of  that  "splendid 
career  of  oseful  beneficence  and  spirited  patriotism  which  gave  a  brilliant 
lustre  to  his  exalted  birth."  The  Duke  was  on  this  occasion  the  gnest  of 
Bobert  Chaloner,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  City.  In  the  year  1841  the  same  noble 
Doke  paid  a  second  visit  to  York,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  gani  masoma 
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lodge.  Ho  then  Bojoumed  at  the  York  Tavern  (dow  Harker's  Bo^  Hotel), 
which  for  some  time  aftenrarda  was  coiled  the  Royal  Sussex  Hotel. 

Sioce  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  York,  which  was,  as  we  have  seeo,  in  former 
times  the  residence  of  Emperors  and  Kings,  bod  not  been  visited  by  anj 
English  Sovereign  (though  it  had  often  been  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
different  branches  of  the  Royal  family)  down  to  the  time  of  oar  present 
Queen.  In  September,  1835,  hor  Majesty,  then  the  Princess  Victoria,  and 
her  mother,  the  Ducbess  of  Kent,  visited  York  and  were  received  with  the 
most  uobonnded  loyalty.  The  Royal  party  attended  the  musical  festival  at 
the  Minster  on  each  of  the  four  days  upon  which  it  was  held,  and  during  their 
stay  at  York,  they  were  the  guests  of  the  Archbishop  at  Bishoptborpe  Palace. 
For  his  attention  to  these  illustrious  visitors,  the  Lord  Mayor  (the  late  Sir 
John  Simpson)  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Iiis  late  Mtuesty, 
WilUam  IV.,  in  1886. 

On  the  Slst  of  July,  1846,  the  Arcbeoli^cal  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  held  their  annual  meeting  at  York,  under  the  presidency  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam.  The  members  visited  the  different  objects  of  interest  in  the 
City  and  neighbourhood,  and  an  exhibition  of  British  Antiquities  was  held 
in  St.  Fetor's  schoolroom  in  the  Minster  Yard. 

In  July,  1848,  his  Royal  Highness  the  late  Dnko  of  Cambridge,  accom- 
panied by  his  son  George,  the  present  Duke,  aud  other  illustrious  personages, 
attended  the  annual  show  of  the  Royal  Agricnltural  Society  «t  York,  and 
dined  with  the  company  in  the  large  pavilion  erected  for  that  purpose  in  St. 
George's  Close. 

On  tho  28th  of  September,  1849,  the  Queen,  the  Prince  Consort,  and  the 
Royal  children  stopped  at  York  on  their  return  from  Balmoral  (their  High- 
land residence)  to  London,  on  which  occasion  the  royal  party  partook  of 
luncheon  at  the  Station  Hotel ;  a  loyal  address  was  presented  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  great  rqoicings  were  mode  on  the  occauon. 

On  Friday,  the  2Sth  of  October,  1860,  York  was  the  scene  of  a  magnifi- 
cent festival,  which  must  be  remembered  as. one  of  the  most  interesting  events 
in  civic  history ;  whether  regarded  for  the  splendour  of  the  assembly,  or  in 
connection  with  the  great  event  which  it  was  mainly  designed  to  propitiate; 
namely  the  great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  the  products  of  all  nations  in  the 
Crystal  Palaoe,  erected  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  in  1851. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  having  given  a  grand  entertainment  with  the 
some  patrioljc  object;  and  at  which  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  and 
the  Mayors  and  chief  magistrates  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  Kingdom  were 
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present;  it  wu  thought  bat  natural  that  this  example  ebovild  be  followed  by 
the  great  Corporations  of  the  country.  It  was,  accordingly,  agreed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Mayors  and  other  civic  authorities  held  at  Derby,  to  carry  out 
the  proposition  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  the  lUght  Hon.  George  H.  Sey- 
mour, to  giro  a  return  banquet  in  this  City.  A  subscriptioa  was  entered 
into  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  in  conjunction  with 
the  municipalities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  receive  the  Prince  Consort  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  at  a  banquet  of  becoming  magnificence.  The 
preparations  were  on  the  most  splendid  scale,  and,  as  was  well  remarked  by 
the  leading  journal  of  the  day,  "  York,  the  home  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 
when  London  was  comparatively  neglected  by  the  masters  of  the  ancient 
world,  made  »  display  worthy  of  the  &r-famed  City,  that  gave  a  grave  to 
Severas  and  to  Constantino  Ghlorus,  and  afforded  a  rallying  cry  to  the 
haaghty  factions  which  fought  for  the  English  throne." 

The  Guild-Hall  was  fitted  up  for  the  occasion  in  most  saperb  style;  and 
invitations  were  issued  for  S48  guests,  the  full  extent  of  the  accommodation 
afibrded  by  that  splendid  room.  Prince  Albert  arrived  by  railway  from 
London,  and  was  received  at  the  York  station  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York, 
attended  by  a  guard  of  honour,  and  was  conducted  to  Lord  Wenlock's  car- 
riage, which  was  in  waiting,  and  in  which  the  Prince  drove  to  the  Mansion 
House,  attended  by  an  escort.  His  Boyal  Highnese  was  received  at  the 
Mansion  House  by  a  guard  of  honour  of  the  Second,  or  Queen's  Dragoon 
Guards,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Campbell,  the  band  of  the  r^meut 
playing  the  National  Anthem.  The  Prince  was  conducted  to  the  state  room 
of  the  bnilding,  where  several  persona  were  presented  to  him.  At  the  Rece^ 
tion,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York  appeared  in  a  crimson  silk  robe,  lined  with 
shot-pink  satin  ;  this  being,  according  to  Dngdale,  the  peculiar  robe  of  the 
privileged  Chief  Magistrata  of  this  ancient  City  when  appearing  before 
royalty. 

Amongst  the  distinguished  company  at  the  banquet  were  his  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Albert,  tho  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Marqnisses  of  Clanricarde  and 
Abercom,  the  Earls  of  Carlisle,  Granville,  Fitzwilliam,  and  Minto,  Lords 
BeaumoDtf  Feversham,  and  Overstone,  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  Bart,  the  Hon.  Beilby  R.  Lawley,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  Su- 
C.  Tempest,  Bart,  Hon.  0.  Duncombe,  General  Sir  W.  Warre,  Sir  J.  V.  B. 
Johnstone,  Bart.,  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  Ci^,  the  Recorder,  the 
SheriET  of  Yorii,  lUchard  CobdOi,  Esq.,  and  neaiiy  one  hundred  Mayors  and 
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heads  of  Borouglis.  The  general  appear&Dce  of  the  fine  old  Gothic  hoU  was 
elegant  in  the  extreme.  The  great  west  window  was  covered  with  crimson 
cloth,  ID  order  to  secure  a  better  effect  to  a  magnificent  ornamental  design  of 
M.  Soger's,  erected  in  front  of  the  window,  and  immediately  behind  the  great 
circular  table,  at  which  sat  the  chief  guests.  It  consisted  of  a  large  emble- 
matic vase,  twenty  feet  in  height,  painted  and  modelled  by  Mr.  Alfred  Adams. 
Aroond  the  yaee  was  Britannia  receiving  specimens  of  industry  from  the  four 
qnarters  of  the  globe.  Round  a  palm  tree,  which  sprung  from  the  centre, 
were  the  Arms  of  London  and  York.  Medallion  portraits  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert,  surrounded  by  the  shields  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  formed  the  body  of  the  vase.  Two  figures  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  formed  the  handles;  the  Prince  of  Wales's  emblem,  the  neck; 
and  the  Boyal  Arms,  the  apex.  Appended  were  graceful  wreaths  of  flowers, 
in  which  predominated  the  symbola  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the 
red  and  white  rose;  and  when  a  brilliant  flood  of  gas-light,  aided  by  power- 
ful reflectors,  was  thrown  upon  this  splendid  decoration,  the  effect  was  very 
beautiful.  The  whole  of  this  port  of  the  hall  was  profusely  and  elegantly 
adorned  with  crimson  drapery,  rases  of  flowers,  evergreens,  banners,  &a. 

In  front  of  the  principal  table,  on  a  raised  platform,  covered  with  purple 
cloth,  was  a  collection  of  maces,  state  aworda,  and  valuable  civic  insignia, 
belonging  to  the  various  Corporate  bodies ;  and  these  ancient  maces,  which 
had  been  wielded  by  generations  of  Mayors,  with  the  velvet  sheaths  and 
gaudy  mountings  of  the  gigantic  swords  of  state,  formed  a  picturesque  groap. 
The  walls  of  the  ball  were  hung  with  crimson  cloth  to  the  height  of  about 
ten  feet,  as  were  also  the  oak  pillars.  Above  wore  suspended  several  of  the 
full  length  portraits  from  the  Mansion  House.  The  banners  of  the  several 
Mayors,  suspended  from  the  roof  arcades,  the  gallery,  Ac,  were  character- 
istically splendid ;  they  bore  the  Anns  of  the  several  Cities  and  Boroughs 
whence  they  were  sent;  the  banner  of  Tork,  worked  by  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
was  conspicuous  to  the  right  of  the  chair,  and  the  banner  of  London  to  the 
left.  At  the  east  end  of  the  hall  was  erected  a  handsome  gallery,  for  an 
orchestra  and  a  Umited  number  of  ladies  to  witness  the  banquet.  It  was 
ornamented  with  crimson  draper;,  oil  paintings,  banners,  evergreens,  flowers, 
Ac.  Besides  the  ordinarily  pendant  gas  lights  between  the  pillars  of  the 
arcade  on  each  side,  there  were  in  the  body  of  the  hall  eight  variegated  Go- 
thic lanterns;  three  suspended  from  the  roof  in  the  north  aide;  three  in 
the  south  aisle ;  ens  at  either  end  of  the  middle  aisle,  in  the  centre  of  which 
there  was  a  chandelier,  its  pendant  stem  entwined  with  the  figure  of  a  ser- 
pent formed  in  gaa.    The  two  pillara  of  the  Ball  nearest  the  royal  table  were 
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wreathed  nith  evei^reeiia  and  flowers,  and  eerpeutine  gas-lights,  and  the 
gallery  was  lit  with  pillars  of  gas  and  Gothic  lantemB.  The  tables  shone  with 
epei^ee,  plateaux,  centre  pieces  heaped  up  with  pines,  grapes,  and  the 
richest  fruit,  nith  «lver  plate  beneath  innumerable  lights.  Among  the 
embellish  men  ts  were  Taiious  productions  in  patent  glass  silreriog,  prepared 
expressly  for  the  occasion,  as  being  peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  festdval  to 
celebrate  the  approaching  congress  of  the  artistic  industry  of  all  nations. 
These  specimens  consiBted  of  gilt,  silvered,  and  bronze  figures,  bearing  large 
globes  of  ^Irered  glass.  There  were  also  three  drinking  caps,  one  for  the 
Prince,  and  one  each  for  the  Lord  Mayora  of  London  and  York;  the  first  in 
ruby  glass,  portions  of  the  rim  and  base  iatemally  checkered  with  silver, 
and  on  the  sides  bearing  sunken  medallions  of  her  Majesty  and  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Boyal  Arms  of  England.  The  other  two 
cups  were  of  the  aame  size  and  shape,  hut  instead  of  being  ruby  and  silver, 
the  colours  were  emerald  and  silver;  and  on  the  sides  were  the  private  arms 
of  each  of  the  Lord  Mayors,  together  with  the  usual  heraldic  emblazonments 
of  the  Cities  of  London  and  York  respectively.  The  uncertainty  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin's  arrival  pravented  a  cup  being  prepared  for  him. 

After  grace  had  been  pronounced  at  the  close,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
banquet,  "  the  loving  cup"  was  passed  round  after  the  customary  welcome  was 
delivered  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Mayor  to  all  his  guests,  in  the  usual  civic 
fashion,  by  Mr.  Barker,  the  London  toast  master,  amid  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 

The  banquet  was  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Soyer;  and 
one  dish  alone  on  the  royal  table  cost  the  immense  sum  of  one  hundred 
gnineas.  The  chief  items  in  this  Apician  group  were  turtle  and  ortolans. 
The  nines  for  the  royal  table  were  ordered  at  an  unlimited  price  from  Messrs. 
CbiUingworth  and  Son,  of  London,  wine  merchants  to  the  Queen. 

There  was  a  grand  concert  and  ball  in  the  Assembly  Room  during  the 
evening,  and  the  whole  City  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  Prince  Albert,  who 
was  the  guest  of  the  Lard  Mayor  of  York  on  the  night  of  the  banquet,  retired 
from  the  company  at  midnight,  and  left  the  Mansion  House  at  eight  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning.  He  was  accompanied  to  the  Rtdlway  Station  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Marquis  of  Abercom,  Colonel  Grey,  Colonel  Seymour, 
and  others ;  and  upon  his  departure  for  London  he  thanked  the  Lord  Mayor 
in  the  most  flattering  terms  for  the  very  satisfactory  arrangements  which  had 
been  made  for  his  comfort  and  accommodation. 

On  Thursday,  the  14th  of  September,  1854,  her  Mtyesty  the  Queen,  ac- 
companied by  the  Prince  Consort,  and  five  of  the  youthful  Princes  and 
Princesses  (including  the  Prince  of  Wales),  and  the  ladles  and  gentlemen  of 
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the  rojal  household,  stopped  at  York  &n  route  for  Balmoral,  and  partook  of 
loncheon  at  the  Station  Hotel.  The  whole  of  the  Kailwaj  Station  nos 
entirely  cleared  of  carriages,  and  the  grouad  between  the  rails  being  re-laid 
with  gravel,  gave  it  a  neat  and  clean  appearance.  The  arrival  platform,  for 
nearlj  its  entire  length,  was  covered  with  a  beaatiful  tapestry  carpet  of 
splendid  coloura  and  design.  On  this  platform  were  placed  tables  covered 
with  snitable  drapery,  and  upon  them  stood  elegant  vases  of  flowers.  The 
platform  entrance  of  the  Hotel  was  decorated  with  flowers  and  evergreens, 
and  immediately  in  front  of  it,  in  the  pit  of  the  Station,  stood  the  band  of 
the  Seventh  Hussars,  while  a  detachment  of  the  same  regiment  took  np  a 
position  along  the  southern  side  of  the  pit.  Lower  down,  and  on  both  plat- 
forms, were  stationed  three  hundred  of  the  Second  West  York  Light  Infantry, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Smyth,  M. P. ;  the  band  of  that  regiment 
occupying  a  position  at  its  head.  About  one  o'clock  the  royal  train  entered 
the  Station,  and  the  royal  party  were  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  (George 
Leeman,  Esq.),  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  the  BoUway 
Directors.  The  esoitement  of  the  hundreds  who  thronged  the  opposite  plat- 
form attained  its  highest  pitch  when  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  royal  party. 
The  heads  of  the  gentlemen  were  uncovered,  the  soldiers  presented  the  royal 
salute,  while  from  the  whole  mass  there  rose  one  general,  thrilling  '.'  huzza," 
which,  mingling  with  the  National  Anthem,  struck  up  at  first  by  the  Militia 
band,  and  caught  up  afterwards  by  that  of  the  Hussars,  formed  one  grand 
and  enthusiastic  oblation  to  Royalty,  amid  which  the  Queen,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  royal  consort,  followed  by  five  of  her  children  in  a  row,  and  her 
suite,  walked  along  the  carpeted  path  to  the  hotel,  and  on  her  way  repeatedly 
acknowledging  the  loyal  plaudits  of  her  subjects.  The  Lord  Mayor  walked 
along  with  the  royal  couple  to  the  hotel,  where  they  were  conducted  into  a 
handsomely  furnished  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment,  and 
from  which  a  good  view  of  the  Minster,  the  Museum,  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Ac, 
is  obtained. 

The  room  was  decorated  at  one  end  by  a  device,  conustiiig  of  the  initials 
"  V.  R."  and  "  P.  A,,"  formed  of  white  artificial  fiowers,  arranged  on  a  crim- 
son ground,  the  whole  being  surrounded  with  flowers  and  evergreens;  and 
over  the  door  was  placed  a  representation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  feathers, 
also  encircled  with  dahlias  and  evei^reens,  and  bearing  the  motto,  "Ich 
dien."*    The  table  was  provided  with  the  most  sumptuous  viands,  wines, 

•  The  Boliemiim  crest,  vis  r — Ihree  ostrich  feBthors,  and  the  motto  Ich  dien  (I  serve), 
wm  adopted  by  Ednard  the  Block  Fiince,  at  the  Battle  of  Creas;,  in  1346,  the  Eing  of 
Bohemia  Wog  slain  in  that  battle. 
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grapes,  pines,  &<:.  Two  or  tfaree  of  the  Rojal  suite  partook  of  refreshments 
with  ber  MEyesty,  while  the  remainder  were  accommodated,  in  suitable  stjrie, 
in  an  adjoining  apartment. 

The  interval  of  half  an  hoar,  during  which  the  royal  visitors  remained  in 
the  hotel,  was  enlivened  bj  the  perfonnance  of  the  two  bands.  The  rojal 
party  then  re-sppeared  on  the  platform  in  the  same  order  as  that  which  cha- 
racterized their  arrival,  and  proceeded  towards  the  train,  which  consisted  of 
nine  carriages,  the  one  occupied  by  ber  Majesty  being  in  the  centre.  The 
bands  etnick  np  once  more  "  God  save  the  Queen  " — the  spectators  cheered 
their  loudest— the  soldiers  again  gave  the  royal  salute,  and  after  a  few  words 
with  the  Archbishop  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  her  Majesty,  the  Prince,  and 
the  Royal  family,  entered  the  train.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  several  others  of 
the  North-Eastem  board  of  directors  then  took  their  places  in  one  of  the 
carriages,  and  the  train  proceeded  towards  the  north  amidst  the  loud  plaudits 
of  an  immense  number  of  human  beings  who  had  assembled  on  the  City  walls. 
Tanner-row,  Toft-green,  and  the  entire  district  abutting  on  the  line.  The 
train  was  accompanied  by  electrical  telegraph  apparatus,  so  that  in  case  of  an 
accident,  a  communication  conld  be  made  immediately  for  aid. 

On  her  return  from  Scotland,  on  the  ISth  of  the  following  month,  her 
U^esty  en  tutU  visited  the  towns  of  Kingston-upon-Holl  and  Great  Grimsby. 
The  royal  party  arrived  in  the  former  town  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and 
were  received  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  the  Magistrates  and  other  civic 
officers  of  the  Borough,  as  well  as  by  the  Earls  of  Carlisle  and  Yarborougti, 
Lords  Londesborough  and  Hotham,  Sir  ClilTord  Constable,  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  York,  the  Mayor  of  Beverley,  the  foreign  Consuls,  and  the  elite  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.  Her  Majesty  en  mUe  were  lodged  that  night  at 
the  Station  Hotel,  the  town  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  on  the  following 
morning  the  royal  party  made  a  progress  through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
town,  and  through  the  docks,  amidst  the  hearty  acclamations  of  many  thou- 
sands of  persons.  After  conferring  the  honour  of  Knighthood  on  the  Mayor 
{Sir  Henry  Cooper),  at  the  Corporation  Pier,  her  Majesty  departed  in  the 
royal  yacht,  the  Fairy,  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  same  day  for  Grimsby. 
Thence  the  illustrious  visitora  proceeded  by  railway  to  London,  and  arrived 
at  Windsor  on  the  same  evening. 

Since  the  above-mentioned  period,  the  Queen  and  royal  family,  en  route  to 
and  from  Scotland,  have  several  times  honoured  York  with  their  presence 
to  luncheon  (at  the  Royal  Station  Hotel),  it  being  the  most  central  station 
between  the  two  great  capitals  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  ceremony  on 
each  occasion  was  very  similar  to  that  already  described. 
S  0 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT,  TITLES,  tc— The  civil  government  of 
Yorkshire  was  ancient);  lodged  in  the  Earl  or  Count  to  nbom  it  v&a  com- 
mitted hj  the  King ;  and  in  time  it  was  intrusted  to  a.  person  duly  qualified, 
who  was  called  Shirereve,  i.e.,  Sheriff  or  Governor  of  a  Shire  or  County. 
Beforo  the  9th  Edward  U.  (1316),  this  officer  was  elected  by  the  freeholders ; 
but  since  that  time,  the  appointment  has  been  made  b;  the  Sovereign.  His 
office  19  to  execute  the  King's  writs,  return  juries,  and  keep  the  peace;  and 
his  jurisdiction  is  called  a  Hailiwick,  because  he  is  the  Bailiff  of  the  Crown. 
York  has  had  its  own  High  Sheriff  from  the  3rd  of  William  the  Conqaeror, 
1069. 

The  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  appears  to  have  been  introduced  early  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VUI.  The  statutes  of  Philip  and  Mary  speak  of  them  as 
officers  well  known  at  that  time,  though  Camden  mentioos  tliem  iu  the  time 
of  Queen  Ehzabeth,  as  extraordinary  magistrates,  constituted  only  in  times 
of  difficulty  and  danger.*  The  Lord  Lieutenant  is  nominated  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  is  alnays  a  justice  of  the  quorum,  and  to  him  the  nomination 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  belongs.  There  are  three  of  these  officers  for  the 
County  of  York ;  one  for  each  of  the  three  Ridings. 

The  office  of  Ciafos  BoiiUonan,  or  Keeper  of  the  rolls  and  records  of  the 
session  of  peace,  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  has  been  of  late  years  an- 
nexed to  that  of  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Before  the  Conquest  the  Comites,  or  Earls  of  Northumberland,  were  also 
Governors  of  the  City  and  County  of  York.  Morcor  was  the  last  Earl  of 
Northumberland  beforo  the  Conquest,  and  he  remained  so  till  in  the  year 
1069  he  revolted,  and  William  gave  this  Earldom  to  Hobert  Copsi,  or  Comins ; 
and  he  being  slain,  the  Conqueror  then  bestowed  it  on  Cospatric,  who  being 
deprived  of  it  in  1073,  he  lastly  gave  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland  to 
Waltlieof,  the  son  of  Siward.  Some  authors  doubt  whether  the  City  and 
County  of  York  were  included  in  this  grant;  and  seem  rather  to  consider 
that  it  was  only  the  present  County  of  Northumberland  and  the  Bishopric  of 
Durham  over  wliich  he  presided.  From  this  era  Yorkshire  was  wholly  dis- 
charged from  the  government  of  these  Earls,  and  was  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  vice-comites  (anciently  substitutes  to  the  Earls),  or  High 
Sheriffs  of  the  County, 

William  le  Gros,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  a  great  commander,  was,  by  King 
Stephen,  after  the  victory  over  the  Ficots  at  the  famous  battle  of  the  Stan- 
dard, in  1138,  made  Karl  of  Yorlahire,  or  according  to  some,  Earl  of  York. 
This  is  the  first  and  only  mention  tliat  we  Gud  in  history  of  a  titular  Earl  of 
•  Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey,  vol,  i,,  p.  ix».  introduction. 
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Yorkshire.  The  first  and  only  Earl  of  York  ttbs  Otho,  Duke  of  Saxony,  eon 
of  Henry  Leon,  Doke  of  Bavaria,  by  Maud,  the  daughter  of  Henry  11.,  King 
of  England.  This  title  was  conferred  upon  Otho  by  his  uncle,  Kichard  I., 
during  his  sojourn  in  England  in  1100.  Whereupon  some  performed  ho> 
mage  and  fealty  to  him,  but  otliors  refusing,  the  King  gave  him  as  an 
exchange,  the  County  of  Poictiers, 

In  the  9th  <Si  Richard  H.  (1866),  amongst  sereral  other  creations,  Edmund 
of  Langley,  fifth  son  of  Edward  HE.  and  Queen  Fbilippa,  was  made  the  first 
Dtilte  of  York.  This  Prince  died  at  hia  Manor  of  Langley,  and  was  interred 
in  the  Friory  there.  Ednard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  his  eldest 
son,  after  the  death  of  his  father  succeeded  to  the  Dukedom  of  York  in  1409. 
He  was  slain  at  the  &moaB  liattle  of  Agincourt,  in  1416,  and  left  no  issue. 
The  third  Dake  of  York  was  the  illustrious  Richard  Plantagenet,  nephew  of 
the  second  Duke,  and  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  who  was  executed 
for  treason  against  Henry  V.  This  noblemen  having  been  restored  to  his 
patfimal  honours  by  Henry  VI.,  and  allowed  to  succeed  to  his  uncle's  inheri- 
tance, was  one  of  the  moat  powerful  subjects  in  the  Kingdom.  Being  a 
descendant  of  King  Edward  HI.,  he  claimed  the  Crown  of  England,  and 
levied  war  against  the  King,  which  lasted  for  thirty  years,  and  deluged  the 
land  with  blood.  (See  page  153.)  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
and  Qneen  Margaret  caused  his  head  to  be  cut  off  and  fixed  over  Micklegate 
Bar,  York.*  Richard  was  a  brave  man,  but  deficient  in  political  courage, 
and  was  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  Edward  Plantagenet,  the  fourth  Duke  of 
York,  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  Duke,  prosecuted  bis  father's  pretensions,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Towton,  he  was  proclaimed  King  of  England,  under  the 
title  of  £dward  IV.,  and  thus  the  Dukedom  of  York  became  merged  in  the 
royal  dignity.  This  Monarch  was  remarkable  for  beauty  of  person,  bravery, 
afiability,  and  every  popular  quality,  but  in  the  end  he  defiled  his  fame  and 
power  by  efieminacy  and  cruelty. 

Richard  Plantagenet,  of  Shrewsbnry,  fifth  Duke  of  York,  second  son  of 
Edward  TV.,  was  created  by  hia  father  when  very'  young,  on  May  98tli, 
1474.  This  unfortunate  Prince  is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  the 
Tower  of  Loudon,  with  bis  cddest  brother,  Edward  V.,  by  order  of  their  nnclei 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  HX,  in  1483. 

The  Mxth  was  Henry  Tudor,  the  second  son  of  King  Heniy  VH.,  who 

was  created  Dnke  of  York  on  the  Ist  of  Novemtwr,  1491 ;  and  Prince  of 

Wales,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Arthur,  February  18th,  160S ;  and  on 

the  death  of  hia  royal  father  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  under  the  weU 

•  «  So  ToA  maj  overlook  the  town  of  YoA'—Shaketptartt 
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known  name  of  Henry  VlJj.,  and  this  dignity  again  became  mei^ed  in  the 
Grown.  From  this  period  it  haa  been  customary  to  confer  the  Dukedom  of 
York  on  the  second  son  of  the  Sovereign. 

The  next  was  Charles  Stuart,  second  son  of  James  I.,  who,  when  a  child 
not  full  four  years  old,  was  created  Duke  of  York.  He  was  af^rwards  King 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  title  again  merged  in  the  Crown. 

The  eighth  Duke  was  James  Stuart,  the  second  son  of  King  Charles  I., 
who  was  declared  Duke  of  York  at  his  birth,  by  hie  royal  &ther,  and  so 
entitled,  but  not  so  created  till  January  37,  1643,  by  letters  patent,  bearing 
date  at  Oxford.  Afterwards  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  title  merged  in  the  Crown  for  the  fourth  time. 

On  tho  29th  of  June,  1716,  the  Sud  of  George  I.,  that  Monarch  created 
his  brother  Earuest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunemburgh,  Bishop 
of  Osnaburgh  (a  nominal  prelacy,  to  which  the  Elector  of  Hanover  has  the 
power  of  influencing  the  election  alternately  with  another  European  power). 
Earl  of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  York  and  Albany  in  Great  Britain ; 
tho  honours  to  descend  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  but  he  died  without 
isssue. 

Edward  Augustus,  second  son  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  bora  in 
March,  1738 — 9,  was  the  tenth  Duke  of  York,  his  Royal  Highness  having 
been  raised  to  that  dignity  by  his  Majesly  George  IT.,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1760.  On  the  81st  of  March,  1761,  he  was  appointed  Bear  Admiral  of  the 
Blue ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  tour  through  Europe,  he  visited  Monaco,  capital 
of  the  principality  of  that  name,  in  the  territories  of  Genoa,  in  Upper  Italy, 
where  he  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1767. 

Frederick,  the  eleventh  and  last  Duke  of  York,  was  brother  of  his  Majesty 
King  Geoi^e  IV.,  and  second  son  of  King  George  m.,  by  whom  ho  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignities  of  Duke  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  Earl 
«f  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  the  titles  of  Duke  of  York  and  of  Albany  in 
Great  Britain,  and  Earl  of  Ulster  in  Ireland.  His  Highness  was  bom  on  the 
■leth  of  August,  1763 ;  and  on  the  27th  of  the  following  February  he  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh.  From  his  earliest  age  he  was  destined  for  the 
military  profession,  tho  stady  of  which  formed  an  essential  part  of  his  educai- 
tioD.  His  fijst  commission  in  the  army  was  that  of  Colonel,  which  was  dated 
November  1st,  1780 ;  ho  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Snd  regiment 
of  Horse  Grenadier  Guards  on  the  Sdrd  of  Maroh,  1783 ;  MajorGenoral  on 
the  20th  of  November  following ;  and  Colonel  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  with 
the  rank  of  Lieuten ant-General,  on  the  S7th  of  October,  1784.  On  the  37th 
of  the  following  month  he  was  created  Duke  of  York,  &c.,  after  these  tiUes 
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had  been  extinct  for  Herenteen  je&ra — from  the  period  of  the  death  of  his 
nnde  Edward,  in  1767.  On  the  aOth  of  September,  1791,  he  waa  married 
at  Berlin  to  Frederica  Chariotta  Ulrica  Catherine,  only  child  of  King  Frede- 
rick William  of  Prussia,  hj  his  first  consort,  Elizabeth  Ulrica  Christiana, 
Princess  of  Bmnswick-Wolfenbuttel.  The  royal  pair  were,  on  their  aniTal 
in  England,  re-married  at  the  Queen's  house  on  the  33rd  of  November  fol- 
lowing. On  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  the  Duke  had  voted  him  hj 
Parliament  the  sum  of  £18,000.  per  annum;  and  the  King  settled  on  him 
£7,000.  for  faiefrish  revenues,  which,  in  addition  to  the  £13,000.  per  annum 
he  before  enjoyed,  constituted  a  yearly  income  of  £37,000.  At  the  same  time 
the  snm  of  £6,000.  per  annum  vaa  voted  to  the  Duchess,  in  case  she  should 
survive. 

In  179S  the  Duke  was  called  into  active  military  service  by  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  an  army  ordered  for  Flanders,  to  form  part  of  the 
grand  army  nnder  the  Prince  of  3ase  Cobni^.  After  the  campaign,  which 
lasted  for  several  months,  the  Duke  proceeded  to  England  to  concert  with 
the  British  government  the  plans  and  measures  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 
His  Eoyal  Highness  returned  in  the  month  of  February,  1794,  from  Eng- 
land to  Courtrai — ^the  British  head-quarters,  and  in  a  few  days  the  new  cam- 
paign had  b^un.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  or  province  of  this  history  to 
follow  the  Duke  through  his  nnmeroos  eng^ements,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
after  a  series  of  anccesses,  and  a  succession  of  disappointments,  the  allies 
were  at  length  no  longer  able  to  oppose  the  enemy,  and  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1796,  the  different  British  brigades  embarked  for  England. 

In  February,  1795,  the  Duke  of  York  was  appointed  to  the  important 
post  of  Commanderin-Chief  of  the  army,  and  in  1799  he  again  appeared 
in  the  field.  He  landed  at  Holland  on  the  13th  of  September,  and  the  force 
nnder  hie  command,  including  1,000  Russians,  amounted  to  nearly  35,000 
men.  An  engagement  with  the  French  took  place  on  the  8th  of  October,  ia 
which  the  enemy  was  entirely  defeated,  with  a  loss  exceeding  4,000  killed, 
and  3,000  taken  prisoners.  The  British  lost  about  1,G00  men.  In  another 
engagement,  which  followed  soon  after,  the  Duke  was  again  master  of  the 
field  of  battle,  though  the  loss  amounted  to  1,300  British  and  700  Russians. 
On  the  17th  of  October  a  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  on,  and  it  waa 
stipulated  that  the  English  and  Russians  should  be  allowed  to  evacuate  Hol- 
land, on  condition  that  8,000  eeamen,  either  Batavian  or  French,  prisoners 
in  En^and,  should  be  given  up  to  the  French.  ' 

In  July,  1814,  and  again  at  the  same  period  in  the  following  year,  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Duke  of  York  for  tiie 
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benefits  he  had  bestowed  on  the  nation  as  Commander-ia-Cbief  in  the  vara 
then  concluded.  Al^r  the  death  of  Queen  Charlotte,  in  1818,  the  Duke 
was  appointed  custoa  of  the  person  of  his  afHicted  father,  with  a  puli&men- 
tary  grant  of  ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  The  kst  prominent  act  of 
this  royal  Duke's  life,  was  his  defence  of  the  Protestant  constitution  of  the 
country,  di'Ilvercd  in  the  House  of  Lords,  April  SSih,  1835.  Hia  Royal 
Highness  died  on  the  Gth  of  January,  18^7,  and  hia  remains  lay  in  state  in 
St.  James's  Palace  for  several  dajs,  and  nere  deposited  in  the  rojal  vault  at 
Windsor  on  the  30th  of  the  same  mouth.  On  the  decease  «f  the  Dake  the 
title  of  York  became  extinct;  but  it  is  probable  that  Prince  Alfred,  the 
second  son  of  our  present  Queen,  will  be  created  the  nest  Duke  of  York. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  such  places  ia  Y^orkshire  as  have  been  the  capital 
residences  of  Barons  by  tenure,  or  by  irrit  of  summons;  or  have  given  title 
to  Peers  created  such  bj  letters  patent : — * 

Ashe — B  Sir  Thomas  Dundas,  second  Baronet  by  patent,  August  13,  ITM.     Baron 

Dnndas,  of  Aske. 
Bererle; — If  James  Douglas,  sooond  Duke  of  Queensbiurjr,  in  Scotland,  by  patent,  May 

as,  ITOS.    Extinct  on  the  deceaso  or  his  son,  I7T8. 
a  E  Algernon  Percy,  seconil  Baron  Louvaine  of  Alnwick,  by  patent,  November  a,  1790. 
Bingle;— O  Robert  Benson,  by  patent,  July  SI,  1713.    Extinct  on  his  decease  in  1T30. 
Bolton— B  Thomss  Orde.  by  patent,  October  20, 1707. 
Burlington— E  Richard  Bofle,  second  Earl  of  Cork,  by  patent,  March  30,  ISSl.    Ex- 

tinctiikl73S. 
Carleton — B  John  da  Bella  Aqua,  by  writof  aummoaa,Jane8,t«renty-Beeondof  Edward 

I..  1294. 
2  B  Henry  Boyle,  by  patent,  October  ao,  1714.    Died  in  ITaS,  when  the  title  became 

8  B  Bicbard  Boyle,  seeond  Earl  of  Shannon,  by  patent,  Atignst  6,  1T80. 
Clevelsod— B  Ihoums  Wantworth,  fotu^  Baron  Wentworth,  by  patent,  Februaiy  6, 
leae.    Extinct  on  his  death,  1CC7. 

2  D  Barbara  Villiera,  mistress  of  Charles  11.,  by  patent,  August  3,  1070.    Extinct 
1774. 

Cowick — B  John  Christopher  Burton  Downay,  fiily  Viscount  Dovme,  by  patent.  May 

Se,  1798.    Baron  Downay,  in  England. 
Craven— E  VlseouDt  Craven,  of  Ufflngtou,  Berks.,  by  patent,  March  IS.  1063. 
Danby — E  Hsury  Danrers,  first  Lord  Dauvere,  by  patent,  February  0,  IBIU.    Extinct 

on  his  death,  1013. 

3  S  Thomas  Osborne,  first  Viscount  Latimer,  by  patent,  June  27.  1674. 
Doncaster— K  James  Hay,  first  Baron  Hay,  by  patent,  July  S,  lOtB.    ExtinetlOea 
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2  E  Junes  ntx  Boy  (oseomed  the  nuaa  of  Soot),  natonl  ton  of  Charles  IL,  bj 
patent,  Febnut7 11, 1803.    Beli«*ded  IflSS,  when  th«  tide  became  Ibrfeited. 

3  £  Francis  S«oC,  ^ird  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  and  heir  to  the  loat -mentioned  Earl.    Be- 

atored  by  Act  of  Parliament,  Marcb  23rd,  1713. 
Dnnoombe  Park — B  Charles  Dnncombe,  by  patent,  July  11,  1826.    Baroa  FeTerabam, 

of  Dnncombe  Pork. 
Ssorick — B  Thomas  Enyret,  by  irrit  of  flommoDS,  July  1, 1007.    BxHoct  at  hia  deatli. 
3  B  Ednurd  Howard,  yonngar  aon  of  tbe  Earl  of  Suffolk,  by  patent,  April  2D,  1628, 

Baron  Howard  of  Escrick.    Extinct  1714. 
Oiibnme  Parii— B  Tbomaa  LUter,  by  patent,  October  26, 1797.    Baron  Bibblesdale  of 

GiBbume  Park. 
HaBikz— y  Sir  George  Savile,  Bart.,  by  pat^t,  Juoaiy  18,  1668.    E  July  16, 1679. 

If  August  22, 1682.    Eltinot  LTOO. 
3  B  Charles  Montague,  by  patent,  December  i,  1700.    E  Oetobec  II,  1714.    Extinct 

1772. 
Harewood— B  Edwin  Lasoellea,  by  pat^t.  July  0, 1700.    Extinot  on  bis  dealb  ia  17B5, 

2  B  Edward  Losoellea,  by  patont,  June  16, 1796.    E  September  7, 1612. 
Holdemess — 2  E  Odo,  Earl  of  Champagne.    Temp.  William  I. 

2  E  John  Bamaay,  flrat  Viscount  Haddington,  by  patent,  Januaiy  22,  1021.    Extinct 
OQ  hU  de*ih,  1626. 

3  E  Bapert,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Bhine,  by  patent,  January  21, 1014.     Extinct  on 
his  death,  1082. 

4£  Conjera  IVArcy,  aacond  Baron  D'Arcy,  by  patent,  Daoember  S,  1682.    Extinot 

1778. 
Holme.in-Spalding'lifoor — B  Marmaduke  longdate,  by  patent,  February  1,  IOCS.    Ex. 

linct  17r7. 
EingstOQ.apon-Hiill— £  Bobert  Pierrepont,  flnt  Tisconot  Nevaric,  by  patent,  July  39, 

1628.    Extinct  1773. 
Kiveton — B  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  by  patent,  August  IB,  IflTS. 
Lanssborough — B  BicLard  Boyle,  second  Earl  of  Cork,  by  patent,  NoTsmber  4,  1001. 

Baron  Cliflbrd,  of  Lanesborough.     Eitinct  1736. 
Leads — D  Thomas  Osborne,  first  Manuals  of  Carmarthen,  by  patent.  May  4,  1691. 
LeppingtDD — B  Bobert  Carey,  by  patent,  February  0, 1662.    Baron  Caroy,  of  Lepping- 

ton.    Eitinct  1661. 
Long  Loltus — B  Charles  Tottenham  Loftua,  first  Marquis  of  Ely,  in  Irdand,  by  patent, 

Jaaoary  19, 1801. 
Slalton— B  Thomas  Wentworth,  by  patent,  Miy  28, 1728.    E  by  patent,  NoTsmber  19, 

1734.    Extinct  1782. 
Markenfleld— B  Fletcher  Norton,  by  patent,  AprU  9, 1762. 
Middleham — B  Bibald,  brolLer  to  Alan,  second  Earl  of  Brittany,  by  tenure.    Tamp. 

William  I. 
Hnlgrava—S  Conetantine  John  Fbipps,  second  Baron  Malgrare  in  Ireland,  by  patent, 

June  10, 1700.    His  brother  created  E  bj  patent,  September  7, 1812. 
Normanby — V  Henry  Phipps,  third  Boron  Mulgravc,  by  patent,  September  7, 1812. 
Northallerton — V  Oeorge  Auguatug,  Prince  Electoral  of  Hanover,  aflerwards  George  II., 

by  patent,  NoTember  9, 1706.    Merged  in  the  Croim  or  ~ 


Fonleflvd— B  Ilbcrt  de  Iacj,  by  tenure.    Temp.  Willikin  I. 

2  B  Joha  Sanle,  by  patent,  July  21,  1682.    Buon  Sciila,  of  Pontefrtct    Extinct 
1071. 

3  B  George  Fitz  Rnj,  natural  bod  of  Cbsrlea  n.,  by  ptteat,  October  1, 1074.    Eitinet 
on  hU  death.  1716. 

4  E  Thomas  Fermor,  lecond  Baron  Lempster,  bj  patent,  December  27,  1721. 
BaTBnBwoHli — B  Bardolph,  Baron  Fitzhagb,  b;  tunnre.    Temp.  n'ilJuun  I. 
Bawdon — B  Honourable  Francis  Bawdon,  b;  patent,  March  0, 1TS3.    E  b;  patent,  De- 
cember 7,  leis. 

Bichmond — E  Alan  Fergannt,  Earl  of  Brittany,  created  by  William  I.  for  his  services  at 
the  battle  of  Haslinga.    Extinct  1530. 

2  D  Ludovick  Stuart,  seoond  Duke  of  Lennox,  by  patent,  Ma;  IT,  1633.    Extinct  on 
his  death,  1631. 

3  D  Jamea  Stoart,  seeood  Earl  of  Uarch,  by  patent,  August  8, 1641.    Extinct  1673. 

4  D  Chu-lcB  Lennox,  natural  sod  of  Charles  IL,  by  patent,  Angust  9,  1S7S. 

Bipon — B  Jamea  Douglas,  second  Duke  of  Queenabuty,  in  Scotland,  by  patent.  May  20, 

1708.    Extinct  1778. 
"Boii—B  Peter  de  Boos,  by  tenure.    Temp.  Henry  I. 
Rolberfield — B  Robert  de  Grey,  yonnger  aon  of  Henry  I.,  by  tenure, 
Sandbeck — V  James  Saunderson,  first  Baron  Saundcrson,  by  patent,  1716.    E  1720. 

Extinct  on  his  decease,  1733. 
Scarborough — E  Richard  Lnmley,  first  Viscount  Lumley,  by  patent.  April  IS,  1600. 
Setrington — B  Charles  Lennox,  Datund  son  of  Charles  IL,  by  patent,  August  9,  167S. 
Sheffield— B  John  Baker  Holroyd,  first  Baron  Sheffield,  by  patent,  July  20. 1802. 
Stittfnbam — B  Sir  John  Leveson  Gower,  Gflh  Baronet,  by  patent,  March  10,  1703. 

Baron  Goner,  of  Slittenham. 
Skelton— B  Robert  Bruce,  second  Earl  of  Elgin,  in  Scotland,  by  patent,  March  18, 1004. 

Extinct  at  bis  death. 
Tadcastor— r  Heniy  O'Brien.  Earl  of  Thomond,  in  Ireland,  by  patent,  October  10, 

1714.    ExtJnctonhisdeath,  in  1741. 
2  B  William  O'Bryen,  by  patent,  July  3,  1829. 
Totton— B  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  by  patent,  May  20,  1770,    Baron  Hawke,  of  Toirtoo. 
Waith— fl  Thomas  Wentworth,  by  pstent,  November  10, 1734.     Extinct  1782. 
Wakefield — E  Itobert  Eer,  son  of  John,  first  Duke  of  Boxburgh,  in  Scotland,  by  patent, 

May  34. 1772.     Extinct  1804. 
Wentworth  Wood  Ilouao — B  Sir  Thomas  Wenthworth.  second  Baronet,  by  patent,  July 

32,  1028.     V  by  patent,  December  10,  1038.     Extinct  1085. 
■Wharncliffe— B  James  Archibald  Stuart  Wortley  Mackenzie,  by  patent,  July  12, 1830, 
Whorlton— fl  Thomas  Brace,  first  Earl  of  Elgin,  in  Scotland,  bj  patent,  August  1.  ItSil. 
Wortley — B  Mary,  daughter  of  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  by  patent,  April  3, 1761. 

Bnronoss  Mount  Stuart,  of  Wortiey. 
Y*rum— B  Sir  Thomas  Bellasyse,  second  Baronet,  by  patent.  May  25,  1027.    Baron 

Fauconberg,  of  Yarum.    Extinct  1815. 
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This  fine  old  Ci^,  the  capital  of  the  great  Countj  to  which  it  giree  name, 
and  the  See  of  an  Archbishop,  ia,  in  point  of  dignitj,  the  second  City  in  tho 
Empire.  Ita  origin  and  the  etymologj  of  its  name,  are  equally  involved  in 
the  obscurity  of  npnarda  of  twelve  centuries.  In  Nennius'  Catalogue  it  is 
called  Ca«T,*  or  KtKr  Ebrauc,  or  the  Cit;  of  Ebrancus,  aod  is  the  first  of 
that  list  of  cttieB.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  a  chronicler 
of  the  twelfth  century,  tells  ua  that  it  was  founded  by  Ebraucus,  tho  son  of 
Mempricius,  a  British  King,  the  third  from  Brute,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3983,  about  the  time  when  David  reigned  in  Judea,  and  Gad,  Nathan,  and 
Asaph  prophesied  ia  Israel.  It  ia  also  affirmed,  chiefly  on  the  same  autho- 
rity, that  Ebraucus  likewise  built  Aclud,  supposed  by  some  to  be  Aldborough, 
and  by  others  Carlisle,  as  well  as  Moioit  Agnea,  the  Capital  of  Scotland ;  that 
he  reigned  sixty  years,  and  had  twenty  wives,  by  whom  he  bod  twenty  sons 
and  thirty  daughters ;  and  that  he  died  at  York,  and  was  buried  in  a  Temple 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Diana,  which  he  had  erected  on  the  spot  where  now 
stands  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Helen,  in  St.  Helen's  Squore.f 

Though  this  story  of  King  Ebraucus,  his  cities,  his  children,  and  his  wives, 
has  been  repeated  by  several  antiquarians,  yet  the  whole  account  is  little 
regarded  at  tihe  present  day,  and  is  generally  believed  to  have  long  since 
passed  into  the  catalogue  of  exploded  errrors,  to  which  the  ignorance  or  the 
credulity  of  every  age  mokes  some  addition.  According  to  Humphrey  Llwyd, 
the  learned  Welsh  antiquary,  York  is  identified  with  the  City  termed  by  the 
Britons  Caer-Effroe:  and  among  the  towns  of  the  Brigantes  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  with  the  Eboracum  of  the  Romans.  Another  writer  conjectures 
that  a  colony  of  Gauls,  which  were  driven  by  the  Romans  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  had  seated  themselves  here  in  Mid-England,  and  made  their  chief 
station  at  York,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Eboracum,  from  Ebora,  a 
town  in  Portugal,  or  Ebura,  in  Andalusia.;  The  plain  fact  appears  to  have 
been,  that  the  locality  where  York  now  stands,  was  called  by  the  ancient 
Brilons  Kaer,  and  that  in  all  probability  it  was  as  thickly  inhabited  as  any 

•  Nennins,  Abbot  of  Bangor,  vrote  a  Histor;  of  the  Britons  in  lji.  BSO.  which  was 
published  ty  Gale.    Caer  'or  Koer  is  a  BriliBh  word,  mgnifjing  Seat  or  Citj. 

t  Geat  mjs  that  tradition  assures  as  that  the  MiDster  was  built  on  the  site  of  thia 
Pagan  Temple  of  Diana. 

t  Sir  Thomas  Widdiington's  HSS. 
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other  paxt  of  the  island.  And  with  respect  to  its  genoral  appearance  ve  sap- 
poae  that  it  resembled  the  other  fortresses  or  stations  of  the  numerous  tribes 
that  inhabited  the  conntiy.  Craear  (whose  great  boast  was,  and  the  glory 
that  has  been  given  to  him,  that  he  could  wield  his  pen  as  well  as  his  sword, 
and  describe  his  battles  as  well  as  he  could  win  them)  tells  us  in  his  Com- 
mentanet,  that  when  he  came  to  Britain,  the  builders  knew  nothing  of 
building  with  stone,  but  called  that  a  town  which  had  a  thick  entangled 
vood,  defended  with  a  ditch  and  bank,  about  it. 

The  Romans  called  this  Citj  Eboracvm  or  Eburacum,  but  its  present  ap- 
pellation, York,  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  a  varietj  of  conjecture 
prevails  upon  the  subject.  Letand  and  Camden  are  of  opinion  that  the  river 
Ouse  was  anciently  called  Ure,  Sure,  or  Yovra  (but  this  point  is  not  clearly 
established),  and  that  the  Sajtons  added  the  termination  vie.  According 
to  the  author  of  "  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence  in  Antiquiiios,"  the 
City  of  York  was  called  Caer-Efroc  by  the  ancient  Britons,  but  its  appellation 
was  changed  by  the  Sasona  to  Ever-wyk,  from  the  words  ever  or  eber  a  wild 
boar,  and  teyc  a  place  of  refuge  or  retreat.  Its  present  name,  he  says,  is 
obviously  derived  from  Everwic,  which  by  vulgar  abbreviation  became  Vorie 
and  lastly  York.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  river  had  formerly  retained 
the  name  of  Eure  as  low  as  the  City,  it  would  appear  almost  nnquestionable 
that  the  name  was  derived  from  Enrewic,  a  place  of  retreat  or  strength  on 
the  Eure ;  and  the  same  might  in  popular  pronunciation  be  readily  corrupted 
to  that  of  Yoik.  Worsac,  the  learned  author  of  "  The  Danes  and  Northmen 
in  Britain."  gives  the  following  derivation  of  the  name  York : — "  The  Briton 
called  York,  Caer  Eabhroig  or  Eabhroic ;  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Eoforwic ;  and 
the  Danes,  Jorvik ;  whence  it  ia  plain  that  the  form  York  now  in  use  is 
derived." 

In  Domesday  Book,  York  ia  called,  Civitas  Eborum,  and  Eurwic.  Alcuin, 
a  celebrated  scholar  in  his  time,  and  a  native  of  York,  writing  near  a 
thousand  years  ago,  says,  that  the  City  was  built  by  the  Bomans ;  and  he 
has  left  his  testimony  in  Latin  verse,  of  which  the  foUowing  is  a  translation ; 

Tiiis  CHj,  flnl,  by  Baman  hand  was  fomi'd. 
With  loftjr  toveii  and  high  built  iralls  adom'd; 
Xt  gave  their  leaders  a  secare  repoee, 
Honour  to  th'  empire,  tenoT  to  their  foet. 

Drake  is  of  opinion  that  York  was  founded  by  the  Romans.  "  It  is  probable 
to  me,"  writes  he,  "  that  this  City  was  first  planned  and  fortified  by  Areola, 
about  A.D.  60,  whose  conqnests  in  the  island  stretched  beyond  York;  and 
that  that  General  built  here  a  fortress  to  guard  the  frontiers  after  his  return." 
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The  e&riy  importance  of  the  place  must  nnquestionably  be  attributed  to  the 
Bomans  vho  made  it  the  Metropolis  of  their  Empire  in  Britain.  The  builders 
of  it  were  probablj  the  Boman  soldiers  themselfea,  who  vere  accomplished 
masons,  being  trained  to  use  the  pick-oxe,  spade,  and  trowel,  as  well  as  mili- 
tary arms.  Ther  called  it  Ciritas  Brigantiam,  (the  title  of  CivUaa  applied  to 
Borne  itself),  as  well  as  Eboracom  or  Eburacnm. 

The  resemblance  which  York  bore  to  tbe  form  of  aooiQnt  Rome  is  rather 
remarkable.  Fabius's  plan  of  Borne  represents  it  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  of 
which  the  Tiber  was  the  string,  as  the  Ouse  may  be  aaiA  to  be  the  bow-strin({ 
of  York.  Like  Rome,  Eboracnm,  although  entirely  a  military  colony,  seems 
to  have  been  goTemed  both  by  military  and  municipal  laws,  for  the  Emperors 
themBelves  sometimes  sat  tiiere  in  person  in  the  Pnetorium,  and  bom  this 
chief  tribnnal  gave  laws  to  the  whole  Empire.  York,  therefore,  may  be  re- 
glided  as  the  picture  of  Rome  in  miniature,  and  as  possessing  a  just  claim  to 
^e  titles  of  "  Brittanici  Orbis,  Roma  Altera,  Palatiom  Cniis,  and  Pnetorium 
Casaris,"  with  which  it  is  dignified  by  Alcoin.* 

"  From  the  circumstance  of  the  Ebor,  now  called  the  Ouse,  running  directly 
through  the  City,"  says  Allen,  "  York  was  more  capable  of  augmenting  its 
oommeroial  concerns  thau  Isuriam  (now  Aldborough,  near  Boronghbridge, 
the  town  or  fortress  supposed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Brigantes,  and 
afterwards  a  Roman  Station),  which  was  situated  near  tho  river  Ure ;  and 
also  of  Aimishiug  the  Romans,  who  were  peculiarly  partial  to  their  hot  and 
cold  baths,  with  an  ample  supply  of  water.  Here  then,  doubtless,  was  the 
cause  of  preference;  and  hence  it  might  leoeive  a  name  indicative  of  its 
dtuaticn ;  for  although  Urica  and  York  are  not  exactly  the  same,  if  we  recol- 
lect tho  Romans  were  succeeded  by  the  Saxons,  the  diffwence  may  be  purdy 
dhdectic"! 

When  the  Emperor  Hadrian  came  into  this  island  in  a.d.  131,  he  took  up 
hie  station  at  York.  The  Emperor  Sevems  lived  and  held  his  Court  in  the 
Pretorium  Palace  for  more  than  three  years,  and  he  died  there  in  the  month 
of  Febniaiy,  311.  (See  page  66.)  A  rescript  of  law  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Roman  Code,  issued  by  this  Emperor  from  Eboracnm,  on  the  3rd  of  the 
Nones  of  May,  in  the  Consulate  of  Fustinus  and  Rofns,  corresponding  to  the 
year  311,  rd&ting  to  the  recovery  of  the  right  of  possessiou  of  servants  or 
fllares. 

Drake  tdls  as,  that  at  that  period  this  City  shone  fbrth  with  meridian 

■  Akoin  Ap.  Lekad  Coll.  B.       t  Hiik  Tork*.,  Book  iil,  p.  <, 
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sptendonr;  and  that  tbe  concourse  of  tributary  Kings,  of  foreign  ambassBr- 
dors,  and  Roman  nobles,  whicb  crowded  the  Courts  of  tbe  Sovereigns  of  the 
world,  vhen  the  Roman  Empire  was  in  its  prime,  elevated  Eboracnm  to  the 
height  of  sublunary  grandeur. 

There  was  a  Temple  dedicated  to  Bellona,  the  goddess  of  var,  erected  at 
Tork  before  the  time  of  Severus,  which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  without 
Bootham  Bar,  near  the  niiuB  of  St  Mary's  Abbey.  Before  the  Temple  stood 
a  Email  column,  called  tbe  martial  pillar,  whence  a  spear  was  thrown  when 
war  was  declared  against  an  enemj.  It  maj  here  be  obserred  that  Temples 
dedicated  to  Bellona,  who  was  the  siateF  of  Mars,  were  not  allowed  to  be 
erected,  except  in  Rome  or  in  the  principal  Cities  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  next  centnty  Carausins  caused  liimself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor 
at  York.  Constantius  or  Constantine  Chlorus,  another  Roman  Emperor, 
held  his  Court  for  some  time  in  tbe  Imperial  Palace  at  York,  and  died  there 
in  July,  A.D.  306.  His  son  and  successor,  Comtantine  iht  Great,  has  been 
erroneously  believed  by  many  writers  to  have  been  bom  at  York.  The  precise 
place  of  the  birth  of  Constantine  is  described  by  an  ancient  writer  to  be 
"  Patema  in  EbotacenBi  civitate."  Hence  probably  the  tradition  that  the 
first  Christian  Emperor  was  a  native  of  this  City.  However  that  may  have 
been,  it  is  quite  certain  that  be  received  the  commands  of  his  dying  father  at 
York,  and  that  immediately  after  tbe  death  (d  Constantius,  he  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  by  the  army,  and  his  inaugnratioa  took  place  there.  (See  page  59.) 
This  ancient  residence  of  tbe  "  Lords  of  tbe  Universe"  b^an  to  decline  after 
the  departure  of  Constantine,  and  in  the  reign  of  Theodoaioa  tbe  Younger, 
Rome  and  York  botb  declined  together. 

Rohan  Remains. — Of  the  splendour  of  tbe  City  during  its  oocnpatioa  by 
the  Romans,  many  vestiges  have  been  discovered,  and  various  remains  of 
Roman  architecture  have  been  found ;  though,  considering  the  long  residence 
of  that  people  here,  these  antiquities  are  less  numerous  than  might  have  been 
supposed,  if  we  did  not,  as  Baines  says,  "  take  into  consideration  that  firo, 
sword,  ignorance,  and  superstition,  have  all  contributed  their  assistance  fa> 
the  devouring  hand  of  time,  to  erase  the  monuments  whioh  the  imparisl 
power  hod  served  to  erect."  "It  may  seem  strange,"  continues  tbe  same 
writer,  in  his  Gazetteer  of  Yorkshire,  published  in  1833,  "that  we  hare  not 
to  show  any  Temples,  Amphitheatres,  or  Palaces,  whose  edifices  must  once 
have  made  Eboracum  shine  with  distinguished  lustre ;  but  the  wonder  will 
cease  when  in  the  following  pages  we  trace  such  horrid  destruction  of  every- 
thing both  sacred  and  profane.    To  onr  Christian  ancestors  wa  owe  much  of 
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this  deatniotion ;  their  hoiy  zeal  r^idered  them  anxious  to  eradicate  everj 
Tssdge  of  paganism;  sod  the  BomoQ  altars  and  TotiTe  monuments  were 
natnnlly  enoagh  consigned  to  deatractton  under  their  Gothic  hands." 

Mr.  Drake,  in  the  appendix  to  hie  Ebomeum,  gives  a  catalogae  of  the  coins, 
as  well  as  manj  other  Roman  antiquities,  fonnd  in  York.  Dr.  Langwith 
sent  Drake  a  catalogue  of  Koman  coins  from  Augustas  domi  to  Gratianoa, 
one  hnndred  and  twenty-four  different  sorts,  all  found  in  York.  They  are 
ohiedy  of  the  Louw  Empirt ;  and  amongst  them  Get&'s  are  the  most  com* 
mon  of  any.  A  great  quantity  of  lignets,  fibula,  urns,  and  sarcophagi  have 
been  dog  up  and  reoorered  here  through  a  period  of  fifteen  centuries.  Cam- 
den, Barton,  Drake,  Thoreeby,  Hai^roTO,  and  other  antiquaries,  bare  des- 
cribed some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them. 

Almost  bU  the  memorials  of  the  Romans,  which  have  presented  them- 
mItos  here,  have  been  found  by  digging ;  few  of  them  have  been  discovered 
tboTe  ground;  bo  that  it  may  be  justly  said  that  modem  York  stands  upon 
•ncient  Eboracum. 

A  part  of  a  tower  and  wall  are  yet  standing  in  York,  wMoh  are  undoubt- 
edly of  Roman  erection.  This  building  is  now  known  as  the  Multangular 
Tower,  and  the  wall  which  leads  from  it  towards  Bootham  Bar.  The  tower 
mi  wall  will  be  fully  desoribed  at  a  subsequent  page  of  this  volume. 

When  digging  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  Church  of  St.  Cuthhert,  and  also 
on  the  north  side  of  the  churohyard,  there  have  often  been  found  Roman  tiles 
and  several  fragments  of  sopnlohral  andquitiss.  In  some  parts  have  also 
been  discovered,  at  the  depth  of  five  feet,  qnantities  of  ashes  and  charcoal, 
intermixed  with  human  honas  and  broken  uihb,  pst«ne,  Ac  On  the  sepul- 
chral tiles,  which  have  been  dug  up  here,  was  stamped  Leo  IX.  Hisp.  The 
foundations  of  a  very  strong  wall  have  likewise  been  traced  in  this  church- 
yard, in  the  directioa  from  S.S.E.  to  N.N.W.  This  wall  appears  to  be  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  or  some  very  ancient  building.  The  remains  of  u  Ro- 
man wall  were  discovered  by  the  workmen,  whilst  clearing  a  foundation  for 
the  present  wall  behind  the  Grand  Jury  room  in  York  Castle,  about  fifty 
years  ago,  and  upon  the  ancient  foundation  of  that  wall  they  raised  the 
new  one. 

Nea^  two  oentories  ago  a  (Am*  or  repository  for  urns  of  a  Boman  family 
«a»  dug  op  here,  bat  it  was  so  little  regarded  at  Yoi^,  that  in  time  it  found 
its  way  to  Hnll,  where  it  served  as  a  trough  for  watering  horses  at  a  publio 
Inn  I  Ths  inscription  was  partly  obliterated,  but  it  amounted  to  this — That 
iiateaa  Versoondos  Diogenes, «  native  of  Bern,  in  Oasooigny,  and  a  Sevir 
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or  Magistrate  of  the  Boman  Colonjr  of  York,  died  there ;  who,  vhile  linng, 
made  this  mooumeDt  for  himself.  The  size  of  the  theca  was  very  laige, 
being  six  feet  loug  and  three  feet  deep,  and  the  stone  was  of  a  miUstone  grit. 
In  di(^ng  the  foundation  of  a  house  on  Bishop-hill  the  Elder,  in  1636,  a 
small  but  elegant  altar,  with  figures  in  b<u»o  reHevo  of  sacrificing  instru- 
ments, &e.,  on  the  mde,  was  found,  which  was  presented  to  Charles  I.,  when 
at  York,  by  Sir  Ferdtnando  Fairfax.  The  altar  bears  a  heathen  inscripiioB, 
which  may  be  thus  translated. — "  To  the  great  and  mighty  Jupiter,  and  to 
alt  gods  and  goddesses,  household  and  peculiar,  Publiat  Aelitu  Marnonw, 
prefect  of  cohort,  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  health  and  that  of  Ms 
family,  dedicated  this  oll&r  to  the  great  preserver."  The  King  ordered  this 
interesting  relic  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Manor  House,  where  it  remained  some 
time;  but  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  Recorder  of  the  City,  who  resided  at 
Lendal,  afterwards  had  it  in  hia  possession;  and  it  was  lastly  seen  at  the 
house  of  Lord  Thomas  Fairfax,  in  York,  where  it  remained  till  the  desertios 
of  the  honse  by  his  son-in-law  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  since  which  time 
no  trace  of  it  can  be  discovered,  This  is  the  earliest  recorded  discovery  of  a 
Boman  altar  at  York. 

In  1688  a  very  curious  aepnlchral  monument  was  dng  up  in  Tiinity- 
Oordens,  near  Micklegate.  The  stone,  which  is  almost  six  feet  high  and  two 
feet  broad  and  angular  in  form  at  the  top,  has  carved  upon  it  the  figure  of  a 
Roman  Signifer  or  Standard-bearer,  standing  in  on  arched  recess,  baring  ia 
his  right  hand  the  Signum  or  Standard  of  a  cohort,  and  in  his  left,  probably, 
the  vessel  used  in  measuring  the  com,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Roman 
oddiers  pay.    Near  the  bottom  is  the  following  inscription : — 


which  HoTsley  reads  thus:  Ludns  Dnccius  Lucii  Voltinia  (Tiibu)  fllitis 
Rnffinns,  Viennensis  dgnifer  Legionis  nonie  annomm  Tiginti  octo,  hie  situs 
«Bt.  i.  e.  Lucius  DuociuB  Rnffinns,  son  of  Lucius,  of  the  Voltinian  tribe,  c4 
Vienna,  standard-bearer  of  the  Ninth  Legion,  aged  twenty-eight,  is  placed 
^bnried]  here. 

This  remarkable  lelio  was  saved  by  Byrsn  Fairfiu,  Esq.,  Irom  demolition 
by  the  workmen  who  had  broken  it  in  the  middle,  and  were  about  to  nutke 
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nee  of  it  in  a  Btone-wall  which  they  were  erecting.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
moved  to  lUbstone  HaU,  near  Wetherbj,  by  Sir  Henry  Qoodriok,  who  first 
l^aoed  it  in  his  own  garden,  and  sabsequentlj  removed  it  to  a  more  appro- 
priate situation  in  the  Chapel  yard.  It  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  York- 
i  Philofiophical  Society,  having  been  presented  by  J.  Dent,  Esq.,  of 


We  are  told  by  Mr.  Drake  that  on  the  removal  of  a  honse  in  Friars'  Oai- 
dens,  near  Toft  Green,  in  the  month  of  August,  1770,  part  of  the  foundation 
of  a  Temple  of  Roman  brick-work  was  found  about  two  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  It  was  so  firmly  cemented  by  the  mortar  pecnUar  to 
Roman  edifices,  as  to  resist  the  steoke  of  a  pick-axe,  and  its  form  was  semi- 
oircular;  the  other  part  being,  as  he  supposed,  under  an  a^oining  dwelling. 
Upon  or  near  to  this  foundation  was  discovered  a  dedicatory  tablet  of  grit 
stone,  three  feet  long,  two  feet  one  inch  broad,  and  seven  inches  thick,  bearing 
the  fbllowiug  inscription,  and  some  curions  emblematio  carved  work  in  very 
fine  preservation : 

I>E0'SAtiCTO 

TKUPLVII'ASO 
LO-FEOIT 


This  inscription  denotes  that  "  Claudius  Hieronjmianns,  Legate  or  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Sisth  L^on  Victorious,  had  erected  from  the  foundations  a 
Temple  to  the  Holy  Ood  Ser^iis.*  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  tablet  had 
been  fixed  in  the  front  of  that  Temple,  and  it  was  long  supposed  that  the 
Temple  itself  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  foundations  and  the  tablet  were 
found — namely,  the  end  of  Tanner  Row,  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
entrance  to  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Station.  Nothing  more  was  dis- 
covered to  further  develope  the  site  of  the  TempU  of  Serapi*  till  the  year 

*  SarepiB  iTw  a  great  Egjptiui  deitj,  known  lij  ihe  three  DimsB  of  Osiris,  Apis,  and 
Serspis.  MsmpliiB,  Alexandria,  Canopus,  and  Albens,  bad  eaab  a  ra»em&<:eai  'Eemple 
dedicated  to  tbia  idol,  aad  his  worship  was  introdaced  also  at  Borne,  bj  tbe  Emperor 
AntoniDna  Pias,  i.d.  116 ;  Utenoe  no  doabt  it  bad  been  brongbt  into  tMe  eoutitiy  bj 
tbe  Somaas,  and  thus  bad  occasionad  tbe  ereetion  of  a  Temple  sacred  to  it  in  tbe  then 
splendid  Citf  of  EboiBcnm.  Ur.  Pegge  refers  the  inscription  on  this  (ablet  to  the  time 
of  Hadrian  or  earlier;  and  adds  that  serenJ  coins  of  Xerra,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian,  were 
fimnd  abag  with  it.    This  muioDs  memorial  of  Boman  idolatry,  is  now  in  the  Torkihin 
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1837,  wben  the  ozcavfttions  were  commenced  for  the  York  and  NorUi  Mid- 
land Railnaj  (now  called  the  North  £a§tem)  St&tion.  At  the  b^inning  of 
theae  ezcarations  Mr.  Hargrove,  the  author  of  the  Hittory  of  York,  feeling 
anxious  to  watch  and  keep  an  acoonnt  of  every  discoTery  of  the  remainB  of 
other  times,  attended  near  the  workmen  earlj  and  late,  and  after  having 
secured  many  Tolnable  Roman  relics,  had  the  aatiB&ction  to  find  and  pre- 
serve a  beautiful  Ut»«lated  patemeni,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  flingolar  figure,  the  fore  part  of  which  ponrtrayed  the  head, 
body,  and  forelegs  of  on  ox,  the  hind  part  representing  the  twisted  tall  of  a 
large  fish.*  This  interesting  discoveiy  at  once  remored  every  doubt  respecting 
the  Temple  of  Serapis.  The  blending  of  the  worship  of  two  gods  in  one 
Temple  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  amongst  the  idolatrous  nations,  and 
here  was  evidently  a  blending  of  two  heathen  deities — Serapis,  the  Qod  of 
Agriculture,  and  Neptum,  the  God  of  the  Sea — the  inference  being  exhibited 
in  the  position  of  each  represen^tion. 

The  remains  of  foundations  of  an  oblong  room,  in  which  this  pavement 
was  found,  were  evident ;  the  breadth  of  which  was  twelve  feet,  hut  the  length 
could  not  be  bo  clearly  ascertuned.  At  the  north  end  was  a  lai^e  raised 
stone,  forming  a  sort  of  table  or  altar,  which  was  preserved.  A  passage  at 
the  south-west  side  of  the  room  evidently  led  to  the  public  baths  behind. 
In  an  account  of  similar  temples  at  Thebes,  and  other  places,  it  is  stated  that 
there  is  always  observable  a  small  oblong  room,  which  was  the  adt/tum  or 
tanetuary,  i.  e.,  the  apartment  which  contained  the  figure  of  the  deity,  and 
in  which  the  priests  performed  those  sacrifices  and  other  rites,  which  were 
not  meant  for  the  pnbUo  gaze.  Its  dimensions  were  very  insignificant,  but 
it  was  always  surrounded  by  stupendous  erections  of  various  kinds,  col- 
onnades, courts,  &o.,  with  apartments  for  the  abode  of  the  priests. 

The  room  and  pavement  of  the  Temple  of  Scrapie  were  found  opposite 
to  Barker  Lane,  which  is  some  distance  up  the  street  of  Tanner  Bow,  and 
nearly  oppoaits  to  Trinity  Church;  and  tlie  remains  of  Roman  foundations 
which  Mr.  Hargrove  afterwards  discovered  and  measured,  as  well  as  sub- 
sequent discoveries  nearer  to  Micklegate  Bar,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
Temple  had  been  very  extensive ;  occupying  the  higher  part  of  the  ground 
where  Tanner  Row  had  been  built  in  subsequent  times,  and  ranging  with  its 
ontbuildings  from  the  bar  to  the  place  where  the  pavement  above-described 
was  found.    It  is  possible  that  the  fragment  found  in  ITTO  may  have  been  a 

•  A  plnta  of  this  onriouB  pavement  from  a  drawiiiB  by  Mr,  Williaia  WaUaoa  Hugrors, 
lias  been  pnblished. 
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part  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  bat  it  was  a  very  trifling  portion  comparatiTely 
speaking. 

In  1814  a  Roman  tesseUted  paToment  was  discovered  close  to  the  rampart 
near  Mioklegate  Bar,  and  another  el^^t  floor  of  this  beaatiful  Mosaic  work 
was  found  in  1653,  towards  the  upper  part  of  Tanner  Row.*  Mr.  Hargrove 
thinks  it  higbly  probable  that  these  pavements  bad  been  connected  with  the 
above-mentioned  Temple  or  its  appendages,  for  the  remains  of  the  pablio 
baths,  which  were  afterwards  found,  were  between  the  Temple  and  the  Bar 
walls.* 

la  excavating  for  a  cellar  in  Ousegate,  not  &r  from  what  Mr.  Wellbeloved 
anpposes  to  be  the  south-east  angle  of  the  wall  of  ancient  Eboracum,  a  frag- 
ment of  a  dedicatory  Roman  tablet  was  found,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum. 
The  edi6ce  to  which  it  was  af&xed  appears  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
deities  of  Ai^astas,  and  to  a  goddess  whose  name  or  title  is  lost.  Of  the 
name  of  the  person  who  erected  the  Temple,  the  termination  SIVS  only 


At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place,  was  discovered  a  fragment  of  a 
tablet,  which  recorded  the  restoration  of  a  Temple,  dedicated  to  Hercules 
probably  by  one  Titus  Perpetuus.    The  remains  of  the  inscription  are — 

HEBCVL 

T-PEBPET... 
•  A£TEB.. 

BBVB . . 

In  the  year  1716  a  curious  antique  bust,  five  inches  high  by  four  in 
breadth,  representing  the  head  of  a  beautiful  female,  was  found  in  digging  a 
cellar  near  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  Gale,  the  antiquary,  finding  it 
bore  the  marks  of  Roman  origin,  and  knowing  that  the  Romans  had  not 

•  These  two  pavements  will  be  described  at  a  snbacqiieiit  page. 
•  The  pavement  reeoned  bj  Mr.  Hargrove — and  to  whose  IdudDeas  ire  are  indebted 
toi  ibe  foiegoing  deacripUon  of  it — ti^ether  with  the  other  anliqae  remains  with  which 
hisIabODrandattentJon  to  the  aboTe-mentioned  eicaTStioDB  have  been  repeid;  as  well 
ai  a  large  eoUection  of  other  objects  of  interest  which  he  had  during  twen^  preceding 
jears  coUeeted  in  York,  have  bean  Iransferred  to  the  Museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Philo- 
■ophJcal  Sodetf,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  A  nunnte  description  of  his  whole  collection 
hj  binudf  would  be  interestiDg. 

So 
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any  goddess  in  tbeir  sfBtem  of  theology,  Eupposed  it  had  been  designed  to 
represent  the  head  of  Lacretia,  the  Roman  matron,  whose  wrongs  expelled 
the  Tarqaios. 

In  CliftoQ  fields,  without  Bootfaam  Bar,  seTerol  aaroophsgi,  or  stone  tombs, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  ams  of  difEerent  colours  and  sizes,  have  been  found. 
Amongst  them  were  two  coffins,  dug  up  in  Uarch,  1813,  each  containing 
a  skeleton  entire,  with  the  teeth— the  most  imperishable  part  of  man  when 
dead,  and  the  most  liable  to  decay  when  living— completely  perfect.  These 
two  last-mentioned  tombs  or  coffins,  which  are  nnnsnally  large,  measuring 
seren  feet  foai  inches  in  length,  two  feet  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  one  foot 
ten  inches  in  depth,  and  of  thick  light-coloured  grit,  are  now  in  the  north 
aisle  of  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  Each  coffin  is  covered  with  a  lid,  curi- 
onsly  made  in  the  form  of  the  roof  of  a  modem  dwelling  house.*  The  field 
in  which  they  were  discovered  is  nearly  opposite  to  Burton  Stone,  at  Clifton, 
in  which  neighbourhood  the  principal  burial-place  of  the  Romans,  who  for- 
merly inhabited  this  City,  was  situated.  Campus  Martus,  anciently  without 
the  City  of  Borne,  was  the  place  where  the  funeral  piles  were  lighted  to  con- 
sume the  deceased  Romans,  and  the  presumption  b  that  Clifton  fields  fonned 
the  Campus  Martus  of  Eboracum.  In  Drake's  Antiquities,  Bootham  Bar  la 
mentioned  as  being  the  gate  which  led  to  some  grand  depositcry  of  their  dead 
near  Clifton  Tillage. 

The  various  septdchrai  remains  have  principally  been  foand  near  Mickle- 
gate  and  Bootham  Bars,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  respectJTely  ran  the 
old  Roman  roads  to  Calcarea  (Tadcaster)  and  Isurium  (Aldborough).  These 
were  probably  therefore  the  principal  cemeteries  of  Eboracnm,  the£omana 
invariably  choosing  the  wayside  of  the  principal  thorough&rea,  beyond  the 
walls  of  their  Cities,  for  the  burial  of  their  dead. 

About  the  year  1734  a  small  figure  of  a  penate,  or  household  god  (Saturn), 
was  found  by  a  person  digging  for  a  cellar  in  Walmgate ;  the  composition  of 

•  Sepalclinl  oheiti  made  of  alone  are  much  more  rare  in  Bomau  barlal-placea  than 
those  rormed  of  tiles.  They  are  generatl;  var;  massive,  formed  oDt  of  ■  solid  stone,  and 
covered  with  a  roof-sbaped  or  flat  lid.  Massive  chests  or  sarcophagi  of  this  description 
appear,  from  their  forma  and  inBcriptioos  to  have  stood  above  ground,  and  the;  present 
■  vej7  peculiar  mode  of  sepulture.  After  tbo  body  had  been  laid,  apparently  in  fall 
dress,  on  its  back  at  the  bottom  of  the  saroopbagas,  liquid  lime  was  ponred  in  until  the 
trhole  at  the  body  itbs  covered,  except  the  fbce.  -  This  becoming  hard  has  preserved  to 
a  certain  degree  an  impression  of  the  fbrm  of  the  body,  of  -which  the  skeletal  is  often 
found  entire.  Several  fine  examples  of  this  mode  of  sepnlture  ni^  be  seen  in  the 
grounds  aud  ftfuseom  of  the  Yorkshire  PhDosophical  Sadety.  It  is  remarkaUe  tlkat 
thsBomao  tombs  with  intArmenla  of  this  desoriptioa  foond  stYork,  genenJJ^ocntailied 
the  remains  of  ladies. 
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whkb  the  image  it  formed  ia  s  mixture  of  metai,  and  the  irorkmanship  ex< 
hibits  all  the  elegance  of  a  Roman  monld. 

About  the  year  1740  two  toi;  carious  Bomaa  ume  were  dug  up  near  the 
Monnt  without  Micklegate  Bar.  One  of  them  was  made  of  glass,  and  being 
b;  accident  broken  in  piecea,  the  inside  of  it  was  found  to  be  coated  with  a 
nlrer-coated  anbatonce,  termed  by  pbilosophers,  the  eUctnim  of  the  ancients. 
The  other  um  was  of  lead,  and  was  sold  bj  the  workmen  to  an  ignorant 
plumber,  who  immediately  beat  it  together  and  melted  it  down.  A  pedestal 
of  grit  was  also  found  in  the  same  year,  at  no  great  distance  from  Michlegate 
Bar.  It  measured  two  feet  high  by  ten  incfaea  in  breadth,  and  bore  the  fol- 
lowing Boman  iosGriptdon : 


A  Roman  sepulchre  of  singular  form  was  found  in  1768,  by  some  labourers 
who  were  preparing  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  garden,  near  the  City  walls,  west 
of  the  same  Bar.  It  was  formed  of  Roman  tiles,  built  up  in  the  form  of  a 
roof,  and  making  a  triangle  with  the  ground  below.  On  the  top  was  a 
coTeriug  of  semicircular  tiles,  of  smell  diameter,  so  close  as  to  prevent  the 
least  particle  of  earth  hoax  falling  into  the  cavity,  and  each  end  of  the  dormi- 
tory was  closed  with  a  tHe,  on  whioh  was  inscribed  Leo.  IX.  Bis.,  being 
doubtless  the  batying-place  of  a  soldier  of  the  Legio  noiw  Hitpanka. 

A  sculptoiod  tablet,  representing  tho  sacrifice  and  mysteries  of  Mithrai, 
was  found  in  1747,  in  digging  for  a  cellar  in  a  house  in  Micklegate,  opposite 
St.  Martin's  Church.  Mitbras  ia  the  Greek  form  of  the  Persian  word  signi- 
fying the  Sun,  the  chief  object  of  worship  among  the  Persians  and  other 
ancient  eastern  nations.  This  relio  of  idolatry  is  now  in  the  entrance  hall 
of  the  Museum. 

In  1770,  as  some  workmen  were  digging  a  drain  from  the  north  east  comer 
of  Davygate,  to  the  comer  of  Lendal,  they  discovered  the  foundation  of  three 
walls  or  buttresses,  about  seven  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They 
were  from  nine  feet  and  a  half  to  eleven  feet  and  a  half  broad,  about  three 
fbet  distant  from  each  other,  and  were  composed  of  pebbles  strongly  cemented, 
the  open  space  between  the  walls  bang  securely  filled  with  clay,  dough, 
the  annotator  of  Camden  says,  that  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Romans,  to  prevent  the  Ouse  from  overflowing  the  City. 

In  the  same  year  were  found  in  a  gravel  pit  on  the  banks  of  the  OaB<v  abwt 
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one  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  Gitj,  a  nnmber  of  ancient  remains,  consieting 
of  fragments  of  Roman  earthenware  and  patera  (goblets),  and  within  the  com< 
pass  of  about  fifty  yards  were  likewise  discovered  a  perfect  um  with  its  cover, 
and  many  more  pieces  of  patene  and  urns,  some  very  large  vessels,  part  of  an 
urn  of  crystal,  an  iron  flesh  fork,  Sui.  At  the  same  time  and  place  a  strange 
discovery  was  made,  of  which  Mr.  Ooagh  gives  as  the  particnlars.  A  stratnm 
of  oyster  ehelis  appeared  to  have  been  laid  about  two  feet,  in  some  parts  three 
feet,  and  in  others  nearly  five  feet,  below  the  surface,  and  above  them  was  a 
sort  of  rich  block  earth,  like  soot  mixed  with  oil,  among  which  were  foand  - 
pieces  of  burnt  wood.  Upon  this  singular  substance  were  Bcatt«red  great 
numbers  of  bones  of  cattle,  chiefly  heads  and  ribs.  Many  heads  of  beasts 
were  laid  together  in  one  part;  and  in  several  other  parts  were  bones  mixed 
with  earth  and  fragments  of  earthen  vessels.  Near  to  these,  about  three 
feet  below  the  present  surface,  the  earth  was  discoloured  and  greasy,  as  though 
it  had  been  soaked  with  blood  to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  In  the  following 
year  1771,  a  similar  discovery  was  made  in  another  gravel  pit  not  far  from 
the  former,  and  the  particulars  of  which  are  also  given  by  Mr.  Oougb. 
"  Within  this  pit,  between  layers  of  earth  and  grawel,"  writes  he,  "  was 
another  of  black  earth  int«rmised  with  bnmt  wood,  and  under  it  a  layer  of 
oyster  shells.  In  the  middle  of  the  pit  was  a  hillock  of  the  same  strata, 
mixed  with  fragments  of  urns,  some  inscribed  Ofnmi,  Caivs,  &a.  Some  of 
the  larger  ones  and  of  the  pater»  were  adorned  with  vine  and  ivy  branches, 
Ac."  In  this  pit  were  also  found  a  number  of  antique  remaius,  amongst 
which  were  a  flesh  fork,  a  brass  needle,  various  fragments  of  urns,  a  lai^ 
iron  bolt,  a  whole  patera  with  ears,  some  others  broken,  and  a  small  nm  of 
coarse  red  clay  with  a  cover  of  blueish  clay.  These  remains  iavour  the 
opinion  that  a  Roman  Temple  had  stood  in  that  locality,  and  that  these  were 
the  remains  of  the  sacrifices  offered  in  the  dark  ages  of  pagan  idolatry. 

Drake  mentions  a  Zioman  tablet  which  was  discovered  in  digging  a  cellar 
in  "  Conyng  Street,"  in  the  line  of  the  Roman  waU.  It  is  now  in  the  Museum, 
and  is  inscribed : 

GEN  10    LOCI 

FEUCITEB 

that  is,  "To  the  Genias  of  the  place,  happily,"  or  "prosperously."  The 
Oenius  was  the  protecting  spirit  of  a  person  or  a  place.  The  place  in  this 
instance  was  most  probably  that  occupied  by  Eboracum ;  and  the  inscription 
is  a  short  wish  or  prayer  that  the  genius  would  be  propitdons  to  Eboraonm. 
Mr.  Thoresby,  the  Leeds  antdquary,  was  living  when  this  monument  was 
found,  and  in  an  account  of  it  which  he  sent  to  the  Boyal  Society  he  says — 
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afier  describing  it  and  ite  inscription,  "  If  tbe  name  (of  tbe  genius)  had  been 
added,  it  would  have  gratified  tbe  ourioritjr  of  some  of  our  ntctmc  antiqnarieB. 
But  tfaej  must  yet  acquiesce,  for  angbt  I  know,  in  their  old  Dm,  who  ia  said 
to  be  the  tutelar  deity  of  tbe  City  of  tbe  Brigantes.  Tbe  author  of  this 
Totive  monnment,"  he  continues,  "seems  to  bare  bad  tbe  same  superstitious 
Teneration  for  tbe  geniiu  of  York,  as  those  at  Kome  had  for  tbeirs,  whose 
name  they  were  prohibited  to  mention  or  enquire  after.  Hence  it  ia  that 
upon  tbeir  coins  tbe  name  of  this  deity  is  never  eipreseed  but  in  a  mere 
popular  manner,  by  Otiaiu  F.R.,  or  Fop.  Bom." 

A  maseire  brass  6agon  was  also  turned  up  by  tbe  plough,  in  a  field  near 
Yoric,  weighing  seventeen  pounds  four  and  a  half  ounces,  and  calculated  to 
contain  fire  modem  pinta.  This  vessel  stood  on  three  legs,  and  the  top  of 
the  lid  exhibited  a  bead  or  face,  apparently  connected  vith  tbe  heathen 
mylhoiogy. 

A  small  Boman  votive  altar  of  stone,  six  inches  high,  and  six  inches  in 
breadth  at  the  base,  hearing  a  Roman  inscription,  somewhat  impaired  by 
time,  but  from  which  it  appears  that  this  relic  was  dedicated  by  a  soldier  of 
tbe  Sixth  Legion  to  tbe  mother  of  tbe  Emperor  Antonius  Pius,  was  found  in 
UicUegate  by  the  workmen,  while  digging  a  drain  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  street. 
Several  other  Roman  remains  were  discovered  with  this  altar,  about  aght  or 
t«a  feet  below  the  sur&ce ;  and  tbe  workmen  met  with  two  or  three  firm  pave- 
ments oT  pebblee,  one  below  anotber,  beneath  which  were  several  firagments 
of  beautiful  red  glazed  patera,  adorned  with  figures  of  gods,  birds,  and  vines, 
and  one  of  them  inscribed  iamif;  there  were  also  several  small  altars  and  an 
earthen  lamp,  with  some  Roman  coins  of  Constantino  the  Great 

The  following  remains  have  been  found  in  tbe  present  century,  and  for 
ages  yet  to  come  tbe  inezhanstible  mines  of  antiquarian  wealth  on  which  tho 
City  of  Tork  stands,  will  doubtless  yield  their  contributions  to  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious.  In  June,  1803,  tbe  workmen,  while  digging  for  the  foundations 
of  tbe  new  gaol,  near  the  site  of  the  Old  Btulie  Hill,  found  abont  one  hundred 
nlver  pennies  of  William  the  Devastator,  in  good  preservation,  though  it  is 
probable  that  they  had  kin  in  the  ground  nearly  eight  centuries.  According 
to  Leland,  a  Castle  anciently  stood  on  this  site.  The  most  venerable  sepul- 
chral remains  which  have  been  presented  to  the  antiqnarj  for  many  years, 
were  discovered  in  September,  1804,  by  the  workmen  while  dif^ng  a  large 
drain  in  the  Minster  Yard,  from  south  to  vreat  of  the  CathedraL  After  pas- 
sing  throngb  a  stratum  of  human  bones,  under  which  were  two  coffins, 
hollowed  oat  of  the  solid  stone,  the  workmen  came  to  eleven  or  twelve  coffins, 
each  formed  of  stone  (apparently  from  tbe  quarries  of  Malton),  loosely  placed 
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b^etber,  without  cement  or  fastening.  Each  of  these  coffins  was  covered 
with  a  rough  fl^,  four  incbea  thick,  under  which  ekeletons  were  found  I&id 
on  the  bare  earth,  the  coffins  b«nng  without  bottoms.  The  situation  being  ' 
wet.  Home  of  the  coffins  contained  a  quantity  of  dear  water,  throi^h  which 
the  skeletons  appeared  entire,  but  when  the  water  was  removed,  and  the 
bodies  were  exposed  to  tlie  air,  they  crumbled  into  dust.  The  singular  form 
of  these  coffins;  the  rough  manner  in  which  they  were  constructed;  and 
their  depth  in  the  earth,  prove  their  great  antiquity,  and  confirm  the  belief 
that  they  were  vestiges  not  merely  of  Roman  or  Saxon  times,  bat  that  they 
contain  renuuns  of  our  aboriginal  ancestors. 

On  Monday,  the  17th  of  August,  1807,  while  the  workmen  were  preparing 
tbe  foundation  for  a  building  near  the  Mount,  iu  the  suburbs  of  York,  a 
Boman  sepulcbral  vault  or  chamber  was  discovered  about  four  feet  from  the 
snrfoco,  which  was  eight  feet  long  by  five  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  high,  built 
of  stone  and  arched  over  with  Roman  brick.  A  coffin  of  rag-stone  grit, 
about  seven  feet  long,  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vault,  and  in  the 
coffin  is  a  human  skeleton  entjre,  with  the  teeth  complete,  supposed  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  lady,  consigned  to  the  mansion  of  the  dead  from 
fourt^u  to  seventeen  centuries  ago.  Near  the  scull,  which  is  remarkably 
small,  was  found  a  small  phial  or  lackrim<aoiy,  in  which  vessels  the  ancients 
ore  said  to  have  deposited  the  tears  which  they  shed  for  their  departed 
friends.  The  workmen  also  found  at  the  same  time,  not  far  from  the  vault, 
a  large  red  coloured  urn,  in  which  were  ashes  and  the  partially  burnt  bones 
of  a  human  body.  This  ancient  aepnlobre,  together  with  the  skeleton,  is 
still  preserved  in  its  original  state,  for  the  inspectioii  of  the  cnrions,  and  the 
house  which  oontains  it  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  George  Flower. 

About  tlie  beginning  of  the  present  oentuiy  several  Roman  fragmentary 
remains  were  found  at  the  Mount,  near  York ;  amongst  them  was  part  of  a 
coffin  bearing  the  following  inscription : — 

UE....AL-TEE0D0BI 
AN  I-    .OKEN-VrxiTANN 
XXX-VIC'VI.    Em-THEO 
D..A-    MATEB'E'O 

We  learn  from  this  inscription,  though  it  contains  some  difficulties  to  an 
interpreter,  that  it  was  designed  to  preserve  the  memory  of  Theodorianns,  of 
Komentum  (probably),  who  lived  thirty-four  years  and  six  months,  by  his 
mother  Theodora.  Also  a  fragment  of  a  monumental  tablet,  containing  the 
following  portion  of  the  original  inscription  :— 
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X'HISF-HEBS 

....■PATEOKO 
...■KNTI-FECEEYNT 

A  grateful  tribute,  it  is  probable,  paid  to  a  patron  by  some  person  who  had 
received  from  him,  their  freedom.  An  infant's  feeding  bottle  was  also  found 
near  the  Mount,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum. 

In  1813  two  stone  coffins,  seven  feet  in  length,  three  feet  wide,  and  six 
inches  thick,  were  dug  up  in  a  gravel  pit  near  Fulford  Church,  in  each  of 
which  was  a  human  skeleton,  and  a  small  quanti^  of  a  white  substance  re- 
sembling hme  saturated  with  grease.  These  coffins  are  each  cut  out  of  a 
solid  block  of  atone. 

In  excavating  for  the  Railway,  near  the  bridge  in  Holdgate  Lane,  a  Roman 
altar  was  foand.  It  has  no  inscription,  but  as  it  bears  the  figures  of  three 
females,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Dete  Matres,  or 
Matronce,  female  deities,  three  in  number,  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Britain  by  the  German  auxiliaries.  These  three  figures  are  represented 
on  the  front  of  the  altar,  sitting  in  a  recess ;  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  is 
a  single  male  figure,  and  on  the  left  two  male  figures.  These  are  thought  to 
have  been  designed  to  represent  the  Emperor  Septimus  Severus,  and  his  sons 
Caracalla  and  Geta.  The  fourth  side,  which  is  much  defaced,  seems  to  have 
been  the  representation  of  an  altar,  and  an  animal  standing  before  it.  This 
antique  relic  of  pagan  Eboracum  is  now  deposited  in  tlie  Museum.  In  the 
excavations  at  the  same  place  a  coffin  was  found,  bearing  the  foUowing  in- 
scription : — 

D'M  "SI  MPLICtAE  "FLORENTINE 

AHIUE   IKNOCENTISSIUB 
QVE   TIXIT  UENBES  DECEU 
FELICITS-  SIMPLEX'PATER-  FECIT 
l.'E'<l'Vl'V 

"  To  the  Gods,  the  Manes.*  To  Simplicia  Floreutina,  a  most  innocent  being, 
Felicius  Simplex,  her  father,  of  the  Sixth  Legion  Victorious,  dedicated  this." 
No  mother's  name  appears,  says  Mr,  Wellbeloved,  "  a  circumstance  which 
suggests  the  probabili^  of  the  birth  of  this  darling  child  having  been  marked 

■  The  word  Manet  denotes  tie  souk  of  the  deported,  "  but  as  it  is  a  natural  lendonoj 
to  coDsider  tha  souls  of  deparled  fiiende  sa  blessed  spirits,  the;  were  called  b;  the  Bo- 
mans  Dii  Manes,  and  were  worshipped  with  divine  honoors.'' 
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by  a  lamentabls  event  that  gives  etill  greater  interest  to  this  tribute  of  pater- 
nal aflection."  This  altar,  together  trith  the  whole  of  the  foQoviDg  antiqui- 
ties,  forms  port  of  the  valuable  collection  in  the  Museum  at  York.  In  the 
excavation  for  the  same  railway,  part  of  a  sepulchral  monument  was  tumed 
up.     The  letter  M  alone,  denoting  "  Maniboa,"  remains. 

An  altar  was  recently  discovered  in  the  rabble  foundation  under  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  Church  of  St.  Dennis,  Walmgate,  York,  inscribed : — 

D£0. 

ARCUCON 

ET  H-   AVGSI 

KAT   -VITA  LIS 

OBD  T-  S-  IM- 

Which  may  be  read  thus,  DEO  Arciacon  et  Numini  Angnsti  Simatins  Yitalis 
Ordovix  Votom  solvit  libena  merito,  i.  e.  "  To  the  God  Arciacon  and  to  the 
Divinity  of  Augustus,  Simatius  Vitalis,  one  of  the  Ordovices,  discharges  his 
TOW  willingly,  deservedly," — namely,  by  dedicating  this  altar.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  inscription  te  indicate  its  date. 

An  altar  was  found  in  the  Roman  Baths,  discovered  in  excavating  the  uto 
of  the  Railway  Station.    The  inscription  is — 

FOBTVUAE 
80BIA 

IVKCINA 
Q-   ANTOKI 

IBAVKICI 
LEO-   AVQ- 

Rendered  thus — "  To  the  Qoddesa  Fortune,  by  Soda  Jnncina,  the  daughter 
of  QuintuE  Antonius  Isauricus,  of  the  Legion  Augusta."  This  altar  must 
have  been  erected  here  during  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  as  the  L^on  Augusta,  which  came  into  Britain  with  Claudius, 
took  up  its  head-quarters  at  Caerlon,  in  South  Wales,  after  it  had  been  in 
the  north  with  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius. 

In  1835  two  coffins  were  found  in  the  Castle  yard,  York,  one  of  which 
bears  this  inscription : — 

D-ll 

AVK"    BVPKBO-    CEMT 

UEG"   VI*   QVirntlTAMIS 

XXXV 111-   Nil II-   SXUr   ATEE 

UA*  CENBORIKA-   COIVMX 

MEHOBIAH-  FOSSTIT 
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"  To  the  Qode,  the  Mimes.  To  the  memoi;  of  Aarelius  Superaa,  a  Cea> 
toiion  of  the  Sixth  Legion,  who  lived  xxxiii.  years,  iv.  months,  xiii.  dars, 
Aorelia  Censoria  hb  wife  set  up  this." 

In  1810  several  fragmentary  remains  of  the  Roman  period  vere  found 
b^w  one  of  the  [nera  at  the  south  end  of  the  old  bridge  over  the  Oase,  in 
York.  A  very  aingalar  and  remarkable  Bonuui  tomb  was  diacorered  ia  1848, 
not  far  from  the  entrance  through  the  City  wall  to  the  Eailway  Station.  It 
waa  composed  of  ten  large  slabs  of  grit  stone,  and  contained  the  remains  of  a 
body,  which  had  been  placed  in  a  coffin  of  wood,  and  covered  with  lime.  Tb« 
coffin  had  almost  entirely  perished,  but  the  lime  remained,  exhibiting  a  cast 
of  the  body,  over  which  it  had  been  poured.  This  cast  is  deposited  in  the 
Mnsenm,  and  the  tomb  ia  in  the  ruins  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Leonard's 
HosptaL 

In  1833  a  tomb  was  discovered  near  Dnnghouses,  on  the  road  to  Tad- 
oaster,  formed  of  roof  tiles  and  ridge  tiles,  which  beat  the  impr^s  of  th« 
Sixth  Legion ;  erected,  it  is  probable,  over  the  ashes  of  a  soldier  of  that  Le> 
gion.  It  contained  nothing  bat  a  layer  of  the  remtuns  of  a  funeral  pile, 
condating  of  charcoal  and  bones,  with  several  iron  noils.  A  tomb  of  the 
same  kind,  but  of  smaller  dimensions,  was  found  not  far  from  the  City  walls, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Rtulway  Station.  It  was  probably  the  tomb  of  a 
soldier  of  the  Ninth  Legion,  the  tiles  being  stamped  Lsa  IX. 

In  1631  a  Boman  tomb  oT  coffin  was  discovered  in  Heslington  field,  about 
a  milo  from  Yoric.  It  contuned  some  few  remains  of  tlie  body  of  a  female, 
which  had  been  covered  with  lime  in  a  liquid  state.  This  lime,  which  ex- 
hibits a  cast  of  the  body,  together  with  some  trinkets  imbedded  in  it,  may  be 
aeen  in  the  Museum.    The  cofBn  is  deposited  in  the  Multangular  Tower. 

A  plain  altar  was  found  in  a  garden  in  Lord  Mayor's  Walk,  some  years 
■go;  and  another  email  plain  altar  was  discovered  in  1651,  by  a  person  dig- 
ging for  sand,  in  a  lane  on  the  south  side  of  Dunnington  Common,  near  York. 

Amongst  the  many  relics  of  the  Roman  period  which  were  discovered 
daring  the  excavations  for  the  Railway,  are  the  remains  of  Roman  baths, 
which  presented  themselves  whilst  clearing  the  site  of  the  Station.  There 
ie  a  curious  model  of  these  remains  in  the  Museum.  In  1641  the  r«lics  of 
a  human  body,  which  had  been  deposited  iu  Ume  in  a  hquid  state,  was  found 
in  a  stone  coffin  near  the  entrance  through  the  rampart  to  the  Railway  Sta- 
tion. The  remains  of  another  body,  with  the  leaden  coffin  in  which  it  bad 
been  buried,  were  also  found  near  the  terminus  of  the  Rculway,  as  well  as 
three  smaller  coffins  of  lead,  containing  the  bones  of  children;  and  the  whole 
were  deposited  in  the  Museum.  In  1649  some  burnt  wheat  was  found  in 
3  B 
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Jnbberg&te,  at  the  depth  of  aizteen  feet  bdow  the  sur&ce,  on  the  site,  it  ia 
Bapposed,  of  a  Roman  granaiy  vhich  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  July,  1661,  a  Roman  coffin  was  found  about  three  feet  below  the  sur- 
&ce,  near  Skeldergate  Postern,  bj  the  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Bishop- 
thorpe.  It  contained  a  cast  of  the  bodies  of  a  female  and  a  child,  now 
deposited  in  the  Museum.  The  body  of  the  child  appears  to  have  been 
placed,  as  the  impresaon  of  the  lime  represents  it,  between  the  1^  of  the 
woman,  who  was  probably  its  mother.  The  garments  in  which  they  were 
bariod  appear  to  have  been  ornamented  with  crimson  or  purple  stripes,  of  a 
texture  Bomething  like  velvet  or  plash ;  portions  of  the  coloared  fibre  being 
ibond  adhering  to  the  lime. 

On  the  site  of  the  office  of  the  Yorkshire  Insurance  Company,  amongst  the 
foundationB  of  boildings,  was  foand,  some  years  ago,  part  of  a  drain,  which 
is  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  Roman  sewerage ;  and  as  being  illustrative  of 
the  Roman  method  of  constructing  walls  of  alternate  courses  of  brick  and 
stone. 

At  Aldborough,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Isurivm,  numerous  specimens  of 
tesselated  pavements  have  often  been  found,  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1614 
that  any  remains  of  tlus  kind  were  discovered  in  York.  In  the  month  of 
April  in  that  year  a  beautiful  specimen  of  this  Mosaic  work  was  laid  bare, 
adjoining  the  rampart,  in  Bar  Lane,  near  Micklegate  Bar.  It  appeared  to 
have  been  four  yards  square,  and  for  some  years  it  was  enclosed  and  pre- 
served on  the  spot  upon  which  it  was  discovered,  and  exhibited  to  the  curious. 
This  being  the  first  Roman  tesselated  pavement  found  in  this  ancient  Roman 
City,  a  beautiful  coloured  engraving  of  it  was  published  bj  Mr.  Fowler,  of 
Wintarton,  and  well  it  was  that  he  did  so,  for  the  Corporation  (having  pur- 
chased the  property  apon  which  it  stood)  presented  it  to  the  Yorkshire  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  it  was  broken  into  fragments  in  its  removal  to  ths 
Museum,  and  bnt  yotj  little  of  it  was  preserved.  The  spot  upon  which  it 
was  laid  is  now  the  soil  pit  of  the  Jolly  Bacchus  public  hoase.  Mr.  Har- 
grove; as  we  have  already  observed,  thinks  that  this  and  the  next  pavement 
to  be  noticed  had  been  connected  with  the  great  Roman  Temple  of  Serapis. 

In  Toft  Green,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  lost-mentioned  ancient  flooring, 
another  beautiful  Roman  tesselated  pavement  was  discovered,  fourteen  feet 
below  the  present  surface,  in  1853.  It  is  nearly  perfect,  and  measures  four- 
teen feet  three  inches  square.  When  perfect,  the  pattern  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  common  labyrinthine  fret,  and  five  heads ;  one  in  the  centre 
representing  Medusa,  and  fonr  in  the  comers  personi^ing  the  four  Seasons 
of  the  year — Spring,  with  its  feathered  songster ;  Sttmrner,  with  its  flowers 
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■od  froit ;  Autumn,  with  its  h&j  mke ;  and  WinUr,  with  ita  diy  and  leafless 
branch.  Immediatetf  beneath  it  were  foand  an  empty  um,  covered  with  a 
■qoare  tile ;  a  coin,  first  brass  of  Hadrian,  and  a  third  brass  coin  of  Glaudins 
Qothicns,  with  the  legend  DIVO.  CLAVDIO  on  the  obverse;  proving  tiiat 
this  pavement  was  not  laid  down  before  a  j>.  370,  &6  jeai  in  which  Claudios 
died.  About  twdve  or  fourteen  inches  below  this  pavement,  a  Soor,  com* 
posed  of  cement,  was  found,  on  which  were  scattered  many  teaeeUee,  finished 
and  unfinished,  and  a  piaca  of  iron,  ooi\jectared  to  be  a  tool  used  In  shaping 
them. 

So  partial  were  the  Bomans  to  tesselated  pavements,  that  it  was  cnstomaiy 
with  them,  wbeo  on  a  march,  to  be  accompanied  with  a  man,  who  was  styled 
UutranuM,  or  oheqnerman,  from  carrying  a  sack  with  tesseree,  or  chequered 
dies  of  coloured  stones,  with  which  he  paved  or  inlaid  the  platform  where  the 
commanding  <^cer  thought  fit  to  pitch  his  tent 

Near  the  line  of  the  Yo^  and  Newcastle  Railway,  on  the  site  of  the  honse 
wected  for  th«  residence  of  the  Secretary,  was  found,  in  the  year  1840,  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  Roman  silver  coins,  which,  with  the  vessel  in  which 
they  were  deposited,  are  now  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum.  Five  of  them  are 
of  the  Consular  or  Family  series,  much  worn,  and  illegible ;  eighteen  are 
denarii  of  some  of  the  early  Emperors ;  the  rest  range  from  Septimus  Severus 
to  M.  JuL  FhilippuB.  Many  belonging  to  the  later  Emperors  appear  to  ' 
have  been  cast  in  moulds,  and  not  to  have  been  in  circulation. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1864,  the  workmen  employed  in  sinking  a 
flbaft  for  constrncting  a  deep  drain  in  Church  Street,  cut  through  what  was 
considered  to  be  a  Roman  Wall,  and  in  the  centre  discovered  a  leaden  pipe 
six  feet  hug,  about  foor  inches  and  a  half  diametw  inside,  made  of  veiy 
thick  lead,  in  a  peoolior  manner,  with  a  socket  on  the  outside  to  join  to  the 
|npe.  A  few  days  afterwords,  whilst  excavating  for  a  branch  drain  in  the 
same  street,  the  woricmen  laid  bare  the  remainder  of  the  supposed  Roman 
Wall,  when  it  was  found  to  be  a  mass  of  concrete,  aboat  four  feet  thick, 
extending  round  the  leaden  pipe,  in  all  probability  to  keep  the  pipe  from 
aettling  unevenly  and  to  protect  it  from  iqjury.  About  nine  feet  more  of  the 
lead  piping  was  obtained.  It  has  no  doubt  been  used  to  convey  yntet. 
'  Near  it  some  Roman  draining  tiles  were  also  fonnd,  which  were  very  pro- 
bably to  take  away  the  waste  water  fh>m  some  bath.  The  pip^  and  tiles, 
together  with  the  abovo-mentioned  specimen  of  Roman  drainage,  may  be 
■eon  at  the  Museum. 

In  a  few  days  aft«r  the  discovery  of  this  leaden  pipe,  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  digging  a  large  and  deep  drain  from  Monk  Bar  to  the  river  Onse, 
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Aiaeovered,  at  tlie  joDCtion  of  Goodiamgato  ani  Fetergato,  at  the  depth  of 
twentf-lhree  feot  below  the  soiface,  a  slab  of  grey  limeatone,  measuring 
ia  its  present  state  three  feet  nine  inches  square,  bearing  the  foUoving 
inscription : — 

p-OiEflAI 
EBTAZ  -  FIL  '  KI 
NTS  '  ATO  '  QEB 
NTIFEZ  -  lUXIKV 

TE9TATI8  ■  XII  •  IMP  ■  T 
PEE  ■  I^O  ■  Villi  ■  HI 

The  Rer.  C.  Wellbeloved,  in  a  communication  to  the  Yorkshire  Philoso- 
phical Society,  pronounced  the  inscription,  when  perfect,  to  have  been 

IMF   -  CAESAB 
KEBVAB  ■  FIL  •  KEB  ■  TRA 
lASVB  ■  AVO  -  QEKU 
PONTIFEI  ■  IlAZIUVa  '  TB 
FOTESTATIS  ■  III  ■  IMP  ■  VI 
PEB  •  LEG  ■  Vini  •  HISP 

and  he  tnaiBlates  it  thus: — "The  Emperor  CffiHw,  son  of  Nerra,  Nerva 
Tr^anuB  Angostns  GermanicuB,  High  Priest,  invested  tor  the  sixth  time  vith 
the  Tribunitian  power,  saluted  for  the  sixth  time  Imperator,  Mwted,  (this 
building)  by  the  Ninth  Legion,  called  Hispanica  (Spanish)."  "  The  invest- 
ment of  Tnyan  with  those  honours,"  he  adds,  "  Sfnchronizes  with  a.d.  109, 
110.  At  that  time  then,  as  we  learn  from  this  tablet,  the  Kinth  Lenon, 
which  came  into  Britain  with  Claudius  in  the  year  43,  and  formed  part  of 
the  forces  of  Agricola  when  he  subdned  the  Brigantes  in  the  year  79,  was  at 
Eboraoum  omplDyed  by  Triyan,  who  never  was  in  Britain,  in  the  erection  rf 
public  buildings." 

In  the  PiOoTud  BibU,  at  page  469  of  vol,  iv.,  is  a  representation  of  tha 
triumphal  arch  of  Tr^an,  at  Benevento,  on  which  is  a  veiy  sunilar  insorip- 
don-    It  runs  thus: — 

IMP  CAESAB  ■  OIVIHERVAE  ■  EILIO 

NEBVAE  ■  TBAIAKO  ■  OPTIMO  •  AVO 
GEBMAtllCO  ■  DACICO  •  PONT  '  MAX  ■  TRIB 

POTEST  •  xvin  ■  IMP  ■  vn  •  cons  ■  VII  ■  pp. 

FOBTISSIMO  ■  PBINCIPI  .  BENATVS  •  P  •  0  '  B 

To  what  public  building  the  stone  found  at  York  was  affixed,  caonot  now 
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ba  aacertained.  Mr.  Wellbeloved  thinks  that  it  may  have  been  that  gate  of 
the  ancient  Boman  station  vhich  is  supposed  to  have  stood  very  near  the 
spot  in  nhich  it  was  found.  And  this  Buggeste  an  importaot  question — Was 
the  ancient  Eboracum,  or  Eburacatn,  as  Mr.  Wellbeloved  has  it,  fortified ' 
vith  a  vail  at  that  early  period  ?  The  place  in  which  this  tablet  was  die- 
coTored  is  the  one  which  tradition  has  assigned  as  part  of  the  site  of  the 
Roman  PrEetoriam  or  Palace  at  York.  The  precise  spot  at  which  it  was  found 
was  formerly  called  King's  Court,  and  still  more  anciently,  Eonyng  Garth 
(the  word  Eonyng  signifying  royal  or  kingly) ;  and  at  this  point  was  probably 
ia  the  dine  of  Tn^on  the  grand  entrance  to  the  Imperial  Palace.  The 
P^od  of  the  erection  of  the  tablet  is  fixed  by  the  inscription  itself  at  the  year 
<d  OUT  Lord  110,  or  thereabouta,  and  shews  indisputably  that  the  Emperor 
Tnyan  was  then  acknowledged  as  Emperor  at  York.  It  is  deserving  of  re- 
mark that  the  letters  on  the  first  line  of  the  inscription  are  six  inches  long, 
and  that  they  hare  been  cut  by  a  first-rate  artist,  and  the  grandeur  and  im- 
portance of  the  building,  to  which  the  tablet  was  cnce  attached,  may  be 
jndged  of  from  the  care  and  skill  which  have  obriously  been  devoted  to  the 
inscription.  Tnyan  was  one  of  the  beat,  and  most  just  and  lenient  of  the 
Roman  Emperors.  Hay  we  not  then,  with  some  show  of  reason,  suppoea 
that  this  elegant  tablet  once  graced  or  sarmounted  the  entrance  to  the  Court 
yard  of  the  Palace?  The  inscription  is  not  diesimilAr  to  that  which  adorns 
the  &mous  "  Tr^an  column"  at  Rome;  and  it  has  been  well  remarked  by 
one  of  the  local  joumab,  that  time  and  the  effects  of  atmospheric  variations 
have  contributed  to  tarnish  the  original  perfection  of  the  inscription  at  Rome, 
whilst  the  lettering  of  what  remains  to  ne  at  York,  upon  the  newly  discovered 
tablet,  is  as  dear,  and  as  fresh,  and  as  perfect,  as  it  was  on  the  day  when, 
upwards  of  seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  it  left  the  hand  of  the  talented  en- 
graver, and  was  put  up  at  York  by  the  gallant  Ninth  L^on  of  imperial  Rome. 
This  tablet  is  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  the  most  authentic,  of  the  records 
which  have  ever  yet  been  discovered  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  City. 
It  is  a  Tsluable  discovery,  inasmuch  as  it  fixes  a  precise  poriod  when  the  Legio 
Nona  Bi^aamea  (Ninth  Spanish  L^on)  was  in  York.  But  little  is  known 
of  that  corps.  In  the  reign  of  Nero  it  was  nearly  destroyed  at  Camnldunnm 
(Cidcheeter),  by  tha  British  forces  under  the  celebrated  Queen  Boadicea. 
Tacitus  informs  as  that  it  was  afterwards  recruited  from  Qeimany,  but  it 
•gain  sn&red  severely  in  the  fierce  attack  of  the  Caledonians,  at  the  time 
when  Julius  Agricola  was  Frapretor  and  Legate  at  York.  The  inscription 
upon  the  recently  discovered  tablet  shows  pretty  plainly  that  this  l^on  was 
stationed  at  York  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tn^an,  and  that  the  tablet 
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itself  was  raised  bj  thftt  legion.  This  corps  being  ireek  in  nnmbet  at  th« 
time  of  the  arrival  in  York  of  the  Sixth  Conqaeriiig  Legion,  it  is  sapposed 
to  have  been  incorporated  with  that  legion. 

In  the  course  of  the  ezcavationa  near  the  place  where  the  ahore-mentioned 
tablet  was  found,  the  workmen  turned  tip  many  Boman  tiles,  some  of  which 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  Ninth  Legion.  The  tablet  and  tiles  are  deposited  in 
the  Maseum.  In  the  year  18S5,  the  workmen  employed  in  draining  opera- 
tions found  two  stone  coffins  in  Monkgate,  near  the  bottom  of  Lord  Mayor's 
Walk. 

A  Boman  leaden  coffin  was  lately  discovered  in  a  brickyard  in  Layer- 
thorpe,  near  the  spot  in  which,  a  few  years  ago,  a  Roman  stone  coffin  was 
found.  It  lay  seven  feet  below  the  surface,  and  from  the  nails  and  fragmenU 
of  wood  found  with  it,  appears  to  have  been  enclosed  in  a  coffin  of  that  ma- 
terial. It  is  five  feet  eix  inches  long,  and  very  narrow,  containing  a  skeleton, 
at  present  enveloped  in  mud,  supposed  to  be  tliat  of  a  yonng  person.  It  has 
a  leaden  lid,  but  there  is  no  soldering  nor  any  description  of  ornament  in 
any  part  of  it.     This  coffin  is  now  in  the  Mosenm. 

Besides  the  relics  of  the  Roman  period  already  noticed,  a  great  many 
fragments  of  monumental  and  other  tablets,  nms,  pillars,  scnlptared  stones, 
domestic  ware  and  other  utensils,  pottery,  bricks,  tiles,  &a.,  have  been  found 
in  York  from  time  to  time ;  and  &  goodly  collection  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
the  Yorkshire  Museum. 

"  Although  the  Saxons  had  possession  of  York  during  more  than  three 
hundred  years,"  writes  the  Bev.  Curator,  in  his  Descriptive  Account  of  the 
Antiquities  in  the  Museum,  "  and  undoabtedly  added  greatly  to  the  extent  of 
the  Romau-Brilisb  City,  yet  few  remains  of  Saxon  York  have  been  discovered. 
Their  domestic  buildings  may  have  been  generally  constructed  of  timber,  but 
their  public,  and  especislly  their  ecclesiastical  edifices  were  built  of  more 
durable  materials.  The  first  Christian  Church  indeed,  hastily  erected  by 
Edwin,  in  the  banning  of  the  sixth  century,  was  of  wood ;  but  it  very  soon 
gave  place  to  one  of  stone ;  and  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  this  was 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  Archbishop  Albert,  of  whose  magnificent  structure, 
portions,  as  it  is  supposed  by  some,  may  be  seen  in  the  crypt  beneath  the 
choir  of  the  present  Minster.  It  appears  from  Domesday,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Norman  Conquest  there  were  in  York  no  fewer  than  nine  parochial 
Churches ;  but  in  these,  as  they  exist  at  present,  no  traces  of  Saxon  work- 
manship are  left  The  tower  of  another  Church  (St.  Mary,  Bishophill  Junior), 
not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  has  been  referred  to  the  Saxon  era;  but  it  has 
most  probably  been  constructed  by  later  hands,  of  Saxon  and  even  of  Boman 
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materials.  A  recent  breach  in  tbe  Cit7  nmpart,  near  the  Bailwa;  Station, 
brought  to  light  a  portion  of  the  fortifications  of  Eoferwic ;  the  searchiag  eye 
of  an  antiquary  may  detect  tombstones,  capitals,  and  other  fragments  of 
Saxon  work  built  into  the  walls  of  our  medieval  Churches ;  and  an  escaratot 
may  occasionally  turn  up  a  relic  of  Saxon  times,  yet  the  memorials  of  their 
long  occupation  of  our  ancient  City,  left  by  the  Saxons,  are  far  less  numerous 
and  important  than  might  have  been  expected. 

A  portion  of  a  Saxon  cross  or  pillar,  with  several  rude  vooden  coffins,  and 
some  other  Saxon  remains,  were  found  in  excavating  for  the  New  Market  or 
Parliament  Street;  a  curiously  ornamented  fragment  of  a  stone  cross  vras 
discovered  in  the  excavations,  preparatory  to  the  building  of  St.  Leonard's 
Place ;  and  several  Saxon  coffin  lids  have  been  found  in  other  parts  of  York. 

A  hoard  of  Saxon  silver  coins,  conBistiog  chiefly  of  those  denominated 
Saints',  the  production  of  the  ancient  York  Mint,  was  discovered  in  Walm- 
gate  in  the  month  of  April,  1866. 

The  City  of  York  partook  largdy  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  country 
was  exposed  during  the  period  between  the  evacuation  of  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  Conquest  of  this  island  by  the  Normans.  The  Picts  and 
the  Scots,  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  each  in  successian  erected  their 
standards  before  its  gates,  and  obtained  possession  of  it,  as  we  have  shown 
in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work.  Though  shorn  of  that  splendour  which 
imperial  Borne  conferred,  still  York  maintained,  after  the  departure  of  that 
people,  a  distinguished  rank  as  a  metropolitan  City,  and  as  the  centre  of 
commercial  attraction.  When  Arthur,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  British 
Mouarchs  before  the  Conquest,  had  expelled  the  Saxons  almost  from  the 
island  in  the  year  631,  York  was  delivered  up  to  him,  and  from  it  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  expedition  into  Scotland,  with  a  determination  to  destroy  that 
ancient  seat  of  enmity  from  one  end  to  another.  Bat  from  this  purpose  he 
was  dissuaded  by  his  spiritual  guides,  and  having  abandoned  his  purpose,  he 
retnmed  to  York,  and  there  with  his  clergy,  nobility,  and  soldiers,  celebrated 
the  festival  of  Christmas  in  feasting,  mirtfa,  and  r^oicings.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  festival  of  the  kind  ever  celebmted  in  Britain,  and  from 
which  all  those  ever  since  held  have  taken  their  model.  "  The  latter  end  of 
December,"  says  Buchanan,  ■■  was  spent  in  mirth,  jollity,  drinking,  and  the 
rices  that  are  too  often  the  consequences,  so  that  the  representations  of  the 
old  heathenish  feasts,  dedicated  to  Saturn,  were  here  again  revived.  Gifts 
were  sent  mutually  from  one  to  another,  frequent  invitations  passed  between 
Aiends,  and  domestic  ofienders  were  not  punished.  All  this  was  to  celebrate 
the  Nativity  of  Christ,  then,  as  they  say,  bom." 
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Edwin,  Kii^  of  Northambria,  mode  York  the  metropolis  of  his  Kingdom, 
and  upon  his  conrersion  to  ChriBtiauity,  erected  it  into  an  Archiepiscopal 
See,  of  which  he  appointed  Paulinua,  Ethelburga  his  Queen's  confesBor,  Pri- 
mate. On  the  death  of  Edwin,  who  was  killed  in  battle  in  633,  while  re- 
sisting an  attack  of  the  Britons,  under  Cadwallon,  assisted  b;  Fenda,  King 
of  Mercia,  York  suffered  sererley  from  the  ravages  of  the  confederated  armies, 
who  devastated  it  with  fire  and  sword,  and  massacred  the  inhabitants.  £th- 
elbnrga  and  Faulinue  fied  into  Kent,  and  the  scarcely-finished  Chnrch,  which 
Edwin  had  erected,  lay  neglected  for  some  time,  till  it  was  restored  by  Os- 
wald, Edwin's  successor.  When  the  Kingdom  of  Northombria  was  divided 
into  two  Kingdoms — Deira  and  Bemicia — York  was  the  capital  of  the  former. 

Upon  the  union  of  the  several  Kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  in  the  reign  of 
Egbert,  York  again  became  a  place  of  importance.  At  this  period  (the  ninth 
century)  it  was  the  seat,  not  only  of  commerce,  bat  of  literature,  as  far  as 
they  then  prevailed  in  the  country ;  and  the  library  collected  by  Archbishop 
Egbert,  and  placed  in  the  Cathedral,  ranked  amongst  the  first  in  Christen- 
dom. The  Malmsbury  historian,  speaking  of  this  library,  says,  "it  is  the 
noblest  repository,  and  cabinet  of  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  whole  world ;"  and 
Alcuin,  the  celebrated  instructor  of  Charlemi^e,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
royal  pupil,  requests  that  scholars  may  be  sent  from  France  to  copy  the  woAs 
deposited  here,  "  that  the  garden  of  letters  may  not  be  shut  up  in  York,  but 
that  some  of  its  fruits  may  be  placed  in  the  paradise  of  Tours."  Many  copies 
of  some  of  the  most  voloable  works  in  this  library  were  obtained  by  Alcuin, 
even  after  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Court  of  Charlemagne;  and  these 
were  afterwards  copied  again,  and  dispersed  through  the  varioos  Monasteries 
in  the  dominions  of  that  Monarch.  Thus  is  France  in  part  indebted  for  her 
literature  to  the  ancient  City  of  York;  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  is  Ger- 
many, for  several  of  the  books  belonging  to  her  first  Apostle,  Boniface,  were 
sent  to  him  in  that  country  by  Archbishop  Egbert. 

York  suffered  much  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Danes,  who  spread  destruction  everywhere,  spoiling  the  City,  and 
burning  and  wasting  the  country  around  it  for  miles.  During  this  period 
many  of  the  Danish  chieftains  found,  near  York,  a  grave,  among  whom  was 
the  brave  Earl  Siward. 

When  the  Danes  fitted  up  a  mjgh^  fleet,  and  entered  the  Humber.in 
807,  under  the  command  of  Hingnar  and  Hubba,  their  first  operation  was 
against  York,  where  a  sanguinat?  battle  was  fought,  partly  in  the  midst  of 
the  Ci^ ;  when  the  two  Saxons  Kings  of  Northumbria,  Osbert  and  Ella,  were 
slain,  and  York  was  reduced  to  a  hoAf  of  ruins  by  the  enraged  barbarians, 
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"who  spared  neither  palace  nor  cottage,  age  or  ses."  {See  page  96). 
Having  being  rebuilt,  it  was  for  ages  the  centre,  and  frequentlj  the  scene  of 
the  struggles  which  were  maintained  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes  ; 
and  when  Sweyne,  the  Danish  King,  defeated  Ethelred,  the  King  of  England, 
in  a  bloody  and  well  contested  battle  near  York,  and  the  latter  fled  to  Nor- 
mandy, leaving  his  Crown  and  Kingdom  to  the  conc|ueror,  it  became  one  of 
the  principal  settlements  of  those  rapacious  invaders.  V/hllst  the  throne  of 
En^and  was  filled  by  Danish  Kings,  their  Viceroys,  or  Comitea  NorthumbruB, 
took  ap  their  residence  at  York ;  and  the  Sovereigns  themselves  not  un- 
frequentty  made  it  the  royal  residence. 

When  the  Norw^au  armada  landed  their  forces  at  Riccal,  they  took  York 
by  storm,  after  a  desperate  battle  fonght  at  Fulford.  On  the  approach  of 
Harold,  the  last  Anglo-Saxon  Monarch  of  England,  at  the  bead  of  a  powerful 
army,  the  invaders  quitted  the  City,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  to  the  east 
of  York,  whither  tbey  were  followed  by  Harcdd,  and  the  battle  of  Stamford 
Bridge  ODsned.  (See  p^e  104.)  In  the  intervals  of  peace  which  the  citizens 
expeiieaced,  York  gradually  recovered,  and  continued  to  flourish  till  the 
Conquest 

From  the  Domesday  Survey  we  learn  that  at  the  period  succeeding  the 
Norman  Conquest,  York  was  of  considerable  size,  and  worthy  the  rank  of 
being  the  principal  City  of  the  North.  From  that  valuable  recoriji  as  trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  W.  Bawdwen,  we  extract  the  foDowing: — 

"  In  Eboraco  civitate  (City  of  York)  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  (the  Con- 
fessor), besides  the  ward  of  the  Archbishop,  there  were  six  wards:  one  of 
these  was  destroyed  when  the  Castles  were  built.  In  five  wards  there  were 
1418  inhabited  mansions.  The  Archbishop  has  yet  a  third  part  of  one  of 
these  wards.  In  these  no  one,  but  as  a  burgess  was  entitled  to  any  cus- 
tomary payments,  except  Merlesuain,  in  one  house,  which  is  below  the  Castle ; 
and  except  the  Canons  wherever  tbey  reside,  and  except  four  Magistrates,  to 
whom  the  King  granted  this  privilege  by  his  writ,  and  that  for  their  lives ; 
but  the  Archbishop  was  entitled  to  all  customary  payments  in  his  ward.  Of 
all  the  above-mentioned  mansions,  there  are  now  in  the  King's  possession 
301  iuhabited,  great  and  smaU,  paying  custom ;  and  100  uninhabited,''  which 
do  not  yield  customary  services,  bat  some  only  one  penny  rent,  and  others 
less;  and  640  mansions  so  uninhabitable,  that  they  pay  nothing  at  all;  and 
if  hold  145  houses. 


•  TlisGe  were  saoh  as  bad  no  constent  inhabitant  tied  to  reaidsDce,  but  Buch  ai 
d  came  aa  they  pleased. 

t  E^andgenn,  or  perhaps,  non  redenUt  eontuetudintm. 
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"  8L  CutiLbert  has  one  m&neioD,  nhich  he  ftlwajs  had,  as  many  sa^,  quit 
of  all  custom ;  but  the  bnrgeasas  Bay  that  it  had  not  been  qait  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward,  uqIsbs  as  one  of  the  burgessea,  or  far  this  reason,  he  had  his 
own  t«Il,«  and  that  of  the  Canons.  Besidea  this  the  Bishop  of  Duritam  has, 
of  the.King'sgift,  the  Charchof  Ail  Saints,  and  what  belonged  to  it;  and  all 
the  land  of  Uctred,  and  the  land  of  Emuin,  which  Hugo  the  Sheriff  quit- 
claimed to  Walcherus,  Bishop  of  Durham,  bj  the  King's  ^rit;  and  the 
burgesses  nho  rent  it  saj  that  they  hold  it  under  the  King.  The  Eail  of 
Morton  has  there  fourteen  mansione,  and  two  italls  in  the  butchery,  and  the 
Ghnrch  of  St  Crux ;  Oabern,  the  son  of  Boso,  had  these,  and  vhatsTer  be- 
longed to  them,  granted  to  him.  They  had  been  the  mansions  of  Sonulfus, 
the  priest  (one),  MoruUaa  (one),  Sterrus  (one),  EsnarruB  (one),  Gsmd  with 
four  drenches  (one),  Archil  (five),  Leringns  the  priest  (two),  Turfin  (one), 
Ligilfus  (one).  Nigel  de  Monnevile  baa  one  house  of  a  certain  Monier. 
Nigel  Fossart  has  two  houses  of  Modera,  and  holds  them  under  the  King.-f- 
Waldin  nsniped  two  houses  of  Eetel  the  priest  for  one  house  of  Sterre. 
Hamdin  has  one  house  in  the  City  Ditch ;  and  Waldin  one  hoose  of  Einulfns, 
and  another  of  Alwin.  Richard  de  Surdeval  two  houses  of  Turchil  and 
Rareohil.  Nigel  Fossart  usurped  two  houses,  but  it  is  said  he  restored  them 
to  the  Bishop  of  Constance.;  William  de  Percy  has  fourt«ffli  mansions  of 
Beraulfii^  Osmelbar,  Sort,  Egbert,  Selecolf,  Algrim,  Norman,  Dunetan, 
AdolfuB,  Weleret,  Ulchel,  Qodolent,  Sonera,  Osbert,  and  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary.  Of  Earl  Hi^  the  same  WUliam  has  two  mansions  of  two  bailiff  of 
Earl  Harold;  but  the  burgesses  say  one  of  them  had  not  be«i  the  Earl's 
bat  the  other  had  been  forfeited  to  him.  The  Church  of  St.  Cuthbert  the 
same  William  also  claims  of  Earl  Engo,  and  seven  smalt  houses  contajning 
fif^  feet  in  width,  besides  one  house  of  a  certain  person  named  Uctred.  The 
burgesses  declare  that  William  de  Percy  included  one  house  within  the  Cattle, 
after  he  had  returned  from  Scotland.  Bat  William  himself  denies  that  be 
had  had  the  land  of  this  Uctred ;  but  he  affirms  that  the  house  was  laid  to 
the  Castle  by  Hugo,  the  Sheriff,  the  first  year  after  its  destruction.^  Hugo, 
son  of  Baldric,  has  four  boases  of  AdnlphuB,  Hedned,  Torcbit,  and  Oospatrie, 
and  twenty-Dine  small  mansionsjl  at  a  rent,  and  the  Church  of  St  Andrew, 
which  he  bought.  liobert  Malet  has  nine  bouses  of  these  men ;  (viz.)  Tame, 
Grim,  Orimchetel,  Emuin,  Elsi,  and  another  Emuin,  Glonier,  Halden,  Ba- 

•  For  things  bought  and  sold  in  the  market,     t  Frobably  in  capiu,  and  therefore  quit. 

t  Chief  Jastidai7  of  EugUnd.    He  was  possessed  of  £80  manorB. 

I  Anno  1070. 

I  TUerelbre  maiui«nti  might  be  large  inna  or  dwelling  ploMB,  perhaps  mettuagia. 
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venchel.  Enieia  de  Bursn  has  foai  honsea  of  Grim,  Alnin,  Qospatrio,  and 
the  Chnioli  of  St.  Martin :  two  of  these  manaiona  paj  fourteen  shiUinge. 
OUbert  Uaminet  has  three  houses  of  Menrdock.  Beranger  de  Todenie  has 
two  hooses  of  Gamelcarle  and  Alnin,  and  eight  bonsea  at  rent.  A  moiety  of 
theae  is  to  the  City  Ditch.  Oabeme  de  Archis  has  two  honsea  of  Brun  the 
priest  and  hia  mother,  and  twelve  honaea  at  a  rent,  and  two  houses  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constance.  Odo  Balistarius  has  three  houses  of  Forne  and  Onne, 
and  one  of  Elaf  at  a  rent,  and  one  Church.  Richard,  son  of  Erfast,  three 
hooaes  of  Atchemont,  and  Qospatrio  and  Bemulf,  and  the  Church  of  Holj 
Trinity.  Hubert  de  Montcanisi,  one  house  of  Bundus.  Landric,  the  car- 
penter, has  ten  houses  and  a  half,  which  the  Sheriff  made  over  to  him. 

"Id  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Talae>^  of  the  City  to  the  King  was 
fifty-three  pounds ;  now  one  hundred  pounds  hy  weight-f  In  the  time  of 
King  Edward  there  were  in  the  Archbishop's  wardj  189  inhckbited  houses  at 
a  rent.  At  present  there  are  100  inhabited,  great  and  small,  besides  the 
Archbishop's  palace  and  the  Canons'  houaea.  The  Archbishop  hath  as  much 
in  his  ward  ae  the  King  in  his  wards. 

"  Within  the  geld  of  the  City  there  are  fourscore  and  four  carucatea  of  land, 
ftnd  erery  one  of  them  taxed  as  one  house  in  the  City,  and  they  with  the 
citizens  did  the  three  works  for  the  King.§  Of  these  the  Archbishop  has 
six  carucatea,  which  three  ploughs  may  IdlL  These  compose  the  farm 
WoDging  to  his  palace.  This  was  not  improved  and  let  at  a  rent  in  th« 
time  of  King  Bdward,  but  here  and  there  cultivated  by  the  bu^esaes ;  it  is 
the  aame  now.  Of  the  land  described,  the  King's  pool  destroyed  two  new 
mills  of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings,  and  overflowed  one  canioate  of  arable, 
meadow,  and  garden  giwuid.  Value  in  King  Edward's  time  sixteen  shillings, 
DOW  Uiree.  In  Osboldeuoic  (Osboldwick)  there  are  six  carncates  of  land  be- 
longing to  t^e  Canons,  where  there  may  be  three  ploughs.  The  Canons 
have  now  there  two  pbaghs  and  a  half,  and  six  villanes  and  three  hord&rs 
having  two  ploughs  and  a  half.  Likewise  in  Mortun  (Morton)  the  Canons 
have  four  canioates  of  land,  where  they  may  be  two  ploughs ;  but  it  is  waste. 
These  two  villages  are  one  mile  in  breadth,  and  one  in  length.    In  Stocthun 

•  This  is  to  be  understood  of  the  oimual  vulae. 
t  The  snoieut  way  of  paying  money  by  weight,  opposed  to  the  payment  of  the  some 
4t  muMTo,  importiiiB  twenty  siiillings. 

X  If  the  ward,  thire,  or  dietrict,  meant  only  the  close  of  the  Cathedral,  it  is  plain  there 
were  more  houses  in  it  before  the  GinqnesC  than  there  are  now,  or  indeed  well  oonU 
Stud  in  the  compitss. 

I  Bnrgbote,  Brigbote,  and  Expeditia,  cilled  trino4a  WMttMoi. 
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^Stocktoo)  there  are  eix  carucatea,  where  they  ma;  be  three  plongfas.  They 
are  waste;  of  these,  three  belongs  to  the  Canons,  and  three  to  Earl  Alan. 
These  are  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  la  Sahara 
(Saubura)  there  arc  three  caracateB,  where  thej  ma;  be  one  plough  and  a 
half.  Waste.  Ralph  Paganel  holds  it.  The  Canons  say  that  the;  them* 
selves  had  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward.  In  Henuarde  (Haworth)  Orme 
had  one  Manor  of  six  camcates  of  land,  where  the;  maj  be  three  ploughs. 
Hugo,  son  of  Baldric,  has  now  one  vassal  and  one  plough ;  value  in  King 
Edward's  time  ten  shillings,  now  five  shillings.  In  the  same  village  Waltef 
had  one  Manor  of  three  onrucstes  of  laud ;  Richard  now  has  it  of  the  Eail  of 
Morton ;  Talue  iu  King  Edward's  time  ten  shillinge,  now  ten  shillings  and 
eightpcnce.  This  village  is  one  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad.  In  Fnle- 
ford  (Fulford)  Morcar  had  one  Manor  of  ten  carucates  of  land.  Earl  Alan 
now  has  it;  there  may  be  Bve  plonghs.  There  are  now  in  the  demesne  two 
ploughs,  and  six  villanes  have  two  ploughs  there.  It  is  in  length  one  mile, 
and  in  breadth  half  a  mile.  Value  in  King  Edward's  time  twenty  shillings, 
now  sixteen.  In  the  circuit  of  the  Citj  Torfin  has  one  carncabe  of  land,  and 
Torchil  two  carucates;  these  two  ploughs  me;  till.  In  CUftnne  (Clifton) 
there  are  eighteen  carocates  of  land  subject  to  the  tax  geld  or  gelt ;  these 
nine  ploughs  may  till ;  it  is  now  waste.  Value  in  King  Edward's  time  twenty 
shillings.  Of  these  Morcar  had  nine  carucates  of  land,  and  one  half  to  be 
tsjied,  which  five  ploughs  may  till.  Earl  Alan  has  now  there  two  ploughs; 
and  two  villanes  and  four  bordars  with  one  plough.  In  it  are  fifty  acres  of 
meadow;  of  these  twen^-nine  belong  to  St.  Peter,  and  the  other  to  the  EarL 
Besides  these  the  Archbishop  has  eight  acres  of  meadow.  This  Manor  is 
one  mile  long,  and  one  broad.  Value  in  King  Edward's  time  twenty  shillings; 
the  same  now.  The  Canons  have  eight  carucates  and  a  half ;  they  are  waste. 
In  Rouddifle  (RawcIifT)  there  are  three  carucates  of  land  to  be  taxed,  which 
two  ploughs  may  till;  of  these  Saxford,  the  Deacon,  had  two  carucates,  with 
a  hall  {now  St,  Peter),  and  the  value  ten  shillings.  And  Turber  had  (now 
the  King)  one  carucate  with  a  hall ;  and  the  value  five  shillings ;  now  both 
are  waste.  There  are  three  acres  of  meadow  there.  In  the  whole,  half  a 
mile  long,  and  as  much  broad.  In  Ouert^n  (Overton)  there  are  to  be  taxed 
five  carucates  of  land,  which  two  ploughs  and  a  half  may  till ;  Morcar  had  a 
hall  there.  Earl  Alan  hae  now  there  one  plough  and  five  villanes,  and  three 
bordars  with  three  ploughs,  and  thirty  acres  of  meadow,  and  wood  pasture 
one  mUe  long,  and  two  quarentens  broad.  In  the  whole,  one  mile  in  length, 
and  half  a  mile  in  breadth ;  value  in  King  Edward's  time,  and  now,  twen^ 
shillings.    In  Sceltun  (Skelton)  there  are  nine  carucates  of  land  to  be  taxed. 
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which  fonr  ploughs  ma;  till ;  of  these  St.  Peter  bad,  and  has,  three  carac&tes 
in  King  Edward's  lime ;  and  the  valae  six  HfailliDgs ;  it  is  now  wEiste.  Tor- 
her  held  two  caracates  of>  this  land,  with  b,  hall,  and  six  oxgangs.  Now  one 
farmer  fumu  ceiaoriusj  has  it  under  the  King ;  and  there  are  two  [doughs 
and  ax  villanes ;  Talne  in  King  Edward's  time  six  shillings,  now  eight.  Two 
oamcates  and  six  oxgangs  of  the  same  land  belonging  to  Overton.  Earl 
Alan  has  there  one  vassal  with  one  plough.  In  the  whole,  half  a  mile  in 
length,  and  half  in  breadth.  In  Mortun  (Morton)  there  are  to  be  taxed  three 
camcates  of  land,  which  one  plough  maj  till.  Archil  held  this  land,  and  the 
value  was  ten  Bhillings;  it  is  now  waste.  In  Wichistun  (Wi^inton)  there 
is  to  be  taxed  one  carucate  of  land,  which  one  plough  may  till.  Saxford,  the 
Deacon,  held  it.  Now  St.  Peter  has  it.  It  was  and  is  waste.  There  is 
coppice  wood  there.     The  whole  length,  half  a  mile,  and  the  breadth  half. 

"These  bad  Soke,  Sac,  Toll,  Thaim,  and  all  customs,  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward ;  Earl  Harrold,  Merelesueo,  Ulffenisc,  Torgod  Lageman,  Tochi  (son 
of  Otra),  Edwin  and  Morcar,  npon  the  land  of  Ingold  onlj. 

"  Gamel,  son  of  Osbert,  npon  Gottingham  onlj,  Copsi  upon  Coxwold  only, 
and  Cnut  Of  those  which  he  forfeited  he  made  satisfiictlDn  to  no  one  but 
to  the  King  and  the  Earl.  The  Earl  has  no  nght  whatever  in  the  Church 
Manors ;  neither  the  King  in  the  Manors  of  the  Earl,  excepting  what  relates 
to  spiritnalities  which  belong  to  the  Archbishop,  in  all  the  land  of  St.  Peter 
at  York,  and  St.  John,  and  St.  Wilfrid,  and  St.  Cuthbert,  and  the  Holy 
Trinity.  The  Kiug  likewise  hath  not  had  any  custom  there,  neither  the 
Earl,  nor  any  other.  The  King  has  three  ways  by  land,  and  a  fourth  by 
water.  In  these  all  forfeitures  belong  to  the  King  and  the  Earl,  whichsoever 
way  they  go,  either  through  the  land  of  the  King,  oi  of  the  Archbishop,  or 
of  the  Earl. 

"  The  King's  peace  given  under  his  band  or  seal,  if  it  shall  have  been 
broken,  sadsfaction  is  to  be  made  to  the  King  only  by  twelve  hundreds ; 
eveiy  hundred  eight  pounds.  Peace  given  by  an  Earl  by  whomsoever  bro- 
ken, satisfaction  is  to  be  made  by  six  hundreds ;  every  hundred  eight  pounds. 
If  any  one  shall  have  been  exiled  according  to  taw,  no  one  but  the  King  shall 
pardon  biro.  But  if  an  Eavl  or  Sheriff  shall  have  exiled  any  one  irom  the 
country,  they  themselves  may  recall  him,  and  pardon  him  if  they  will.  Those 
Thanes  who  shall  have  had  more  than  six  manors  pay  rehef  of  lauds  to  the 
King  only.  The  relief  is  e^ht  pounds.  But  if  he  shall  have  had  only  ux 
manors  or  fewer,  three  marks  of  silver  shall  be  paid  to  the  Sheriff  for  the 
relief.     But  the  burgesses,  citizens  of  York,  do  not  pay  relief." 

The  chief  entries  respecting  the  City  of  York,  are  thus  summed  up  by  Sir 
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Henry  Ellis,* — "  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  there  were  six  Shires 
in  York  besides  the  Shire  of  the  ArchbiBhop.  One  of  these  Shiiea  at  the  tame 
of  the  Surrey,  had  been  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  Castles.  In  the 
other  fire  Shires  there  were  1,418  '  Maaaiones  Hospitatee.'  In  the  Shire  of 
the  Archbishop  there  vere,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  169  'Mansiones 
Hospitals,'  so  that  the  full  number  of  these  mansions  was  1,507,  bemdes  the 
Shire  saorificed  to  the  Castles.  The  whole  number  may  be  presamed  to  have 
been  1,800  or  thereabouts ;  the  Curia  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  houses  of 
the  Canons  not  included  in  this  estimate.  The  whole  number  of  'Domns 
Hospitatte,'  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  may  be  reckoned  at  1,036." 

Drake  supposes  that  in  all  there  were  S,000  inhabited  houses  in  York  in 
the  reign  of  the  Confessor,  containing  a  population  of  10,000;  and  allonlng 
the  sahnrbs  to  be  as  extensive  as  Leland  represents,  he  says,  "we  may  rest- 
aonably  suppose  above  as  many  more  inhabitants  to  have  reaided  in  them."* 
Sir  H.  Ellis,  taking  his  figures  from  Domesday  itself,  makes  the  population 
of  the  lehcU  County  8,035  persons.  If  this  contrast  be  correct,  the  devas- 
tation in  Yorkshire  caused  by  the  Conquest  must  indeed  have  been  terrifio. 
Ab  has  been  shown  at  page  131  York,  long  the  "  Athens  of  the  North,"  was, 
at  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  as  fair  and  beantiful  as  the  City  of  Home,  and 
its  buildings  were  as  magnificent.  But  its  splendours  were  doomed.  The 
citizens  unfortunately  refused  to  yield  obedience  to  the  Conqueror,  and  aitar 
a  siege  of  sis  months  they  surrendered,  and  their  City  was  razed  to  the 
ground.    It  never  entirely  recovered  this  shock. 

In  1137  York  was  again  burnt  accidentally,  induding  the  Cathedral,  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  St.  Leonard's  Hospital,  and  forty  parish  Ghnrches.  From 
being  the  metropolis  of  on  Empire,  and  tlie  chief  residence  of  the  Northnm- 
brian  Kings,  York  had  now  gradually  reduced  to  the  capital  and  seat  of  an 
Earldom;  the  limits  of  the  district  under  this  term  being  for  a  long  time 
co-extensive  with  the  boundaries  of  the  Kingdom  of  Northumbria. 

"  One  of  the  first  Parliaments  mentioned  in  history,"  says  Drake,  "  WM 
held  at  York  about  the  year  1160,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11."  The  same 
Monarch  held  another  Parliament  here  in  1171,  at  which  William,  King  (i 
Scotland,  did  homage  for  his  Kingdom. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Eichard  I.,  a  great  massacre  of  the  Jews 
took  place  here,  the  detuls  of  which  aro  of  a  most  shocking  character. 
(See  page  136).  In  1330  King  Henry  HI.  with  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland, 
and  an  immense  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  both  Kingdoms,  kept 

•  Sir  H.  Ellia's  DomesdjVi  voL  ii.,  p.  606.       t  Eboneom,  p.  384. 
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Cbristmas  at  York;  and  again  in  1S61  the  Citj  was  honoured  bj  the  bsdib 
illnstrioae  personages,  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mai^aret, 
daughter  of  Henry  m.,  and  the  Scottisb  King.  In  1291  Edward  I.  Tisited 
York,  on  his  way  to  Scotland;  and  in  1SS8  the  same  Monarch  held  a  Par- 
liament here,  to  which  he  summoned  the  King  of  Scotland.'  This  was  the 
banning  of  the  ware  between  the  two  Kingdoms,  which  raged  during  that 
and  the  followii^;  reign.  Several  Parliaments  were  held  at  York  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  throe  Princes  of  the  Honse  of  Plantsgenet.  In  1369 
Richard  HI.  was  at  York,  and  conferred  the  title  of  Lord  Mayor  on  William 
de  Selhy,  who  then  filled  that  high  municipal  office.  During  the  "  Wars  of 
the  Roses"  York  ejtperienced  many  calamities.  Richard  III.  soon  after  his 
accession  visited  York,  where,  acoording  to  Drake,  be  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  a  second  time,  his  first  coronation  having  taken  place  previously  in 
London.  Bnt  though  the  ceremonials  connected  with  Richard's  visit  were 
csceedingly  gorgeous,  yet  Mr.  Davies,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  City  Records, 
baa  adduced  evidence  which  goes  a  great  way  to  prove  that  his  own  corona- 
tion was  certainly  not  one  of  them.  {See  p^e  168.)  In  1S41  Henry  VIH. 
eetabUshed  the  Great  Council  of  the  North,  at  York,  and  directed  its  sittings 
to  be  hdd  at  the  Manor  Honse,  then  newly  erected  out  of  the  ruins  of  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  Monastic  Institutjons  of  the  realm, 
had  been  previonaly  suppressed.  In  1603  York  was  visited  by  James  I.  In 
1604  the  plague  raged  here  to  an  alarming  extent.  (Bee  page  309).  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  L  that  Monarch  retired  to  York  at  the  commencement  of 
the  commotions  between  him  and  bis  Farliunent.  In  April,  1644,  the  City 
was  besieged  by  nearly  40,000  men  of  the  Parliament's  forces  under  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  and  the  Earls  of  Manchester  and  Leven."  During  this  siege 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  York  was 
surrendered  on  honorable  terms  on  the  lltb  of  the  same  mouth.  At  the 
Bestoration,  Charles  II,  was  proclaimed  here  amid  great  rejoicings.  Du- 
ring the  period  preceding  the  Revolution  in  1688,  this  City  was  noted  for  its 
opposition  to  the  King;  and  in  the  vety  year  of  the  Revolution,  James  II. 
took  away  its  charter,  and  declared  the  office  of  Mayor  to  be  vacant.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Revolution  the  charter  was  restored  and  the  civio  offices 
were  re-esti^liahed. 

Prom  this  period  the  most  noticeable  occurrences  have  been  the  visits  of 
illustriouB  personages.      Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  bis  Royal 
Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.),  and  bis  royal  bro- 
ther, the  Duke  of  York,  visited  York;  and  Charles  James  Fox,  the  Earl 
•  For  an  awoont  of  this  siege  sea  page  aio  of  thia  volume. 
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St.  Vincent,  Prince  Leopold,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington,  "the  Iron  Duke,"  have  also  been  here.  As  we  have  eeen 
at  page  ST6  of  this  valume,  her  present  Migest;,  when  Princess  Victoria, 
accompanied  bj  her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  attended  the  musical 
festival  at  York  in  183S  ;  and  her  Mt^esty,  her  royal  consort,  and  the  juve- 
nile members  of  the  rojal  famUy,  en  gidu,  have  visited  and  lunched  at  York, 
on  thfflr  yi&j  to  and  from  London  to  Edinboi^h,  in  the  1649,  1854,  lB5fi, 
and  1666.  (See  pages  370  and  3T9J.  An  account  of  the  great  dinner 
to  Prince  Albert  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  the  Guild  Hall,  in 
1850,  will  he  found  at  page  376. 

After  the  two  years  of  war  between  the  allied  Monarcbs  of  England,  France, 
Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  gainst  the  Emperor  of  Rusua,  the  treaty  of  peace  waa 
Ugned  at  Paris,  on  the  30th  of  March,  16S6,  and  the  same  was  ratified 
within  a  month  from  that  date.  Sunday,  the  4th  of  May  following,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Parliament  as  a  day  of  general  thank^ring,  and  Peace  waa 
piodumed  at  York  on  the  following  day  (Monday),  with  much  ceremony. 
On  the  latter  occasion  a  grand  procesBion  consisting  of  the  Ixird  Mayor  and 
Corporation,  the  clergy  of  the  City  of  all  denominations,  the  gentry  and  other 
principal  inhabitants,  accompanied  by  detachments  of  tbe  Seventh  Eussars, 
and  the  West  York  Light  Infantry,  paraded  through  the  principal  streets ; 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  City  was  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  the  streets  were  crowded  till  a  late  bonr  with  many  thousanda  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country. 

TopoaitAPHT. — In  proceeding  to  describe  York  "  as  it  is  to  day,"  the  con- 
trast between  it  and  York  of  tbe  "  olden  time"  forces  itself  strongly  upon  the 
mind,  and  serves  to  exhibit  the  vicissitades  to  which  the  affairs  of  places  as 
well  as  of  persons  are  subject.  But  though  York — Imperial  York — once  tbe 
capital  of  Britain — the  residence  of  Emperors  and  of  Kings — has  been  shorn 
of  some  of  its  brightest  beama ;  though  in  remote  periods  it  has  been  three 
times  razed  to  tbe  ground,  by  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans ; 
and  though  in  modern  times  it  has  been  deprived  of  its  commerce  by  Hull, 
and  of  its  manufacturea  by  Leeds  and  other  towns  in  tbe  West-Riding,  it  is 
still  on  interesting  and  venerable  City.  Contrastiug  modem  York  with  its 
ancient  imperial  dignity.  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington  has  written : — 

Torli'e  not  m>  Ep-eat  as  old  York  was  of  jare, 

Yet  York  it  is  thongh  wssted  to  the  core ; 

It's  not  that  York  which  Ebiank  bailt  of  oM, 

Nor  yet  Uiat  York  which  wtis  of  Bomau  mould ; 

York  was  the  third  time  burnt,  and  what  you  sea 

Are  Torii's  small  aahra  of  aDliqaity. 
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The  City  of  York,  the  County  town  of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  near  the  centre 
of  Qreat  Britun,  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive  plains  or  valleys 
in  England,  at  the  confluenoe  of  the  tivers  Ouse  and  Foss,  and  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  York  and  North  Midland  and  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick 
Boilways  (now  amalgamated,  and  known  as  the  North  Eastern  Bailway),  as 
well  as  at  the  point  where  the  three  Ridings  or  districts  of  the  Coanty  meet, 
though  the  City  is  independent  of  either  of  them.  It  is  distant  by  the  York 
and  North  Midland  and  Midland  Railways,  3S0  miles;  and  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  191  miles,  N.  N.  W.  irom  London.  The  distance  from  York 
to  the  following  places  (by  Railway)  is  as  follows : — to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
84  miles;  to  Leeds,  33 ;  to  Scarborough,  4Si;  to  Whitby,67;  to  Malton, 
23  ;  to  Hull,  98 ;  to  Belby,  33  ;  to  Low  Harrogate,  SQ  ;  to  Market  Weighton, 
33;  to  Normsnton,  34}  ;  to  Derby,  8B  ;  to  Birmingham,  139;  to  Manches- 
ter, TS  ;  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  151 ;  and  to  Edinburgh,  306  miles. 

WaUiB,  Gates,  £c.-~The  Euicient  City  of  York,  which  is  about  three 
mQes  in  circumference,  is  almost  surrounded  with  walls  or  ramparts;  but 
there  are  no  existing  records  to  show  when  these  nails  were  first  erected, 
though  there  is  a  strong  series  of  historical  eridence  to  prove  that  York  was 
fortified  both  daring  tlie  Saxon  and  Danish  periods,  as  well  as  under  the 
Roman  power.  There  is  no  doubt  that  under  the  Roman  Praters  the  ancient 
Efaoracom  was  wdl  fortified,  and  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
form  and  direction  of  three  of  these  Roman  walls  has  at  different  times  been 
discotered.  Combining  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  position  of  the  por- 
tions of  the  three  ancient  walls  which  have  been  found,  the  Rev.  C.  Well- 
beloved,  of  Yoric,  one  of  the  best  living  authorities  on  the  subject,  thinks  we 
are  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  Roman  City  was  of  a  rectangular  fomn, 
of  abont  6S0  yards  by  about  550,  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  rampart  mound  of 
earth  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wall,  and  perhaps  a  fosse  without  According 
to  his  ideas,  the  four  angles  of  the  Roman  wall  were  at  the  present  Multan- 
gular Tower  in  the  gardens  of  the  Museum ;  near  the  end  of  Jubbei^ta 
(now  called  Market  Street),  where  it  adjoins  Coney  Street;*  near  the  bottom 
of  Aldwark  ;  and  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  angle  of  the  City 
walls  on  liOrd  Mayor's  Walk.  There  is  however  no  dispute  as  to  the  Roman 
origin  of  the  Multangular  Tower  and  the  wall  adjoining.  From  its  long 
defence  gainst  the  Norman  Conqueror  it  is  certain,  that  according  to  the 
military  science  of  the  time,  York  was  a  formidable  station,  and  must  have 
been  completely  defended  by  walls  and  ditches.    Henry  IH.  granted  a  patent 

•  In  1832  the  foaDdalions  of  an  infcnlar  lower  were  discOTared  while  maloDg  exco- 
vstioas  in  Msrbt  Street  (late  Jabbe^ste). 
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to  the  Lord  Mayor  to  levy  certain  tolls  in  specie  on  certain  goods  entering 
York,  which  vcas  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fortdficatioDB  of  the 
City ;  and  Drake,  in  his  Ehoracum,  copies  at  length  three  writs  of  mandamut 
issued  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  better  to  enforce  the  tax. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  these  ramparts  were  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  L,  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  place  better  able  to  resist  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Scots,  whose  invasions  he  had  but  too  much  reason  to  espect.  In 
the  re^  of  his  son  and  successor  Edward  n.,  the  Scots  made  Buch  inroads 
into  the  country  as  to  penetrate  even  to  the  very  gates  of  York,  but  without 
dariug  to  undertake  the  siege.  (See  page  135).  In  the  F<Bdera  of  Bjmer 
we  find  the  following  mandate  from  Edward  HI.  to  the  "  Mayor  and  BailiSs 
of  the  City  of  York,"  directing  them  to  repair  the  fortifications,  and  provide 
ammunition  for  the  defence  of  the  place ;  and  the  method  of  defraying  the 
expense  is  characteristic  of  the  lawlessness  of  the  times. 

"  Since  the  Scotch,  our  enemies  and  rebels,  have  thought  fit  to  enter  our 
Kingdom  in  an  hostile  manner  near  Carlisle,  with  all  their  power,  as  we  are 
certainly  informed,"  saya  the  mandate,  "  and  kill,  bum,  destroy,  and  act  other 
mischiefs  as  far  as  they  are  able,  we  have  drawn  doivn  our  army  in  order,  by 
God's  assistance,  to  restrain  their  malice,  and  to  that  end  turn  our  steps 
tonards  that  country  and  those  enemies. 

"We,  considering  our  aforesaid  City  of  York,  especially  whilst  Isabel, 
Queen  of  England,  our  most  dear  mother,  oar  brother  and  Bisters,>K  abide  in 
the  same,  to  be  more  safely  kept  and  guarded ;  least  any  sudden  danger  from 
our  enemies'  approach  should  happen  to  the  said  City ;  or  fear  affright  our 
mother,  brother,  and  sisters,  which  God  avert,  for  want  of  sufficient  ammn- 
nitioQ  and  guard ;  we  strictly  command  and  charge  you,  upon  your  faiths 
and  allegiance,  and  on  the  forfeiture  of  everything  jou  can  fori'eit  to  us,  im- 
mediately at  sight  of  these  presents,  without  escuse  or  delay,  to  inspect  and 
overlook  all  your  walls,  ditcliea  and  ton'ers,  and  ammunition,  proper  for  the 
defence  of  the  said  City;  taking  with  you  such  of  our  faithful  servants  as  will 
be  chosen  for  this  purpose ;  and  to  take  such  order  for  its  defence  that  no 
danger  can  happen  to  the  City  by  neglect  of  such  safeguards. 

"  And  we,  by  those  presents,  give  you  full  power  and  authority  to  distrain 
and  compel  all  and  singular  owners  of  houses  or  rents  in  the  said  City,  or 
merchants,  or  strangers,  inhabiting  the  same,  by  the  seizure  of  their  bodies 
or  goods,  to  ho  aiding  towards  tho  security  of  the  walls,  bulwarks,  or  towers, 
as  you  in  your  own  discretion  shall  think  fit  to  ordain  for  the  making  other 

*  Piince  John  of  Elthuo,  and  tho  Princesses  Joan  and  Elinor. 
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osefol  and  necessary  works  about  it ;  paniehing  all  those  that  ara  found  to 
contradict  or  rebel  against  this  order,  by  imprison ment,  or  nhat  other  methods 
you  think  fiL  Study  therefore  to  use  such  diligence  in  the  execution  of  the 
premises,  that  we  may  find  it  in  tho  effects  of  your  works ;  and  that  we  may 
have  no  occasion  from  your  negligence,  should  dauger  happen,  to  take  severe 
notice  of  you.     Dated  at  Durham,  July  15.  A.  13S7. 

"by  the  Kma." 

In  1538  Leland  visited  York,  and  in  that  ancient  record  called  his  Itine- 
*wy.*  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the  state  of  its  fortifications  at  that 
period : — "  The  towns  of  Yorko  standeth  by  west  aud  est  of  Ouso  rivar 
running  through  it,  but  that  part  that  lyeth  by  est  is  twice  as  grete  in 
building  as  the  other.  Thus  goeth  the  waul  from  the  ripe  (or  bank)  of  Ousa 
of  the  est  part  of  the  cite  of  York.  Fyrst,  a  grete  towre  with  a  chaine  of 
yron  to  cast  over  the  Ouse,  than  another  towre  and  soe  to  Bowdamgate; 
from  Bowdamgate  or  bar  to  Goodramgate  or  bar  x  towres ;  thens  four  towrea 
to  Laythorpe  a  postern  gate,  and  soe  by  a  space  of  two  flite  shottes,  the  blind 
and  deep  water  of  Fosse  coming  out  of  the  forest  of  Galtres,  defended  this 
part  of  the  cite  without  waules ;  then  to  TVaumgate  three  towres  and  thens 
to  Fishergate,  stoppid  np  sins  the  communes  buraid  it  yn  the  tyme  of  King 
Henry  the  seventh.  Thens  to  the  ripe  of  Fosse  have  three  towres,  and  in 
the  three  a  postern ;  and  thens  over  Fosse  by  a  bridge  to  the  castelle.  The 
west  part  of  the  rite  is  thus  jnclosed ;  first  a  turrit,  and  aoo  the  waul  runneth 
over  the  side  of  the  dungeon  of  the  easteOe  on  tho  west  sido  of  Ouse,  right 
agayne  the  castelle  on  the  est  ripe.  The  plotte  of  this  castelle  is  now  called 
Oold  Baile,  and  the  area  and  ditches  of  it  dos  manifestly  appeare.  Betwixt 
the  beginninge  of  the  first  part  of  this  west  wauUe  and  Micklegate  be  ix 
towres ;  and  betwixt  it  and  the  ripe  agayne  of  Ouse  be  xi  towres ;  and  at  this 
xi  towrea  be  a  postern  gate,  and  the  towre  of  it  is  right  agayne  the  eat  towre, 
to  draw  over  the  chain  on  Ouse  betwixt  them." 

The  Siege  of  York  in  1644  damaged  the  walla  very  considerably ;  and  the 
three  following  years  were  employed  in  repairing  them.  Walmgate  Bar  and 
the  walls  around  it  had  anffered  more  than  any  of  the  rest,  on  account  of  the 

•  John  Leland  vu  one  of  the  Cbtplaios  of  EJng  Henry  TUT.,  and  waa  ke^er  or  tbs 
King's  library.  Ha  had  the  tiOa  of  the  "  Boftl  Andquarj,"  and  was  commissioned  by 
Dm  King,  to  peregTiDBifl  England  Euid  Wales,  in  search  of  objeots  of  antiqnit;  in  the 
fibrarieg  of  all  ths  Cathedrals,  Abbafe,  end  Colleges.  Ha  oommenced  the  calleMioa  of 
materials  for  bis  Itintrary  in  1536,  and  eompletsd  it  in  1510;  and  after  his  dralh,  which 
oecKirred  in  lasa,  hia  MS.  collMtioos  came  into  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and 
Aunished  Camden,  Dugdale,  Barton,  and  others  vith  very  valnable  information. 
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batteries  on  Lamel  Mill  Hill.  The  Bar  vaa  moreoTer  nndennined  and  much 
sh^en  by  the  explosion.  The  date  of  the  completion  of  the  repoirB  of  this 
part  (1048)  stands  above  the  srch  of  the  outer  Barbican.  The  walls  between 
Honk  Bar  and  Lajerthorpe  Postern  were  restored  in  1666 ;  and  in  1069, 
those  near  Bootham  Bar  were  repaired  at  the  cost  of  the  City.  In  1673  the 
walls  from  Walmgate  Bar  to  their  terminstion  at  the  BiOd  Tower,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Foss,  were  repaired,  but  they  are  now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  ' 
About  the  year  1700  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  was  paved  with  brick, 
and  thrown  open  to  the  public  aa  a  promenade.  It  appears  that  soon  a^r 
this  date  they  b^n  to  fall  into  decay,  and  as  no  means  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  dilapidation,  the  time  did  not  appear  Ux  off  when  they  would  be 
entirely  destroyed.  But  in  the  year  1831  the  Corporation  granted  a  donsUon 
of  £100.  towards  their  roBtoration,  and  a  considerable  sum  was  raised  by 
subscription  for  the  same  pnrpose.  The  length  of  the  wall  between  North 
Street  Poetem  and  Micklegate  Bar  was  restored  at  a  cost  of  £1,067.  17a.  6d. ; 
and  from  that  Bar  to  Skeldergate  Fostem,  for  £1,736.  Is.  6d.  The  walls 
also  from  Fishergate  Postern,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  little  beyond 
Fishergate  Bar,  were  hkewise  restored.  Walmgate  Bar  and  Barbican,  and 
the  remtunder  of  the  wall  between  that  point  and  Fisbei^ate,  were  restored 
with  the  sum  of  £500.  (increased  by  several  subscriptions)  which  the  Corpo- 
ration received  from  the  Great  North  of  England  Bailway  Company,  for  per- 
misaion  to  erect  the  gateway  to  their  coal  depot  near  North  Street  Postern.* 
Nearly  the  whole  circle  of  the  ancient  fortifications  is  now  open  to  the  public, 
and  forms  a  most  delightful  promenade,  at  once  commanding  the  advant^es 
of  the  purest  air  and  most  pleasing  prospects ;  embracing — within  the  walls 
— the  noble  Cathedral  in  some  of  its  finest  points  of  view;  the  picturesque 
ruina  of  St  Mary's  Abbey;  the  Boman  Multangular  Tower;  the  classical 
building  (the  Museum)  and  elegant  grounds  of  the  Yorksliire  Philosophical 
Society;  the  venerable  Guild-Hall,  rising  from  the  water's  edge;  and  the 
Castle  and  Clifford's  Tower,  its  ancient  keep.  And  beyond  the  walls  the 
views  are  extensive  and  delightful,  embracing  the  beaotiful  Quae,  Sevems's 
Hill,  and  other  interesting  objects.    The  walls  completely  encompass  that 

•  "  Probabl7  it  is  not  generdlj  known,"  aaje  Mr.  WsllbeloTed,  in  one  of  hia  uotas  to  the 
aathor  of  York  and  ilt  Vietnitf/, "  tliat  the  last  reparatiou  of  the  walla  originalsd  vi^i 
a  few  pafBOUs  uizIods  to  walk  in  the  '  old  -mtji,'  who  fiinned  an  Association  called '  The 
Foot-path  AsBooiBtlon.'  At  a  meeting  of  the  associatDrB,  ons  membor  proposed  that  the 
walk  on  the  walla  Bhonld  be  connderad  a«  a  eamMon  feet-path.  A  remlntion  to  that 
efibot  brought  the  state  of  the  walla  under  the  notioe  of  the  Assoniation,  and  auocesaltal 
I  taken,  terminaliiig  in  a  genenl  and  complete  repair.' 
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part  of  the  City  nhich  is  situated  on  tbe  nestera  side  of  the  riyer  Ouse. 
Commencing  near  the  river,  at  Sheldergate  Fosteni,  the  promenade  is  perfect, 
and  the  walk  delightful — paaaing  Micklegate  Bar  and  the  Railnaj  Station — 
till  we  reach  again  the  bank  of  the  river  at  North  Street  Postern.  Here  the 
wall  terminates  with  a  picturesque  old  tower,  from  which  a  chain  was  for- 
merly attached  across  the  river  to  Lendal  Tower  on  the  opposite  aide.  From 
the  latter  tower  the  wall  may  be  traced  in  the  Museum  gardens,  running 
towards  the  entrance  lodge ;  and  from  St  Leonard's  Hospital  (adjacent  to 
the  lodge)  to  the  Multangular  Tower,  from  whence  it  takes  an  easterly  direc- 
tion past  the  Manor  House,  now  the  Wilberforce  School  for  the  Blind.  From 
hence  there  is  an  interruption,  till  we  arrive  at  Bootham  Bar,  from  whence 
it  extends  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  Monk  Bar.  This  part  of  the  wall 
IB  in  good  repair,  but  has  no  public  walk  upon  it ;  and  a  good  view  of  it  may 
be  obtained  from  Lord  Mayor's  Walk.  From  Monk  Bar  the  wall  sweeps  in 
a  southern  direction  to  Layerthorpe,  and  is  in  good  preservation,  and  open 
to  the  public.  From  Layerthorpe  Foatem,  which  stood  near  Layerthorpe 
Bridge,  to  the  Red  Tower,  the  river  Fobs  and  the  marshy  ground  adjoining 
it,  sufficiently  protected  the  City,  and  rendered  a  wall  unnece3sai7.  As 
before  intimated,  the  wall  from  the  Red  Tower  to  Walmgate  Bar  is  much 
decayed;  but  from  the  latter  place  to  its  terminalion  at  Fishergate  Postern, 
it  ia  in  good  repair,  and  the  promenade  is  open. 

The  dilapidated  walls  from  Walmgate  Bar  to  the  Red  Tower,  a  distance 
of  nearly  3S0  yards,  are  about  to  be  restored,  and  when  this  is  effected,  the 
whole  c^  the  walls  will  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  repair.  Thot^h  this  latter 
portion  of  the  ramparts  is  particularly  interesting,  owing  to  its  being  the 
oldest  part  of  the  time  honoured  walls  of  this  ancient  City,  and  to  its  having 
peculioriUes  which  no  other  portion  possesses — being  bnilt  on  a  series  of 
rude  and  irregular  arches,  on  account  of  the  unsound  nature  of  the  soil — an 
attempt  to  destroy  it  has  been  lately  made.  The  Local  Board  of  Health 
Committee,  at  the  instigation,  it  is  said,  of  an  interested  Individual,  recently 
TecoDunended  that  this  portion  of  the  walls  should  be  pulled  dovm ;  and  the 
chief  reason  given  by  the  despoilera  for  the  proposed  act  of  Vandalism,  was 
that  their  removal  would  improve  the  health  of  the  locaUty  (a  sheer  fallacy), 
and  that  the  «te  of  the  walla  being  made  available  for  buUding  purposes, 
might  be  sold  for  from  £9,000.  to  £9,000. 

Such  a  recommendation,  and  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  very  naturally 
aroused  the  feelings  of  the  citizens,  who  are  justly  proud  of  the  antiquities 
they  possess,  and  anxious  carefully  to  preserve  them.    The  Yorkshire  Antl- 
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quarian  Club,  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  and  others  interested  in 
the  protectioa  of  the  ancient  remains  of  the  City,  lost  no  time  ia  memori- 
alizing the  Council.  The  memorial  of  the  latter  Society  was  signed  by  the 
Arehbishep  of  York,  and  no  less  than  eight  peers  of  the  realm,  besides  a 
great  number  of  influential  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Citj"  and  County. 
At  tho  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  City  Council,  on  Monday,  February  ISth, 
1855 — a  day  to  be  held  memorable  by  tho  local  antiquarian — these  memo- 
rials were  read,  and  the  whole  sulyect  of  tho  proposed  act  of  desecration  was 
ably  discussed.  Honour  to  those  members  of  the  Council  who  supported  the 
resolution,  that  tho  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Health  Committee,  recom- 
mending, the  removal  of  the  walls,  be  not  confirmed,  but  that  the  walls  be 
repaired  and  retained,  provided  their  restoration  can  be  effected  by  public 
subscription.  Honour  to  Mr.  Alderman  Leeman,  and  the  other  gentlemen 
who  ably  pointed  out  the  great  value  of  these  relics  of  antiquity,  and  justly 
contended  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  be  removed,  the  demolition  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  walls  might  soon  follow. 

To  the  delight  of  all  the  lovers  of  antiquities  in  Yorkshire,  that  spirit  of 
Vandalism,  which  at  former  periods  sanctioned  the  destruction  of  the  beau- 
tiful ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  even  by  allowing  its  elegantly  carved 
Gtfiue-work  to  be  burnt  into  lime;  that  same  spirit  which  had  contemplated 
the  removal  of  Clifford's  Tower,  and  the  cutting  down  of  the  magnificent 
trees  on  the  New  Walk ;  and  which  would  now  sweep  away  these  venerated 
ramparts,  was  suppressed  at  the  above-mentioned  meeting  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-two.  Those  who  voted  for  the  retention  of  tho  walls  were  Mr.  Aid. 
Leeman,  Mr.  Aid.  Meek,  Mr.  Aid.  Wood,  Mr.  Aid.  Evers,  Mr.  Aid. 
BichardsoD,  the  Sheriff,  Messrs.  Parkinson,  Woollens,  E.  B.  Anderson,  Q. 
Steward,  Clark,  Bell,  Craven,  Shilleto,  Hunt,  Watkinson,  Hands,  E.  Calvert, 
Wilkinson,  Husband,  E.  Allen,  Douglas,  Smith,  Scholefield,  Clark,  John 
Meek,  Lambert,  Yallow,  and  J.  Allen.  And  the  parties  in  favour  of  the 
demolition  of  the  walls  were  Mr.  Aid.  Seymour,  Mr.  Aid.  Bowntree,  Messrs. 
F.  Calvert,  Wilberforce,  Thompson,  Scott,  and  Mann.  It  was  then  agreed 
that  a  subscription  should  be  at  once  entered  into,  in  order  that  the  vote 
which  had  been  come  to  might  be  carried  out,  and  tho  walls  repaired. 

The  circumference  of  the  ramparts  or  walls  of  York,  according  to  Drake, 
from  a  survey  made  in  August,  1665,  is  two  miles,  three  furlongs,  and  nine^ 
six  yards  (an  extent  littlo  inferior  to  that  of  the  old  walls  of  London,  which 
was  only  three  miles),  made  up  of  the  following  distances  between  the  prin- 
cipal entrances : — 
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Bed  Tower  to  Walmgiito  Bar  . , 
Thence  to  Fiabergote  Fostorn  . . 
Tlience  to  CaGtle^te  Postern  > . 
Thenca  to  SkeMergate  Postem 

Thenca  to  Micklegnte  Bar 

Thence  to  North  Street  Postem 
Tlience  to  Bootliom  Bat    


Bronght  forword  . . 

Booth&m  Bar  to  Monk  Bar 

Thence  to  Layerthorpe  Bridge  . . 
Thence  to  the  Ited  Tover 

Total 


The  fortified  vaUla  round  York,  and  those  at  Chester,  are  the  only 
or  this  kind  of  military  architecture  on  bo  extensive  a  scale  in  the  Eingdi 
The  Corporation  of  York  arc  iavcsted  with  an  annual  income  for  the  nii 
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Upper  walls  and  torrets  are  constructed  of  a  fine  white  limestone,  and  the 
difference  of  stjle  as  well  as  of  materials,  ehowa  that  the  work  is  of  two  dif- 
ferent periods.  Above  the  gate  is  a  shield  of  anna,  suspended  from  a  garter, 
of  Sir  John  Lister  KayQ,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1737,  and  beneatU  is  the 
inscription,  now  nearly  defaced,  "  Eenovata,  a.d.  hdccxxxvii."  Higher  up 
on  the  building  are  the  royal  arms  of  Old  France  and  England,  quarterly, 
between  those  of  the  City  of  York,  all  emblazoned  in  colours.  Over  each 
shield  is  a  small  Gothic  canopy,  and  above  the  royal  arms  is  a  helmet  crested 
with  a  Hon  passant  gardant,  the  whole  gilt.  These  arms  and  crest  were 
painted  and  gild  anew  in  1837,  and  are  now  much  in  want  of  similar  treat- 
ment. On  the  City  «de  are  the  arms  of  France  and  England  quarterly. 
The  adjacent  walla  are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  time  of  Edward 
I.,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  present  Bar  probably  belongs  to  the  same 
period.  It  has,  however,  been  objected  that  the  ahields  on  it  show  that  it 
was  not  built  earUer  than  the  days  of  Edward  III.,  but  the  origin  of  these 
ornaments  is  not  suCBcient  evidence  of  the  date  of  the  Bar  Itself.  "What- 
ever may  be  the  obscurity  as  to  the  precise  origin,  there  can  be  no  doubt," 
says  a  good  authority,  "  but  that  the  fortification,  which  was  once  a.  woi^  of 
considerable  magnitude  and  importance,  was  erected  when  the  nse  of  artil- 
lery was  unknown." 

"  It  appears  by  a  record  in  the  Pipe  0£&ce,"  writes  Mr.  Drake,  "  that  one 
Benedict  Fitz-Engelram  gave  half  a  mark  for  licenae  to  build  a  certain  house 
upon  this  Bar,  and  siipence  annual  rent  for  having  it  hereditary,  the  eighth 
of  Richard  I.  (1197),  But  this  does  not  ascertain  the  age  of  the  present 
structure.  Yet  I  observe  '^ejleurs  delis  ia  the  royal  arms  are  not  confined 
to  the  number  of  three,  which  puts  it  out  of  doubt  that  they  were  placed 
there  before  the  tame  of  Henry  V. ;  who  was  the  first  that  gave  that  par- 
ticnlar  number  in  his  bearing." 

The  Barbican  was  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  Bar  itself,  and  by  its 
removal  the  latter  now  stands  nearly  as  it  was  when  first  it  was  built.  The 
two  small  doors  which  opened  from  the  lateral  turrets  upon  the  battlements 
of  the  Barbican,  are  still  visible,  and  since  tbs  alterations  in  1836,  they  have 
had  a  very  singular  appearance.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  if  walking  from  Edinburgh  to  York  would  induce  the  Corporation  of 
York  to  preserve  this  Barbican,  he  would  gladly  nndertake  the  journey. 

Mr.  Brake,  describing  this  entrance  when  he  wrote  in  1736,  says,  "  This 
Bar  is  strengthened  by  an  outer  gate,  which  had  a  massy  iron  chain  that 
went  across,  then  a  portcullis,  and  lastly  a  mighty  strong  double  wooden 
gate,  which  closed  in  every  night  at  the  usual  hour.    It  has  the  character 
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altogether,  as  to  tmcient  fortificatioo,  to  be  as  uoble  and  august  a  port  as  moet 
in  Europe."  Since  Drake's  time,  various  alteratiooB  and  mutilations  have 
occurred  in  this  venerable  pUe.  The  outer  gale,  the  maasy  chain,  and  the 
portcnllie,  nhich  was  a  large  wooden  grate,  with  iron  spikes  at  the  bottom, 
have  all  disappeared.  In  1754,  the  gate  or  arched  footway  on  the  ircBt  side 
of  the  Bar  was  erected,  and  the  archwaj  on  the  east  side  of  it  was  part  of 
the  alteration  of  1830. 

Many  historical  events  are  connected  with  this  Bar,  and  many  of  the 
Monarchs  of  England,  who  have  honoured  York  with  their  presence,  have 
passed  beneath  its  portals.  It  was  here  tltat  thej  were  generally  received  by 
the  Corporation  in  all  the  civic  state  and  splendour  of  those  days.  This  is 
the  Bar  upon  which  it  was  customary  to  expose  the  heads  aud  mutilated  re- 
mains of  traitors  after  execution.  The  top  of  the  tower  is  covered  with  lead, 
and  commands  a  most  interesting  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
ascent  to  the  tower,  and  to  the  walls  adjoining  it,  is  by  a  double  Sight  of 
stone  steps  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  The  apartments  in  the  tower  of  this, 
as  well  as  in  the  towers  of  Monk  Bar  and  Walmgate  Bar,  are  now  inhabited 
by  some  of  the  police  of  the  City,  and  their  families.  The  tower  of  fiootham 
Bar  is  unoccupied. 

Sootham  Bar,  the  entrance  from  the  north,  is  an  ancient  structure,  chiefly 
built  of  the  grit  stone  generally  used  by  the  Romans,  and  has  a  circular  arch 
similar  to  Micklegate  Bar.  "  The  structure  of  this  port,"  says  Drake,  "  is 
very  ancient,  being  almost  wholly  built  of  grit,  but  wanting  that  symmetry 
80  very  conspicuous  in  Micklegate  Bar.  It  is  certaialy  Gothic,  though  built 
of  Roman  materials.  The  inside  was  rebuilt  with  free  stono  in  1719."  The 
Barbican  was  removed  in  1831,  and  the  whole  structure  narrowly  escaped 
removal ;  the  interference  of  the  citizens,  in  public  meeting  assembled  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1833,  alono  preserved  tbo  venerable  relic.  A  sum  of  £300. 
was  raised  by  subscription  (the  Corporation  gave  £100.,  provided  the  inhabi- 
tants would  raise  £1^00.),  aud  tbo  exterior  and  interior  was  substantially 
repaired.  At  the  same  time  the  street  at  the  west  side  of  the  Bar  was 
widened,  and  a  new  and  excellent  approach  to  the  City  formed,  called  St. 
Leonard's  Place.  The  Barbican  had  embattled  turrets  at  the  angles.  On 
the  top  of  the  outer  front  of  the  tower  are  the  remains  of  three  stono  figures, 
similar  to  those  on  Micklegate  Bar.  Previously  to  the  reparations  iu  IBSl, 
there  was  in  the  inner  front,  facing  the  City,  a  large  niche  over  the  arch, 
which  contained  a  stone  figure  of  a  King,  much  mutilated.  By  some  it  was 
supposed  to  represent  Ebrauc,  the  presumed  founder  of  York ;  but  it  was 
evidentlr  of  more  modem  costume,  and  was  most  probably  a  statue  of  Kins 
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James  I.  There  are  arches  on  each  dde  of  the  gate  for  foot  passeDgen, 
and  the  portcullis  still  letiuns  its  ancient  position  ovei  the  outer  arch. 

Monk  Bar,  irhich  formH  the  approach  from  Scariwrongfa,  Malton,  and  the 
east,  is  a  Btately  gate,  with  a  circular  arch.  The  fonndation  is  of  grit  stone, 
and  on  the  exterior  of  the  tower  front  are  the  arms  of  Old  France  quartered 
with  those  of  England;  which  circumstance  bespeaks  its  antiquity.  Abore 
the  shield  is  a  matilsted  helmet  beneath  a  Gothic  canopy ;  and  on  the  battle- 
ments of  the  turrets  are  stone  figures  in  a  menacing  posture.  The  doors  and 
Barbican  were  removed  in  1815,  but  the  ancient  portcullis  is  sUll  remaining. 
Mr.  Britton  considers  this  gate  as  probably  the  most  curious  and  perfect 
specimen  of  this  sort  of  arohitecture  in  the  Kingdom ;  and  therefore  very  in- 
teresting to  the  antiquary  and  architect.  Idonk  Bar  is  the  lofliest  of  the 
four,  and  la  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  castellated  architecture  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  fourteenth  century.  This  Bar,  we  are  told  by  Drake,  was  for- 
merly made  use  of  as  a  prison  for  freemen  of  the  City ;  and  the  two  atoriea 
of  vaulted  chambers  in  the  tower  were  formerly  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
gateway  roof  is  groined,  and  the  City  front  displays  several  windows  with 
mullions  and  pltun  arched  beads.  There  is  a  thoroughlare  for  foot  pas- 
sengers on  each  side  of  the  Bar,  of  modem  erection.  The  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  country  from  the  top  of  the  tower  is  truly  delightful. 

WalmgaU  Bar,  situated  at  the  end  of  Walmgate,  is  the  entrance  into  York 
from  Beverley,  Hull,  &c.,  and  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name,  by  corrupt  pro- 
nunciation, from  the  great  Roman  Road,  called  Watling  Street.  This  Bar 
slilL  retains  its  Barbican  and  portcullis,  as  well  as  a  great  portion  of  the  old 
oak  door  and  wicket  of  the  main  gateway,  and  is  now  a  faithful  representa- 
Uon  of  the  defences  placed  near  the  principal  entrances  of  fortiSed  towns  in 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  built  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others,  being  square, 
with  embattled  turrets  at  the  angles.  Towards  the  foundation  are  some  large 
blocks  of  grit ;  but  the  arches,  £c.,  are  modem,  having  undergone  a  thorough 
repair  in  1648,  after  this  gate  bad  been  almost  demolished  by  the  Parliament- 
arian army  during  the  Civil  War  of  that  period. 

The  main  building  of  the  Bar  belongs  to  the  time  of  Edward  I. ;  and  the 
Barbican,  which  has  a  pointed  arch,  to  the  time  of  Edward  HI.  Over  the 
outor  gateway  are  the  arms  of  Henry  V.,  and  an  inscription  denoting  that 
the  whole  building  was  restored  by  the  Corporation  of  York,  in  1840,  Sir 
William  Stephenson  Clark,  knight,  being  Lord  Mayor ;  and  over  the  gate  of 
the  Barbican  are  the  City  Arms,  and  the  date  "  1648,"  shewing  the  time  of 
its  repair  after  the  siege  of  1044.  The  coat  of  the  restoration  in  1840  was 
£600.    Attached  to  the  City  front  is  an  extraneous  erection  of  wood  and 
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pkster  of  two  atories.  The  lower  story  ia  supported  by  two  Tuscan  coltnnns ; 
the  front  of  the  first  story  is  alao  adorned  with  two  columns  of  tho  same 
order;  and  the  second  has  Ionic  piU&rs  with  an  architrave  and  comico. 

FitiurgaU  Bar,  which  stands  at  the  end  of  St.  Oeoi^e  Street,  was  walled 
np  from  the  lime  of  Henry  VH.  to  the  month  of  October,  18Q7,  when,  in 
conseqaence  of  the  formation  of  the  new  maricet  for  cattle  on  tbe  outside  of 
this  part  of  the  walls,  it  was  agtun  opened.  It  consists  of  a  plain  centre  arch, 
with  two  narrow  arches  for  foot  passengers.  There  is  no  tower  over  the 
gate,  and  the  arch  is  in  a  great  measure  new.  Leland  tells  us  that  this  Bar 
was  burnt  in  time  of  Henry  Vll.  by  tho  peasantry  of  Yorkshire,  who  took 
tbe  City,  and  would  have  beheaded  Sir  Bichard  Yoriie,  then  Lord  Mayor ; 
and  that  the  Bar  was  then  blocked  np. 

Otqi  this  gateway  on  each  side  are  sculptures  and  insoiiptions.  On  the 
exterior  is  one  representing  Sir  William  Todd,  merchant,  who  was  a  great 
benefoctor  to  the  reparation  of  the  walls,  on  which  ia  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  "A.  Dm.  CCCC".  LXXXVIT.  S'.  Willm.  Tod,  knyght  &  moir  jon— 
ates  some  tyme  was  scbyriffe  did  this  coat  himself."  Over  this  inaoription 
was  formerly  a  piece  of  rude  sculpture,  representing  a  senator  in  his  robes, 
and  a  female  kneeling  by  bim.  The  other  inscription  is  on  the  City  side, 
and  placed  under  the  arms  of  the  City.     It  is  as  follows :  "  A".  DOMING 

M.  CCCC.  LXXXVU.     Sir  William  Tod  knight  L mayro  this  wal  was 

mayde  in  his  dayes  IX  yerdye." 

Fuhergatt  Fottem,  the  only  one  of  the  old  posterns  now  remuning,  is 
ntoated  at  the  termination  of  tho  walls  in  Fishergate,  and  is  a  solid  square 
stone  building  with  a  tiled  roof.  It  was  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  is  singular  for  its  beaufy  and  exactness  of  symmetry,  as 
well  as  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  species  of  defence  placed  near  small 
gates  and  sally  ports.  The  only  openings  in  tbe  walls  towards  the  exterior 
are  two  narrow  windows  immediately  beneath  the  roof,  which  ia  made  as  far 
as  possible  to  defend  them.  From  these  elevated  vrindows  boiling  oil,  pitch, 
Btones,  and  every  desoriptdon  of  deadly  missile,  were  showered  down  upon 
the  besiegers  near  the  gate.  It  has  a  low  pointed  arched  footway,  and  was 
BO  contrived  with  a  view  to  prevent  ingress  except  in  a  stooping  attitude, 
which  wonld,  of  course,  give  the  defenders  an  advantage.  Adjoining  to  this 
gateway  are  some  remains  of  Roman  masonry,  principally  arches  of  grit  stone. 

8keldergaU  Postern  formerly  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but 
the  bnilding  was  removed  in  1B08.  This  postern  has  been  in  some  measure 
replaced  by  a  new  circular  arch  over  the  road  leading  to  the  Ci^  Gaol,  ereet^d 
in  1831.    There  is  a  ferry  boat  kept  near  the  site  of  this  postern,  which 
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opens  &  commanication  trith  the  New  Walk.  This  feny  is  rented  from  the 
CoqMTation  by  r  persou  whose  du^  it  is  to  be  ooDstantljr  in  attenduice 
during  the  day. 

Nortk  Street  Postern,  at  the  tormioatioti  of  the  walls  at  North  Street,  has 
been  replaced  by  a  new  and  handsome  arch  for  carriages,  and  two  side  arches 
for  foot  pasaengers,  erected  in  19 10,  hj  the  Great  North  of  EngUnd  Railway 
Company.  For  permission  to  build  this  entrance  and  obtain  a  road  into 
North  Street,  this  company  paid  the  Corporation  jESOO.,  which  sum  has  been 
expended  in  restoring  Walmgato  Bar  and  Barbican.  The  tower  of  North 
Street  Postern,  which  is  still  in  existence,  was  the  connecting  link  between 
the  west  and  east  lines  of  fortification.  Its  form  is  circolar,  and  it  was  used 
for  the  doable  purpose  of  a  postom  and  a  watob  tower  for  the  river.  There 
is  a  ferry  at  this  postern,  which  communicates  with  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  person  who  rents  it  from  the  Corporation  resides  in  the  ancient 
tower. 

Lendid  Toicer  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  quotation  from  Leland  at  a  preceding  page,  when  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  City  were  complete,  a  strong  iron  chain  passed  across  the  river 
from  each  of  these  towers.*'  lu  the  directions  issued  by  the  Corporatjon  in 
I5S0,  when  they  expected  a  siege  by  the  rebel  Earls,  "  all  boats,  pinks,  and 
lighters,"  were  ordered  to  range  themselves  within  this  chain.  Sir  Thomas 
Widdrington  mentions  a.  postern  at  Lendal,  but  no  remains  of  any  such 
building  are  now  to  be  seen. 

The  ancient  Castle  or  Keep  on  Baile  Hill,  was  intended  to  serve  a  some- 
what amilar  purpose  as  a  corresponding  station  to  Clifford's  Tower,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river. 

Victoria  Bar  is  the  name  given  to  the  arch  through  the  walls  from  Bishop- 
hill  to  Clementhorpe,  whiob  was  erected  by  suhscription  in  1838.  On 
opening  the  wall  a  small  gateway  was  found  to  have  been  anciently  in  the 
same  place. 

Castlegalc  Poattm,  which  stood  very  near  the  ruins  of  Clifford's  Tower,  and 
in  the  direct  road  to  the  village  of  Fulford,  possessed  no  peculiar  feature.    It 

•  Lendal  Tower  was  formerly  eoiiTertod  into  a  warebaase,  and  in  10B2  it  was 
tboroughlj  rejmireil,  anil  an  enijino  was  placed  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
inbttbilantB  with  water,  lu  ia:tO  the  engine  was  placed  in  a  new  engine  house;  and  in 
1840  the  walerworks  vera  altogether  ntmoved  U)  AcDmb  Landing.  Thia  tower  was 
nused  b^  the  laU  Waterworks  CompaDj,  and  ia  considerably  bigher  than  that  on  the 
opposite  side,  beini;  about  Qfly-eigbt  foot  above  the  level  of  tbe  groimd.  It  is  still  in 
(he  posBcasion  of  tbe  present  Waterworks  Compauj. 
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was  taken  down  in  May,  18S6,  on  commencing  the  new  works  at  the  gaol. 
Mt.  Davies,  in  one  of  his  interesting  lectares  at  the  York  Inatituta,  to]d  ns, 
that  in  the  garden  of  some  cottages  close  to  this  postern  "there  once  was 
kept  that  instrument  of  punishment — the  ducking  stool — nhich  was  brought 
into  requisition  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  females  who  might  be  called 
common  scolds,  this  being  effected  by  placing  them  in  the  stool,  and  {dun- 
ging them  three  times  overhead  in  the  liTOi.  This  custom  was  not  disused 
until  about  one  hundred  years  ago ;  but  now  we  live  in  more  gallant  times," 
he  continued, "  when  any  one  might  indulge  their  loquacity  with  impunity."* 

LayerthorpB  Pottem  was  situated  at  the  end  of  Layerthorpo  Bridge,  with 
the  river  Fobs  running  in  front.  It  was  defended  by  a  partcullis,  and  when 
the  City  was  in  a  fortified  state,  was  an  important  and  well  guarded  post.  It 
was  removed  when  the  present  bridge  over  the  Fobs  at  this  point  was  erected 
in  1699,  in  the  place  of  the  old  and  inconvenient  arches,  which  previously 
stood  here. 

The  extensive  and  beautiful  Tadoi  arch,  throngh  which  the  railway  enters 
the  City,  was  erected  in  1840,  and  from  the  City  Walls  near  it  may  be  seen, 
on  the  ontside,  the  original  depth  of  the  scarp  and  counter  scarp,  in  other 
words,  of  the  ditch  which  defended  the  base  of  the  wall.  This  is  the  only 
place  where  these  features  of  the  ciroumvallation  are  preserved  entire. 

Besides  these  Bars  and  Posterns,  there  were  at  different  distances  in  the 
walls  several  small  rooms  or  cells,  and  numerous  towers,  a  few  of  which  yet 
remain.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  called  the  Mulbtnffular  Tower,  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Mnsenm.  This  interesting  relic  of  the  Roman  era  con- 
sists of  ft  portion  of  the  wall  of  a  large  tower,  having  ten  sides  of  a  nearly 

•  The  paDtBhment  of  the  Cuaking  or  Duclcit^  Stool,  or  TutnbrtU,  was  sncieDtlj  in- 
flicted Dpon  persooB  for  minor  tranagreeBions.  The  onlprit  was  plaeed  in  a  atool  or  diair, 
and  immergod  ovarhsad  and  ears,  in  ttercort,  in  some  mnddj  or  stinkiiig  pood.  The 
Borrov  laws  consigij  m&n  to  tho  pillory,  and  toiQqq  to  tJie  oacking  stool  or  fambrell. 
These  laws  particnlar];  refer  to  the  frauds  committed  bybrevere  itnd  bakers,  and  orders 
justice  to  be  done  npon  them  h;  sobjeoting  tbem  to  the  diEoipline  of  the  oncking  stool 
for  t^air  third  oflbnce.  In  the  "Aoles  Marie"  It  ii  eipresslf  provided  "that  the  women 
pertarbstooris  for  sltafrie  of  money  or  vtherwf  se,  salbe  takin  and  put  Tpone  the  eokstiileB 
of  eurie  bargh  or  towne."  In  the  Smon  tongao  euck,  or  guck,  sigmfiea  to  scold  or  brawl, 
talten  from  the  bird  cuckoo,  or  gockoo  ;  and  ing  in  that  language  aigniflea  water.  In 
the  north  of  England  the  common  people  prononnce  it  ducking-stool,  which  perhaps  ma; 
have  epmng  from  the  Belgic  or  Tealonio  dueken,  to  diye  tmder  water.  This  machine, 
which  has  also  been  called  the  trebucket  or  trap-door,  was  eiMbited  in  terroreia  to  keep 
that  nnrolj  member,  the  female  tongne,  in  due  subjectian,  bat  man;  instances  occnr  of 
hardj  females.  «ha  have  unJaiintadl;  braved  the  poni^meut  rather  than  Eurrender  the 
invaluable  privilege  which  a  woman  holds  most  dear. 
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regnlai  thirteen  sided  ^ure,  forming  nine  obtuse  auglea,  whence  it  deriTes 
its  name.  Antiquarians  nearly  all  agree  that  this  tower  and  the  wall  ad- 
joining it,  is  a  portion  of  the  fortificationB  of  the  Roman  station  of  Eboracam ; 
and  though  built  probablj'  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  of  the  Chriet- 
tian  era,  they  are  in  a  remarkably  good  state  of  preservation,  considering  the 
danger  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  amidst  the  various  vicissitudefl 
which  the  City  of  York  has  experienced  during  the  long  and  often  mnch 
troubled  period  that  has  el^>sed  since  Britain  was  abandoned  by  the  Romans. 

Dr.  Lister,  in  describing  these  remains  to  the  Royal  Society,  says,  "  Care- 
fully viewing  the  antiquities  of  York,  the  dwelling  of  at  least  two  of  the 
Roman  Emperors — Severus  and  Constantiua — I  found  part  of  a  wall  yet 
standing,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  that  time.  It  is  the  sontli  wall  of  the  Mint 
Yard,  and  consists  of  a  multangular  tower,  which  did  lead  to  Bootham  Bar, 
and  part  of  a  wall  which  ran  the  length  of  Coning  Street,  as  he  who  shall 
attentively  view  it  on  both  sides  may  discern.  The  outside  to  the  river  is 
faced  with  a  very  small  laxitm  qaadratum  of  about  four  inches  thick,  and  laid 
in  levels  like  our  modem  brickwork.  The  length  of  the  stones  is  not  ob- 
served, but  they  are  as  they  fell  out,  in  hewing.  From  the  foundation  twenty 
courses  of  these  small  squared  stones  are  laid,  and  over  them  five  conrsea  of 
Roman  bricks.  These  bricks  are  placed  some  lengthways,  some  endways  in 
the  walls,  and  were  called  latent  diatoni;  after  these  five  conrses  of  brick, 
other  twenty-two  courses  of  smaU  square  stones,  as  before  described,  are  laid, 
which  raise  the  wall  some  feet  higher,  and  then  fire  more  conrses  of  the  same 
Roman  bricks ;  beyond  which  the  wall  is  imperfect,  and  capped  with  modern 
building.  In  all  this  height  there  is  not  any  casement  or  loop-hole,  but  one 
entire  and  uniform  wall;  from  which  we  may  infer  that  this  wall  was  built 
some  courses  h^her,  after  the  same  order.  The  bricks  were  to  be  as 
thoroughs,  or  as  it  were  so  many  new  foundations,  to  that  which  vras  to  be 
fiuperstmcted,  and  to  bind  the  two  sides  firmly  together;  for  the  wall  itself 
is  only  faced  with  small  square  stone,  and  the  middle  thereof  filled  with 
mortar  and  pebble. '> 

The  exterior  of  the  tower  exhibits  the  rude  repairs  it  has  received  in  later 
times,  and  the  portion  may  be  plainly  discerned,  which  was  rtused  upon  it 
when  it  was  made  part  of  the  wall  of  York  in  the  middle  ages.  The  masonry 
of  the  interior  of  the  tower  is  remarkably  fresh  and  perfect,  owing  to  its 
having  been  concealed  for  many  ages  by  an  accumulation  of  soil,  which  has 

•  Dr.  Langwith,  wbo  telU  ni  that  (his  meOiod  of  building  witli  briok  and  stone  was 
ori^niUj  African,  obBerreatlut  u  Sevems  irasui  AAioan  bybirtli,  it  is  highly  probabl* 
that  it  WB8  introduaod  here  b;  that  Emperor. 
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onlf  noeatij  been  removed.  A  biubII  portion  of  a  wkU  is  remaining,  which 
appears  to  have  divided  the  tower  into  two  equal  portdons.  The  diameter  of 
the  whole  interior  at  the  base  or  floor,  is  about  33i  feet.  The  lower  com- 
partments had  a  mortar  floor  laid  upon  ewad,  and  having  no  light  bat  from 
the  entrance,  Mr.  Wellbeloved  thinks  that  they  may  have  been  used  as  de- 
positories of  stores  or  arms.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  timber  floor  at  the 
height  of  about  five  feet  above  this,  and  a  third  floor  about  nine  feet  higher 
ap.  These  upper  apartments  had  each  a  narrow  window  or  aperture,  so 
placed  as  to  enable  those  within  to  observe  what  was  passing  without  on  the 
line  of  each  wall ;  and  this  circumstance  leads  to  the  supposition  that  they 
had  been  used  as  guard  rooms.  The  opening  of  these  apertures  externally 
was  not  more  than  six  iacbes  in  vridtb,  but  within  it  expanded  to  about  five 
feet.  The  Boman  wall  directs  its  course  irom  the  angle  tower  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  and  has  been  traced  as  far  as  Bootham  £ar,  where  the 
fonndations  and  some  interesting  fragments  of  the  old  Roman  gate  were 
discovered.  Between  the  Multangular  Tower  and  the  ancient  gate,  remains 
of  two  wall  towers  and  one  entire  small  chamber  have  been  found  buried 
with  the  modem  wall  of  the  City.  These  towers,  and  the  wall  connected 
with  them,  were  removed  when  the  new  entrance  into  the  City  through  St. 
Leonard's  Place  was  formed.  The  other  Boman  wall  ran  finm  the  angle 
tower  in  the  direction  of  Lendal  and  Coney  Street. 

"  The  Multangular  Tower  with  the  veXl  adjoining  it,"  writes  Mr.  Well- 
beloved,  "is  the  only  portion  of  the  fortifications  of  Eburacum  or  Roman 
York,  ^sting  above  ground.  But  in  excavating  for  sewers  and  other  pur- 
poses, various  portions  of  the  foundations  of  such  fortifications  have  been 
found :  by  means  of  which  the  exact  extent  of  one  side,  and  the  direcUon  of 
two  other  sides  of  the  Boman  Station  have  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
No  distinct  traces  of  a  fourth  side  have  yet  been  found,  or  if  found,  noticed 
by  any  antiquary.  It  can  only  be  conjectured  that  it  nearly  coiacided  with 
the  rampart  and  wall  connected  with  Monk  Bar  and  Layerthorpe  Bridge. 
If  this  conjecture,  justified  by  what  is  certainly  known  of  the  three  other 
walls  of  the  Roman  Station,  be  adopted,  it  appears  that  Roman  York  occupied 
comparatively  a  small  portion  of  the  site  of  modem  York,  and  that  it  was 
entirely  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Ouse;  the  south  side  being  occupied 
as  recent  discoveries  have  clearly  shown,  by  extensive  baths,  temples,  villas, 
and  places  of  burial;  on  the  road  leading  from  Eburacum  to  Calcaria  (Tad- 
caster),  the  next  station  towards  the  south." 

The  same  loomed  antiquaiy  places  the  Boman  bridge  over  the  Ouse  higher 
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np  the  river  thaa  the  present  one.  He  thinks  that  it  waa  thrown  across 
from  about  St.  Helen's  Square  to  Tanner  Rov. 

For  ageB  the  Roman  Multangular  Tover  remained  in  a  neglected  state, 
nntil  it  came  Into  the  hands  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  in  18S0, 
and  nbcD  the  accamulation  of  nibhtsh,  vhich  had  been  collected  for  cen- 
turies, was  cleared  away,  several  English  coins  of  various  dates  were  dis- 
covered near  the  surface,  while  many  Roman  coins  were  found  iu  the  bottom. 
And  if  aay  doubt  existed  of  its  Roman  origin,  it  has  been  entirely  removed 
by  the  discovery  of  Roman  legionary  inscriptions  on  some  stones  in  the  lower 
courses  of  the  interior.  Sir  H.  C.  Englefield  is  the  only  person  who  has 
disputed  the  Roman  origin  of  this  tower,  but  he  has  not  been  so  encceasful 
in  establishing  his  opinion  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  the  aroh  of  Mickle- 
gate  Bar. 

The  Red  Tower,  so  called  from  having  been  chiefly  built  of  red  brick,  is  an 
erection  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  situated  on  the  sonth  bank  of  the  river, 
and  there  is  uo  doubt  of  its  having  originally  been  a  portion  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  City,  for  it  is  connected  with  Walmgate  Bar  by  a  continnation  of 
the  bar  walls  up  to  it.  This  tower,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  commanded 
a  grand  bay,  the  basin  or  dock  of  which  vras  more  than  a  mile  in  cironm- 
ference,  and  thus  completed  the  protection  of  the  City  on  that  side.  It, 
however,  baa  undergone  so  many  alterations,  and  been  devoted  to  ench  a 
variety  of  nses,  that  its  original  features  are  gone.  Still  the  foundations  aro 
of  the  same  stone  as  the  bar  walls,  and  stone  loopholea  the  same  as  those  in 
the  Bar  walls  are  remaining.  The  brick  work  is  composed  of  bricks  of  various 
ages  and  manufacture — the  oldest  being  broader  and  thinner  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  not  unlike  those  which  appear  mixed  with  the  atone  work  of  the 
Multangular  Tower.  The  present  appearance  of  this  ancient  structure 
conveys  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  once  stately  square  tower,  through 
the  loopholes  of  wbicli  the  engines  of  war  were  pointed  to  protect  the  navy 
of  the  port  of  York  from  hostile  attack.  In  modem  times  the  Red  Tower 
was  used  as  a  manufactory  of  brimstone  (from  which  circumstance  it  is  some- 
times called  the  Brimstone  House),  and  that  has  aggravated  the  dilapidations 
of  time.  Where  the  brick  walls  aro  perfect  they  are  about  four  feet  thick. 
The  port-holes  are  now  mostly  filled  up,  and  the  building  is  at  present  used 
as  a  pig-stye. 

Lendal  Tower  has  been  already  noticed.  Besides  the  towers  of  the  City 
ramparts,  thero  aro  the  rommns  of  two  other  towers  which  belonged  to  the 
walls  of  St.  Maij's  Abbey.    One  of  these,  called  St.  Mary'i  Tower,  is  situated 
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in  Bootham  at  the  end  of  the  street  called  Marjgate,  and  was  blown  np  by  a 
mine  dariog  the  Siege  of  York  (See  page  Ml) ;  and  the  other  standa  at  the 
lower  end  of  Uarygate  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Of  the  small  rooms  or  cells 
in  the  ramparts  mentioned  above,  there  are  several  still  remaining. 

In  the  south-east  comer  of  the  City,  and  just  within  the  walls,  is  a  large 
mound,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  knoivn.  In  ancient  deeds  it  is  called 
Vetta  Ballivm,  or  Old  Bayle,  signifying  a  place  of  security;  and  probably 
forms  the  platform,  as  Leland  and  Camden  suppose,  of  an  ancient  ruined 
Castle.  The  mound,  which  is  now  called  Old  BaUg  Hill,  is  ornamented 
with  a  small'  plantation  of  trees,  and  from  its  summit  is  a  fine  view  of  York, 
and  of  the  rich  country  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  general  opinion  of  historians  is  that  there  was  a  Castle  on  this  arti- 
ficial tumulus  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  that  William  the  Conqueror 
erected  upon  it  a  tower  to  serve  as  the  chief  garrison  for  that  part  of  the  City 
not  lying  on  the  same  side  as  the  Castle.  It  is  known  to  have  been,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  a  prison  belonging  to  the  Archbishops,  who  possessed  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  places  now  called  BithophUl,  but  the  time  of  the  origin 
and  cessation  of  their  authority  in  this  part  of  the  City  is  not  known.  The 
incorporation  of  their  peculiar  here  with  the  rest  of  the  City  mast  have  been 
later  than  1326,  for  in  that  year  a  cause  was  tried  before  Queen  Isabel, 
between  the  Archbishop,  William  de  Melton,  and  the  citizens  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute whether  the  Archbishop,  as  Lord  of  the  Manor,  was  not  bound  to 
preserve  the  fortifications  hereabouts.  The  verdict  afGrmed  his  liability. 
All  traces  of  the  Castle  upon  this  hill  have  long  since  disappeared.  Imme- 
diately opposite  the  Old  Baile  Hill,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Case,  is  a 
similar  mound,  upon  which  stands  th9  mins  of  ClitTord's  Tower,  of  which 
more  anon. 

York  Castle. — According  to  Drake,  the  historian  of  York,  there  was  a 
Castle  m  this  City  long  before  the  Conquest,  and  its  supposed  site  is,  as 
above  intimated,  the  Old  Baile  Hill:  but  that  fortress  has  now  disappeared, 
and  the  present  Castle  was,  as  our  author  conjectures,  built  on  a  Roman 
foundation.  It  was  erected  by  the  Conqueror,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Foss  and  the  Ouse,  and  made  of  great  strength,  so  as  to  serve  for  the  chief 
Norman  garrison  in  Northumbria,  and  to  keep  the  people  in  awe  of  their 
tyrant  It  continued  in  the  bands  of  the  Crown  for  many  subsequent  reigns, 
and  was  used  as  the  official  residence  of  the  High  Sheriffs  of  Yorkshire  in 
saccession,  as  the  Mansion  House  is  now  the  residence  of  each  successive 
Lord  Mayor.  It  was  also  used  as  a  store  house  for  the  revenues  and  muni- 
tions of  the  Crown  in  the  northern  countiea,  and  there  was  a  Constable  of 
3  X 
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the  Castle  nhose  duty  it  was  Bolelj  to  attend  to  this  department.  This 
fortress  was  entirely  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat,  the  course  of  which  may  yet 
be  clearly  traced,  the  buildings  being  thus  rendered  inaccessible  except  by 
two  draw-bridges.  The  principal  gate  or  entrance  from  the  County,  down  to 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  waa  on  the  east  side,  near  the  Caatle  Mills 
Bridge;  and  the  City  entrance  was  on  the  north  side.  A  small  arch  under 
the  walls  in  front  of  the  latter  gate,  where  the  arms  of  the  City  were  pUiced, 
shewed  the  spot  where  the  ancient  draw-bridge  was  erected;  whilst  the 
bridge,  gate,  towers,  and  sally  port,  on  the  eastern  side,  have  all  been  cleared 
away.  The  remains  of  the  towers  and  sally  port  were  removed  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century  ;  at  which  time  the  moat  en  that  side  of  the  Castle, 
which  had  formerly  been  supplied  with  water  from  the  river  Foss,  was  filled 
up,  and  a  wall  built,  surmounted  with  iron  palisades,  in  lieu  of  it- 

About  tho  time  of  Richard  III.  the  fortress  had  fallen  very  much  into 
decay,  and  was  then  very  extensively  repaired,  Leland,  however,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  Yin.,  found  it  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  and  says  of  it, 
"  The  area  of  this  Castle  is  no  very  great  quantitie — ther  be  five  ruinous 
towers  in  it."  These  towers,  however,  presented  a  very  interesting  and  pic- 
turesque appearance. 

Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  in  his  MSS.,  says,  "  That  part  of  the  Castle 
which  remains  of  the  old  foundation  appears  to  be  only  the  gate-house  to  the 
old  building,  by  the  proportion  of  the  gates  yet  showing  themselves  in  the 
east  side,  towards  Fishergate  Postern,  where  the  great  door  is  walled  up,  and 
trhere  the  main  building  of  the  Castle  was,  as  is  manifest  by  the  foundations 
of  walls  all  over  the  said  place,  if  it  be  tried  with  the  spade  or  hack."  After 
the  Castle  ceased  to  be  a  military  post,  it  was  converted  into  a  County 
Prison ;  and  in  1701,  being  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  the  part  now 
called  the  Old  UuUdingi  was  erected  chiedy  with  stone  brought  from  the 
ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  Other  additions  were  at  the  same  time  made, 
in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  levied  a  tax  of  threepence 
in  the  pound  on  the  County  to  defray  the  expenses. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  Castle  stands  the  beautiful  ruin  called  Clifford't 
Toa:er,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  graceful  specimens  of  meditevol 
architecture  in  the  City.  It  stands  on  a  lofty  mound  of  earth,  which,  at  some 
remote  period,  has  been  thrown  up  by  immense  labour.  This  tumulus  and 
ruin  exactly  correspond  with  Old  Baile  Hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Drake  supposes  that  the  mound  was  cast  up  by  the  Ilomans,  and  that  a 
tower  was  standing  on  it  during  their  residence  in  York.  Others  think  it 
probable  that  the  present  tower  was  erected  by  William  the  Conqueror  when 
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the  direction  of  Henrr,  then  Earl  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
Dorthem  parts,  and  Governor  of  York,  tbia  toiler  viaa  repaired ;  a  coiiaider- 
able  additional  square  building  put  to  it,  on  that  side  next  the  Caatle,  on 
n'hich,  over  the  gate,  in  stone  work,  are  placed  the  Bojal  Anna  and  those  of 
the  Cliffords,  viz.  chequee,  a  fess,  ensigned  with  an  Earl's  coronet,  aapported 
bj  two  wiverns,  and  this  motto — Desormaa."  These  arms,  &c.,  may  still  be 
seen  over  the  gate. 

After  being  thoroughly  repaired,  a  platform  was  constructed  on  the  top, 
on  which  were  mounted  tvo  demiculTerini  and  a  raker,  and  a  garrison  was 
appointed  to  defend  it.  During  the  Siege  of  York,  in  1644,  this  garrison 
viaa  under  the  command  of  Sir  Francis  Cobb,  who  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  Governor  of  the  City  at  the  death  of  Henry,  the  last  Earl  of  Cumberland. 
When  the  City  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentarians,  the  Castle  was 
entirely  dismantled,  with  the  exception  of  this  toner,  in  which,  according  to 
a.  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  SOth  of  February,  164C,  a  de- 
tachment of  sixty  infantry  soldiers  were  stationed,  "  BoeolTed  that  Clifford's 
Tower  (York)  be  kept  a  garrison  with  three  score  foot  in  it."  The  command 
was  then  given  to  the  Lord  J^layor  of  York,  in  whose  hands  it  continued  till 
1083,  when  Sir  John  Rercsby  was  made  Keeper  by  Charles  U.  It  was  how- 
ever blown  up  the  following  year  by  the  ignition  of  the  magazine,  and  reduced 
to  its  present  condition.  The  circamstance  is  thus  related  in  an  old  US3. 
diary  of  those  timts :— ^"  About  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  St.  Gcoi^'s  day, 
April  33rd,  1084,  happened  a  most  dreadful  fire  within  the  tower  called 
Clifford's  Tower,  which  consumed  to  ashes  all  the  interior  thereof,  leaving 
standing  only  the  ontshell  of  the  walls  of  the  tower,  without  other  barm  to 
the  City,  save  one  man  slain  by  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  timber,  blown  up  by 
the  force  of  the  flames,  or  rather  by  some  powder  therein.  It  was  generally 
thot^ht  a  wilful  act,  the  soldiers  Dot  suffering  the  citizens  to  enter  till  it  waa 
too  late;  and  what  made  it  more  suspicious  was,  the  gunner  had  got  out  all 
his  goods  beforo  it  was  discovered."  "Whether  this  was  done  acoidentaUy 
or  on  parpose,"  says  Drake,  "  is  disputable ;  it  was  observed  that  the  officera 
and  soldiers  of  the  garrison  had  removed  all  their  best  things  before ;  and  it 
was  a  common  toast  in  the  City  to  drink  ta  the  Dmnoliihing  oj  tkt  Mineed 
Pye."  The  ruin  and  adjacent  grounds  then  passed  into  private  hands,  and 
io  18S6  they  were  purchased  by  the  County  Magistrates,  with  other  proper^ 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  to  enlarge  the  County  Gaol,  for  £8,800. ; 
of  which  sum  £300.  was  the  price  of  the  ruins. 

At  that  time  it  was  proposed  by  some  Yandalt  or  Gothi  to  destroy  the  min, 
and  level  the  mouud  with  the  surrounding  groundi  but  the  good  taste  of  the 
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The  pIftD  of  tbia  beautiful  specimeii  of  feudal  grandeur  consists  of  four  se^ 
ments  of  circlcB  joined  together;  the  largest  diameter,  from  periphery  to 
periphery,  being  sixty-four  feet,  and  the  shortest,  from  intersection  to  inter- 
section, being  forty-five  feet.  The  walls  are  between  nine  and  ten  feet  thick. 
The  mound  is  mounted  by  a  flight  of  eteps,  nod  the  ruin  is  entered  through 
the  modem  square  tower  mentioned  before,  over  which  are  the  arms  of  the 
Clifford  family.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  the  remains  of  a  winding 
staircase,  beyond  which  was  the  original  entrance ;  of  the  latter  the  remuus 
of  a  ruined  archway  may  still  be  seen,  and  near  it  may  be  traced  the  grooyes 
of  a  portcullis,  and  other  requisites  for  offence  and  defence. 

In  the  interior  of  the  ruin  is  a  draw-well  of  excellent  water,  about  sixty 
feet  deep,  which  in  Drake's  time  was  choked  up,  but  is  now  open  and  well 
preserved.  The  area  of  the  ground  floor  has  a  singular  but  venerable  aspect. 
In  the  centre  is  a  large  walnut  tree  and  a  few  small  ehruba,  which  being 
surrounded  with  the  mossy  but  desolate  looking  walls  of  the  ruina,  have  a 
curious  but  picturesque  appearance.  Proceeding  round  the  interior  of  the 
ground  floor  several  recesses  will  be  observed  in  the  walla,  which  have  been 
designed  for  varioua  purposes  at  present  unknown.  The  walls  may  be  safely 
ascended  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  passing  a  small  room  in  the  square  modem 
tower,  which  was  formerly  used  aa  a  Chapel,  and  at  the  top  of  the  tower  the 
wall  is  sufficiently  broad  to  walk  upon  all  round.  From  this  eminence  an 
extensive  and  interesting  view  of  the  neighbouring  district  is  obtained. 
There  is  a  neat  and  broad  grass  lawn  round  the  base  of  the  tower,  aod  the 
sides  of  the  mount  on  which  the  building  stands  are  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  moat  which  formerly  surrounded  it  is  now  filled  up,  so  that 
the  entire  space  forms  a  garden,  which  is  tastefully  laid  out  and  kept  in  ex- 
cellent order.  The  whole  property  is  held,  with  other  holds  near  the  City, 
by  gr&nta  from  James  I.,  to  ISabington  and  Duffield ;  and  the  words  of  the 
grant  are,  "  Totam  ilium  peciam  terra  nostram  scituat  Jacent,  et  existent 
in  civit.  nosL  Ebor.  vocat.  Clifford's  Tower." 

The  whole  area  of  York  Castle,  including  this  tower,  the  old  and  new  gads, 
the  County  Hall,  &c.,  is  now  enclosed  by  a  very  fine  lofty  stone  wall,  with 
on  embattled  parapet,  and  the  great  gate  of  entrance  is  flanked  by  two  mossy 
circular  towers.*  The  modem  buildings  designated  York  Ca^e,  and  used 
as  the  County  Gaol,  will  be  described  at  a  subsequent  page. 
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ANCIENT  MANSIONS,  HALLS,  Ac— The  eite  of  the  PRi:ToiuuM 
Palace — the  ancient  residence  of  the  "  Lords  of  the  Uoiverse '' — during  the 
occupation  of  the  Romans,  is  placed  hj  Burton,  Drake,  and  Wellbeloved,  on 
the  space  of  ground  extonding  from  Christ  Church,  Colliergate,  through  the 
houses  and  gardens  on  the  east  side  of  Goodramgate  and  St.  Andcewgate, 
through  the  Bedern  to  Aldnark.  The  ro;al  baths  would,  in  all  probabilit}', 
occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  extent.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
the  imperial  Palace  was  made  the  residence  of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  Kings 
of  Northumberland,  and  then  of  the  Earls  tiC  the  Conquest;  for  Tosti,  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  had  his  Palace  at  York  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  en- 
raged populace.  After  the  Conquest  it  became  the  possession  of  our  English 
Kings;  and  in  ancient  records  the  King's  House  at  York  is  called  Manerium 
suum  de  Tofl ;  and  Aula  BegU.  From  the  Kings  it  probably  came  to  the 
Dukes  of  York,  as  there  was  formerly  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Christ 
Church  called  Duke  Guildhall.  Christ  Church  in  ancient  writings  is  generally 
termed  Ecclesia  S.  TrinitatU  in  aula,  rd  curia,  regis,  or  in  old  English,  Samct 
Triititt/es,  in  Coni/ng-garlhe ;  "which  title,"  observes  Drake,  "plainly  denotes 
that  the  old  courts  of  the  imperial  or  regal  Palace  at  York  reached  to  this 
place." 

The  Manor  Palace,  now  called  the  J/anor  Home,  which  is  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  Bootham,  juat  without  the  Bar,  and  within  the  walls  of  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  is  the  principal  private  mansion  counectcd  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  York  now  standing.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  Abbey,  in  the  31st 
of  Henry  VIII.,  that  Monarch  ordered  it  to  be  dismantled,  and  a  house  to 
be  built  out  of  the  materials,  to  be  called  the  King's  Manor;  and  as  King 
Henry,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  northern  counties  quiet,  found  it 
necessary  to  establish  what  was  called  tho  Great  Council  of  the  North,  he 
appropriated  the  Manor  for  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Presidents  of  that 
CounciL  During  the  twelve  days  which  Henry  spent  at  Y'ork  in  1541, 
be  probably  resided  at  this  mansion.  When  James  I.,  on  his  journey  to 
London  to  take  possession  of  tho  Crown,  after  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
arrived  at  York,  he  resided  at  the  Manor,  and  was  entertained  with  great 
splendour  by  tho  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation.  (See  page  SOS).  He  then, 
we  are  told  by  some,  ordered  the  Manor  to  be  repaired  and  enlarged,  and 
converted  into  a  Royal  Palace,  for  his  own  accommodation  upon  his  joumeya 
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may  noir  be  seen  at  the  rear  of  the  present  Maaor  House ;  whilst  the  present 
maDsion  occnpies  the  site  of  the  house  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  which 
stood  north  of  the  spot  upon  which  the  mansion  of  Heniy  VIH.  was  built 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  building  which  now  stands  was  erected  bj 
King  James ;  and  it  is  an  interestiog  specimen  of  the  style  of  architecture 
which  prevailed  in  that  Monarch's  time.  Besides,  there  are  many  testimo- 
nials of  his  design,  iu  arms  and  other  decoTations  about  the  sereral  portals  of 
the  buOding.  The  monastic  buildings  on  the  spot  are  said  to  have  famished 
abandant  materials  for  this  mansion,  as  well  as  for  that  which  preceded  it. 
As  this  building  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Lord  President  of  the 
North  as  long  as  that  office  was  continued,  the  original  mansion  was  pro- 
bably demolished,  or  suffered  to  go  to  rain. 

The  celebrated  but  unfortunate  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  the 
last  Lord  President,  inhabited  this  Palace,  and  one  of  the  articles  of  his  im- 
peachment, drawn  up  by  John  Pym,  was  that  "he  had  the  arrogance  to  put 
up  his  own  arms  in  one  of  the  King's  Palaces."  These  arms  still  remain 
over  one  of  the  doorways  in  the  inner  court.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
soTeral  Pariiamenta  and  Councils  were  held  in  this  mansion.  During  the 
Siege  of  York  in  1644,  the  Manor  was  materially  damaged  by  the  forces  of 
the  Parliament,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  After  un- 
dermining and  blowing  up  SL  Mary's  Tower,  they  made  a  breach  in  the  wall 
lower  down  in  Marygate,and  took  possession  of  the  Palace,  whilst  the  Royalist 
commanders  were  attending  divine  service  at  the  Cathedral,  it  being  Trinity 
Sunday ;  the  Republicans  "  deeming  that  the  Lord's  day,"  says  Allen,  "  was 
the  best  time  for  doing  what  they  denominated  the  Lord's  work." 

When  Charles  TL.,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  bickerings  between  the 
Court  and  the  Corporation,  appointed  a  military  Governor  of  the  City,  the 
Manor  Palace  was  his  official  residence.  Lord  Fretchville,  Barop  of  Stavely, 
was  the  first  Governor,  and  after  his  death  Sir  John  Rcresby  succeeded  him. 
He  was  the  last  Governor  of  York,  and  the  Manor  does  not  seem  to  have 
borne  any  public  character  since  that  period.  James  LT.  granted  it  to  the 
Catholics  as  a  seminary,  under  the  care  of  Bishop  Smith,  and  a  large  room 
in  it  was  fitted  up  and  used  as  a  Catholic  Chapel,  where  mass  was  celebrated 
openly;  but  this  consecrated  room  was  in  1688  attacked  and  dismantled  by 
a  violent  mob,  who  at  that  period  entertained  great  fears  lest  the  ancient 
fiuth  should  be  re-introduced  into  this  country.  In  1696-7  the  Manor  was 
converted  into  a  Boyal  Mint,  and  the  gold  and  silver  coin  struck  here  was 
marked  with  the  letter  ¥  under  the  King's  head.  After  this  period  the 
King's  Manor  app^rs  to  have  been  used  by  private  individoale.     Soon  after 
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the  KeVfrfntioD,  the  Abbey  or  Manor  tras  leased  from  the  Crovn  for  thirtj-one 
years,  to  Robert  Walter,  Esq.,  who  vkb  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  and  one  of  its 
Mffeseatatires  in  Parliatnent.  It  was  sabeeqaently  leased  to  Tancred 
BebinBon,  Esq.,  second  son  of  Sir  William  BobiaBon,  Bart,,  and  ancestor  of 
ths  Oraathara  fiamily,  in  which  it  bng  continued.  Part  of  the  building  was 
oODTerted  into  an  Assembly  Room,  and  was  used  for  the  public  balls,  Ac, 
nntil  the  present  suite  of  rooms  for  these  purposes  were  erected.  Time  and 
depredation  have  reduced  even  the  wdls  of  this  venerable  fabric  within 
narrow  Emits ;  port  of  the  enclosure  is  ia  the  possession  of  ths  Philosophical 
Sodety,  tlio  rest  10  leased  for  gEirdens,  and  the  greater  part  oT  what  remains 
of  this  once  r^al  dwelling  has  been,  since  1884,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Traetees  of  the  Wilberforce  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  entrance  to  the  outer  court  is  through  an  old  archway,  once  tho 
entrance  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey  from  Bootham.  On  the  right  is  a  stone  wall, 
probably  built  prior  to  the  abdication  of  James  U. ;  having  in  it  recesses 
enriched  with  arabeeqne  work,  apparently  designed  for  images.  The  man- 
rios  is  bnilt  in  tho  quadrangular  form,  usual  at  the  period  of  its  ei«clioB. 
The  front  has  two  entrances,  one  of  which — formerly  the  principal  one^ 
displays  over  the  doorway,  carved  in  ston^  the  Boyal  Arms,  supported  by 
carved  cdumns,  bearing  devices,  with  the  initials  J.  B.  near  the  bottom,  and 
enrmonnted  with  a  Crown.  This  was  formerly  the  entrance  to  the  inner 
qnadrani^e  or  court  yard ;  but  as  this  end  of  the  building  is  now  let  out  as  a 
private  dwelling,  the  court  yard  is  entered  by  another  doorway,  near  the  centre 
of  the  building.  This  latter  doorway  is  now  ornamented  wiOi  carved  fignros 
of  Justice,  and  other  emblematical  devices,  which  formerly  adorned  the  inner 
doorway  of  the  original  passage  to  the  qnadian^e.  From  the  inner  court 
yard  are  two  ancient  grand  entrances  into  the  Palace.  The  one  on  the  east 
side,  which  was  reached  by  a  large  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  which  bos  over 
it  the  Boyal  Arms,  with  the  imtials  C.  B.,  led  to  an  apartment,  eighty-one 
feet  long  and  twenty-seven  broad,  which  ia  by  some  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Banqueting  Boom,  but  in  which  tradition  states  several  of  the  Parliaments 
beld  at  York  had  assembled.  In  the  centre  of  this  room  (which  is  now  used 
B8  a  National  School)  is  a  Urge  ventilator.  The  other  principal  doorway  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  over  it  still  remains  the  arms  and 
several  qoarterings  of  the  Eail  of  StraSord,  finely  carved  in  atone.  This 
outer  doorway  condncts  into  a  hall  or  vestibule,  from  which  a  second  door 
conducts  to  a  broad  and  handsome  flight  of  stone  steps,  which  leads  to  a  spa- 
dons,  lofty,  and  comfortshla  apartment,  by  some  deemed  the  Council  Cham- 
ber.   The  doorway  already  mentioned,  from  die  vestibule  to  the  stone  etair- 
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case,  bas  a  ctrcular  arch  omEunented  with  curiously  carved  stone-^ork,  abore 
which  ia  a  massy  stone  frieze,  supported  by  three  singular  brackets. 

There  was  formerly  a  coiamuaication  between  the  Council  Chamber  aud 
the  Banqueting  Koom,  by  a  long  gallery.  Adjoining  the  large  room,  at  the 
top  of  tbe  great  staircase  already  mentioned,  is  a  suite  of  apartments,  in  one 
of  which  is  a  large  fire  place  with  a  curiously  carved  mantel  piece,  and  this,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  other  rooms,  exhibits  a  carred  moulding  along  the  walls 
near  the  ceiling,  in  which  is  represented  the  bear  and  rugged  staff  and  other 
grotesque  figures.  The  large  room,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  that  used 
as  a  Catholic  Chapel')'  by  King  James,  has  a  panelled  ceiling,  and  it,  as  well 
as  the  apartment  with  the  curious  Bre  place,  is  now  used  as  bed  rooms  for 
the  boys  of  the  School  for  the  Blind.  The  supposed  Council  Chamber  is  now 
a  school  room  for  the  same  pupils,  and  beneath  the  reputed  banquet  ball 
seems  to  have  been  a  spacious  kitchen,  as  an  immense  fire  place  and  chimney 
yet  remain.  There  is  a  lai^e  room  beneath  the  supposed  Chapel  (now  the 
sale  room  for  the  articles  manufactured  by  the  blind  pupils)  which  ia  sud  to 
have  been  the  royal  library.  Tbe  ceiling  is  empanelled  with  massy  oak 
raouldii^.  At  the  rear  of  the  buildings  is  a  space  now  used  as  a  play 
ground  for  the  blind  pupils,  which  has  on  its  south  side  the  ruins  of  the 
kitchen  and  out  offices  of  the  original  residence  of  the  Lord  Presidents,  and 
beneath  which  are  two  lai^e  vaiUts.  The  ascent  to  each  of  these  cellars  is 
by  a  flight  of  stone  steps. 

An  account  of  the  Wilberforce  School  fur  the  Blind,  and  the  Manor 
Central  National  School,  now  held  in  these  buildings,  will  be  found  at  sub- 
sequent pages  of  this  volume. 

On  the  north  side  of  Walmgate,  opponte  the  Church  of  St.  Dennis,  near 
Mr.  Dixon's  warehouses,  formerly  stood  Percy't  Inn,  the  Palace'  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  who  fell,  fighting  for  the  House  of  LancaatAT,  in  the  me- 
morable battle  of  Towton  Field.  In  an  account  of  the  property  of  Henry, 
Earl  of  NortiiumberlaDd  (father  of  the  above  mentioned  Earl),  who  was  slain 
at  tbe  battle  of  St  Albans,  in  the  83rd  of  Henry  VI.  (1454),  &  certain  man- 
sion in  Walmgate,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dyonis  in  York,  called  Percy's  Inn, 
is  included.  Dngdale,  in  alluding  to  this  house,  says  that  on  the  ground 
where  it  stood,  there  was  found  hy  a  labourer,  several  years  before,  one  arm 

•  Some  suppose  tho  luge  room  with  the  panelled  caiJing,  over  Ihe  sale  room  for  the 
articles  maoufactured  bj  the  blind  pupils,  to  have  been  the  one  uaed  as  a  Cstholic 
Chapel ;  but  olbers  ore  of  opinion  that  it  vas  in  the  large  room  now  occopied  as  a 
National  School — the  reputed  Banquettng  Room — and  for  some  time  tbe  AaBembly 
Boom,  that  the  bervices  of  the  Church  of  Bone  were  celebrated. 
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of  a  gold  cup,  BO  heavy  u  to  be  sold  for  the  som  of  £50.  Percy's  Inn  seems 
to  have  been  occupied  by  other  fomilies  after  the  Earls  of  Northumberland 
fbraook  it     The  Rev.  Marmaduke  Fotbergill  was  bora  there  ia  1653. 

The  Abchiefiscopai.  Palace  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral, 
Having  fallen  into  decay  it  was  demolished,  and  the  materials  used  in  the 
construotion  of  the  cboii  of  that  church,  the  first  stone  of  vrhich  was  laid  on 
thelSthof  July,  1361. 

Within  Lajertborpe  Postera  formerly  stood  a  spacions  residence  belonging 
to  the  ancient  family  of  Bigod,  of  Settrington,  which  ia  mentioned  by  Leland, 
and  near  it  was  a  Hospital  founded  by  them ;  but  that  author  remarks,  that 
Sir  Francis  Bigod  soffered  both  the  Hospital  and  the  mansion  to  go  to  ruin, 
and  there  is  not  now  a  vestige  of  either  to  be  seen. 

Adjoinining  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Bishopbill  the  Elder,  until  lately 
existed  a  open  piece  of  ground,  which  is  now  occupied  partly  by  Mr,  Cook's 
Optical,  iic,  instrument  manufactory,  and  partly  by  a  new  street  formed  to 
connect  Bishopbill  with  Skeldeigate,  formerly  stood  a  mansion  called  Buck- 
IHOHAM  HorsE  or  Dvke't  HaU,  it  having  obtained  tliose  names  from  the 
unfortunate  Oeoi^  Villiers,  second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  of  that  name, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Fairfax,  and  resided  here  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.    The  mansion  was  originally  built  by  the  Ffurfaz  family. 

Davt,  or  Labdiner  Hall,  an  ancient  building  which  stood  in  Davygate, 
was  part  of  the  possessions  held  by  grand  seijeantj  of  the  King,  in  capite,  by 
David  le  Lardiner.  Leland  says  that,  "  Davy's  Haul"  in  York  was  assigned 
as  a  place  of  punishment  for  offenders  in  the  Forest  of  Galtres.  Sir  Thomas 
Widdrington  drew  out  a  genealogical  table  of  this  family,  and  the  pedigree  is 
published  in  Drake's  Eboracum,  page  326.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
family  came  to  England  with  the  Norman  Conqueror,  and  enjoyed  many 
privileges  in  York  by  royal  grant  during  many  successive  generations.  In 
enuiaerating  the  priTileges  of  the  Lardiner  family,  Sir  Thomas  gives  the  fol- 
lowing particulars: — "In  the  pleas  of  assize  in  the  County  of  York,  the 
morrow  after  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  before  Silvester,  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
Ri^r  de  Thurkleby,  and  theit  companions,  Justices  itinerant  in  the  36th 
and  the  b^inning  of  the  36th  year  of  Henry  11.,  the  King  gave  command 
to  those  Justices  to  enquire,  by  jury,  what  liberty  the  ancestors  of  David  le 
Lardiner  had  used  in  the  City  of  York ;  and  how  and  what  libortiea  the  said 
David  claimetb  by  tho  charters  of  any  of  the  King's  predecessors.  Thereupon 
David  came  in,  and  said  that  it  did  belong  to  the  seijeanty  which  he  holds 
in  York,  to  receive,  ice. ;  as  enumerated  in  the  following  reply: — 

"And  the  jurors  found  that  the  ancestors  of  David  le  Lardmer,  had  really 
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used  the  following  liberUea : — To  make  the  larder  of  the  King — To  keep  the 
prisoners  of  the  forest — To  have  the  measare  of  the  King  for  com ;  and  to 
sell  the  King's  corn.  Thattheyfaaddaily,  oat  of  the  King's  purse,  fivepence; 
and  for  these  bis  ancestors  had  ch&rten.  Somedmes  the;  ased  this  liberty, 
to  take,  eroTy  Satardaj,  trom  ereij  window  of  the  bakers  wbere  bread  was 
set  to  sale,  a  loaf  or  an  halfpennj — Of  every  brewer  of  ale,  a  gallon  of  ale  or 
an  halfpeon; — Of  every  butcher's  window,  a  pennyworth  of  flesh  or  a  penny 
— Of  evety  cartload  of  fish  sold  at  Fobs  Bridge,  four  pennyworth  of  fish  as 
they  were  bought  at  the  sea  side ;  and  of  every  horseload  of  fish,  a  penny- 
worth or  a  penny.  That  they  used  to  make  distresees  of  the  King's  debts, 
and  to  take  fourpence  for  every  distress;  and  that  they  were  Aldermea  of 
Minstrells.*  The  ancestors  of  David  le  Lardiner  have  used  these  liberties  in 
the  time  of  King  Henry,  grandfather  to  the  King  which  now  is,  and  in  the 
time  of  King  Richard,  till  they  were  biudred ;  and  they  used  all  these  liberties 
in  the  name  of  the  se^eanty  which  they  held  of  the  King.  The  record  was 
sent  to  the  King." 

These  extraordinary  privileges,  which  were  extremely  nnpleasaitt  and  op- 
pressive to  the  citizens  of  York,  continued  till  the  37th  of  Henry  HI.  (1SS3), 
"  when,"  says  Drake,  "  a  fine  was  levied  at  Westminster,  before  the  King's 
Justices,  between  David  le  Lardiner,  plaintiff,  and  John  de  Selby,  Mayor, 
and  the  citizens  of  York,  deforciants ;  by  which  the  said  David  did  remit  and 

•  Fraternities  of  SlimtreU  or  OUemai  were  establisbed  in  noGt  Uywm  ot  eonseqnenCB 
even  so  eorlj  as  the  reign  of  King  AtbeUUn,  and  ttej  were  irell  sapportod  b;  Iheir  pn>- 
festiion  for  man;  ngea  tiler  the  Nomum  Conquest.  The  MinBlrels  seem  to  b«  the 
dssoecdanta  of  the  ancioDC  bards,  for  tbef  eiliiUeil  in  one  person  llie  moadcian  and  the 
pDSL  It  is  stated  tliat  the  Conrta  of  Princes  Hvarmed  vilb  poets  and  minstrels.  Tbs 
ICng  and  most  of  the  nobility  Telained  their  own  minatrelB,  who  wore  thsir  respective 
Uveries.  The  minstrels  were  genorally  goramed  by  stated  mlesi  and  played  at  wed- 
dings, feasts,  fairs,  croBS  days,  iic.,  under  tbe  direction  of  tbeir  leader,  who  was  of  neces- 
sity an  Alderman  of  the  borongh.  Tbey  waited  for  no  invitation,  but  coDBidering  ad- 
miauon  into  tho  halls  of  tba  nobility  as  an  undeniable  privilege  due  to  tbeir  talents, 
tbey  entered  without  ceremony,  B.nd  seldom  departed  without  a  liberal  reward.  The  sz- 
cesaive  privileges  which  the  minalrels  eiyajed  in  all  partd  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  long 
continuance  of  pnblia  favour,  with  the  gratuities  colleclod  by  them,  induced  great  nnm- 
bersof  loose  and  dissolute  persons  to  join  the  ftiiteTnity,  and  its  reputation  became  mnch 
diminished  in  the  public  estimation.  These  evils  became  at  last  so  notorious,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  it  was  found  necewery  to  rMtrain  them  b;  a  public  ediot.  In 
Utile  more  than  a  oantury  afterwonla  these  grievances  again  became  the  aabject  of  oom- 
plunt  to  tbe  King.  In  tho  reign  of  EItzat>eth,  tho  professors  of  minstrelsy  were  ranked 
amongst  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  and  at  a  later  period  in  history,  the 
minstrels  are  generally  identified  with  WaUa  (acorrnptionof  the  word  waft,  to  watch), 
Vtd  they  were  sometimes  styled  Uiitriontt. 
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r^eaae  to  ths  Mayor  and  citizens  all  his  right  in  the  above  articles,  except 
the  Keeper  of  the  King's  jail  and  larder,  for  the  aom  of  twenty  marks,  paid 
him  bj  the  said  Major  and  citizens."  Ailer  the  death  of  David  Lardiner, 
the  hall  passed  by  maniage  to  the  families  of  Leke,  Thornton,  Thnaites,  and 
Fur&x;  and  was  in  time  transl^rred  to  George  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Backing- 
hun,  vrho  manied  MB17,  only  daughter  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  to  whom 
Sir  Thomas  Widdrington  was  related.  As  ueithet  the  Mayor  or  Sherifis 
ooold  arrest  or  take  fines,  nor  disturb  any  person,  thoagh  not  a  freeman,  from 
carrying  on  his  business  on  these  premises,  the  Corporation  purchased  the 
hall  with  all  its  privileges,  by  which  it  became  suliQect  to  their  jurisdiction ; 
and  the  building  been  greatly  ont  of  repair,  was  taken  down  in  1744,  the 
materials  sold,  and  the  ground  let  on  building  leases  to  Mr.  Chaiies  Midey, 
sculptor,  reserving  a  street  from  Davygato  into  Coney  Street. 

Mr,  William  Carr,  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Mitiey,  took  down  the  old  hall, 
and  built  a  row  of  six  good  houseB,  which  being  roofed  in  July,  1T4G,  on  the 
very  day  when  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  visited  York  after  the  battlo 
of  Culloden,  vrere,  through  respect  to  him,  called  Cumberland  Row.  These 
HZ  houses,  with  one  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Peckett,  more  immediately  in 
Davygate,  are  all  extra  parochial  The  title  of  Cumberland  Row  is  now 
nearly  lost,  and  the  houses  form  part  of  New  Street. 

Near  Coffee  Yard,  in  Stonegate,  was  anciently  a  large  house  called  Min> 
BEBB7  HtxL,  supposed  by  Mr.  Hargrove  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  words 
Mowbray  Hall ;  as  in  several  early  records  the  former  name  is  often  written 
Mulhrai  Hall.  Mr.  Hargrove  conjectures  that  it  was  formerly  a  house  be- 
longing to  the  powerful  family  of  the  Mowbrays.  The  house  in  Ston^ate, 
now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Sunter,  bookseller,  is  said  to  be  the  hall,  or  a 
portion  of  the  hall,  in  question.  According  to  some,  Hugo  Bois,  or  Goes, 
set  up  his  printing  presses  here  in  1607. 

In  a  yard  in  Coney  Street,  nearly  opposite  St  Martin's  Church,  is  a  very 
ancient  brick  building,  with  stone  quoins  and  dressings,  which  has  appa- 
rently been  used  as  a  Bagnio,  the  remains  of  one  bath  being  yet  visible. 
The  building  has,  however,  been  devoted  to  such  a  variety  of  purposes  of  Inte 
years,  that  its  original  use  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  It  is  now 
converted  into  dwellings. 

The  Georok  Ikh,  Co7isy  Street,  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  and  has 
been  known  to  exist  for  350  years  as  a  hotel.  The  occupier  of  this  once 
famous  hostelry,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  has  been  immortalized  by  John 
Taylor,  known  as  the  "Water  Poet,"  who  in  1628  sailed  in  an  open  boat 
from  London  to  York,  and  published  a  quaint  description  of  the  trip,  under 
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the  title  of  "  A  Very  Merry  Wherry- Ferry  Voyage."  The  poet  describes  his 
arrival  ia  York,  at  the  assize  time,  in  the  midst  of  hai^ngs,  his  interview 
ffilh  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  ultimate  sale  of  his  boat  to  "  honest  Mr.  Kay, 
of  Conyngstreet." 

The  general  plan  of  the  George  Inn,  which,  by  the  way,  has  lately  been 
divided  and  sold,  with  its  gateway  and  inner  quadrangle,  resembles  some  of 
those  old  bostelries  of  the  middle  ages,  of  which  we  have  a  few  specimens 
yet  remaining.  Moat  of  the  front  is  modern.  The  boase  bad  formerly  gable 
fronts  to  the  street,  elaborately  ornamented  in  wood  and  plaster,  with  designs 
of  similar  age  and  character  to  the  decorations  of  the  interior.  Amidst  a 
profuuon  of  scroll  work  and  foliage  and  other  fanciful  devices,  was  a  grotesque 
full  length  figure  of  a  seated  Bacchus  grasping  in  each  band  a  cornucopia. 
The  seven  pillars  in  front  of  the  house,  were  put  up  in  1716,  by  Mr.  George 
Feckitt,  and  were  intended  to  support  the  building  and  to  ornament  the 
street.  A  very  curious  porch  was  cut  in  half  in  making  the  alterations  in 
the  front ;  the  portion  which  remains  has  several  fine  bosses,  one  of  which 
a  pelican  feeding  her  young  is  in  very  good  order,  but  much  disfigured 
by  paint  A  lai^e  antique  apartment  in  the  house — the  State  Drawing 
Room — is  worthy  of  notice.  The  carved  wainscot  which  lines  the  walls,  and 
the  plaster  work  of  the  ceiling  are  richly  decorated  in  the  stylo  that  prevuled 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  the  most  remark- 
able decoration  in  the  room  is — or  perhaps  we  had  better  say,  was — a  singu- 
larly interesting  group  of  five  heraldic  achievements,  in  painted  glass,  executed 
in  thereignof  Charles  n.,  and  consisting  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  that  Sov- 
ereign, the  Earl  of  Strafford,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  £c.  Mr.  Davies, 
in  one  of  his  lectures  at  the  York  Institute,  on  the  Antiquities  of  York,  ob- 
served that  if  be  might  conjecture  how  this  memorial  of  the  "  Merry  Monarch" 
hod  got  there,  he  would  say  that  it  was  possible,  and  even  highly  probable, 
that  he  end  his  gay  companions  had  frequently  partaken  of  the  good  cheer 
of  "mine  host"  of  the  George,  and  had  in  return  presented  him  with  this 
mark  of  their  patronage. 

Mr.  Allen,  who  wrote  in  1339,  tells  ns,  that  till  a  few  years  previous  to 
that  time,  there  was  an  old  and  curiously  carved  gateway  into  the  yard  of 
this  Inn,  which  well  deserved  preservation.  In  the  yard  may  yet  be  traced 
the  remains  of  strong  stone  waits,  which  tradition  ioforms  us  were  part  of 
the  buildings  belonging  to  the  ancient  Guild  of  St.  Geoi^e. 

In  the  lanes  which  run  from  Coney  Street  to  the  river  Ouse,  are  the  re- 
mains of  strong  stone  buildings,  which  at  some  former  period  may  have  been 
important. 
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uid  Other  curioaa  devices.  The  houses  in  the  citios  and  towns  were  built 
•each  storj  jetting  over  the  former  etorf,  90  that  when  the  streets  were  sot 
wide,  the  people  at  the  top  from  opposite  houses,  mi^t  not  only  talk  and 
converse  with  each  other,  bat  even  shake  bands  ti^ther.  The  hoases  were 
covered  with  tiles,  shingles,  slates  or  lead,  except  in  the  City  of  London, 
where  shingles  were  prohibited,  with  a  view  to  prevent  fiies." 

Before  the  present  Ouse  Bridge  was  boilt,  in  1810,  aud  the  approaches  to 
it  called  Low  Oosegate  and  Bridge  Street  widened,  the  houses  answered  so 
closely  to  this  deseriptioD,  that  the  people  in  the  top  stories  could  iu  some 
cases  oonverse,  and  almost  shake  hands  together.  The  streets  which  still 
retain  the  greatest  number  of  these  houses  are  those  leading  from  CasQ^te 
to  the  hanks  of  the  river,  and  the  Shambles.  There  are  also  some  curious 
specimens  in  Petergate,  Stonegate,  and  Fos^te.  The  houses  out  of 
Bootham  Bar,  with  the  ouriously-designed  brick-work,  are  not  older  than 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Namzs  of  Stkeets,  ice, — In  the  names  of  several  of  the  streets  of  Yoik, 
the  termination  gate  is  used  to  describe  a  street  or  lane,  as  Marygate,  Peter- 
gate,  Micklegate,  Ousegate,  &c.,  whilst  the  greater  gates  or  entranoes  to  the 
City  are  denominated  Ban,  aa  Uicklegate  Bar,  Bootham  Bar,  ice. ;  the  lesser 
ones  ToaSema,  as  Castlegate  Postern,  Fishergate  FAStem,  &c.  The  word  gatt 
is  probably  derived  from  the  Danish  "  gata,"  a  street,  as  many  of  the  names 
of  the  suburbs  are  of  Danish -Norwe^n  origin,  as  Clementhorpe,  Bishop- 
thorpe,  Uiddlethorpe,  Layerthorpe,  &c.,  the  terminatioa  tkorpe  being  derived 
from  "  dorp,"  a  village.  Several  of  the  streets  still  retain  the  names  ^ej 
bore  in  medieval  times. 

MieUegate,  fbrmeriy  called  Mickldyth,  which  extends  from  St.  John's 
Church  near  Ouse  Bridge,  to  the  Bar  to  which  it  gives  name,  merely  implies 
a  large,  great,  or  spacious  street ;  Mieldt  in  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  langni^  signi- 
fying great,  and  Lgtk,  a  port  or  gatt.  This  name  also  is  derived  from  the 
Danish  "Mykill,"  great,  and  "gata,"  street.  Camden,  in  1380,  spoke  of 
Micklegate  as  "  a  long  street  and  broad,"  the  houses  having  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  fields  for  sports.  Many  of  the  houses  in  this  street  are  of  a 
better  class,  aad  were  erected  when  numbers  of  aristocratic  families  lived  in 
Tork  during  the  winter  months.  Those  at  the  upper  end,  we  aro  told  by 
Mr.  Davies,  belonged,  chiefly,  to  Cathotio  families.  According  to  the  same 
aathority,  the  aristocratio  persons  who  resided  in  Micklegate  a  century  ago, 
had  not  the  conveniences  which  the  present  residents  possess,  as  in  1760, 
they  are  found  aeking  the  Corporation  to  grant  them  two  feet  of  flagging  next 
to  their  houses,  with  posts  aud  chains  to  protect  foot  paBsengers  from  the 
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incnrsions  of  horses.-^  Micklegate  was  the  widest  and  most  elegant  street  ia 
York  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  now  surpassed  only  by  Parliament  Street. 

Monkgate  leads  from  Monk  Bar  to  Monk  Bridge,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
indebted  for  its  name  to  a  Monastery  of  Crouched  Friars,  Trhich  tradition 
informs  ns  formerly  stood  in  it  at  the  comer  of  Barker  Hill. 

Beyond  Monk  Bridge  lie  the  TiUs^^  and  moor  of  Heworth ;  and  towards 
the  north,  forming  a  bonndaiy  of  the  lands  of  Ulpbus,  is  a  lane  which  was 
anciently  termed  Goyse  Lane.  From  a  perambnlation,  made  in  the  28th  of 
Edward  HI.  (1356),  it  appears  that  the  Forest  of  Oaltres  reached  np  to  the 
walls  on  this  side  of  the  City.     (3ee  the  second  volame  of  this  history). 

WahngaU,  leading  from  Fobs  Bridge  to  Walmgate  Bar,  is  sapposed  by  Mr. 
Drake  and  others  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Roman  name  Wattingate, 
which  the  street  immediately  withoat  the  Bar  bore  even  in  modem  times. 
This  latter  street  (now  called  Lawrence  Street)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
commencement  of  the  Roman  roads  which  led  to  the  Humber,  and  to  some 
of  the  ports  on  the  German  Ocean,  and  to  hare  derived  its  former  appellation 
from  the  great  Roman  road,  Watling  Street  It  is  no\r  the  direct  road  to 
Hull,  Bridlington,  iic.    Some  imagine  that  Walmgate  merely  implied  Tripe 

»tnu»        Mr    TTaMMiTB  mn^AsTB  fho  nomo  hut  n  nnrrr,r,tJnr,  nf  V<>)l.,niA<>ffl 
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versaries  of  the  dedication  of  Churchee.  It  was  the  custom  in  ancient  tim« 
for  religious  people  to  meet  together  on  the  evening  of  the  day  preceding  the 
anniversarf  of  the  dedication  of  the  Church,  or  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of 
the  Saint  m  whose  honour  the  Chnrch  was  dedicated,  and  they  sometimes 
continued  to  watch  and  pray  in  the  Church  all  night.  Hence  the  term  VigU, 
which  is  applied  to  the  eve  of  great  festivals.  On  the  day  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Church,  or  on  the  festival  of  the  martyr  whose  relics  were  placed  in 
the  Church,  it  was  allowed  by  Pope  Gregory  that  the  people  might  make 
bootJu  of  the  houghs  of  trees,  around  the  Chnrch,  and  observe  a  leli^oua 
feast.  "Id  the  beginning  of  holi  ohurche,"  says  an  old  document,  "  it  was 
BO  that  the  pepnll  cam  to  the  churche  with  candellys  brennyiiig,  and  wold 
wake,  and  coome  with  light  toward  the  chirobe,  in  their  devociona."  These 
watchings,  wakes,  or  feasts,  having  degenerated  into  riobaus  meetings,  were 
at  last  suppressed,  and  regular  fairs  substituted  for  them — hence  the  most 
ancient  fairs  will  bo  found  to  correspond  with  the  dedication  of  the  Chnrcbes 
of  the  places  in  which  they  are  held.  They  were  kept  in  the  Church  yards 
till  restrained  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  128G.  In  many  rural  parishes  wa 
have  still  a  remnant  oF  the  ancient  feasts  or  wakes  observed,  thongh  entirely 
denuded  of  the  religions  element.  And  the  carol  singing  by  musicians,  called 
Waitt,  in  the  streets  before  Cbrisbnas,  is  another  remnant  of  those  ancient 
wakes — the  word  waittt  being  a  corruption  of  wakes  or  watching. 

Fairs  were  granted  to  religious  houses  as  a  source  of  profit  as  well  as  con- 
venience,  and,  they  were  appointed  to  take  place  on  festivals,  that  trade  might 
attract  those  whom  religion  could  not  influence.  The  fair  of  the  Abbot  (tf 
St.  Mary's,  at  Bootham,  York,  caused  many  serious  disputes  between  the 
Abbots  and  the  citizens,  till  Archbishop  Thoresby,  in  1864,  effected  an  agree- 
ment between  the  parties,  respecting  the  boands  of  each  jarisdiction.  In  the 
reigns  of  Henry  m.  and  Edward  I.,  the  great  fairs  lasted  fourteen  days,  and 
were  the  scenes  where  the  principal  part  of  the  traffic  of  the  Kingdom  was 
transacted,  as  they  were  frequented  not  only  by  people  of  all  the  suironnding 
country,  but  by  foreign  as  well  as  English  merchants.  They  were  held  by 
prescription,  and  under  the  authority  of  royal  charters,  and  yielded  a  conn- 
derable  profit  to  the  lords  or  owners  who  had  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  of 
dispute,  and  administration  of  justice  at  Courts  of  pie  poudre  which  were  ap- 
partenant,  as  a  matter  of  common  right  to  every  hir.  (Stat.  17  Edw.  I.  c.  3). 
A  priest  was  also  appointed  on  such  oceasions  to  celebrate  Divine  Service, 
nod  sermons  were  preached  horn  a  pulpit  erected  in  the  open  air,  at  stated 
times  during  the  fairs,  for  the  benefit  of  strangers  resorting  to  them.  The  fairs 
were  sought  becanse  shops  were  rare,  end  stores  for  a  whole  year  were  then 
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laid  in  bj  boasekeepers.  Is  the  aipenses  of  the  NorthnmberUiid  booseliold 
it  appears  tbat  storee  for  the  Earl's  bouse  at  WresBil  Castle  for  the  whole 
year,  were  laid  in  from  fairs.  "  He  that  stands  charged  with  my  lord's  bouse 
jbr  the  hooQ  jeir,  if  he  may  posable  shall  be  at  all  fairs;  where  the  groice 
emptions  shall  be  bonghta  for  the  house  for  the  houU  jdr,  as  wine,  wax, 
beifies,  mnltons,  wheite,  and  maltie."  (Beiffes  and  mnltons  were  salted  oxen 
and  sheep).  The  bistoriaus  of  York  bare  iiot  left  ns  any  description  of  the 
great  fair  in  Bootbam,  bat  we  may  rest  Batisiied  that  it,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  other  &irs  in  Tockshire,  was  not  all  inferior  to  a  fourteen  days  fair  at 
Cambridge,  which  is  described  by  Carter,  in  bis  occonnt  of  Cambridgeshire 
in  1753.  The  shops,  or  booths,  be  tells  us,  were  built  in  rows  like  streets, 
having  each  their  name,  as  Bookseller's  Row,  Cook  Row,  &c.,  and  every  com- 
modity bad  its  proper  place,  as  the  Cheese  fair,  Hop  fair.  Wool  &ir,  &c.  In 
these  places,  streets,  or  rows,  were  all  sorts  of  traders  who  sold  by  wholesale 
or  retaiL  And  as  to  the  amount  of  business  transacted,  he  says,  that  aftw 
the  trade  of  the  fair  bad  begun  to  decline,  £100,000.  worth  of  woollen  goods 
had  been  known  to  be  sold  in  a  week's  time,  in  the  Daddery,  the  draper's 
department  A  prodigions  trade  had  been  carried  on  by  the  tailors  from 
Looden,  and  it  was  not  nnfrequent  for  a  wholesale  man  to  cany  back  orders 
for  £10,000.  worth  of  goods.  There  was  one  booth  of  Norwich  stuffs,  he 
assures  us,  in  which  there  were  goods  to  the  vslue  of  £S0,000.  The  returns 
for  wool  at  one  fair,  he  adds,  amounted  to  nearly  £00,000.,  and  for  bops  little 
less.  This  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ancient  fairs  or  marts 
in  England. 

Bootbam,  according  to  Drake  was  "the  King's  Street,  and  extended  from 
Bootham  Bar  to  a  wooden  gate,  at  the  farther  end  of  it,  which  anciently  was 
called  Oalmhsnlith ;  where  the  officers  of  the  City  used  to  stand  to  take  and 
recdTe  the  tdl  and  customs."  The  Dean  and  Chapter,  we  are  told  by  Allen, 
claim  jorisdiction  on  the  north  side  of  Bootham,  as  part  of  the  territories, 
"De  terra  Ulphi;"  but  on  the  south  side  from  the  Abbey  gate  to  St  Mary's 
Tower,  the  houses  are  in  the  County,  being  built  where  the  ditch  of  the 
Abb^  wall  formerly  was.  At  the  end  of  Bootham,  near  the  village  of  Clifton, 
is  the  basement  of  an  ancient  cross  or  boundary  stone,  now  designated  BurbM 
Stone,  and  near  it  is  BwrUm  Lane,  which  led  out  of  the  suburbs  into  the 
ancient  Forest  of  Qalties.  The  place  probably  derives  its  name  from  a  foinilj 
named  Burton,  who  were  possessed  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood.  Burton 
Lane  was  formerly  called  Chapd  Lime,  from  the  Hospital  and  Chapel  of  St 
Mary  Magdalene,  which  stood  near  it,  but  of  which  no  remains  are  now 
visiUe.    The  mill  in  the  lane  existed  in  the  time  ot  Bicbud  U.    Near 
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Burton  Stone,  in  the  time  of  the  Plantageneta,  the  Cil;  troops  and  trained 
bands  assembled  when  called  oat  to  check  the  incarHons  of  the  Scots,  and 
here  they  received  their  last  inspection  bj  the  Major  and  citizens.*  The 
legal  boundary  of  the  Citj  extends  to  Barton  Stone,  on  the  north  side;  but 
on  the  soath  side  the  City  jurisdiction  only  commenced  at  Bootham  Bar. 
In  the  field  nearly  opposite  the  Burton  Stone,  some  stone  coffins  nere  found 
in  1813. 

GiUygate,  leading  from  Bootham  to  the  north  end  of  Lord  Mayor's  Walk, 
derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  Church  of  St  Giles,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Hai^rove,  stood  about  half  way  down  the  street  on  the  west  side. 

Lord  Mayor's  Walk  was  once  called  Neiebegin,  and  is  described  in  an  old 
document  as  "  Newbegin,  alias  Gillygate." 

PenXey  Orove,  commonly  called  The  Groves — the  district  north  of  Lord 
Mayor's  Walk — b  a  corruption  of  Payneley  Crofts,  and  probably  derives  its 
name  &om  a  gentleman  of  Ibe  name  of  Payneley,  who  first  enclosed  the  land 
in  this  locality  from  the  ancient  Forest  of  Galtres,  to  which  it  previously 
belonged. 

Hone  Fair  was  the  name  given  to  a  piece  of  ground  (now  enclosed]  at  the 
north  end  of  Lowther  Street,  Groves,  it  being  the  place  where  many  of  the 
York  taiia  were  fonnerly  held.  At  these  &ir8  booths  were  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  trade,  as  was  done  at  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  &ir  already  men- 
tioned. In  ancient  writings  the  district  extending  firam  the  place  formerly 
called  the  Horse  Fair  to  Bootham,  is  called  Le  Hone  Ayre. 

MarygaU,  which  runs  southward  from  Bootham  to  the  river,  dearly  implies 
that  the  street  leads  to  the  site  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  the  remains  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  Abbey  being  in  this  street.  Maiygate  was  anciently 
called  Earbburgh,  from  Earl  Alan  who  founded  the  Abbey,  or  probably  from 
the  Damsh  Earl  Siward,  who  resided  here.  Not  far  from  the  entrance  to 
this  street  formerly  stood  an  unshapely  building  known  as  the  Cod<jAt», 
where  in  days  of  yore  cockfighting  was  carried  on  as  a  &vonrite  amusement 
6f  the  gentry  of  the  County.  In  1748  Sir  J.  Lister  Kaye  fought  twenty-eight 
battles  with  game  cocks,  and  won  eighteen.  At  present,  however,  the  bar- 
barous amusement  has  fallen  into  desaetude,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  an 
amelioration  of  manners,  that  there  b  no  geudeman  who  now  breeds  birds 
for  the  purpose  of  figbting.f 

•  "  An  AntLqQarum  Ramble  tbroogb  Tork,"— a  leetnre  delivered  bj  Bobeit  Davias. 
Esq.,  F.3A.,  W.  the  York  In»titate,  on  Ibe  Ktb  February,  18EU. 

I-  Cock  fighting  is  a  viiuoaa  pastima,  which  has  the  saneUon  of  high  aniiqaitr-  ^ 
is  Bud  to  have  originated  with  the  Atbeniani,  and  wu  exhibited  twfore  the  soldiers 
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Almrygarth,  a  field  near  Mary^e,  in  which  the  A.bbots  of  SL  Mary  kept 
their  cattle  that  were  ready  for  killing.    Here  were  also  the  Abbots'  fiah-ponds. 

Coney  Street,  anciently  "  Conyng  Streto,"  leads  from  St.  Helen's  Square  to 
Spurriorgate.  This  street  has  for  some  IJme  been  considered  the  principal 
street  of  the  City  for  Bnsineas.  It  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book.  Coney 
is  B.  corruption  of  the  Soioa  word  Conytig,  signifying  King, 

SpurriergaU,  a  continuation  of  Coney  Street,  is  so  called  because  it  was 
anciently  the  residence  of  the  makers  and  dealers  in  spurs,  when  that  ap- 
pendage of  the  person  was  a  much  larger  and  more  costly  article  than  at 
present  Formerly  it  was  usual  for  the  members  of  one  trade  to  live  in  the 
same  street,  and  the  deriration  of  Sparriergate,  Colliei^ate,  Fishergate,  and 
Girdlergate,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  thb  circumstance.  In  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  HE.,  the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  Spurriergste,  is  described  as  being 
in  Conyng  Street ;  and  it  appears  by  the  churchwarden's  books  of  St.  Michael's 
palish,  that  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  Spurriergate  was  called  Little 
Coney  Street;  hence  it  is  obvious  that  Spurriorgate  is  a  name  given  at  a 
later  date  to  that  part  of  Conyng  or  Coney  Street  Before  the  year  1769, 
Spurriei^te  must  have  been  a  narrow  dirty  lane,  for  we  find  that  in  that 
year  half  of  the  houses  near  the  entrance  from  Ous^ate  were  taken  down, 
and  rebuilt  so  &i  back  as  to  make  the  street  twice  its  original  width.  The 
expense  of  this  improvement  was  defrayed  by  a  general  subscription,  to  which 
the  directors  of  the  Assembly  Booms  contribnted  £870.  Until  1841  this 
street,  althongh  one  of  the  moat  frequented  in  the  City,  was  one  of  the  nar- 
rowest and  moat  inconvenient  In  that  year  one  side  was  taken  down  and 
rebnilt,  and  the  street  widened. 

St.  Hdm'»  Square  is  so  denominated  from  the  Chnrch  of  St.  Helen  abut- 
ting upon  it 

BlaJte  Street  is  probably  derived  firem  the  naval  hero  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Mr.  Drake  supposes  it  to  have  been  originally  Bleake  Street,  from  its  ex- 

<m  tbe  eve  of  an  engagement,  under  an  idea  that  it  inspired  them  nith  extraordinaiy 
oonrtge.  The  Bomana  imit^ed  the  Oreeks  in  theii  fondnest  lor  this  unnaeiueut,  and 
trfaa  the  Bomana  it  passed  into  Britain.  The  refined  and  heightened  omelty  of  what 
the  loverB  of  this  barbarous  diversion  termed  a  WtUk  main,  need  □clj'  be  described  to 
excite  horror  and  disgust  in  s  sensitiTe  nund.  Sixteen  pairs  of  fighting  oocke,  after 
long  tminiDg,  were  opposed  to  rach  other,  until  each  bird  had  killed  hi»  entagDnist 
The  remainder  being  equallj  divided  vers  again  pitted,  in  their  eiJiaiisled  state,  until 
eight  othera  were  destroyed.  The  sarvivors,  though  htigued,  spent,  and  covered  with 
dnst  and  blood,  vera  once  more  divided ;  and  bo  on,  tintil  onlj'  one  of  these  nnfortnnato 
oreBtarea  remained.  This  cruel  sport  has  been  totaU;  snppreseed  imder  the  Publican's 
""       "  sAct.      , 
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|K>anre  to  the  north  niads^  but  Allen  thinks  th&t  this  derivfttioii  eeems 
incompatable  nith  everj  principle  of  etymOli^,  "  for  on  ancb  an  explanation," 
says  be, "  ever;  town  and  citj  in  the  Kingdom  would  have  its  Bleake  Streets." 

UttU  Blake  Street  was  formerly  called  Loup  or  Lap  jMne,  most  probablj' 
from  St.  Lupus,  Bishop  of  Trojaa,  who  came  over  to  England  with  the 
concurrence  of  Pope  Geleatins,  in  company  with  St  Qermains,  Bishop  d 
Auxerre,  in  439,  to  reaiat  the  Pelagian  heresy,  then  infesting  this  conutrj. 
It  is  also  ooiyectared  that  its  original  name  was  derived  from  the  Belgic 
word  Loop,  signifying  a  range  of  bars  joined  together;  this  being  closdj 
oontiguons  to  Bootham  Bar,  the  Minster  Gates,  and  Lendol  Fostem.  This 
street,  though  still  nitrrow,  vres  much  more  so  till  the  year  1786,  when  it 
was  widened  and  paved  on  each  side  'by  subscription. 

Lendal,  the  street  leading  from  the  Mansion  House  to  the  Unsenm  gates, 
was  anciently  called  Old  Conyng,  or  Old  King  Street  It  appears  that  this 
part  of  City,  down  to  the  river,  was  formerly  called  Lendall,  which  term, 
Drake  supposed  to  imply  Land-all;  having  originated  from  thar  being  a 
Btoith  or  landing  place  there,  but  adds  that  he  imagines  Uie  name  arose  from 
the  hill  near  St  Leonard's  Hos|dtal,  and  was  an  abbreviation  of  Leonard's 
Hill.  Mr.  Allen  thinks  that  as  a  declivity  was  anciently  termed,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  a  dell,  or  id  the  Dutch  langu^e,  dal;  and  as  there 
is  a  8tri»ig  declivity  here,  particulariy  below  St  Leonard's  Hos}ntal,  Leonard 
might  for  brevity  be  easily  corrupted  to  I^nd;  and  by  adding  to  it  the  pre- 
ceding word,  the  name  would  appear  complete. 

The  landing  place  at  Lendal  Ferry  was  formerly  known  as  St.  Lermard't 
Landing,  for  here  we  find,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  when  Lord  Scrope  was 
attainted  for  treason,  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  his  capoci^  of  escheator,  seized 
certain  ships  belonging  to  his  lordship,  lying  "at  St  Leonard's  Landing,  in 
the  river  Ouse." 

The  street  at  the  end  of  Lendal,  and  extending  from  the  end  of  St  Leo> 
nard's  Place  to  the  river,  was  until  recently  colled  Lendal  Street,  or  Back 
Lendal;  now  it  is  denominated  Miueum  Street.  That  portion  of  it  between 
the  ends  of  Lendal  and  St.  Leonard's  Place  was  onee  called  FiMe,  or  Fwclda 
Street,  which  appellation  ia  derived,  according  to  Mr.  Hargrove,  from  the 
Danish  word  Vinele,  which  means  an  angle  or  comer.  This  was  kaown  as 
Finkle  Street  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  In  1T63  a  row  of  houses  on  the  north 
west  side  was  erected,  which  rendered  it  very  narrow,  but  in  1816  these  were 
taken  down  through  the  liberality  and  good  taste  of  the  Corporation,  and 
thus  the  ruins  of  St  Leonard's  Hospital  were  brought  to  public  view. 

A  narrow  street,  leading  from  the  comer  of  St  Sampson's  Sqoitie  into 
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Snioegate,  is  now  called  FinkU  Street.  It  vas  till  lately  also  colled  3fue% 
Pegg  Lane,  probably  from  some  Dotorious  cbaiacter  who  resided  ia  it.  The 
space  between  St.  Leonard's  Cloisters  and  St.  Leonard's  Place  was  foimerly 
called  Mint  Yard,  from  the  fact  of  a  royal  mint  having  been  established  in 
its  vicinity. 

Davygau  is  a  narrotr  street  leading  from  St.  Helen's  Square  to  St.  Samp- 
son's Square.  In  ancient  writings  it  is  called  Davygate  LardJner,  from  Davy 
or  Lardiner's  Hall,  which  formerly  occupied  the  site  of  the  first  six  houses 
At  the  top  of  New  Street     (See  page  347). 

St.  Samptoni  Square,  or  Thvnday  Market,  is  a  large  open  area  in  the  ti- 
cinity  of  the  Church  of  SL  Sampson,  in  which  formerly  was  held  the  principal 
market  in  the  City,  and  in  which  is  still  held  the  Butcher's  Market  The 
brutal  and  d^radiog  practice  of  bull  baiting  used  often  to  be  exhibited  here ; 
and  near  the  centre  of  the  Market  Place  was  formerly  a  large  boll-ring,  which 
constituted  a  pri?ilege  to  every  freeman  who  was  a  honseholder,  and  resided 
within  sight  of  it,  to  right  of  stray  oyer  Knavesmire,  and  the  other  common 
land  belonging  to  Micklegate  Ward.  A  few  yeara  ago  extensive  improve- 
ments were  efiected  in  this  locality.  The  square  was  enlarged  and  thrown 
into  ParliamentStreet,  and  a  new  outlet  formed  irom  it  thTough  St  Sampson's 
Churchyard,  called  Church  Street.  The  bull-ring  was  removed,  bnt  the 
privileges  of  the  freemen  stiU  remain.  At  elections  for  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  City,  the  hustings  are  always  erected  in  this  square. 

PatUament  Street,  or  the  New  Market,  between  St.  Sampson's  Square  and 
Pavement,  is  a  very  wide  and  handsome  street  formed  between  the  years 
1834  and  1836.  To  effect  the  alteration  in  this  locality  a  large  mass  of  old 
and  decayed  tenements  were  removed.  Parliament  Street  is  certainly  the 
best  street  in  York. 

JvbhergaU,  OT  Jewbergate,  recently  called  Market  Street,  leads  from  Par- 
liament Street  to  Spnrriergate,  and  has  lately  been  vridened  so  as  to  afford 
additional  facilities  for  traffic.  The  learned  Dr.  Langwith  derived  the  name 
of  Jubbergate  from  Bre^te  or  Jowbretgate,  the  names  given  to  this  locality 
in  some  ancient  deeds.  By  the  term  Bretgate,  he  understood  British  Street, 
and  considered  that  here  was  a  street  inhabited  by  the  native  Britons  before 
the  ancient  Roman  City  was  founded  by  Agricola.  In  process  of  time,  he 
thinks,  it  became  the  residence  of  the  Jews,  or  that  part  of  Xorii  where  they 
wore  permitted  to  settle  (for  in  every  City  wbeie  they  were  tolerated  they  had 
a  certain  locality  assigned  them  for  their  residence,  which  was  separated 
from  the  rest  by  walls,  gates,  and  bars,  and  hence  styled  Jews-bnrg),  and 
was  consequently  Jew-bret-gate,  which  in  succeeding  ages  might  be  writtra 
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Joubretg&te  and  Jabbergate.  One  half  of  this  street — the  part  nortb  of  Hm 
interssction  of  Feaaegate  and  Peter  Lane — wbb  formerly  called  High  Jtibber- 
gate,  and  the  other  end  Low  Jubbergata.  It  is  oovr  pretty  well  established 
that  the  piece  of  ground  on  the  banks  of  Ae  Foes,  long  kuown  by  the  name 
of  Jevbry  or  Jewbwy  was  the  place  of  intermeDt  of  the  Jewish  population  c^ 
the  City,  where,  says  Mr.  Davies,  "the  Isaaca  and  Rebeccas  of  York  have 
reposed  for  five  or  six  c«itanes."  Hoveden  informs  na  that  King  Heniy  II., 
in  1177,  grantod  to  the  Jews  the  privilege  of  having  a  burial  place  without 
the  walls  of  every  City  in  England ;  prior  to  which  they  were  obliged  to 
convey  their  dead  to  London  for  interment  The  Jews  were  a  rich  and  nn- 
merous  body  in  Tork  during  the  twelfth  contniy.  They  had  formerly  a 
Synagogue  in  Walmgate.* 

FeaaegaU  extends  from  the  south  east  comer  of  St  Sampson's  Square  to 
Market  Street,  and  has  also  been  very  much  improved.  Dr.  Langwith 
imagined  that  an  image  dedicated  to  St  Faith  had  formerly  stood  in  this 
street,  which  in  old  French  is  written  S.  Fe;  and  hence  remarks  that  the 
name  should  be  Feesgate.  Drake  supposes  that  Feasegato  took  its  name 
firom  the  old  EngUsh/iniM  oi  feag  Jiagellare,  to  beat  with  rods,  and  is  thereby 
led  to  conjecture  that  offenders  were  whipped  through  this  street  and  round 
the  market.  Allen  thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  originally  FeiutgaU,  from 
its  proximity  to  Jnbbei^ate ;  and  considering  the  peculiar  religious  customs 
lof  the  people  who  reuded  there,  he  concludes  that  the  Jews  from  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  villages,  might,  at  their  periodical  feasts  held  in  York- 
have  been  accommodated  in  this  Street 

Previous  to  the  alterations  effected  a  few  years  ago  on  the  west  side  of  St. 
Sampson's  Church,  the  street  now  called  Church  Street,  but  formerly  Gird- 
lergate,  extended  only  from  Fetergate  to  Swin^ate,  or  near  to  the  east  end 
of  St  Sampson's  Church.  By  the  late  alterations  this  street  is  contlnaed 
through  the  churohyard  into  St.  Sampson's  Square,  which  is  a  great  im- 
provement. GircUergate  was  bo  called  from  having  been  the  general  place  oi 
residence  for  persons  of  that  trade ;  for  though  there  are  not  any  girdlera 
now  in  York,  they  wera  formerly  bo  numerous  as  to  form  themselves  into  a 
company,  which  was  governed  by  a  master  and  other  ofGcers,  who  were  annu- 
ally chosen,  and  which  held  its  periodical  meetings  at  their  common  halL 

SaitugaU  and  Patrick't  Pool,  in  this  neighbourhood,  are  very  low  places. 

•  It  is  slated  that  the  whole  number  of  Jews  now  in  England  ia  onl;  30,000,  30,000 
of  whom  u*e  locnled  in  Loodos,  Bussia  oontains  IJ  millions.  Constenlinople,  60,000, 
and  India,  17,000  JewR.  It  is  also  stated  that  out  of  the  20,000  in  London,  2,000  are 
iN^tiaed  Cbriitians. 
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In  Swinegate  atood  the  ancient  Charch  of  St.  Benedict,  and  on  ita  ute  a 
namber  of  honses  were  erected,  which  were  known  bj  the  name  of  Bennet's- 
rents;  bat  these  houses  have  given  way  to  recent  improvements.  Patrick's 
Pool  is  met  with  in  doi*umente  aa  early  as  1335. 

Tlie  ShaaMet  are  so  called  from  being  chieSj  inhabited  by  butchers.  The 
ancient  name  of  this  street  was  High  MangergaU,  variously  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  French  word  Manger,  to  eat,  and  from  the  Saxon  word 
Mangere,  implying  trade. 

Newgate  is  a  narrow  street  in  this  locality,  so  named  from  a  prison  in  it, 
part  of  which  is  yet  remaining.  It  is  named  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
haa  been  an  object  of  interest  to  Archeeologists.  It  appears  that  the  Vicars 
Choral  possessed  a.  house  near  the  yard  of  SL  Sampson's  Church,  where  tbey 
lived  together  and  had  a  common  hall,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  was  the 
building.  In  later  times  it  was  probably  converted  into  a  prison  for  offenders 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Court,  a  royal  re^dence  having  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  a  large  ancient  looking  stone  building  in  bad  condition. 
The  windows  are  square  headed,  with  labels,  and  the  structure  still  retains 
the  appearance  of  a  place  of  confinement.  In  1754  it  was  licensed  as  a  place 
of  worship  for  Protestant  Dissenters.    It  is  now  occupied  as  a  warehouse. 

PetergaU,  a  long  street  extending  from  Bootham  Bar  to  King's  Square, 
takes  its  name  from  its  ficinity  to  the  Cathedral.  The  south  entrance  of 
this  street  has  been  very  much  widened  and  beautified. 

King's  Square,  formerly  called  the  Hag  Market,  received  its  name  doubt- 
less from  its  proximity  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Palace  of  the  Saxon  and 
Danish  Kings  of  Northnmbria.  In  1766  a  part  of  the  Church  and  a  house 
were  polled  down  to  improve  the  thoroughfare,  making  the  open  space  which 
now  exists. 

Ooodramgate,  or  Gotherbamgate,  leading  from  King's  Square  to  Monk  Bar, 
is  a  long  narrow  street,  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  once  contained  the  residence  of  a  Danish  General  named 
Godram,  Gotheram,  or  Guthnun,  who  was  Deputy  Governor  of  York. 

TJgglfforik,  or  Ogleforth,  is  a  small  street  leading  from  Goodramgate  to  the 
east  end  of  the  Cathedral.  Dr.  Langwith  conceives  the  derivation  of  this 
name  U>  be  from  the  British  word  Uchel,  denoting  High,  and  Foth,  now 
written  and  pronounced  forth,  a  gate,  together  meaning  HighgaU ;  and  hence 
we  may  suppose  that  a  principal  gate  entrance  to  the  Close  of  the  Cathedral 
formerly  stood  hereabouts.  Hf  r.  Wellbeloved  says,  "  The  remains  of  a  rather 
large  gateway  to  the  Close  of  the  Minster  was  found  a  few  years  ago  about 
the  middle  of  Ogleforth." 
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CoUega  Street,  leftdiDg  from  the  east  end  of  the  Minster  to  Goodntrngate, 
is  Bo  named  from  the  aoaieDt  College  of  St.  WilUuu  beiag  situated  in  it.  In 
an  old  faouae  near  the  Goodramgat«  end,  Mr.  George  Hudson,  for  some  tima 
CEilled  the  "Bulway  King,"  at  one  time  kept  a  linen  draper's  shop. 

CoUitrgate  is  a  continuation  of  Petergate  and  King's  Squsre.  This  name 
was  given  to  it  from  its  having  been  the  residence  of  several  persons  engaged 
in  the  coal  trade. 

Fottgate  is  a  continuation  of  Colliergate  to  the  Fobs,  and  hence  its  name. 

St,  Samovrgate,  which  runs  from  the  Ohnroh  of  St.  Crox  to  Spen  Lane,  is 
■0  called  from  St.  Saviour's  Church  standing  in  it.  It  appears  that  the  nppei 
part  of  this  street  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Ketmaagergate,  "pro- 
bably," Bays  a  learned  writer,  "becanse  it  may  have  been  the  market  for 
horses'  fiesb,  for  that  is  called  liet,  and  need  to  bo  eaten  abont  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  particukiiy  the  Sesh  of  young  foals."  Mr.  Hargrove  tella  ns  that 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  a  Bomon  Temple  formerly  stood  in  or  near  this 
BUeet,  as  in  digging  some  foundations  on  the  north  side  of  it  many  years  ago, 
large  quantities  of  the  horns  of  several  kinds  of  beasts  were  discovered.  Its 
proximity  to  the  Imperial  Palace  increases  the  probability.*  Provious  to  the 
alterations  and  improvements  in  the.neighbonrhood  of  the  Churoh  of  St  Qtax, 
about  eighteen  years  ago,  there  was  an  ancient  stone  in  the  wall  of  &  honse 
at  the  entrance  to  this  street,  which  is  now  in  the  Museum,  and  on  which 
is  inscribed — "  Here  stood  the  image  of  Yorke,  and  remened  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  God  a.u.  vc.  i.  unlo  the  Common  HaU  m  the  time  of  ih«  mairalty  of 
John  Stockdale." 

King  Ebrauc,  the  presumed  founder  of  York,  is  believed  to  be  what  is 
hero  meant  by  the  image  of  York ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  first  stone  was 
laid  under  his  direction  not  far  from  the  aite  of  this  inscription-  The  image 
is  thought  to  have  been  of  wood;  and  in  the  records  of  the  City  is  the  fol- 
lowing curious  entry  rolative  to  it: — "  On  January  IGth,  and  the  ITth  of 
Henry  VII.,  the  im^e  of  Ebrauke,  which  stood  at  the  west  end  of  St  Sa- 
viourgate,  was  take  down,  new  made,  and  transported  from  thence  and  set 
up  at  the  east  end  of  the  Chapel  at  the  common  hall." 

St.  Andrewgate,  leading  from  King's  Square  to  Aldwark,  received  its  name 
from  the  desecrated  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  which  stands  in  it. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  Churoh  of  St  Crux  was  formerly  a  short  narrow 
street  named  Whipmatehopmagale,  formed  by  a  row  of  bonBes,  which  ran  on 
a  line  with  Uie  west  side  of  Colliergate  to  the  centre  of  Pavement;  and  on 

■  History  of  York,  toI.  ii„  page  830, 
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tbe  eonth  mde  of  the  Charch  was  another  row  of  houses,  which  formed  a  Dar> 
row  and  inooDvenieut  lane,  geoenllj  inhabited  hj  hosiera,  and  conseqaentlj' 
called  Hofitr  Lane.  The  remoTftl  of  these  two  lanes  has  veiy  mach  improved 
this  locality,  hj  widening  the  east  end  of  PaTcment,  and  the  north  end  of 
Fongat«,  *s  well  as  by  exhibiting  to  view  the  ancient  Church  of  Si  Cmx, 
which  bad  heea  completely  surronnded.  Mr.  HugraTs  imagines  that  as  the 
House  of  Correction  was  anciently  on  Peasholme  Green  in  this  Ticiuity, 
Whipmawhopmagate  may  hare  heeu  a  boundary  for  the  pubHo  whipping  of 
delinquents.  It  was  at  one  period  the  market  for  boots  and  shoes,  but 
before  its  removal  it  was  principally  used  as  a  basket  market  on  Saturdays. 

Pawmmt  is  a  well  built  and  pleasant  street,  extending  from  Fossgate  to 
the  north  end  of  High  Onsegate.  "  Whence  it  derived  the  name  is  doubtful, 
but  we  may  with  some  d^^ree  of  oertainty  consider  it  a  tokea  of  the  ancient 
and  original  superiority  of  this  street  over  others  of  the  City ;  for  to  designate 
one  street '  The  Pavement,'  must  naturally  imply  that  tbe  others  were  not 
paved  at  the  time  this  name  was  given ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  it  has  home 
EUiy  other  from  time  immemoriaL"*  Previous  to  the  removal  of  the  row  of 
houses  which  formed  Hosier  Lane,  tbe  Pavement  extended  only  to  the  west 
end  of  St.  Crux's  Church. 

High  Oiuegate,  and  its  continuation,  Lote  Outegate,  lead  in  a  direct  line 
south  from  Pavement  and  the  east  end  of  Parliament  Street  to  Ouse  Bridge. 
These  are  now  well  built  and  respectable  streets,  but  previous  to  the  building 
of  the  present  bridge  across  the  Onse  in  1810,  they  were  so  narrow,  and  each 
story  of  the  houses  prelecting  above  the  lower,  brought  the  most  lofty  parts 
.  BO  nearly  in  contact,  that  two  persons  on  opposite  udea  of  the  way  could 
shake  hands  from  their  upper  appartments.  In  High  Ousegate  is  an  an- 
tique looking  faonse,  in  which  Charles  L  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir 
Christopher  Croft,  November  Slst,  1041,  who  was  knighted  on  the  occa»on, 

Hitngate,  which  runs  from  St.  Saviour's  Church  to  the  river  Foss,  was  in 
former  times  of  considerable  importance,  being  the  place  of  residence  for 
many  of  tiie  most  opulent  merchants.  Drake  attempts  to  transform  Hun- 
gate  into  Hungrygate;  Mr.  Hargrove  oonsidera  it  probable  that  as  Hongata 
szlends  to  the  very  edge  of  the  Fobs,  it  may  have  been  so  called  from  tbe 
word  Undo,  implying  water ;  and  that,  alluding  to  the  situation,  it  may  have 
been  Cndagate ;  and  thence  have  become  Hnndogate,  or  Hnngate,  a  street 
leading  to  the  water. 

PeoAelmt  Orem  ileads  to  Layerthorpe  Bridge.    The  name  of  this  street 

•  HargrcTe,  vol,  ii.,  page  iW6. 
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plainly  enough  indicates  its  derivation  ;  Holme  b^ng  an  Anglo-Saxon  word 
for  a  small  island,  or  for  any  watery  sitnation.  Peaaholme  Green  has  been 
first  gained  from  the  river  Foss  for  gardens,  and  next  for  buildings.  In  the 
centre  of  this  green  was  the  Church  of  Ail  Saints,  of  which  there  are  no 
remains.  Crossing  the  river  Foss  at  the  end  of  Peaaholme  Green,  we  arrive 
in  a  long  street  called  Layerthorpe,  formerly  called  the  YiUage  of  Lmfnthorpe. 
This  ancient  entrance  to  the  Forest  of  Galtrea  bears  in  its  name  eome 
allusion  to  circumstances  conneiited  with  a  forest;  Leer,  or  Layre,  being  in 
old  Enghsh  a  hunting  term  for  the  resting  place  of  a  beast  of  the  ohase. 
There  are  now  no  vestiges  to  be  seen  of  the  ancient  parish  Cbarch  of 
Layerthorpe. 

Barker  HM,  which  condncta  from  Jewbury  to  Monkgate,  was  anciently 
termed  Harlot  Hill.  Drake  observes  that  "  probably  it  had  not  its  name  for 
nothing,  Love  Lane  being  contignoaa  to  it." 

Aldteark  b  a  mean  street  running  from  Goodramgate  to  Peaaholme  Green. 
The  word  Aid  implies  old,  and  tcark  a  building.  When  we  call  to  mind  that 
the  Boman  Imperial  Palace  extended  from  Christ  Church  to  this  street,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  that  our  Saxon  ancestors  gave  it  this  name. 

StonegcOe,  anciently  called  StajpugaU,  extending  from  St.  Helen's  Square 
to  Petergate,  derives  its  name  from  the  great  quantity  of  stone  formerly 
carried  through,  and  no  doubt  strewed  in  it,  during  the  various  erections  of 
the  Minster.  Ston^at«  now  contains  the  most  antique  houses  of  any  prin- 
cipal street  in  the  City.  The  best  specimen  of  them  is  that  occupied  by  Mr. 
Sunter,  supposed  to  be  Mulberry  Hall.    (See  page  349). 

An  open  passage  or  thoroughfare  near  the  top  of  Stonegate  is  called  Coffee 
Yard.  Drake  supposes  that  in  this  yard  formerly  stood  the  first  coffee  honsa 
established  in  this  Ci^.'C 

FvUxergate  is  the  name  borne  by  the  street,  once  considerable,  immediately 
without  Fishergate  Bar.  This  ancient  street,  which  had  suffered  much  at 
various  times  previously,  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  during  the  Civil  Wars 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.     Three  Churches  anciently  stood  in  Fishergate. 

1^.  Qeorge't  Street,  now  leads  from  Walmgate  to  Fishergate  Bar.  The 
north  end  of  this  street  was  formerly  very  narrow,  and  called  NevtgaU  Lane; 
but  a  few  yeara  ago  several  old  houses  were  pulled  down,  the  street  was 
widened,  and  the  whole  street  received  its  present  appellation,  owing  to  its 
having  been  the  street  in  which  stood  the  ancient  parish  Church  of  St  George. 
St.  George's  Catholio  Church  is  now  situated  in  it.     NeuigaU  Lane  was 

•  Coffte  was  ftrat  introdnced  into  Kngland  by  Nathaniel  CanopuB,  a  Cretui,  in  lUl. 
The  first  ooffee  haose  in  England  was  kept  b;  one  Jacobs,  a  Jeir,  at  Oxford,  in  lOSO. 
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probably  indebted  for  its  name  to  the  Neict,  a  small  lizard  often  found  in  low 
marshy  places;  this  lane  was  certainly  very  low  and  wet,  St.  George's 
Street  was  formerly  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the  City,  and  must  at 
some  time  have  being  very  populous,  for  we  find  the  sites  of  three  Churches 
very  near  together,  viz: — St.  George's,  St,  Andrew's,  and  St.  Peter  in  the 
Willows ;  besides  the  Churches  of  All  Saints  and  St.  Helen,  which  stood 
without  Fishergate  Bar. 

Caatleifate,  a  name  which  explains  itself,  leads  from  the  Castle  to  the  City. 
A  wind  miU  once  stood  in  Castlegate  Lane.  Nettgate  is  a  continuation  of 
Costlegate.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Saxon  word  i^eu,  implying  a  pro- 
jecting or  an  exalted  situataon.  It  was  formerly  so  very  narrow  that  two 
carriages  could  not  pass  each  other  in  it,  but  in  1767  all  the  houses  on  the 
north  east  side  were  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  several  feet  further  back,  by 
which  the  street  was  rendered  open  and  convenient.  The  expense  of  this 
alteration  was  defrayed  by  aabscription.  The  three  narrow  streets  leading 
from  Castlegate  to  the  river,  and  now  generally  known  as  the  Water  Lanet, 
were  formerly  called  severally  Carrgate,  Thrash  Lane,  and  Outergate.  The 
first  of  these  streets — formerly  Carrgate — was  subsequently  called  First 
Water  Lane  antil  the  year  1851,  when  it  was  in  great  part  rebuilt,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  King  Street,  probably  because  it  leads  to  the  King's  Staith. 
Thrush  Lane,  afterwards  known  as  Second  Water  Lane,  is  now  called  Water 
Lane;  and  Outergate,  afterwards  Far  Water  Lane,  has  been  latterly  called 
Friargate.  These  lanes  and  the  adjoining  Friar's  Walls  were  the  site  of  the 
old  Monastery  of  the  Franciscan  Friars. 

Fetter  Lane  is  a  corruption  of  Felter  Lane,  the  lane  in  which  felt  makers 
resided. 

Long  Close  Lane  is  so  called  from  its  being  on  the  site  of  a  field  formerly 
called  the  Long  Close,  extending  from  Fishei^ate  Bar  to  Walmgate  Bar.  In 
this  field  cattle  used  to  be  exposed  for  sale  during  the  fairs. 

Si.  George's  Field,  or  St.  George's  Close,  adjoining  the  entrance  to  the  New 
Walk,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  religious  house,  and  the  property  of  the  dti- 
zens,  in  which,  by  some  old  charters,  they  are  authorized  to  hold  pageants, 
games,  dry  Hnen,  shoot  with  bows  and  arrows,  &c.  So  early  as  the  year 
1596  this  close  is  mentioned  as  being  devoted  to  these  purposes. 

Skeldergate  is  a  long  street  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ouse,  running  parallel 
with  that  river.  This  street  was  formerly  occupied  by  merchants  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  and,  according  to  Drake,  derived  its  name  from  the  old 
Dutch  word  Keliar  or  Keldar,  signifying  a  cellar  or  warehouse,  such  places 
being  numerous  here  when  York  was  a  more  commercial  City  than  at 
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preBent;  but  Mr.  DaTies  is  of  opinion  that  this  derivation  of  the  word  io  not 
correct,  as  cellars  veto  probably  not  more  common  in  thia  straet  than  else- 
where. He  (Mr.  Davies)  thinks  that  the  name  of  tho  street  originated  with 
the  public  wengh  or  crane,  which  has  alwaja  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Cor- 
poration. In  the  northern  conaties  a  weigh  was  called  a  "  >kdl,"  and  hence 
it  is  not  nnlikelj  that  the  street  in  which  this  pablic  weigh  for  heaxj  water 
borne  goods  was  placed,  should  obtain  the  appellation  of  3keldergate. 

Beedham't  CovTt,  Skelde^ate,  waa  formerlj  called  Hagworm's  Nest 

Bishophiil  is  so  named  from  its  having  been  specaallj  under  the  jurisdlctioa 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

Buckingham  Street  ia  the  name  giren  to  a  new  Street  leading  from  Bishop- 
hill  to  Skeldergate.     (See  page  347). 

Bark^  Lane,  which  leads  from  Micklegate  to  Tanner  Bow,  was  formeilj 
called  Qregory  Lam,  the  perish  Church  of  St.  Or^oiy  haTing  stood  noar  the 
Bouth-east  angle  of  it. 

Tarmer  Bote  derives  its  appellation  from  the  tan-pits  which  formerl;  were 
Htnated  between  it  and  the  City  walls. 

To/t  Qreen.,  or  Toft  Field,  from  Les  Tofles,  or  Les  Ringed  tofEee,  was  so 
called  from  the  number  of  houses  destroyed  here  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

Tha  North  EatUrn  EaQway  Station  occupies  the  sites  of  Toft  Green,  Friar's 
Gardens,  Sx.  A  uew  street,  mnniDg  from  Micklegate  to  the  Railway  Sta- 
tion, was  named  Hud«m'$  Street,  in  honour  of  Mr.  George  Hudson,  late 
chainoan  of  the  Railway  directors,  a  former  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  and  some 
time  knoivn  as  the  "  Railway  King ;"  but  when  Mr.  Hndson  fell  from  power 
in  the  Railway  world,  the  name  of  this  street  was  changed  to  Railway  Street. 

Old  BaiU  HUl  is  called  in  ancient  deeds  Yetut  BaUium,  signifying  a  place 
of  security.  This  place  is  doubtless  the  site  of  an  ancient  Castle  or  plocs  of 
strength. 

Priory  StTta  is  the  name  given  to  a  highway  recently  made  through  TVi- 
miy  Oardent,  connecting  Mickl^ate  with  Bishophiil  This  street  passes 
through  the  site  and  grounds  of  the  ancient  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
the  fine  old  archway,  which  was  the  entrance  to  the  Priory,  and  which  stood 
for  ages  at  the  Micklegate  end  of  the  new  street,  has  lately  been  ruthlessly 
demolished. 

BUntom  Street,  extending  from  Micklegate  Bar  to  the  Mount,  is  a  cor- 
ruptitm  of  BlommgaU.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  lH.  (fourteenth  centuij)  it 
boi%  the  name  of  Blosamgate,  and  in  I6Q4,  it  was  described  as  Bloxamgat«, 
otherwise  ^ossomgate. 

Qwm  Street,  without  Micklegate  Bar,  was  formerly  known  as  Thief  Loim. 
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The  Mount  is  probabl;  so  nejued  from  its  comparatiTe  davatioD.  It  is 
thought  by  Drake  to  have  been  a  Raman  work,  but  Mr.  Wellbeloved  eeys 
that  "  it  is  not  artificial,  but  natural,  and  is  a  |iortion  of  the  ridge,  if  each  it 
may  be  caUed,  to  which  Sevcrus'  Hilla  belong."  In  the  Civil  Wars  it  vaa 
used  as  an  outwork  to  command  the  road  leading  to  Tadcaater. 

Nunntry  Lane,  without  Micklegate  Bar,  is  bo  called  from  its  proximity  to 
the  Nunnery.  It  was  anciently  called  Beggargate  Laru,  from  the  pracUce  of 
distributing  alms  to  the  poor  from  a  side-dooi  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in 
this  l&ne. 

Clemejithorpe. — This  snbuih  is  situated  nithoat  the  walls  towards  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  City,  and  it  derives  its  name  from  the  patron  saint 
of  its  ancient  Church  and  nunnery.  There  are  now  no  remains  of  these 
buildings.  A  number  of  small  streets  have  been  erected  in  this  neighbour- 
hood within  the  last  few  years. 

New  York  Street  is  the  name  recently  given  to  the  east  end  of  Nunnery 
Lane,  that  portion  of  it  extending  from  the  garden  walls  of  the  nunnery  to 
Clementhorpe. 

The  Nob  WtUk,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Onee,  extends  from  the  end  of 
Friar's  Walls  (where  there  is  a  ferry  across  the  riyer),  to  nearly  a  mile  in 
length,  beneath  the  shade  of  lofty  elms,  which  at  the  lower  end  form  a  donble 
row.  Tliis  pleasing  promenade  was  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  City  in 
1733  and  1784,  as  &r  as  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Foss  and  Ouse.  In 
1768  the  walk  was  continued  on  the  other  side  of  the  Fosa ;  a  swing  bridge 
called  the  Blue  Bridge  connects  the  two  portions.  Prior  to  the  forming  of 
the  Foss  navigation  the  small  rivulet  which  divided  the  walk  was  c^ed 
Browney  Dyke;  and  over  It  was  a  draw  bridge,  which  in  IT86  was  removed, 
and  a  handsome  stone  bridge  substituted,  to  the  great  ornament  of  the  walk, 
but  this  bridge  being  too  low  for  vessels  ia  pass,  it  was  removed,  and  the 
present  wooden  swing  bridge  erected  in  its  stead.  Fart  of  the  Church  of  8t. 
Crux  having  been  taken  down,  the  useless  materials  were  removod  here  in 
1783,  and  vrith  tjiem  the  walk  was  much  improved.  On  the  further  divistOD 
of  the  walk  there  is  an  excellent  well  of  clear  water,  over  which  is  an  erection, 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  City  in  17S0,  in  imitation  of  a  ruin.  The  Iat« 
Dr.  White,  in  a  small  tract  which  he  published  respecting  the  many  fine 
springs  in  this  neighbourhood,  observes  that  they  are  generally  saturated 
with  BLlenites ;  but  that  "  the  I-ady  Well  upon  the  New  Walk  "  is  entirely 
free  from  that  property,  but  equally  soft  with  the  river  water,  and  remarkably 
good.  Mr.  Hargrove  tells  us,  that  in  March  and  April,  1816,  an  advertise- 
ment appeared  br  the  sole  of  forty-one  of  the  largest  elm  trees  growing  on 
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I^is  valk,  wbicb  excited  condderable  emotion  in  the  Citj ;  wherenpon  a  lai^e 
number  of  the  respectable  citizens  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
representing  those  trees  to  form  the  principal  beauty  of  the  walk,  and  re- 
questing that  they  might  remain  undisturbed,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
sale  was  postponed,  and  the  trees  still  continue  to  the  credit  of  the  City.* 

The  Esplanade,  another  very  beantiful  walk,  and  agreeable  resort  for  the 
citizens,  has  been  formed  a  few  years  ago  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Ouse, 
from  Lendal  Tower  to  Clifton  Scalp,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile. 

The  Sidmrbs  of  York  were  eitensive  at  an  early  period,  but  from  a  varie^ 
of  causes  were  considerably  reduced  in  population,  and  in  the  space  they 
occupied.  "Passing  over  the  splendid  or  sanguinary  scenes  which  the  his- 
tory of  York  presents,  in  connesion  with  the  times  of  the  Romans,  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  oven  the  Norman  Conqueror,  till  we  arrive  at  the  reign  of  Edward 
HI.,  when  a  great  part  of  his  army  of  60,000  men  was  quartered  in  the 
snbarbs,"  says  Allen,  "  this  alone  will  suffice  to  corroborate  the  statements 
of  their  having  contained  many  noble  buildings,  and  having  estended  to 
several  villages,  now  more  than  a  mile  distant.  All  those  fair  edifices  were 
consumed  by  fire  in  1644,  except  a  few  houses  out  of  Micklegate  Bar,  which 
were  preserved  by  the  royal  fort."t  The  rained  suburbs  are  however  rising 
rapidly,  for  there  are  now  many  good  streets,  and  several  handsome  buildings 
and  public  institutions  beyond  the  walls  of  the  City. 

Bridoes, — The  bridges  of  York  are  six  in  number,  one  of  which,  the  prin- 
cipal one,  crosses  the  Ouse  near  the  centre  of  the  City,  and  the  remaining 
five  span  the  Foss.  It  is  unknown  at  what  date  the  original  bridge  across 
the  Ouse  was  erected,  but  in  1154  the  wooden  bridge  then  standing  gave  way 
under  the  weight  of  a  large  multitude,  who  had  collected  to  witness  the  entry, 
of  Archbishop  WUliam.J  In  1235  Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey  granted  a 
brief  for  the  rebuilding  of  Ouse  Bridge ;  and  in  1S68  there  was  an  afiray  be- 
tween the  citizens  and  the  retainers  of  John  Comyn,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  on 
Ouse  Bridge,  which  ended  in  the  slaughter  of  several  of  tbo  Scotchmen.  The 
citizens  would  appear  to  have  been  nnjust  s^gressors,  for  shortly  ofterwardB 
they  agreed  to  pay  £800.,  and  build  a  Chapd  on  the  bridge,  in  which  two 
priests  should  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  slain  "for  ever."  In  1664  an  im- 
mense flood,  caused  by  a  sadden  thaw,  carried  off  two  arches  of  Oose  Bridge, 
and  twelve  houses  which  stood  on  them  were  overwhelmod  in  the  ruin,  and 

•  Hargrove's  Bistoiy  of  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  635. 

f  AUen-B  Yorka.,  book  iji.,  p.  312. 

I  Bridges  of  stone  irere  not  built  in  Enghmd  till  after  (hB  Nonuan  Conquest. 
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several  livea  vere  lost  The  bridge  remained  in  this  ruinous  state  for  nearl; 
two  years,  when  the  late  venerable  structure  was  erected  on  ite  site.  The 
kst  old  bridge  consisted  of  five  arches,  and  was  termed  by  Camden  a  very 
noble  erection.  The  centre  arch  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  from 
its  beautiful  form,  has  been  pronounced  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  measured 
eighty-one  feet  span,  and  seventeen  feet  above  the  summer  level ;  its  width 
on  the  top  between  the  walla  was  eighteen  feet,  iniJading  the  causeways, 
which  were  very  narrow.  In  addition  to  the  carriage  way  and  footpaths 
just  described,  were  several  buildings  on  the  west  side  of  the  bridge ;  the 
principal  of  which  was  St.  WiUiam's  Chapel,  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
early  English  architecture,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  plates  of  it  in  Halfpenny's 
Fragments  Vetusta,  and  Cave's  Antiquities  of  York.  This  Chapel,  which 
contained  several  chantries,  the  original  grants  of  which  are  still  amongst 
the  records  of  the  City,  ia  supposed  to  be  the  one  already  mentioned  as  having 
been  originally  built  in  13QS.  After  the  Reformation  it  was  converted  into 
an  Exchange  for  the  Society  of  Hamburg  Merchants  of  York,  and  subse- 
quently into  a  Council  Chamber  for  the  Corporation,  and  a  Record  Koom; 
and  it  was  finally  removed  on  the  erection  of  the  present  bridge  in  1810. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bridge  stood  the  old  gaol  for  debtors,  which  was 
built  in  the  sixteenth  century,  at  which  timo  another  arch  was  added  to  the 
bridge  in  order  to  strengthen  this  new  erection.  In  consequence  of  the  high 
piteh  of  the  central  arch,  the  ascent  and  descent  on  each  side  were  dan- 
gerously steep,  and  houses  and  shops  encumbered  it  until  within  a  few  years 
of  ite  removal.  Amongst  the  contributors  to  this  bridge  was  Lady  Jane  HoU, 
relict  of  Kobert  Hall,  an  Alderman,  who  gave  by  will  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds.  Her  liberality  was  commemorated  by  the  following  curious  distich, 
engraved  on  a  brass  plate  on  the  north  side  of  the  arch : — 

'William  Watson,  lord  msfor,  Ad.  Dom,  1G50. 
Lad;  Jane  Hall,  lo  I  liere  the  works  of  tUcfa  doth  shew, 
By  giving  a  hundred  poonds  this  Bridge  for  lo  renew. 

The  precarious  state  of  the  old  bridge  induced  the  Corporation,  in  the  autnma 
of  1808,  to  build  a  new  one.  Accordingly  an  Act  of  Parliamont  was  passed 
in  that  year  for  the  erection  of  the  present  bridge ;  Mr.  Peter  Atkinson  was 
chosen  as  the  architect;  and  on  Monday,  the  10th  of  December,  1810,  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  structure  was  laid  with  much  ceremony  by  the  Lord 
Mayor.  On  the  occasion  there  was  a  grand  procession  of  the  Corporation, 
the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  Ac.  A  glass  vessel  was  placed 
in  the  stone,  containing  the  diSeient  and  latest  coins  of  that  reign,  with  a 
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faandHome  meda],  struck  in  commemoration  of  his  Majesty  baving  entered 
the  fifty-first  year  of  his  reign.     The  vessel  was  covered  by  a  brass  plate, 

inscribed:— 

"  Tbe  first  stone  ot  lbi»  bridge  wns  lud  December  lOtb,  in  the  year  nicccx.,  ted  id 
the  flfty-fint  year  <if  the  reigu  of  George  III.,  by  the  Rt.  Hud.  George  Peacock,  Lord 
Mayor.    Peter  Atkinson,  Architect. 

Tho  Act  of  Parliament  specified  that  £30,000.  should  be  paid  to  the  Com- 
misionera  by  the  Justices  of  tho  Peace  for  the  three  Ridings  of  the  County, 
out  of  the  county  rates,  by  five  equal  yearly  instalments  of  jEO.OOO. ;  the 
West  Riding  paying  £;J787.  10s.;  the  North  Riding,  £1,802.  10b.;  and 
tbe  East  Riding,  £1,350. ;  being  the  usual  proportions  of  all  their  county 
contributions.  In  addition  the  Lord  Slayer  and  Commonalty  of  tbe  City  were 
obliged  to  contributo  for  the  same  period,  tbe  annuel  sum  of  £400.  There 
was  also  a  bridge  toll,  n-hich  had  been  peculiarly  obnoxious,  and  indeed  in- 
jurious to  the  City,  which  was  finally  abolished  on  the  18tb  of  June,  1820, 
when  thero  was  a  grand  procession  to  celebrate  the  event.  Tlio  new  bridge 
was  completed  in  March,  1820;  and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  during  the 
second  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Alderman  Peacock,  who  laid  the  first  stone. 

The  bridge  is  a  handsome  structure,  consisting  of  three  elliptical  arches, 
with  a  battlement  on  each  side,  of  a  plain  parapet  wall,  breast  high.  The 
span  of  the  centre  arch  is  forty-three  feet,  and  the  roadway  is  forty  feet 
within  the  battlements.  The  flagged  footways  are  each  fire  and  a  half  feet 
broad,  leaving  a  carriage  way  of  twenty  feet.  At  each  end  of  the  bridge,  on 
the  Bouth-cast  side,  a  handsome  series  of  stone  steps  leads  down  to  the  staitha 
or  wharfs  for  lading  and  unladiDg  of  goods,  &c.  That  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Ouse  is  called  tlie  Kiny's  Staiih,  and  tho  Qivvn'a  Stmih  is  on  the  opposite 
aide.  The  word  SUiitk  was  derived  from  a  purely  Sason  term  signilying  a 
bank  or  shoal,  and  is  now  a  provincial  term  applied  to  a  wharf  or  landing 
place.  The  King's  Staitli  was  mentioned  in  the  days  of  I'lichard  II.,  iii 
connection  with  the  fresh  water  fishers. 

Foss  Briihje,  at  tho  end  of  Fossgate,  dividing  that  street  from  Walmgate, 
was  erected  in  1811,  on  the  site  of  a  very  ancient  stone  bridge  of  three 
arches,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  It  appears  by  an  old  Charter  that 
Richard  II.  granted  a  license  to  the  Slnyor  and  Commonalty  of  York,  to  pur- 
chase lands  of  theyearly  value  of  jCI  00.,  for  tbo  support  of  tho  bridges  of  Ouse 
and  Foss ;  but  the  latter  having  been  rebuilt,  the  Mayor  and  ciiizcna  were 
empowered,  in  tbo  fourth  of  llenry  IV.  (1403),  to  collect  a  toll  upon  it  during 
five  successive  years,  to  defray  the  ozpenses  incurred.    A  Cbapcl  was  erected 
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0&  the  Qortb  side  of  the  bridge,  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  thoDgh  it  was  some- 
times called  the  Chapel  of  St.  Agnes.  It  was  liceoscd  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1434,  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service.  Several  of  the  piles 
which  supported  this  Chapel,  n-ere  drawn  up  so  late  as  the  year  1734.  la 
Camden's  time  Fosa  Bridge  was  so  crowded  with  houses  as  to  render  it 
difficult  for  a  stranger  to  know  when  be  was  passing  it — the  line  of  street 
extending  conipletelj  over  it.  The  houses  were  however  soon  after  taken 
down,  though  we  find  that  in  1728  several  fish  stalls  were  again  erected 
on  the  south  side,  a  market  for  salt  water  fish  being  then  held  there  eveiy 
Wednesday  and  Friday. 

The  present  bridge  is  a  neat  structure,  consisting  of  one  elliptical  arch, 
with  a  balnstrade.  The  foundation  atone  was  laid  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1811;  and  a  brass  plate  was  inserted  in  the  stone,  bearing  the  fblloning 
inscription : — 

"  Tlie  first  slODO  of  ihis  bridge  waa  kid  by  the  Right  Hon.  LBwrence  Dnndas.'  Lord 
Hsf  or.  on  the  4tb  of  Jane,  xdcccxi.,  in  the  fiftj-firat  jear  of  the  reign  of  George  IIX, 
and  on  tbe  daj  on  wbicti  his  M^jes^  oompleted  the  seventy-third  jear  of  bis  age.  Feler 
Atkinson,  Architect." 

CastU  MUls  Bridge,  over  the  Foss,  is  so  called  from  its  proximity  to  certain 
mills  anciently  belonging  to  the  Castle.  There  was  a  bridge  here  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  as  it  was  in  some  sort  an  outwork  of  the  Castle,  was  well 
defended.  The  roadway  was  widened  and  the  bridge  much  improved  a  few 
years  ago. 

Layerthorpe  Bridge,  which  connects  Peaseholmo  Green  and  Layerthorpe, 
was  formeriy  remarkable  for  its  extreme  narrowness,  and  for  the  Postern  that 
guarded  it  at  one  end.     Tho  present  structure  was  erected  in  1829. 

Monk  Bridge,  which  is  a  modem  erection,  forms  an  approach  to  York  from 
Malton,  Scarborough,  Ac.  The  span  of  its  arch  is  wide  enough  to  admit  of 
the  free  passage  of  vessels  of  seventy  tons  burden. 

The  Scarborough  liailieay  Bridge,  a  neat  cast  iron  structure,  erected  in 
1845,  crosses  the  Ouse  a  little  above  Kfarygate,  and  affords  communication 
for  foot  passengera  between  the  two  lines  of  rails. 

The  Improvement*  and  Alterations  of  late  years  hare  almost  changed  the 
appearance  of  the  City.  Streets  have  been  widened,  new  streets  formed,  and 
many  handsome  buildings  erected.  At  the  Assizes  of  1853,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Campbell,  in  hia  charge  to  the  City  Grand  Jury,  complimented  the 
inhabitants  on  the  great  improvements  that  had  taken  place  in  York  within 

•  Aflerwanls  Eul  of  Zetland. 
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the  last  few  years,  and  especially  noticed  the  beautifal  grounds  attached  to 
the  Museum,  and  vrhiob  he  thought  were  not  surpassed  by  any  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

Mortalily. — ^In  former  years  York  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  healthy 
a  place  of  residence  as  many  others,  owing  to  defective  drunage,  and  to  the 
uaiTowneaa  and  irregularity  of  the  street  As  we  have  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  York  was  often  grievously  devastated  hy  epidemics  during  the 
middle  ages.  In  1319  the  "  black  death ;"  and  in  the  years  1390,  1660, 
and  1604,  grievous  plagues  or  pestilences  numbered  their  victima  hy  thoa- 
aands.  Mr.  Davies  tells  us,  in  his  work  on  the  Municipal  Eecorda  of  the 
City  of  York,  that  during  the  pestilence  of  1060,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Cor- 
poration that  all  infected  houses  should  have  a  red  cross  on  their  doors,  and 
tfaat  all  persons  going  abroad  from  such  houses  should  cany  a  white  rod. 

But  the  Asiatic  Cholera  appears  to  have  been  less  fatal  here  than  in  many 
other  places.  It  made  its  first  appearance  in  Beedham's  Court,  Skeldergate 
— ^remarkable  for  being  the  place  in  which  the  plague  first  broke  out  which 
devastated  the  City  in  1604 — on  Sunday,  the  8rd  of  June,  1832,  and  by  the 
S3nd  of  October  the  disease  had  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  beginning  of 
July  the  malady  had  attained  its  height,  when  forty  persons  died  in  one 
week.  The  total  number  of  cases  in  York  was  450,  and  the  total  of  deaths 
was  1S5.  The  malignity  of  the  disease  was,  no  doubt,  considerably  neutra- 
lized by  the  admirable  sanitaiy  arrangements  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  the 
unwearied  exertions  of  the  medical  profession  of  York : — upwards  of  £1,300., 
raised  by  subscription,  having  been  expended  by  the  board,  in  bread  and 
beef  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

In  1849  the  visitation  was  less  severe,  and  in  1B54  there  was  not  mora 
than  <me  or  two  real  cases  (if  any)  of  Cholera  in  York.  Dr.  Laycock,  in  his 
Beport  to  the  Commissioners  for  enquiring  into  the  sanitary  condition  of 
large  towns,  in  1864,  says  that  "the  average  or  mean  age  of  all  dying  in 
Torii  is  six  years  and  a  half  less  than  those  dying  in  the  country,  and  the 
deaths  from  epidemics  are  more  numerous."  The  average  rate  of  mortality 
appears  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  low  lying  districts  of  the  City.  The  popu- 
lation of  York  13  now  upwards  of  36,000,  and  the  avenge  number  of  deaths 
in  York  is  about  1,300,  per  annum. 

SanUary  Mtatura. — The  sanitary  condition  of  York  has  undei^one  con- 
siderable improvement  of  late  years,  and  a  system  of  thorough  drainage  is 
now  being  carried  out,  under  the  direction  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health. 

One  main  sewer  haa  lately  been  made  through  the  heart  of  the  City ;  ho- 
rning at  Monk  Bar,  and  passing  through  Ooodramgate,  Church  Street,  St. 
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Bampson's  Square,  Feaaegate,  and  Market  Street,  and  croisiiig  Couej  Street, 
it  eoters  the  Ouee  at  Waterloo  Place.  This  great  sewer  varies  in  depth  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet.  Several  sewers  of  a  similar  character  are  being  made 
in  other  parts  of  the  City.  Thej  are  all  e^-shaped,  and  built  with  radiating 
bricks,  made  eipreaslj  for  this  work.  This  extensive  drainage  will  cost  the 
City  several  thousand  pounds,  bat  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  geuerationa 
yet  unborn. 

The  Drainage  of  the  Fots,  which  has  recently  been  effected,  is  another  ex- 
cellent sanitary  measure.  Hitherto  this  river  has  been  a  great  elongated 
cess-pool  for  a  great  part  of  the  City,  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  was 
in  consequence  rendered  very  unwholesome.  In  1863  the  river  was  pur- 
chased for  £4,000.  by  the  Corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  making  sewers  for 
taking  the  drainage  of  that  part  of  the  City  which  flowed  into  it,  and  con- 
veying it  into  the  Ouse.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  this  purpose, 
as  well  as  for  empowering  the  Corporation  to  purchase  and  drain  the  marshy 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer,  called  the  Foia  Iiland»,  According  to  the 
terms«f  the  Act,  the  river  Fose  most  be  kept  open,  so  that  its  navigation 
will  not  be  interrupted.  Several  plans  for  the  drainage  of  the  river  were 
submitted,  examined,  and  rejected  by  the  Corporation,  till  at  length  at  the 
meeting  of  that  body  on  the  13th  of  February,  1855,  they  adopted  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Wiokst^ed,  an  eminent  surveyor,  that  a  line  of 
intercepting  sewers  be  constructed  on  the  land  for  the  drainage  of  the  FosB 
district,  commencing  at  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  City  near  the  Union 
Workhouse,  passiug  Monk  and  Layerthorpe  bridges  to  the  Foes  Island, 
thence  across  Walmgate  and  Oeorge  Street,  to  Fiahergate,  and  thence  to  the 
Blue  bridge  on  the  Nev  Walk,  the  sewage  matter  to  be  conveyed  into  the 
centre  of  the  river  OUse,  by  means  of  an  iron  pipe ;  also,  to  construct  a  sewer, 
commencing  in  Fossgate,  crossing  the  river  Foss,  and  proceeding  to  St. 
George's  Terrace,  where  it  joins  the  main  sewer  above  alluded  to.  The  pipe, 
or  iron  culvert  is  four  feet  six  inches  inside,  in  diamet«r,  and  wdgbs  thirty 
tons.  It  is  bolted  together,  and  the  bottom  of  it  is  thirteen  feet  below  the 
summer  level  of  the  water  in  the  Onse,  so  that  vesBelfl  can  stul  clear  of  it,  and 
a  buoy  is  fixed  above  it. 

The  cost  of  the  drainage  of  the  Fobs  Islands  and  the  intercepting  sewers, 
was  abont  £11,000.  These  plans,  which  have  just  been  carried  out,  have 
been  found  to  answer  perfectly,  and  to  have  greatly  improved  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  City.  The  works  connected  with  these  important  improvements 
commenced  on  Monday,  the  38th  of  May,  18S6  ;  the  "  first  sod"  being  turned 
on  that  day  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 
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Another  great  sanitaTj  measore  latel;  carried  into  effect  ia  the  abolition  of 
intramural  interment  ia  the  City.  All  the  burial  grounds  and  vaults,  in 
connection  with  the  Churches  and  Chapels  in  ^ork,  have  been  cIosed,«  except 
the  new  part  of  the  Church  yard  of  St  Lawrence,  which  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue as  a  burial  place,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  but  lately  added. 
It  is  however  ordered  that  this  new  ground  "  he  properly  drained,  and  no 
more  than  one  body  is  to  be  buried  in  each  grave,  nor  with  a  covering  of  less 
than  four  and  a  half  feet  of  earth,  measuring  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  - 
coffin  to  the  level  of  the  ground." 

This  great  change  has  been  made  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
virtue  of  the  powers  given  to  him  hy  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Order 
in  Council  directs  that  from  and  after  the  33rd  of  December,  1B54,  "  no  nev 
burial  ground  shall  be  opened  in  the  City  of  York,  or  within  two  miles  of  its 
boundary,  without  the  previous  approval  of  ono  of  her  M^esty'e  principal 
Secretaries  of  State ;  and  that  burials  in  the  said  City  be  discontinued  "  from 
the  above  date,  with  the  modifications  already  stated. 

The  greatest  necessity  appears  to  have  existed  is  York  for  the  closing  of 
the  burial  grounds.  Dr.  Laycock,  a  very  competent  judge  in  the  matter, 
plainly  shews,  in  his  lieport  to  the  Health  of  Towns'  Commissioners,  the 
evil  consequences  of  the  practice  of  intramural  burial  in  the  City.  "  The 
state  of  the  parochial  burying  grounds  of  York,"  he  says,  "  must  have  a  con- 
siderable and  noxious  inSuence  on  the  atmosphere  within  the  Churches,  and 
on  that  of  the  City  generally,  and  on  the  water.  The  greater  number  of 
these  grounds  are  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  must  have  been  buried  over  very 
often.  In  fact,  many  of  them  are  raised  above  the  street  level  from  the  accu- 
mulated remains  of  generations.  The  analysis  of  the  water  from  wells  near 
St.  Cuthbort'a  and  SL  Sampson's  Church  yards,  shows  that  the  wells  ate 
tainted  by  the  drainage  from  these  burying  gcoimds,  and  there  can  be  do 
doubt  that  the  air  is  also  polluted,  not  only  by  the  direct  emanations,  bat  as 
well  from  the  drainage  from  the  bodies  in  the  public  sewers." 

•  The  burial  place  of  the  Societ;  of  Friends  was  allowed  to  remain  open  until  the  l>t 
of  August,  IBDB. 
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The  ProTince  of  York  comprises  the  Bishoprics  of  Carlisle,  Chester,  Dur- 
ham, Sodor  aod  Man,  Ripon,  and  Manchester.  It  formed;  inctoded  the 
who]?  of  Scotland,  but  Pope  Siitus  IV.,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
granted  the  Primacy  of  Scotland  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  The  County 
of  York  is  in  the  Province  of  York,  and  until  a  few  years  ago  it  was  partly  in 
the  Diocese  of  Chester,  and  partly  in  that  of  York.  The  former  part  con- 
sisted of  the  Deaneries  of  Bichmond,  Cattcrick,  and  Boroughbridgc,  with 
part  of  Kirby  Lonsdale,  all  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Richmond ;  and  the  latter 
of  the  Deaneries  of  Cleveland,  llyedale,  Bulmer,  Ripon,  and  Ripon  with 
Masham  (a  pecnliar  jurisdiction),  all  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Cleveland;  all 
the  Deaneries  of  Dickering,  Buckrose,  HarthiU  and  Hull,  and  Holdcmess, 
all  in  the  Archdeaconiy  of  the  East  Riding;  and  the  Deaneries  of  Craven, 
York,  the  Ainsty,  York  City,  Pontefract,  and  Doncaater,  all  in  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  York,  or  West  Riding.  By  order  in  Council,  of  date  5th  of 
October,  183(1,  those  parts  of  the  County  previously  in  the  Diocese  of  Chester, 
together  with  the  Deaneries  of  Ripon,  Ripon  with  Maahara,  Craven,  and 
parts  of  York,  the  Ainsty,  and  of  Pontefract,  have,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  been  transferred  from  their 
respective  Dioceses,  in  order  to  form  the  new  Diocese  of  Ripon :  so  that  the 
Diocese  of  York  now  extends  over  the  County  of  York,  eicept  those  parts 
that  have  been  included  in  the  Diocese  of  Ripon. 

Under  the  Archbishop,  ecclesiastical  matters  arc  conducted  by  Archdeacons, 
an  officer  first  introduced  into  this  Diocese  by  Thomas  the  Norman,  in  1070. 
Before  the  Conquest  the  Saxon  prelates  sat  in  the  Courts  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  with  the  Earls  and  SherifTa  ;  but  tho  Conqueror  separated  the 
ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  jurisdiction,  by  enacting  "that  no  Bishop  or 
Archdeacon  should  in  future  hold  ecclesiastical  pleas  in  the  Hundred  Court, 
nor  suffer  any  cause  of  a  spiritual  nature  to  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
secular  persons."  Dr.  Hejlin  tells  us  that  the  Archbishopric  of  York  is  the 
most  ancient  metropolitan  Sec  in  England,  having  been  so  constituted  in  the 
reign  of  King  Lucius,  in  the  year  180,  bat  this  is  a  matter  of  great  uncer- 
tainty, as  will  be  seen  by  our  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  original  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Britain,  at  page  T-i  of  this  volume.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  Cliristianity  was  not  practised,  if  even  known  in  the 
north  of  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.    When  Edwin, 
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tho  SazoD  King  of  Korlbambria,  embraced  the  CbriBtian  reU^on,  and  in 
some  me&snTe  iotroduced  it  into  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  he  was  bap- 
tised by  Paulinus  at  York,  in  a  small  wooden  oratoiy  erected  for  the  occasion, 
there  being  no  place  of  Christian  worship  in  this  City  at  that  time.  This 
Monarch  aft«rwardB  established,  or  according  to  some,  re-established  the 
Archbishopric,  and  Paulinos  was  made  Arohbisbop. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  is  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  England,  and 
to  him  attaches  the  honoar  of  crowning  the  Qaeens  of  England,  and  of 
preaching  the  coronation  sermon.  Warm  and  repeated  contentions  existed 
for  many  centuries  for  ecclesiastical  supremacy  between  the  Archbishops 
of  York  and  Canterbury.  In  Sir  Francis  Palgrare's  "Truths  and  Fictions 
of  the  Middle  Ages — The  Merchant  and  the  Friar,"  there  is  a  curious 
account  of  the  predicaments  in  which  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  used  to 
place  my  Lord  of  Yorii,  when  the  latter  went  to  London ;  and  of  the  re- 
taliation made  by  my  Lord  of  York,  when  his  spiritual  brother  came  into 
the  north.  The  dispute  on  this  point  was  however  settled  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  being  styled  "  Primate  of 
All  England ;"  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  "  Primate  of  England,"  which, 
though  it  seems  "  a  distinction  without  a  difference,"  really  gave  the  su- 
premacy to  his  Grace  of  Canterbury.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  who  is  also 
Lord  High  Almoner  to  the  Queen,  takes  precedency  of  all  Dukes  who  are 
not  of  the  blood  royal,  and  of  all  the  chief  officers  of  state,  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  alone  excepted. 

The  total  number  of  benefices  returned  in  the  Diocese  of  York,  in  183S 
was  690 ;  the  incumbents  in  S76  of  which  were  non-residenL  According  to 
the  Clergyman's  Almanack  the  present  number  of  benefices  in  the  Diocese 
is  878,  of  which  number  344  have  glebe  houses. 

Tho  yearly  tenths  of  the  Archbishopric  of  York,  as  returned  in  the  Surrey 
made  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vm.,  on  the  eye  of  the  Reformation,  were  valued  at  £161. ;  and  the  value 
of  the  liring,  as  stated  in  the  King's  Books  of  the  same  date,  was  £1,610. 
The  average  gross  yearly  income  of  the  Archiepiscopal  See  in  1831,  was 
£19,798. ;  net  yearly  income,  £13,639.*     By  order  in  Council,  of  date  21st 

•  The  following  ie  the  anbRtaniM  of  the  schemes  and  dacreos  to  wfaiob  ths  feclMfM- 
tUal  Commitioyur*  of  England  obt&ined  the  sanction  of  the  King  in  1830. — That  aU 
parishea  which  ore  locall;  dtQated  in  one  diocese,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  auolher, 
be  mode  HQbject  ti>  that  Sec  vithin  vhich  they  are  locallf  situalad ;  that  certain  nsw 
dioceses  shoald  be  created,  and  that  snch  appointment  or  exchange  of  eccleBisstical  pa- 
trouaga  should  be  made  among  the  Anhbishops  and  Bishops,  so  as  to  leave  an  average 
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of  June,  1S37,  the  income  of  the  future  Archbishops  of  York  is  limited  to 
£10,000.  per  annom. 

The  ecclesiastical  eatabliahment  in  conoection  with  the  Cathedral  consists 
of  an  Archbishop,  Dean,  ChancelloT,  Precentor,  Sub-Dean,  Succentor,  three 
Archdeacons,  four  Canons  Besidentiarjr,  twenty-fbar  Prebendaries  or  non- 
rcflident  Canons,  a  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  a  Sub-Chanter,  four  Vicars 
Choral,  seven  Lay  Clerks,  six  Choristers,  an  Organist,  and  other  officers. 

The  DAHury  of  Tork  TCBS  instituted  by  ArohbiBhop  Thomas,  in  1090.  The 
Dean,  nho  lb  next  to  the  Archbishop  in  rank,  is  elected  by  tlie  Chapter, 
iuTeated  vith  a  gold  ring,  and  installed  by  the  Precentor.  The  next  in 
dignity  is  the  PreeerUor,  or  ChfaOer,  an  office  vhich  also  vas  founded  in 
1090.  The  dn^  of  this  dignitaiy  is  to  superintend  the  choir,  and  install 
every  person  presented  to  any  digni^  in  the  Chorch.  The  next  in  order  is 
the  Ckancdior  of  the  Church.  He  has  the  custody  of  the  seal  of  citations, 
collates  to  grammar  schools,  Sm.  His  office  was  fonnded  a  short  time  before 
the  Deanery.  The  College  of  the  Vkan-Choral  was  founded  by  Arofabishop 
Walter  de  Grey,  in  1253,  and  at  present  consiets  of  five  members,  who  per- 
form the  musical  part  of  the  daily  services  of  the  choL:. 

The  Chapter,  which  is  composed  of  the  Dean,  and  four  Besidentiary  Canons 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,"  is  the  ruling  body  of  the 
Cathedral  establishment.  The  Archbishop  has  the  power  of  holding  visi- 
tations of  their  affairs.  The  Anshbishop  has  the  patronage  of  the  Archdea- 
conries, tbe  ChancellerBhips,  Precontorships,  the  Non-ReeidentiaTy  Canonriea, 
and  fiity-three  Benefices.  The  Dean  has  the  patronage  of  eleven  Benefices. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  l)ave  the  patronage  of  the  Itesidondary  and  Minor 
Canons,  with  twenty-three  Benefices,  and  possess  a  revenue  of  £1,050.,  di- 
vided into  six  shares,  of  which  one  is  reserved  for  minor  salaries.  Tho 
B«siden1iaries  must  be  chosen  out  of  the  Prebendaries. 

At  the  Beformation  the  yearly  tenths  of  tho  Deanery  were  valued  at  £30. 
17a.  0 Jd.  and  the  Living,  which  is  m  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  at  £307.  lOs.  7id. 
The  Deanery  has  the  Rectories  of  Pocklington,  Pickering,  and  Eilham,  of 

jeariy  iitoom«  of  £10.000.  to  the  Archbishop  of  Centerbory ;  i£10,000.  to  the  ArohbiBhop 
ofXork;  £10,000.  to  the  Bishop  of  loodon;  £6,000.  to  the  Bighop  of  Durham ;  £7,000. 
to  the  Biihop  of  WincheBter;  £6,000.  to  the  Biahopi  of  Ely,  Worcester,  and  Bath  and 
Wells,  roapectirolf ;  £5,300.  to  tho  BUhop  of  St  Astph  and  BangOT;  end  tliat  out  of 
the  fdnda  orisitig  io  tho  said  dioccsoe,  over  and  abore  the  said  incomes,  the  Commis- 
sioncrs  ehonld  grant  such  stipends  to  the  other  Bishops,  aa  should  moke  their  average 
annual  incomes  not  leu  than  £1,000.,  nor  more  (hau  £S,000. 
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which  the  Dean  is  patron  and  ordinary.*  He  likewise  presents  to  ThorntoD, 
EbberatoD,  Ellerbume,  Bambj  Moor,  and  Hajton  Vicarages. 

The  Sub-Chanter  and  four  Minor  Conona  form  a  corporate  body,  vith  a 
roTenne  of  £669.,  which  is  equally  divided  amongst  them.  The  Treosnrer- 
ship,  erected  in  the  year  1090,  was  dissolTed  and  toade  a  lay  fee  by  King 
Edward  VI.,  as  were  also  the  prebends  of  Wilton  and  Newthorpe,  annexed 
thereto.  It  is  understood  that  about  £3,000.  ia  applicable  yearly  to  the 
repairs  of  the  Cathedral  and  maintenance  of  its  services. 

The  Awu  of  York  Cathedral  were  anciently  assure,  a  staff  in  pale  or,  sat- 
mounted  by  a  pall  argeiU  fringed  as  the  second,  charged  with  Eve  crosses 
pattee  fitched  »aHe,  in  chief  another  soch  a  cross  or.  These  arms  are  im- 
paled in  some  of  the  nindows  of  the  Church,  with  the  arms  of  Archbishops 
Bowett,  Rotheram,  and  Savage;  but  they  have  since  been  changed  for  this 
bearing.  Ovist,  two  keys  in  aaltire  argmU,  in  chief  a  crown  imperial  or,  with 
the  mitre.  The  crown  was  added  to  the  shield  on  account  of  York  having 
once  been  an  imperial  City. 

OsiQiN  OF  Tithes. — Festns  informs  us  that  the  ancients  offered  to  their 
gods  tho  tithes  of  all  things,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  means  by  which 
religion  was  supported  by  all  nations  of  antiquity.  Parishes  are  supposed  to 
have  been  first  formed  by  Archbishop  Honorius,  who  Sonrished  about  636,* 
as  a  neceasai7  appropriation  of  ecclesiaBtical  duties  to  certain  responsible 
pastors,  and  to  prevent  those  irregolarities  which  might  and  did  arise  from 
the  interference  that  frequently  occurred  by  the  intrusive  visits  of  strangers 
on  the  scene  of  otiier  men's  labours,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  religion.  In 
679,  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  convened  a  Synod,  at  which, 
amongst  other  regulations,  this  was  ^reod  on  :—JfuUta  Epitcoporum  dUeriui 
invadat.  In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  con- 
tribute his  tithes  to  what  parish  or  Church  soever  he  pleased  ;*  but  this 
privilege  served  as  as  existing  means  whereby  any  pique  against  the  priest 
might  be  gratified  by  the  alienation  of  his  Income.  This  inconvenience 
therefore  was  obviated ;  first,  by  the  censures  of  the  Council  of  Celcaith ; 
then  by  the  famous  charter  of  Eihelfwulf ;  and  most  efiectually  by  the  laws 
of  Edgar,  which  provided,  that  all  tithes  should  be  paid  in  the  parish  where 
they  arise.    About  the  year  600,  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Soxona,  made  a  code 

■  "  By  an  ancient  cnslom  of  tbis  Chnrch,  the  De«n  of  it  was  obUgetl  for  ever  lo  feed 
or  reliere,  at  his  "Deanerj,  ten  poor  people  daily. — Tbis  was  for  tbe  sool  of  good  Qaeen 
Mand;  and  for  wbich  purpose  he  had  the  Cborehei  of  Eilhun,  Fiokering,  and  Poek- 
lii^ioQ,  annexed  to  bis  Deanet;." — Dralie. 

\  Stow  Cbron.,  p.  7T.       )  Blukstone's  Comment,  vol.  i.,  p.  113. 
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of  laws,  the  fourtli  section  of  which  is  to  the  foUoning  porport,  "The  first 
fruits  of  seeds  or  Church  due,  arising  from  the  product  of  cora,  Ac,  are  to  be 
paid  at  the  feast  of  St.  Martin ;  and  let  him  that  fails  in  the  payment  forfeit 
forty  shillings,"  as  Lambeth  reads  it;  or,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman, 
sixty  shillings ;  and  besides,  pay  the  dues  twelve  times  over.  In  the  sixty- 
■eeond  section,  "  Cborch  does  are  to  be  paid  where  the  persons  owing  them 
direll  in  the  midst  of  winter."  These  laws  appear  to  be  the  first  on  record 
respecting  such  maintenance  for  the  Charch,  and  on  this  account  are  men- 
tioned here.  The  gifts  and  oblations  which  the  primitive  ChristianH,  in  their 
derotedness  and  zeal  for  religion,  made  as  acts  of  piety,  were  transformed  by 
osage  and  custom,  into  a  right,  and  are  now  sdvaaced  into  the  firmer  title  of 
ordinance.  Hence  modem  lawyers  say,  that  tithes  are  due  of  common  right, 
as  having  existed  since  the  first  establishment  of  Churches,  and  made  regular 
from  the  division  of  parochial  limits. 

At  the  first  establishment  of  parochial  deigy  tho  tithes  of  the  parish  were 
distribatod  in  a  four-fold  division ;  one  for  the  use  of  the  Bishop ;  another 
for  maintaining  the  fabric  of  the  Church;  a  third  for  the  poor;  and  the 
fourth  to  provide  for  the  incumbents.  When  the  Sees  of  the  Bishops  became 
otherwise  amply  endowed,  they  were  prohibited  from  demanding  their  usual 
share  of  these  tithes,  and  the  division  was  in  three  parts  only,  In  162B,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  certain  Tithe  Commissioners  vrere  appointed  to  commute 
the  tithes  of  England  and  Wales  fbr  a  rent  chaise  on  tlie  land,  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  price  of  com.  From  a  Parliamentary  Return  we  learn  that 
the  tithes  connected  and  apportioned  from  December,  1647,  to  December, 
1856,  amounted  to  £4,050,337.  10s. ;  of  which  sum  £678,349.  was  payable 
to  clerical  appropriators  and  lessees;  £3,410,606.  to  parochial  incumbents; 
£70S,437.  to  lay  impropriators;  and  £196,948.  to  schools,  colleges,  Ac. 

Obioik  of  Vicasaoeb. — In  early  times  all  our  parish  churches  were  Rec- 
tories. Vicarages  and  Perpetual  Curacies,  which  arose  out  of  appropriations, 
are  of  subsequont  date.  Lords  of  Manors,  or  Other  wealthy  individuals, 
erected  parish  Churches,  and  gave  or  appropriated  them  to  reli^ous  houses 
08  a  source  of  income.  Such  Churches  were  therefore  Donativei,  and  the 
monks  collated  themselves  to  the  cures.  Even  Nunneries  had  t^tpropriatiotu, 
and  the  Superioresses  ofatuned  lioensee  to  ofiSciate  by  substitutes  or  Vicars. 
As  eariy  as  the  year  1106,  Vicars  or  Gmiites  were  employed  by  the  Rectors 
of  Churches ;  and  very  soon  afterwards  came  Bactoru  titu  cura  ontmontM 
jMrocAtonorum ;  or  B«otors  without  cure  or  care  of  souls.  In  1332  Arch- 
Ushop  Langton  directed  by  a  Canon,  that  every  extensive  parish  should  have 
two  or  three  priests  in  it;  and  by  this  law  the  Monasteries  were  obUged  to 
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ftppoint  Vicars  or  MubstituUs,  to  officiate  regularly  in  the  Churches  which  hod 
been  given  to  tbem,  in  order  that  the  lover  classes  of  the  people  might  hare 
religions  instraction.  After  this  period  a  large  number  of  Ticaragea  wera 
endowed  by  property  taken  from  the  Kectories.  In  1391  (fifteenth  of  Rich- 
ard n.)  it  was  enacted,  that  in  all  appropriations  of  Chorches  the  diocesan 
Bishop  should  ordain,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  Church,  a  competent 
sam  to  bo  distributed  among  the  poor  parishioners  annoally,  "  in  aid  of  thdc 
living  and  Bustonance  for  ever,"  and  that  the  Vicarage  sboold  be  well  and 
sufficiently  endowed.  At  the  Dissolntion  of  religious  houses  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHI.,  when  the  tithes  and  lands  of  these  institutions  were  granted  or 
Bold  on  easy  terms  to  the  King's  friends  and  favourites,  who  thereby  bocamu 
what  is  termed  lay  improprialoTt,  many  of  the  Vicarages  were  left  with  very 
insufficient  endowments ;  and  at  the  present  day  thero  axe  many  poor  Vicar- 
ages and  Perpetual  Curacies,  whilst  immenso  sums,  arising  firom  tithos, 
liuidB,  &c,,  in  these  parishes,  are  appropriated  to  laymen,  descendants  of 
those  to  whom  Henry  VHI.  granted  or  sold  them. 

Rxtories  are  those  parishes  or  livings  which  have  not  been  appropriated, 
but  in  which  all  the  tithes  or  other  emoluments  bolong  to  tho  Incumbent. 

Queen  Akke's  Bounty, — From  a  very  early  period  every  Bishop  and 
clergyman  has  been  required  to  psy  tho  amount  of  his  first  year's  incumbency 
into  8  fimd,  called  from  thonco  Fint  Fndu,  end  every  succeeding  year  as 
long'as  ho  is  in  possession  of  the  living,  he  has  been  required  to  pay  one- 
tenth  part  of  his  income  into  a  fund,  hence  called  The  TenUia.  In  ISOO,  a 
valuation  for  this  purpose  was  made  of  all  the  occlesiaaticol  livings  in  England ; 
and  the  book  containing  that  record  is  preserved  in  tho  Remembrancer's 
office,  under  the  title  of  "Valor  of  Pope  Nicholoa  IV."  At  the  time  of  tho 
Reformation  there  was  a  law  passed,  that  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  should 
bo  applied  to  tlic  uso  of  tho  State,  and  that  any  Bishop  or  clcrgymaa  neg- 
lecting to  pay  tboso  imposts  into  the  public  treasury,  should  be  declared  an 
intruder  into  lus  living,  and  should  forfeit  double  tho  amount;  and,  in  order 
to  asccrttun  the  full  amount,  an  hccurate  and  full  valuation  was  made  of  oil 
the  ecclesiastical  livings  in  England  and  Wales.  Except  during  a  short 
period  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  tho  first  fruits  and  tenths  continued 
to  be  paid  into  the  public  exchequer,  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  that 
Monarch,  deploring  the  wretched  condition  of  many  of  the  poor  clei^gy,  owing 
to  the  insufficioncy  of  their  livings,  determined  that  tbo  first  fruits  and  tenths 
of  the  livings  of  all  tho  Bi^ope  and  clergy  should  be  paid  into  a  fund,  to  be 
called  Qiiem  Anne's  Bounty,  and  that  the  amount  should  be  appropriated  to 
the  augmentation  of  tho  livings  of  the  poor  clergy.    As  there  was  no  frosh 
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Taluatioa  instituted  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anue,  the  Cret  fraits  and  tenths 
continue  to  be  paid  accurding  to  that  made  by  Henry  Vlll.  in  1535,  and 
nhich  was  registered  in  what  is  called  the  King's  Boobs  (lAher  Begix),  ia 
which,  as  veU  as  ta  the  augmentation  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  we  shall 
frequently  refer  in  the  accounts  of  Church  livings  in  this  histoiy.  That  this 
payment  might  not  operate  oppressively,  the  first  year's  income  was  to  be 
paid  by  four  annual  instalments,  and  all  livings  of  small  raluo  were  entirely 
exempt,  and  hence  called  Dueharged  limngt.  The  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  Church  livings  since  15S6  is  enormous. 

The  receipts  by  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  in  the  year  166fi, 
amounted  to  £339,039.,  of  which,  £14,103.  accrued  from  first  fruits  and 
tenths;  £30,080.  from  benefactions;  £23,643.  from  solo  of  stock ;  £74,833. 
from  income  derived  from  capital;  and  £33,314.  from  the  sale  of  land  and 
buildings.  The  payments  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  £330,559.,  of 
which,  £73,133.  was  paid  to  the  clergy,  and  the  remainder  was  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  land  and  buildings,  and  in  the  erection  of  residence  houses, 
and  glebe  houses. 

Sanctoabies. — The  privil^o  of  Sanctuary  was  introduced  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church  about  the  time  of  Constanllne.  It  hod  its  origin  in  the  laws  of 
Moses,  who,  at  the  divine  command,  appointed  Six  Cities  of  Rofugo,  as  a 
protection  to  the  involuntary  homiddo  against  the  summary  vengeance  of  his 
incensed  puTBuora. — Nnmb.  c.  85.  It  was  used  also  in  Pagan  times.  Some 
particular  trees  in  the  Dmidical  grove  were  Sanctaaries;  and  the  altars  of 
idolatry  were  decorated  with  honis,  which  were  always  roputed  a  sanctuary 
for  crime ;  so  that  oven  murderers,  fleeing  for  safety  to  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
esteemed  themselves  perfectly  secure  from  the  danger  of  apprehension  until 
their  crimes  were  legally  investigated.  This  privilt^  having  become  quito 
a  naiBance,  through  the  number  of  the  vUcst  malefactors,  who  remained  in 
the  temples  of  the  gods  with  impunity,  and  set  at  defiance  the  operation  of 
the  laws;  Tiberius  Cnssar  abohshed  the  protection  afforded  by  these  Sane- 
taaries,  and  confined  it  to  the  two  Temples  of  Juno  and  Esculapius.  By  tho 
laws  of  tho  Saxon  King  Ina,  a.d.  698,  any  person  guilty  of  a  capital  crime, 
taking  refuge  in  a  Church,  his  life  was  spared,  on  condition  that  he  made 
Tocompence  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  according  to  justice  and  equity; 
and  if  one  who  had  merely  incurred  the  punishment  of  stripes  took  such 
refuge,  his  punishment  was  suspended. 

York  Cathedral  was  one  of  the  Churches  that  possessed  the  great  privilege 
of  Sanctuary  from  a  very  early  period — probably  from  the  time  of  the  Saxon 
King  Athclstan,  who  granted  this  privilege  to  the  Church  of  Beverley,  and 
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who  Tiaited  York  and  founded  there  tbe  Hospital  of  St  Leonard  in  tho  same 
year,  a.d.  036.  Many  of  tbe  Ghnrchea  possessed  the  privilege  of  Sanctuary, 
and  when  kept  under  proper  restraint  was  a  public  benefit,  and  moderated 
the  ligonr  of  the  common  law.  It  allowed  time  for  criminals  to  make  reeti- 
tntion,  and  for  the  falsely  accused  to  proTe  their  Innocence,  whilst  without 
this  respite  they  might  have  suSered  immediate  punishment  or  death.  The 
Leuga,  or  privileged  circuit,  was  comprehended  within  the  circumference  of 
a  circle,  of  which  the  Church  was  the  centre,  and  its  limits  were  marked  by 
stone  erosBes  on  tbe  principal  roads  leading  to  each  of  these  "  Cities  of  Re- 
fuge.*" The  refugee,  or  griihman,  generally  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Church  nnder  the  cloak  of  night,  and  was  admitted  by  the  porter  oi  the 
Church  or  Monastery  into  the  porch  or  GaUlee.*  In  th«  morning  a  Chapter 
was  assembled  to  hear  and  record  the  details  of  the  cose.  The  Sanctuary 
oath  was  then  administered,  and  having  paid  tho  customary  fee  for  registering 
the  drcumstances  of  his  crime,  he  was  seated  in  the  Fridtlol,  and  permitted 
to  remain  within  tbe  precincts  until  he  was  favoured  with  an  opportunity  of 
compromising  wltb  his  adversary ;  or  in  case  of  murder,  with  the  surviving 
relations  and  fiiends  of  tbe  unhappy  sufferer.  "  If  a  malefactor,  flying  for 
refuge,  was  token  or  apprehended  within  the  crosses,  the  party  that  took  or 
had  hold  of  them  there  did  forfeit  boo  himdreth;*  if  be  took  him  within  the 
town  he  forfeited /our  hwub'ttk;  if  within  the  walls  of  the  churchyard,  then 
tia  kimdreth ;  if  within  the  Church,  then  tw^ve  htaidretK ;  if  within  the  doora 
of  the  quire,  then  «^AtMnlhAundr«(A;  besides  penance  as  in  case  of  aacrilege ; 
but  if  he  presumed  to  take  him  out  of  the  stnne  chair  near  the  altar,  called 
Fridttol,  or  from  among  the  holy  relics  behind  the  altar,  the  oSence  was  not 

•  "  The  King's  feaea  extended  threa  miU,  three  forloag,  three  ecara  bredn,  mne  fote. 
Dine  soefla  mnnda,  niDe  bera  conm.'— WilL.  Leg.  Aug.  Sax.,  p.  63.  The  remuna  of 
three  of  theaa  Sanctau?  onnseB  ma;  ;et  be  seen  in  tbe  oeighboiiihood  of  Beverley. 

•  Some  of  our  Cathadrala  and  great  Churoliea  poaseai  an  Appendage  called  the  GoUIm, 
or  OaUUe  porch,  probahl;  coDtidered  as  a  part  of  the  edifice  leas  aacred  than  the  res^ 
where  preliminaries  to  admission,  as  in  baptism,  the  eburoliiiig  of  women,  £o.,  wen 
peribrmed;  and  where  great  siimers  doing  public  penanae  vera  exposed  before  being 
teoeived  back  into  communion  with  the  Chnreh.  In  conventaal  Cbturdiee  this  appendige 
was  a  snaU  gaUeiy  or  balooDy  open  toward!  the  nave  of  tho  Church,  boot  which 
viiitora,  or  the  &milf  of  the  Abbot,  witii  whose  reaidenoe  it  cnmmunioaled,  might  view 
procesaionB.  Here  also  the  female  reladTes  of  ths  monks  nen  permitted  to  have  in- 
terviewB  -with  them.  From  this  liat  oironmstaaoe,  Dr.  HUner  explains  the  origin  and 
derivation  of  the  sppellatjoo.  On  a  woman  applying  fbr  leave  to  see  a  monk,  hei  re- 
lation, she  was  answered  in  the  words  of  Seriptare,  "begoeth  befbreyon  into  Galilee, 
there  joa  ahall  see  him." — Britten's  Archit.  Ant,  vol.  v..  Appendix  xlii. 

•  Mr.  Stavelej,  on  the  anthoiity  of  Biohard,  Prior  of  Hagnlitad,  nyrs  that  the  ftMt- 
driAtk  oonlained  tiglU  gamd*. 
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redeemable  with  anj  Bum ;  but  WBB  then  become  line  emendadone  hoteUt,  and 
nothing  but  the  utmost  severity  of  the  oSended  Church  was  to  be  expected, 
by  a  dreadful  excommnnicaUon,  besides  what  the  secular  power  would  impose 
for  the  presamptuons  misdemeanor."*'  The  Fridttol,  that  ia,  freed  ttool,  was 
a  chair  of  refuge  and  safety  from  the  immediate  infliction  of  punishment  for 
any  crime  whatsoever.* 

By  a  statute  enacted  in  the  ninth  of  Edward  n.  (1816),  it  was  provided 
that  "  so  long  as  the  criminals  be  in  the  Church,  they  shall  be  supplied  with 
the  necessaries  of  life."  Whilst  the  nature  and  circmstaucee  of  his  crime 
were  being  investigated,  the  Church  continued  its  protection,  and  the  culprit 
remained  in  perfect  safety  within  the  limits  of  the  Sanctuary ;  and  in  all 
cases  the  life  of  the  criminal  was  safe,  for  having  taken  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
the  head  of  the  religious  establishment,  and  being  placed  in  the  chair  of 
peace,  he  could  compel  his  adversary  to  accept  of  a  pecuniary  compensation. 

The  places  of  Sanctuary  in  process  of  time  became  mnch  abused,  and 
diverted  from  their  original  purpose;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  ViU..  they 
were  entirely  abolished. 

A  Chronological  lAat  oj  the  Arekbtthopt  of  York,  from  the  establishment  of 
the  See  in  the  year  635,  to  the  present  time : — 

ANGLO-SAXON  DYNASTY. 


No. 

ABCHBISH0P8. 

.S^. 

035 

eae 

669 
678 

see 

691 

706 
718 
731 
767 

780 
787 

631 

66B 

678 

6es 

098 
705 
718 
731 
766 
781 
700 
83S 

Edirm. 

Oevth. 

AJcftid. 

Egfrid. 

AlcfHd. 

Alcftid. 

Oared. 

Osrio. 

CoJwuJph. 

Ethelwuld. 

Edelrid.      - 

Aired. 

3 

See  vaeaM  U  yean. 
Ceadda,  or  Chad    

1 

6 

St.  WilMd  (restored)   .. 
St,  John  or  Beveriej    . . 

1 

10 

EMbsoWn 

•  P^tge,  in  Arcbeeol.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  44. 

•  The  Fridttol,  or  ohur  of  peace,  occnra  in  tha  laws  of  Edgar,  oa.  10.  There  were 
farmerl;  several  of  them  in  the  northem  parts  of  Britain ;  one  of  them  oceiirs  in  the 
charter  of  immumtieB  renewed  b;  King  Henry  VII.  to  St.  Feter'a,  York,  vhere  it  ia  in- 
terpreted etUhtdra  guutuiiim*  vtl  pacit. — Willc.  L^.  Anglo-Sai.  01o«b.,  p.  403.  The 
fridstol  was  geaerall;  a  etone  chair  or  seat  near  the  high  altar,  tu  an  emblem  of  pro- 
teetlon  to  the  refagee.— Dugdale's  Uonaat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  128.  The  andent  ftidstol  of 
Bereriej  SHutoary  is  stdll  preserved  in  the  Uinster  of  that  place. 
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AKCRBIS&OPS. 

DW^ 

an 
em 

654 
80S 
931 
Oil 

9aa 

871 

874 
S93 

ioa3 
loaa 

1050 
11)01 

83a 

809 
980 
940 
9I» 
071 
071 
003 

looa 

1023 
1090 

1060 
lOUO 

Rgbart. 

ERbert— Ethelwnlf. 

Edear. 

Edward  the  Mwtjr. 

Ethelrcd  IL— Sweyn. 

thaCoofeBsor. 

Harold  U^WOlm.!. 

ANOLO-NOBMAN  DYNASTY. 


HaDirl. 
Henry  L 
Honi7— Stephen. 

St,  WTlUwn  (Uciprived  in 

Stephen. 
Stephen. 

Hnnry  Mnnlnn 

1118 

1153 

St.  Willuun  (nwtored) . . 

1133 

1104 

Stephen. 

SA. 

SON  UNE  ( 

RESTORED) 

Henry  H. 
Henry  II. 

See  vaemt  10  yean. 

QeoOrj  llanlaeonet .... 

1101 

i2ia 

Henry  n.—Bieh.I.-John 

Waller  de  Grey 

iai5 

1299 

John-Henry  111. 

SowaldeBovil  

law 

1298 

Henry  UI. 

OodfroyJe  Kaynlon.... 

1268 

1204 

Henry  in. 

William  Wickwana   .... 

1279 

1269 

Edward  I. 

1286 

1300 

Edwanl  I. 

Henry  de  Newwk 

1200 

1200 

Edward  I. 

Thomaa  de  Corbriggo  . . 

1209 

1303 

Edward  I. 

WiUumdeGrenfuld.... 

I3U9 

1315 

Edward  I.  and  n. 

William  do  Melton   .... 

1317 

1340 

Edward  11.  and  UJ. 

LANCASTKL 

WLDJE. 

■%. 

William  de  ]&  Zoncha  . . 

1;M3 

1353 

1354 

].'i78 

Edward  in. 

(\|pT«iiiir.r  NPTiln 

1374 

13»8 

Edward  ITL— Richard  11. 

1389 

1390 

Richard  II. 

EobertWaldby 

1307 

1398 

Richard  11. 

Ricburd  Seroope    

1398 

1405 

Heiiry  V.  and  YI. 

Jolm  K.eiiipe 

1420 

14^1 
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Mo. 

ASCHBISHO?S. 

c™™-. 

„tS1-l 

SI 
B3 
63 
6i 

William  Btwthe     

Qeoixe  Ne^-ille 

Lavrence  Booltie 

Thomas  Soot  de  Bother. 

itaz 
una 

U76 

1180 

1461 
1476 

1480 

ISOO 

Edward  IV. 
Edward  IV. 

UI.-Hew7  VU. 

HOUSE  OF  TUDOB. 


ThomaB  SaTiga.. ...... 

Cardinal  ThomaBWolMj 

IMl 
1W8 
1»11 
1631 
1641 

1665 

ISfiO 
1870 
1877 

1688 
lOfll 

HOUSE  OF 

leofl 
ies8 

1820 
1638 

leia 

lOBO 
1864 
1888 

1888 
16W1 

0U3E  OF  BI 

1711 
1734 
1743 
1747 

1767 
1761 

1777 
1808 

1S17 

1607 
1614 
1530 
1644 
1658 

1658 

1568 
1576 

1588 
1584 

1606 

STUART. 

1626 
1628 
1831 
1640 
1050 

1664 
1683 
1686 
1681 

1713 

lUNSWICK. 

1734 
1743 
1747 

1757 
1701 
1770 
1807 
1847 

The  present 
Archbishop 

HeniT  VU. 

Hentj  VU.  and  vm. 

Heniy  vni. 

Heorj  VIII. 

Henry  vni.— Edw.  VI.- 

M«i7^"liz»beth. 

Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth. 

EobertHolg«e 

Nioholaa  Heath 

FroUitoM  JrehbUhopi. 

Tbomas  Yoode 

Edmund  Grindall 

EdwinSandjB   

Matthew  Hutlon  

Tohiaa  Matthaw    

Samuel  Haranett 

Elizabath-^amea  I. 

James  L— Charlea  J. 
Charles  I. 

Charles  I. 

JohnWiiliams  

See  vacant  Wytart. 

Aooept»d  Frowen  

Richard  Steme 

Charles  1. 

The  CommODweallh. 
Charles  II. 
Charles  H. 

William  in. 

H 

Sir  William  Dawes  .... 
lancelot  Blackbnm  .... 

ThomaB  Herring  

Matthew  Hutlon   

George  L 
Oeoise    .  and  H, 
George   I- 
George  n. 
George   I.  and  UI. 
George  m. 
George  III. 

George  IH.  &  IV.— Wm 
IV.— Victoria. 

Victoria. 

Bobert  Hay  Urummond 
waiiam  Markham    .... 
Edward  V.  V.  Haroourt 
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A  list  of  the  Dtam  of  York,  with  the  year  of  their  respective  creation :- 


No. 

DEANS. 

«««.U««*. 

Temp-Wiim. 

iieo 

IIHO 

iiei 

1214 
13— 

13.'i5 
1310 
1314 
131- 
12S- 

12!i6 
1398 
130- 
1270 
120O 
1208 
1300 
1310 
1312 
1332 
1333 
131T 
139- 
13Bfl 
1381 
1386 
138- 
1308 
UOl 
1407 
1410 
1431 

Jiao 

1437 
14B4 
1477 
1488 
1494 
1408 
ISOS 

IBOT 

BiBhop  of  Dnrham    .... 

Died 

Bishop  of  SnJiBbuiy   

Bishop  of  Eiater   

.1142 

OeoflVy  de  Norwjoh    

ArchhiBhop  of  York   .... 

Walter  de  Efrkbun    

Ood&e;  de  Ladham  (or  Kaja 

Died     

Died     

20 
21 

WiUiam  de  Pjkering 

Hobert  de  Pykering*,  P.C.L. . . 

.1314 
.1910 

S3 

35 

William  de  la  Zonch   

.1840 

Taile™nd,B^ofAlbW)en.... 
Jabn  ADglicuB,  Cardinalis  . . . . 
Adam  Easlon,  Cardinalie   .... 
Edmd.  da  StraAbrd,  LJJD.    ., 

as 

30 
SO 

Deprived 

Deprived 

Bishop  of  Woreester.... 

BinhopofDnitam 

Died     

Died     

KT-.:::-::-::::::: 

82 

.1101 

87 
86 
80 

Bobert  Oilbart,  S.T.P.    

William  Felter,  Dec  Dr.    .... 
Biohard  AndrewR,  L.LJ) 

.1487 
a47T 

Chiistopher  Urawyk,  Deo.  Dr. 
WiUiam  Sheffield,  Dec.  Dr.    .. 
OeoffreT  Bljthe,  8.T.B 

Jamee  Harrington  

^t  :.'.":.'.".".'."".'  ' 

43 
44 

4S 

Bishop  of  Uohfleld    .... 

f  Bishop  of  Dorham.... 
JArchbishopofYork    .. 

.1503 
.1507 
.1606 

.im 

■  Jan.  le,  130S,  33iid  Edv.  I.,  this  WilliUD  d«  Eunelton  had  the  greil  aeal  delivered  to  bb 
ai  Lord  ChauceUor  of  En^oad. — Tone,  p.  OM. 

t  IntlMTBullOBhevu  coostituted  Lord  High  Cbancellor  of  EnjiUnd.— Drake,  p.  Ml. 
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No. 

DEAN3. 

AppobW. 

IHed  oc  Konond. 

161S 

ISU 
]616 
1639 

1667 

168B 
1817 
182* 

laao 

16BS 
1061 

1676 
1607 
170a 

i7sa 

1747 

leos 

1822 

iBiahop  of  Lincoln  ... 

Died     

Died     

Died     

fBUhop  of  Durham... 

t  Archbishop  of  York  . 
Bishop  of  WoroeBlor  , . . 
Died     

r 

..ICU 

40 

60 

BicluTd  I^TtOQ,  LXJ} 

Nioholas  WcittoD,  LXJ) 

..1644 
..lOflT 

62 

63 

John  Thombnrgh.  S.TJ".  .... 

George  Mariton,  S.T.P. 

John  Soott,  S.T.P 

..1694 

..leiT 

..1084 

DeauorSt.Paal'B,lond 

Bobert  Hitah,  S.T.P 

Thomas  Gale,  S.T.P 

Kichard  Osbsldeston,  8.T  J.  . . 

ThiprecentDean. 

ANNALS  OF  THE  AECHBISHOPS.— Gent,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
He;lin,  tell  us  that  King  Lucius  made  this  oncieiit  See  "  a  metropolitan,"  that 
its  first  Bishop  irae  Sampion,  and  its  last  British  Bishop  Tadiacut.  "Two- 
others,"  be  continues,  "  are  mentioned,  as  Taurimu  and  Pi/ranmu ;  the  last 
of  whom  is  said  to  have  been  Chaplain  to  the  renowned  King  Arthur. 'V  In 
the  preface  to  bis  Histoij  of  York,  tbe  same  authoritj  tells  us  that  the  name 
of  another  British  Bishop  of  York  was  Emtperim,  if,  as  he  sajs,  ve  may 
credit  alateaccoont,  in  1720,  "That  a  man  at  Stanton,  in  Kortbamptonshire, 
threw  np  with  his  plough  a  largo  piece  of  plate,  w^hing  seven  pounds, 
fiinr  square,  with  a  large  cnp  in  the  middle  of  it,  having  the  following  verj 
ancient  inscriptioD,  Kxupebius  Epucopta  Eeelena  Ebojtehss  tkdtt."  Gent 
does  not  give  us  the  name  of  bis  author,  nor  can  we  find  any  place  named 
Stanton  in  tbe  Oonnt;  of  Northampton.  Eboriut  is  the  first  Bishop  of  Yoi^ 
of  whom  we  have  what  would  appear  to  be  authentic  information.  According 
to  some  writers  that  prelate  attended  tbo  Council  of  Aries,  in  a.d.  814 ;  bat 
as  vre  have  seen  at  page  77,  the  authenticity  of  this  statement  is  somewhat 
donbtfuL  Of  Eborins,  the  Centurisfs  of  Madgeburg  give  this  testimonj', 
that  he  was  a  man,  considering  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  many  ways  learned, 
and  most  modest  in  his  conversation ;  that  ho  wrote  among  other  things 


•  Qent's  Hilt  Yoil,  p^  W 
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one  book  to  his  ovm  conntiTmen,  toacluDg  this  Council  of  Aries,  and  BeTcral 
epistles  to  Hilarj,  Bbhop  of  Poictiers,  and  that  he  was  famoue  in  the  jeax 
of  grace  850.*' 

Honever,  the  first  ArdMahop  of  York  appears  to  have  been  ,S(.  Pavlitna, 
who  Tras  celebrated  in  the  Baman  Martyrology  as  the  Apostles  of  the  largest 
and  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  of  the  seven  Kingdoms  of  the  English 
Saxons.  But  before  we  proceed  to  give  a  few  particulars  of  the  several 
Arohbbhops  that  filled  this  See,  we  would  remark  with  Mr.  Camden  that 
many  of  them  were  renowned  for  their  learning,  piety,  and  virtue.  Dr. 
Hejlin  says,  that  from  the  See  of  York  proceeded  eight  canontzed  Saints, 
three  Cardinals,  twelve  Lord  Chancellors,  two  Lord  Treasurers,  and  three  or 
four  Lord  Piesidenta  of  the  great  Council  of  the  North. 

In  601  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  sent  Panllnus,  with  Melitius,  Justus,  and 
others,  to  assist  Augustine  (who  bad  been  some  time  in  England)  in  preaching 
the  truths  of  Christianity  to  the  Saxons.  Alban  Butler  tells  us  that  Gregory 
aleo  sent  "  sacred  vessels,  altar  cloths,  and  other  ornaments  for  Churches, 
vestments  for  priests,  relics  of  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs,  and  many  books, 
decreeii^  by  letters,  that  when  the  northern  conntries  should  receive  the 
ffuth,  York  should  be  appointed  a  Metropolitical  See,  in  hke  manner  with 
Canterbury."  After  labomriug  for  some  lime  in  Kent  with  great  zeal  and 
piety,  Paolinus  was  consecrated  Bishop  by  St  Justus,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bory,  on  the  35th  of  July,  62S.  Edwin,  the  powerful  King  of  Northum- 
berland, demanded  the  Princess  Ethelburgha,  or  Ethelburge,  of  Kent,  bat 
was  answered  by  her  brother  King  Eadbald,  or  Ethelbald,  "  that  a  Christian 
maid  could  not  lawfully  marry  an  Idolator,  lest  the  faith  and  its  mysteries 
should  be  profaned  by  the  company  of  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God."  Whereupon  Edwin  promised  entire  liberty  and 
protection  with  regard  to  her  leligion,  and  expressed  his  own  favourable 
disposition  to  the  same. 

The  Princess  proceeded  to  the  north,  accompanied  by  her  confessor,  Paul- 
inos, who  undertook  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  people  of  Nortbumbria,  and 
as  we  have  seen  at  page  64,  the  King,  his  son  Osfrid,  whom  he  had  by  a  for- 
mer wife,  his  niece  Hilda,  his  whole  Court,  and  a  multitude  of  the  common 
people,  wera  baptised  at  York  by  Paulinas  on  the  ISth  of  April,  697,  being 
Easter  Day.  Bede  observes  that  Churches  and  baptistries  not  being  yet 
built  spacious  enough  for  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  receive  baptism,  St 
'Paulions  baptised  great  numbers  in  the  river  Swale  near  Catterick,  where 

•  Maffdsb.  Cent  iv.,  o.  10. 
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the  King's  Palace  stood,  and  which  was  anciently  a  great  City,  as  appears 
horn  Ptolemj  and  others,  though  it  is  non  odI;  a  small  village,  nitb  a  bridge, 
called  Catterick  Bridge. 

After  preaching  and  baptising  for  some  time  in  the  ancient  Kingdom  of 
Northambria,  oar  zealous  Bishop  crossed ,  the  Humber,  and  preached  the 
&ith  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lindsej,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Mercie,  and  baptised 
Blecca,  the  Saxon  Prince  or  Governor  of  Lincoln.  At  Lincoln  he  built  a 
Church  of  stone,  in  which,  after  the  death  of  St.  Justus,  be  consecrated  St, 
Honorios  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Pope  Honorius  sent  a  pallium*  to  St. 
Paulinas,  as  the  northem  metropolitan  in  Britain ;  and  in  his  letter  of  con- 
gratulation to  King  Edwin  upon  his  conTersion,  be  decreed  as  follows: — 
"  As  to  what  you  desire  concerning  the  ordination  of  your  Bishops,  we  wil- 
lingly agree  to  it ;  and  we  send  palliums  to  your  metropolitans,  Honorius  and 
Panlinus,  that  whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  called  either  of  them,  the 
other  may  ordain  a  successor  for  him  by  virtue  of  this  letter."!  St.  Paulinos, 
assisted  by  his  Deacon,  James,  baptised  a  great  multitude  in  the  Trent,  near 
Tiouulfingacaester,  which  Camden  and  Smith  take  to  have  been  Southwell, 
in  Nottinbamshire.  The  East  Angles  also  received  the  faith  by  the  zeal  of 
St.  Paulinos  and  King  Edwin.  This  good  King  being  slain  in  battle  in  633, 
with  his  son  Osfrid,  St  Paulinus  conducted  the  Queen  Etbelbui^ha  into 
Kent  by  sea,  and  at  Liming  she  founded  a  Nunneiy,  and  took  the  veil.  Paul- 
inus not  being  permitted  to  quit  his  royal  charge,  or  return  to  York,  and  the 

•  The  PaU,  Pallia,  or  i'oUiunt,  vhich  the  Pope  sends  to  ArchbishopB,  is  an  ornament 
worn  upon  their  shoulders,  Tith  a  label  hanging  down  the  breast  and  back.  It  is  made 
ofirhite  Iamb's  vaol,  and  spotted  vith  parpla  crosses,  "  and  iBvom,"  says  the  Bev.Albau 
BdCIst,  *'  as  a  token  of  the  spiritaal  jurladiction  of  metropolitans  over  the  Churches  of 
tlieir  vhola  province.  It  is  regarded,"  continoes  the  same  aathori^, "  as  an  emblem  of 
homililf ,  charity,  and  innocence,  and  serves  to  pat  the  prelate  in  mind  that  he  is  bound 
to  seek  oat  and  ceut;  home  on  his  shoulders  the  Btrajad  sheep,  in  imitation  of  Christ, 
the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  Prince  of  PosIofb."  Cardinal  Bona  SBfs  the  white  lambs 
are  blessed  on  tlie  CestivBl  of  St.  Agnes  in  her  ConTeDtstSome,andlh>mthat  time  kept 
in  some  Nonneir  till  the;  are  shorn ;  aod  of  the  wool  are  the  palliums  made,  irhich  are 
laid  over  the  tomb  of  St,  Foter  the  whole  night  of  the  vigil  before  the  feast  of  that 
Apostle.  Archbishops  onlj  wear  them  in  the  Church  during  the  divine  office.  Spelman, 
in  his  Glossar;-,  Thomasain,  ix!.,  show  that  a  pallium  was  a  robe  or  mantle  worn  by  the 
Boman  Emperors,  and  that  the  first  Christian  Emperors  gave  this  imperial  ornament 
to  eminent  Bishops,  to  wear  as  an  emblem  of  the  rojaJIj  of  the  Christian  priesthood- 
It  was  afterwards  appropriated  to  Archbishops  to  show  tbeir  dignity,  and  to  command 
greater  respect,  as  Ood  prescribed  several  ornaments  to  be  worn  by  the  Jewish  high 
priest.  According  to  Burton,  the  pall  was  originally  a  rich  and  magnificent  robe  of 
state,  which  hang  down  to  the  ground. 

+  Bede,  l,3,c,  17. 
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See  of  Bhofi,  cow  Rochester,  being  then  T&oant,  King  Eadbald  entreated 
Archbishop  Honorias  to  appoint  liim  (Paulinna)  Bishop  thereof.  James, 
whom  our  Bishop  left  behind,  took  care  of  the  distressed  Charch  of  Yoi^,  and 
baptisod  manj  living  near  Catterich-on-tho-Svrale,  at  a  village  which  aA«r- 
wards  took  his  name,  sajs  Bcde,  where  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

St.  'PaulJDUB  died  at  Rochester  (where  he  was  buried)  on  the  10th  of 
October,  644,  having  occupied  the  Archiepiscopal  throne  of  Tork,  from  635 
to  633,  and  been  Bishop  of  Eooheater  eleven  years.*  After  the  death  of 
King  Edwin,  the  NorthumbrianB  relapsed  into  idolatry :  but,  as  we  have  seen 
at  page  86,  St.  Oswald  obtuned  St.  Aidan,  an  Irish  monk  of  Hij,  for  Bishop, 
and  by  him  the  ^th  was  planted  again  in  that  Kingdom.  The  See  of  Yoi^ 
was  vacant  for  about  thirty-four  years,  during  seventeen  years  of  which  SL 
Aidan  governed  all  the  Churches  of  Northnmhria.  He  arrived  in  the  King- 
dom in  036,  and  received  the  Isle  of  Lindisfsme,  where  he  fixed  the  episcopal 
chair,  and  erected  a  Monastery.  From  this  institution  all  the  Churches  of 
Bemicia,  or  the  northern  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Northumbers,  from  the 
Tyne  to  tho  Frith  of  Forth,  had  their  beginning ;  as  had  some  also  of  those 
of  the  Deira,  who  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  the  same  Kingdom,  from 
the  Tyne  to  the  Hnmber.  St.  Aidan  died  in  6S1.  Finan  and  Colman,  his 
countrymen,  succeeded  him,  and  had  all  the  Kingdom  of  Northnmheriand 
for  their  diocese. 

St.  Ceadda,  or  Cluid,VA8  the  second  Archbishop  of  York.  He  vras  brother 
to  St.  Cedd,  Bishop  of  London,  or  of  the  East  Saxons,  and  was  educated  in 
the  Monasteiy  of  Lindisfarne,  under  St.  Aidan.  For  his  greater  improvement 
ID  sacred  letters  he  passed  into  Ireland,  and  spent  a  coasidenible  time  in  the 
company  of  St.  Egbert,  till  he  was  called  bach  by  his  brother  St  Cedd,  to 
assist  him  in  settling  tlie  Monasfery  of  Laatingham,  which  he  had  founded 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Deira,  that  is,  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire ;  and  when 
St.  Cedd  was  made  Bishop  of  the  East  Sasone,  St.  Chad  soooeeded  him  as 
Abbot  of  Lastingham.    Alfred,  or  Alcfnd,  King  of  Deira,  on  the  southern 

•  King  Edwin,  and  hie  Qneen  Ethelburge,  as  well  ss  PaoHnus,  have  been  canoDized 
b;  the  Chumh,  sod  ire  uoDBaqnanllr  atjled  SainU.  SL  Edwin  Is  honoured  with  Uta 
title  of  MartfT  in  the  Muiyrolng^  of  Florns,  and  in  all  oni  English  calendars.  Speed, 
In  his  catalogue,  mentionB  an  old  Churcti  in  London,  and  snothei  at  Breve,  in  SomeX'- 
setahire,  of  both  which  St.  Edwin  was  the  titnlar  patron.  WiUiam  of  MBlmesbniy  and 
Alford  haa  inaerted,  nd.  ann.  632,  the  lettec  of  Fope  Honorina  to  this  sainted  King, 
whifh  is  bIbo  eztant,  together  with  hie  letter  to  EonorioB,  ArehbiBhop  of  Canterburj,  in 
Bede,  and  Cone,  t  vi.  For  fartber  puticiilani  reapecdog  53.  Paulinas  and  Bdwin,  see 
p«ge  63  of  this  histoi;.  The  relics  of  St.  Ethelbnrge  were  honooied  with  those  of  SL 
Edbnrg  at  Lindng  M(»uuteiy.    L^  CoUeot,  L  i. 
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part  of  the  Eingdom  of  the  Northnmbers,  sent  St.  Wilfrid  into  France,  that 
he  might  be  consecmted  to  the  Bishopric  of  his  Kingdom,  or  of  York ;  bnt 
ho  stayed  so  long  abroad,  tliat  Osnry,  the  father  of  Alfred,  and  King  of  Ber* 
nicia,  nominated  St.  Chad  to  that  dignity,  and  he  was  ordained  by  Wini, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  assisted  bj  two  British  prelates,  in  668.  Beds  ae- 
sores  as  that  he  zealonsly  devoted  himself  to  all  the  laborious  functions  of 
his  charge,  Tisiljiig  his  diooeee  on  foot,  preaching  the  gospel,  and  seeking 
out  the  poorest  and  most  abandoned  persons  to  instruct  and  comfort  in  the 
meanest  cottages,  and  in  the  fields.  Jammon,  the  fourth  Bishop  of  the 
Mercians,  dying,  St.  Obad  was  called  upon  to  take  upon  him  the  charge  of 
that  most  extmisive  diocese.  He  fixed  the  See  of  Herda  at  Lichfield,  so 
called  from  a  great  nomber  of  martyrs  slain  and  bnried  there  under  Mazi- 
mianns  Hercnlens;  the  name  signifying  the  J^ieU  of  Careate*;  and  hence 
the  Corporation  of  that  City  bears  for  its  arms  a  landscape,  covered  with  the 
bodies  of  martyrs.  St.  Chad  governed  hia  diocese  of  Lichfield  for  tno  years 
and  a  half,  and  died  in  the  great  pestilence,  on  the  Snd  of  March,  073. 

8t.  WUfrid,  the  next  prelate,  wae  bom  in  the  Kingdom  of  Nortbnmberland 
towards  the  year  63d.  At  &e  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  the  Monastery 
of  Lindisfame,  that  he  might  be  trtuned  np  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  sci- 
ences. A  desire  of  greater  improvement  than  he  conld  attain  at  this  house 
caused  him  to  trav^  through  France  and  Italy,  visiting  the  most  famous 
Monasteries  in  his  way,  the  better  to  instruct  himself  in  the  rules  of  Chris- 
tian perfection.  At  Kome  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Boniface,  the 
Archdeacon,  who  was  a  very  pious  and  a  very  learned  man ;  as  well  as  sec- 
retary to  St  Martin,  the  then  reigning  Fontifr.  The  Archdeacon  took  much 
delight  in  instructing  young  Wilfrid,  and  at  length  he  presented  him  to  the 
Pope.  On  his  return  from  Rome  he  stayed  three  years  at  Lyons,  and  received 
the  ecdesiastical  tonsure  from  the  Archbishop,  St  Delphinius,  who  desired 
to  make  him  his  heir;  but  the  good  prelate  was  put  to  death  at  Cballons- 
apon-the-Saone  by  the  order  of  Ebroin,  in  the  year  6S8.  Alchfrid,  the  King 
of  Deant,  being  informed  that  Wilfrid,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  tonr, 
had  been  instructed  in  the  discipline  of  the  Boman  Church,  sent  for  him,  and 
finding  him  well  versed  in  the  several  customs  of  that  Church,  he  conjured 
him  to  continue  with  him,  to  instruct  him  and  his  people  in  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  This  Wilfrid  consented  to,  and  the  Prince  entered  into  an  in- 
timate friendship  with  him,  and  gave  him  land  at  Ripon  to  found  a  Monastery 
upon,  which  the  Saint  afterwards  governed.  At  the  request  of  Alchfrid,  be 
was  ordained  priest  by  Agilberct,  Bishop  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  a.d.  663, 
in  the  Monastery  of  Bipon.    This  Bishop  baring  stated  that  a  person  of  such 
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merit  as  Wilfrid  ought  to  be  pnimotod  to  a  bishopric,  and  Alcb&id  being 
anxious  that  Wilfrid  should  be  placed  in  the  episcopal  See  of  York,  sent  him 
some  time  after  to  France  to  be  consecrated  at  the  bands  of  Agilberct,  vbo 
returned  to  France,  vhich  was  his  native  country,  and  where  the  bishopric 
of  Pans  was  given  him.  Wilfrid  being  absent  a  long  time  on  this  joumej, 
Oswy  caused  St.  Ceadda  or  Chad,  Abbot  of  Lastingham,  a  disciple  of  St 
Aidan,  to  be  ordained  Bishop.  Agilberct  joyfuUy  received  Wilfrid,  and  with 
twelve  other  Biehops  consecrated  him  with  great  solemnity  at  Compeigne  in 
604 ;  he  being  then  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  At  his  return  into 
England  he  would  not  dispute  the  election  of  St  Chad,  but  retired  to  Ripon, 
which  Monastery  he  made  his  residence  for  three  years.  St  Theodorus, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  bis  visitation,  found  the  election  of  St.  Chad 
to  have  been  irregular,  and  removed  him;  but  charmed  with  his  humility 
and  virtue,  placed  him  in  the  See  of  Lichfield.  At  the  same  time  he  put  St. 
Wilfrid  in  possession  of  the  See  of  York  in  099.  Being  a  man  of  most  per- 
suasive oratory  and  strict  virtue,  he  promoted  every  where  religion  and  piety 
with  incredible  success.  The  monastic  state  was  a  principal  object  of  his 
care,  and  this  he  settled  among  the  midland  and  northern  English,  as  St 
Augustine  had  established  it  in  Kent  But  Wilfrid's  day  of  trial  and  perse- 
cution is  at  hand ;  court  envy,  jealousy,  and  resentment  are  the  secret  springs 
which  are  about  to  put  in  motion  the  engines  that  were  employed  against 
him,  through  the  simplicity  or  ignorance  of  many,  the  malice  of  some,  and 
the  complusance  and  condescension  of  others.  Being  the  best  skilled  in 
sacred  learning,  and  in  the  Canons  of  the  Church  in  all  Britain,  as  St  Theo- 
dorus, on  his  death-bed  acknowledged  him  to  be,  he  was  too  great  a  discipli- 
narian for  some  at  Court  King  Egfrid  and  hia  Queen  Ermenburga  took  a 
dislike  to  him ;  and  the  latter  employed  every  base  means  to  rain  him  in  the 
opinion  of  her  husband.  In  order  to  undermine  him,  a  project  was  set  on 
foot  for  dividing  his  bishopric,  after  the  good  prelate  had  spent  ten  years 
in  settling  Christianity  in  it.  Theodorus,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Metropolitan  of  all  England,  was  gained  by  specious  pretences,  and  he  par- 
celled this  great  diocese  into  three  portions,  and  consecrated  Bota  to  the  See 
of  York,  for  the  Deira,  in  678;  Eata  to  that  of  Lindisfame,  for  Bemicia; 
and  Eadbed  to  the  Church  of  Lindiswaras,  a  great  part  of  Lincolnshire, 
which  Egfrid  had  won  from  Mercia.*  Wilfrid,  for  opposing  this  partition, 
was  rgected ;  but  being  well  versed  in  the  Canons,  he  saw  the  irregularity 
and  DuUity  of  many  ste[«  that  had  been  taken  against  him;  and  he  appealed 

•  JobuBon's  Collect  of  English  Canoos,  an.  670,  pref. 
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to  the  Pop«,  and  emb&Aed  for  Rome  nithoat  nusmg  any  damour,  lest  a 
duturbancs  or  a  schiBm  might  arise.  Being  driven  b;  contrary  yiinis  at  sea 
npon  the  eoast  of  Frieeland,  he  was  moved  to  compassioii  npon  seeing  the 
spiritual  blindnees  and  idolatry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  he  preaohed  among 
them  daring  that  winter  and  the  following  spring ;  and  oonverted  and  bap- 
tised many  thonsandfl,  with  sereral  lords  of  the  oonntry.  Wilfred  is  hononnd 
to  this  day  as  the  Apostle  of  that  coontiy. 

Neit  summer  Wilfrid  leaving  bis  new  oonvertB  under  the  direction  of  proper 
pastors,  he  travelled  through  Austraaia,  where  King  Dagobert  IL  entreated 
faim  to  fill  the  bishoprie  of  Strasbu^,  wbioh  happened  then  to  be  vacant. 
This  honour  he  refused,  and  he  arrived  in  Borne  late  in  the  year  B79,  as  the 
Pope  was  preparing  to  hold  a  great  Couaoil  gainst  the  Monothelitea.  In  the 
meantime,  to  diaooss  this  cause  of  St.  Wilfrid's,  the  Pope  assembled  a  Synod 
in  October,  679,  in  the  Lateran  BasiUoa,  or  Chnrch  of  Our  Saviour,  con- 
sisting of  above  fifty  Bishops  and  Priests,  chiefly  of  the  Suburbicarian 
Churches.  The  causes  of  the  dissension  in  the  British  Church  having  been 
wdgbed,  it  was  decreed  that  there  should  be  in  it  one  Archbishop  honoured 
with  the  pall,  who  should  canonically  ordain  the  Bishops  of  the  other  Sees ; 
but  that  none  of  the  Bishops  should  presume  to  meddle  with  the  rights  of 
any  other  prelate,  but  all  should  study  to  instruct  and  convert  the  people. 
After  this  St.  WilAid  was  admitted  to  the  Council,  and  having  presented  his 
petition  in  person,  it  was  definitelj  decreed  that  be  should  be  restored  to  bis 
bishopric.  SL  WilAid  stayed  about  four  months  at  Bome,  and  assisted  at 
the  great  Lateran  Coonral  ot  one  hundred  and  twen^  five  Bidv^  in  which 
he,  with  the  rest,  eimdemned  the  Monotbdite  heresy. 

When  be  arrived  in  England,  and  showed  to  the  King  the  sealed  deci««e 
of  the  Fope,  that  Prince  declared  that  they  had  been  obtained  by  bribery,  and 
command  a  certain  steward  of  the  Chuiob  for  secular  a&iis  to  commit 
WilMd  to  prison,  where  he  was  detained  for  nine  months.  On  being  released 
from  prison,  he  repaired  to  ibB  Kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons,  wbioh  had  not 
yrt  received  the  light  of  feilh,  and  there  by  his  preaching  converted  the  whole 
nation.  King  Egfrid  was  slain  In  battle  by  the  Picts  in  6B6  ;  St  WilMd 
was  called  back  to  Northumberland  towards  the  end  of  the  year  086 ;  and 
the  Uonosteries  of  Hexham  and  Bipon,  and  the  episcopal  See  of  York,  were 
restored  to  him ;  Bosa  of  Yorii,  and  St  John  of  Beverley,  at  Hexham,  re- 
.linqmsbing  thor  Sees  to  bim.  Theodoras  had  firat  parcelled  the  bisboprio 
of  YoA  into  three,  and  afterwards  into  five  bishoprics ;  and  St.  Wilfrid,  sfter 
bis  restoratioD,  reduoed  Hobsm  and  Bipon  to  their  original  condition  of 
taae  MonaBteiies.    But  a  new  etonn  ortMo  against  him.     King  Alofrid,  the 
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Bacc«sgor  of  Egfrid,  voald  hsTe  a  new  bishopric  erected  at  lUpos.  St.  Wil- 
frid opposed  the  prtgect,  and  was  obliged  once  more  to  fly,  in  691,  five  years 
after  be  bod  been  restored.  He  retired  to  Ethelred,  King  of  the  Mercians, 
who  received  him  moet  graciously,  and  entreated  him  to  take  upon  himself 
tbe  See  of  Lichfield,  which  was  then'Tocant.  Our  S&int  founded  many 
Monasteries  and  Churches  in  Mercia ;  but  finding  his  enemies  in  Northum- 
berland bad  gained  Brithwald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  were  soliciting 
a  sentence  of  deposition  against  him,  be  appealed  a  second  time  to  Rome,  and 
took  another  journey  thither  in  a.d.  703.  His  accusers  appeared  there  against 
him,  bat  Fope  John  VL  honourably  acquitted  him.  His  veij  enemies  had 
always  acknowledged  his  life  to  be  irreproachable ;  and  a  Bishop  cannot  be 
deposed  unless  a  canonical  fault  be  proved  against  him  in  a  Synod.  St. 
Wilfrid  met  at  Rome  with  that  protectioti  and  applause  which  were  doe  to 
his  heroic  virtue.  Fope  John,  in  the  year  704,  sent  letters  by  an  ezprese 
messenger  to  tbe  Kings  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland  in  &vonr  of  tbe  per- 
secuted Bishop,  charging  Archbishop  Brithwald  to  call  a  Synod,  which  should 
do  him  justice ;  and  in  de&ult  of  which,  he  ordered  tbe  parties  to  make  their 
personal  appearance  at  Rome.  St.  Wilfrid  returned  to  England,  and  took 
possession  of  the  Dioceee  at  Hexham,  but  chiefly  resided  in  his  Monastery  of 
Ripon,  leaving  York  to  St.  John  of  Beverley.  He  governed  the  Monasteries 
in  Mercia,  of  which  he  had  been  the  founder,  and  which  were  afterwards  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danes ;  and  he  died  at  one  of  them  at  Undalum,  now  called 
Oundle,  in  North amptonahire,  on  the  94th  of  April,  709,  and  his  body  was 
buried  in  his  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Bipon.  That  Monastery  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  wars,  the  greater  part  of  his  remains  was  translated  to  Can- 
terbury. St  Wilfrid's  modesty  is  remarkable  in  never  soliciting  the  metro- 
political  jurisdiction,  which  St.  Gregory  had  ordained  should  be  settled  at 
York,  and  which  had  been  granted  to  St.  Paulinas.  It  had  fuled  in  the 
Bishops  who  rended  at  Lindislkme;  but  was  recovered,  in  734,  by  Egbert, 
brother  to  Eadbright,  or  Kadbert,  King  of  Northumbria. 

Bo»a,  who  was,  according  to  Beds,  a  man  of  great  sanctity  and  humili^, 
occupied  the  See  of  York,  from  678  to  686,  and  from  696  to  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  70S.    He  was  the  first  prelate  buried  in  tbe  Cathedral  of  York. 

St,  John  of  Bevari^.  ^Ubia  illnstrious  prelate  was  bom  of  a  noble  Saxon 
family,  at  Harpham  on  the  Wolds,  near  Driffidd,  in  or  about  the  year  640. 
His  father  contributed  much  to  prevent  the  utter  rain  of  Christianity  in  th% 
places  where  lay  his  territorial  possessions.  It  is  recorded  by  Bede,  that  an 
earnest  desire  to  qualify  himself  for  the  service  of  God  drew  him  into  Kent, 
avhere  ho  was  a  pupil  in  the  famous  school  of  St.  Tbeodonis,  or  Theodore, 
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the  Arohbiahop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  a  native  of  the  Gredao  City  of  Tar- 
9aa.«  "At  a  period  when  learning  was  in  its  infancy,"  says  the  learned 
author  of  Btvtrlae,\  "  the  srriTal  of  Theodore,  with  bii  companion  Adrian, 
on  the  shores  of  England,  was  a  moat  anspioioDB  event.  Both  these  men 
were  eminently  qualified  for  tutors,  from  thdr  thorongh  knowledge  of  aaored 
and  profane  literatore,  as  well  as  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Theo- 
dore's visit  to  tho  Northumbrian  Court  of  Egfrld,  which  occasioned  tlie 
division  of  the  former  extensive  Diocese  of  York,  probably  led  to  John's  pro- 
ceeding to  Kent.  The  spirit  of  emnlation  excited  among  the  Saxon  youth, 
had  drawn  a  crowd  of  pupils  to  the  School  of  Canterbnry,  and  John  was  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  Theodore's  most  eminent  pupils."  St.  John  afterwarda 
retained  to  his  own  country,  and  entered  the  Monastery  of  men,  under  St; 
Hilda,  at  Streaneshalcb,  now  Whitby,  where  he  exercised  himself  in  studying 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  practice  of  other  works  of  rdigious  piety. 
During  the  absence  of  St  Wilfrid,  and  the  convulsions  which  agitated  the 
Ghuioh  in  Northumbria,  John  succeeded  Eata,  as  Bishop  of  Eaguletad,  now 
Hexbam ;  and  there  his  splendid  talents  had  full  scope  for  their  exercise. 
The  Venerable  Bede,  tbe  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  the  pupil  and 
bit^rapher  of  this  prelate,  and  from  whom  he  (Bede)  received  the  Holy  Orders 
of  deacon  and  priest,  {^ves  ample  testimony  of  his  sanctity,  learning,  and 
zeal.  As  an  instructor  of  youth  he  was  far  famed,  and  many  of  his  pnpils 
afterwards  attained  to  great  eminence.  As  he  advanced  in  life  he  dedicated 
himself  more  exclusively  to  his  clerical  duties,  and  travelling  about  as  a 
missionary,  instructed  the  rude  and  ignorant  multitude  in  the  duties  and 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  The  state  of  tbe  Church  was  at  that  time  widely 
diSbront  from  what  it  is  now.  There  was  then  no  division  into  parches,  no 
resident  ministij.  The  clergy  of  eaob  dtocese  resided  with  his  Bishop,  in 
what  was  called  the  episcopal  monastery  adjoining  the  Cathedral,  and  were 
sent  oat  by  him  to  the  different  Churches  of  his  diocese,  as  he  had  opportu- 
nity, and  as  the  necessilies  of  the  people  required.  In  this  toilsome,  but 
useful  occupation,  John  laboured  with  distinguished  zeal  and  diligence,  as 
well  as  eminent  success.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  betook  himself  to  a  life 
of  solitude,  and  lived  for  some  time  as  a  hermit  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bexham.  At  tbe  death  of  Bosa,  Arohbisbop  of  York,  John  was  selected  by 
the  Synod  to  supply  bis  place,  and  he  was  solemnly  installed  by  his  friend 
and  former  tutor  St.  Theodore,  in -087.  He  now  held  the  Archiepiscopal 
See  of  York,  and  the  Bishopric  of  Hexham,  and  this  distinguished  position 

•  Bede'i  Eoolw,  Hist.,  lib.  v.,  c.  2.       i  p.  26. 
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speaks  loudly  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  lirtuea  wera  held.  He  em- 
picked  bis  dmo  in  personallj  nsiting  the  Charohes,  snd  with  most  laudable 
and  indefatigable  attention,  he  conciliated  the  affections  of  his  pagan  op- 
posers,  and  brot^ht  many  of  them  into  the  f<dd  of  Chiistianitf.  Miiaclea 
innumerable,  too,  were  attributed  to  his  holj  agency.  He  was  neither  lux- 
urious nor  ambitioua,  and  he  took  no  part  in  the  disputes  which  at  that 
period  agitated  the  ChristiBn  Chntoh,  but  on  the  oontroij,  be  was  humble 
in  his  deportment  and  manner  of  life,  and  unassuming  in  his  general  conduct. 
Soon  after  St.  John's  advasoement  to  the  See  of  York,  V^lfrid  returned  from 
Bome  in  triumph  to  his  dioceee,  and  JofaQ,  with  a  spirit  of  Christian  me^- 
ness  tendered  his  resignatiDn,  which  Wilfrid  was  not  pennltted  to  accept- 
But  on  the  reooDciliadon  of  the  latter  with  tiie  Bishops,  in  706,  he  resigned 
to  him  the  Bishopric  of  Heibam. 

The  zeal  of  our  good  prelate  now  expanded  itself,  and  Christiaiiity  began 
to  aaanme  a  more  flooriBliing  appearance  in  the  north,  under  his  benigD 
auspices.  He  extended  his  visitations  to  every  part  and  comer  of  the  pro- 
vince,  and  superintended  the  building  and  reparation  of  Churches,  and  the 
foundation  of  Monasteries.  In  one  of  his  visitations  he  came  to  a  spcA  now 
aailsd  Beverley,  and  findii^  it  euitable  for  the  holy  offices  of  prayer  and 
meditation,  be  reeolved  to  build  there  a  religious  est^lishment.  He  accor- 
dingly erected  a  Uonastery  at  Beverley  for  black  monks,  and  an  Oratory  for 
Nuns,  In  718,  being  moch  worn  out  with  age  and  fatigues,  St.  John  re- 
signed his  Bisboprio  to  bis  Chaplain,  Wilfrid  the  younger,  and  having  con- 
secrated him  Bishop  of  York,  he  retired  to  Beverley,  where  he  spMit  the 
remaining  four  years  of  bis  life  in  the  punctual  performanoe  of  all  monastie 
duties,  and  where  he  died,  on  the  7th  of  May,  7S1,  full  of  years  and  with 
his  memory  OTershadowed  by  the  benedictions  of  mankind.  His  body  was 
buried  in  the  porch  (portions)  of  the  Church  of  Bereiie^.  His  rdica  were 
translated  into  the  Church,  by  AliHc,  Archbiahop  of  York,  in  1087 ;  and  a 
feast  in  honour  of  his  translation  vras  k^t  at  Yoik  on  the  3fith  of  October. 
On  the  13th  of  September,  1664,  the  sexton,  in  digging  a  grave  in  the 
Church  of  Beveriey,  discovered  a  vault  of  freestone,  in  which  was  a  box  of 
lead  yielding  a  sweet  smell,  with  inscriptions  by  which  it  a[^ieared  that  &tme 
were  tiie  mortal  remains  of  St  John  of  Beverley.*  These  relics  had  been 
hid  in  the  b^inning  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.  Bngdide  and  Stevens 
testify  that  thE^  were  all  re-interred  in  the  nave  of  the  same  Church.  King 
Henry  Y.  attributed  to  the  interceBsion  of  this  Saint,  the  ^orioas  victory  of 

•  Dngdals's  BuioTj  of  the  Coll«gial«  Chorcb  of  Beverit?,  p.  67, 
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A^DCOnrt,  OD  which  occaaion  a  Synod,  in  1410,  ordered  hie  festiral  to  be 
flolemnlj  kept  all  oxer  EDglaiid>  Henschenins,  the  Bolflndist,  has  published 
toar  books  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  the  relics  of  St.  John  of  Boiorlej, 
irritten  by  an  eye  witness.^  ■ 

Wilfrid  II.  gorerned  this  Diocese  fifteen  years,  "  and  was  a  great  lorer  of 
the  beauty  of  Ood's  house."  This  prolate  began  the  contention  for  prece- 
dency between  ¥ork  and  Canterbury,  which  for  many  subseqaent  years 
oootinned  to  disturb  ^e  Church.    He  died  or  was  translated  in  731. 

Egbert,  781. — He  was  brother  to  Eadbert,  King  of  Northnmbria,  and  the 
tutor  and  friend  of  Alcuin,  a  learned  monk  of  York,  and  author  of  several 
works,  including  a  poem  on  the  Saints  of  the  Diocese.  Egbert,  according  to 
Bode,  was  still  more  eminent  for  his  superiority  in  knowledge  than, for  his 
high  birth.  As  has  been  already  obserred,  the  metropohtical  jurisdiction  of 
the  See  of  Tork  was  reoorezed  by  this  prelate  in  784.  He  died  on  the  18th 
of  November,  766,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  porch  of  the  Cathedral, 
near  his  brother  King  Eadbert 

Albert,  Elbert,  or  Adelbert,  the  next  Archbishop,  was  a  native  of  York,  and 
was  consecrated  in  767.  Archbishops  Egbert  and  Albert  taught  a  great 
School  in  the  City  of  York,  till  they  were  sncoessiTely  placed  in  the  Archie- 
jnscopal  chair.  When  Albert  succeeded  Egbert  in  that  dignity,  he  committed 
to  Alcuin  the  care  of  the  School,  and  of  the  great  Library  belooging  to  the 
GothedraL    Albert  died  or  was  translated  in  781,  and  was  buried  at  Chester. 

Eantxdd,  his  nephew,  was  his  saccessor.  He  sent  Alcuin  to  Some  to 
bring  over  his  pall,  in  780.     Eanbald  died  in  796,  and  was  buried  at  York. 

The  nnt  Archbishop  was  Eanbald  II.,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Wulmu, 
who  died  in  6S3.     WiMtaid,  or  Wimvndus,  his  sncceesor,  died  in  664. 

Wilfert,  Wi^erui,  or  Wu^er,  864.— In  the  year  878  this  prelate  was  ex- 
pdled  his  Diocese,  together  with  King  Egbert,  by  a  tumult  of  the  Northum- 
bers,  and  they  were  forced  to  fly  to  Burriied,  King  of  Ucrcia,  by  whom  they 
were  kindly  entertained.  Egbert  dying  the  following  year,  his  succeasor 
lecailed  Wilfere  to  his  See,  and  he  died  in  the  year  896.  During  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time  the  Danes  so  horribly  wasted  his  Province  with  fire  and 
sword,  that  tot  many  years  together  the  Archbishop  reaped  little  benefit  from 
it;  and  tbesuccesBorsof  Wilfere  not  having  any  means  with  which  to  sustain 
themselves,  obtained  the  administration  of  the  Diocese  of  Worcester,  which 
for  a  long  time  th^  held  tn  eommmdvm.  The  next  two  Archbishops  of 
Yozk  vers  EtJtelbald,  896  ;  and  Redwardua,  931. 

*  See I^nwoode,  FroTiociale,  1(M.        t  SecondTomaof  May,  p.  1T3. 
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Wulstan,  Oil. — ^This  prdftte  eepoDBed  the  oaase  of  AnlafF,  the  Danish 
King  of  Northombrut,  agunst  Edred,  the  King  of  England.  He  was  oom- 
mitted  to  prison  bj  the  latter,  but  was  soon  released,  and  restored  to  office. 
Ee  died  on  the  26th  of  December,  96G,  and  was  bnried  at  Oundle. 

CMeiteU,  or  OteyuU,  his  snccesBor,  was  translated  to  York  fiom  DoTchester, 
and  died  in  971 ;  and  AtheUeald,  who  was  immediately  cooseoiated,  resigned 
his  prelacy  the  same  year,  and  died  in  retirement. 

St.  Osteoid,  the  next  prelate,  was  nephew  to  St.  Odo,  Aiohbishop  of  Can- 
terboty,  and  to  Oskitall,  his  own  immediate  predecessor  in  the  Bee  of  Toik. 
He  was  edacated  by  St.  Odo,  and  made  Dean  of  Winchester,  but  passing 
into  Francs,  he  took  the  monastic  habit  at  Fleary.  Being  recalled  he  sno- 
ceeded  SL  Dunstan  in  the  See  of  Worcester,  about  the  year  969.  He  es- 
tablished a  Monastery  of  monks  at  Westbeny,  a  Tillage  in  his  Diocese ;  and 
he  was  employed  by  Duke  Aylwin,  cousin  to  King  Edgar,  in  superintending 
bis  fomidation  of  the  great  Abbey  of  Ramsey,  in  an  island  formed  by  marshes 
and  the  river  Ouse,  in  Huntingdonshire,  in  the  year  973.  St  Oswald  was 
made  Archbishop  of  York  in  974,  and  he  shone  as  a  bright  star  in  this 
dignity.  He  was  almost  always  occupied  in  Tisidng  his  Diocese,  preaching 
without  intermission,  and  reforming  abuses.  He  was  a  great  enoourager  of 
learning  and  learned  men.  St.  Dunstan,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  Metro- 
politan See  of  Oanterbory,  obliged  him  to  retain  the  See  of  Worcester  mib 
that  of  Yoi^  Whaterer  intermission  his  functions  allowed  him,  he  spent  it 
at  St.  Mary's,  a  Church  and  Monastery  of  Benedictines  which  he  had  built 
at  Worcester,  where  he  joined  with  the  monks  in  their  monastic  exercises. 
Thb  Church  from  that  time  became  the  CathedraL  After  having  sat  thirty- 
three  years,  he  expired  at  St  Maty's  in  Worcester,  on  the  29th  of  Februaiy, 
093.  His  body  was  taken  up  ten  years  after,  and  enshrined  by  Adulph,  his 
successor.  It  was  afterwards  translated  to  York  on  the  lEth  of  October, 
which  day  was  appointed  his  principal  festival. 

Aidt^e,  093. — A  pious  and  worthy  prelate ;  he  also  held  the  See  of  Wor 
cester,  in  eommendum.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  May,  1003,  and  was  buried 
at  Worcester. 

WvJttim  IL,  1003.— He  also  held  the  See  of  Worcester;  died  in  Yoik, 
May  SBth,  lOSd,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedrsl  of  Ely,  "because  on  a 
certtdn  time,"  says  EUt  old  writer,  "  having  in  devotion  gone  thither,  at  a 
procession  leaning  on  his  episcopal  crozier,  the  staff  entered  almost  half  way 
into  the  pavemoat;  whereat  being  astoniahsd,  he  sayd  in  a  propbetioal 
manner, '  This  is  the  place  of  my  rest  for  ever,  here  will  I  dwell.' " 
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Alfrie,  SDmsmed  PiOUi,  or  PvOoe,  Prior  of  Winchester,  was  appointed  to 
this  See  in  1039 ;  ho  died  in  1060,  and  was  buried  in  Feterborough  Abluy. 

Kinswe,  1060. — Tliis  was  a  prelate  of  great  austerity,  mostly  nalking 
barefoot  in  his  parochial  visitatioDe.  He  died  on  the  SSnd  of  December, 
1060,  and  was  bnried  at  Peterborough. 

Aldred,  the  last  Archbishop  of  the  Saxon  race,  vae  translated  from  Wor- 
cester in  lOGO.  This  prelate  crowned  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066.  He 
died  on  the  lltb  of  September,  1069,  and  was  buried  at  York. 

Tlumuu,  the  first  Norman  prelate,  a  Canon  of  Bateaux  in  Normandy,  and 
Chaplain  and  Treasurer  te  William  the  Conqueror,  was  appointed  te  this  See 
in  1070.  This  prelate  found  the  afiairs  of  the  Church  in  great  disoideFr  in 
consequence  of  the  dreadful  havoc  which  the  Danes  had  made  in  the  bot- 
rouoding  conntry.  He  founded  the  offices  of  Dean,  Treasurer,  and  Chanter, 
in  the  Cathedral,  and  he  divided  the  Church  lauds  inte  Prebends,  and  gave 
a  particular  portion  to  each  Canon;  for  before  his  time  the  Canons  Uved 
upon  the  common  revenues  of  the  Church  all  at  one  table.  Archbishop 
Thomas  died  at  Bipon  on  the  18th  of  November,  1100,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Cathedral  of  York. 

Gerard,  his  successor,  was  translated  from  Hereford  in  the  same  jeor. 
He,  as  well  as  his  predecessor,  refused  obedience  to  Canterbuij,  bnt  at  length 
submitted  by  command  of  the  Pope.  His  death  occurred  on  the  Slst  of  Majr, 
1108,  and  he  was  bnried  at  York. 

Thomas  II.,  nephew  te  Thomas  the  first  Norman  Archbishop,  was  Pro- 
Tost  of  Beverlej.  He  was  Bishop  elect  of  London,  bnt  before  consecration 
was  removed  to  the  See  of  York.  He  was  consecrated  in  June,  1109,  died 
Febroary  19th,  1114,  and  was  buried  at  York. 

Thuntan,  a  learned  and  excellent  prelate,  had  been  Chaplain  to  King 
Henry  L,  a  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Provost  of  Beverley.  He  was  elected 
to  the  See  of  York  on  the  15th  of  August,  1114,  but  presuming  upon  his 
interest  at  Court,  he  revived  the  old  dispute  between  the  Metropolitan  Sees 
of  York  and  Canterbury ;  and  owing  te  the  altercations  which  arose  out  of 
bis  refusal  te  make  any  profession  of  canonical  obedience  te  the  See  of  Can- 
terfanry,  he  was  not  consecrated  till  October,  1119.  He  received  the  pallinm 
at  Bheims.  Archbishop  Thorsten  was  Lord  Lientenant  of  the  North,  and 
organised  the  troops  that  fought  the  famous  Battle  of  the  Standard.  (See 
page  138.).  After  having  occupied  his  See  for  twenty-one  years,  he  retired 
te  the  Gluniac  Monastery  at  Ponte&act,  to  prepare  himself  for  his  death, 
which  occurred  the  year  following  (1140),  on  the  6th  of  February. 

St.  WUUam,  the  neit  prelate,  was  the  eon  of  Earl  Herbert  and  Emma, 
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sister  to  KiDg  Stepben ;  Knd  before  his  election  be  wee  TreBflorer  of  tlie  Ca- 
tbedral.  He  waa  consecrated  at  WincbeBter  in  September,  1144.  But 
Osbert,  tbe  Archdeacon,  a  turbulent  man,  proonred  Henry  Mvrdae,  a,  Gis- 
terdan  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Fountains,  vbo  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
and  a  zealous  preacher,  to  be  prefered  at  Rome,  whitber  William  weot  to 
demand  bis  pallium.  The  most  nnwarrantable  means  yitstA  used  with  the 
Pope  (Eugeuius  m.)  to  tbe  prejudice  of  William;  and  his  enemies  euo- 
ceeded  in  their  efforts  to  have  him  deprived  in  1147.  William,  who,  (unongst 
his  many  virtues,  vras  possessed  of  the  deepest  humihty,  showed  do  emnity, 
and  sought  no  revenge  against  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  who  had  prqios- 
sessed  the  Pope  against  him  by  the  blackest  calumniea.  He  letumed  to 
England,  went  privately  to  Winchester  to  his  uncle  Henry,  Bishop  of  that 
See,  and  in  a  retired  house  belonging  to  the  Bishop,  he  spent  seven  yean  in 
silence,  solitude,  prayer,  and  penitential  austerities.  Archbishop  Murdac 
was  never  permitted  to  enter  the  City,  having  quarrelled  with  King  Stephen, 
whose  part  the  Canons  and  citizens  warmly  espoused.  He  lived  at  Beverley, 
and  died  there,  October  14th,  1163 ;  but  he  was  interred  in  the  Cathedral  of 
his  Diocese,  though  be  bad  never  been  permitted  to  enter  it  whilst  be  lived. 
At  his  death,  St.  Williun,  to  satisfy  the  importunities  of  others,  by  whom  be 
was  again  elected,  undertook  a  second  journey  to  Rome,  and  recdved  the 
pallium  fitaa  Pope  Ahsfitatiua  IV.,  who  succeeded  Pope  Eugenins  HL  On 
Jiis  return  to  York  he  was  received  with  incredible  joy  by  tbe  people.  The 
great  numbers  who  assembled  on  that  occaaion  to  see  and  welcome  him,  broke 
down  the  wooden  bridge  over  the  Ouse  in  the  City,  and  a  great  many  persons 
fell  in  tbe  river.  Seeing  this  terrible  accident,  the  prelate  addressed  himself 
to  God  with  many  tears,  and  to  his  sanctity  and  prayers  has  been  ascribed 
tbe  miraonlons  preservation  of  the  whole  muldtode,  especially  of  tbe  children, 
who  all  escaped  out  of  the  water  vrithout  hurt.*  A  few  days  after  his  instal- 
lation he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  6th  of  June,  1164. 
He  was  buried  in  his  Cathedral,  and  about  the  year  1360  he  was  canonized 
by  Pope  Nicholas  m.,  who  granted  an  indulgence  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
days  to  all  persons  visiting  the  Saint's  tomb  on  the  day  of  his  fesdval,  or  any 
day  durii^  the  octave ;  and  so  great  was  the  fame  of  the  reported  miraoles 

•  Polfdore  Virgil  pretends  Qiat  this  happaned  <m  the  river  Aire  at  Pontebaet ;  tint 
BiomptoQ  Mtd  Stnbbs  evpresslf  say  that  it  was  in  the  City  of  York,  on  tha  river  Ooae 
where  stood  a  Chapel  till  tbe  Beformatioii,  dedicated  to  SL  William,  aa  Mr.  Drake 
teatifleB.  Fonte&nct  conld  not  daiive  its  name  from  thisaocideDt,asPaI}'dareiinaeiiied; 
for  we  find  it  m  called  long  before ;  and  the  name  was  originaUr  written  Pomfrete,  or 
Ponlfreto,  from  a  yety  dilfoent  Norman  e^mologj. 
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of  St.  William,  that  numbers  resorted  thither,  and  made  large  offerings  fot 
rebuilding  tUo  Cathedral.  The  Saint's  tomb  was  situated  ia  the  nave,  but 
in  1384  his  relics  were  put  into  a  verj  rich  shrine,  and  deposited  in  the  choir 
bjr  Archbishop  Wickwane.  This  shrine  was  portable,  so  that  the  Saint's 
bones  could  be  borne  in  processiou ;  and  the  removal  or  Tramlation  of  the 
relics  from  the  grave  in  the  nave  of  the  Church  to  the  shrine,  was  performed 
with  much  ceremony,  King  Edward  I.,  Queen  Eleanor,  and  the  whole  Court, 
with  eleven  Bishops,  being  present.  Large  ofierings  were  mode  on  this  oc- 
casion, which  helped  greatly  to  swell  the  funds  for  building  the  Minster. 
Drake  says  that  a  table  containing  a  list  of  thirty-six  miracles,  with  a  copy 
of  the  above-mentioned  indulgence,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  vestry,  but  no 
longer  legible.  The  shrine,  with  its  rich  plate  and  jewels,  was  plundered 
at  the  Reformation,  but  the  Saint's  bones  were  deposited  in  a  box  within  a 
coffin,  and  buried  in  the  nave  under  a  large  spotted  marble  stone.  Drake 
had  the  cariosity  to  see  ths  ground  opened,  and  found  them  with  their  box 
and  coffin  in  1733.  He  laid  them  a^u  in  the  same  place,  with  a  mark. 
A  Chapel,  as  before  stated,  was  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  old  Oase 
Bridge. 

ArehhitJtop  Boger  sacceedod  St.  William  in  1164,  and  he  died  at  Sherbam 
on  the  33nd  of  November,  1181,  and  was  buried  at  Yprk.  After  his  death 
the  See  was  vacant  for  ten  years. 

Geoffrey  FlantageMt,  Frovoat  of  Beverley,  and  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  was' 
consecrated  August  18th,  1191.  Ho  was  the  second  illegitimate  son  of  King 
Henry  II.  and  his  renowned  mistress,  "  Fair  Rosamond,"  daughter  of  Walter, 
Lord  ClifTord,  of  CliiFord  Castle,  in  Hereford sbiie.  He  filled  the  high  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  for  eight  years,  and  he  was  High  Sheriff  of 
the  County  of  York  in  1195.  (See  page  120.)  He  is  highly  spoken  of  as 
fulfilling  bis  various  duties,  lay  and  clerical,  iu  a  judicious  aud  disinterested 
manner ;  but  crossing  tho  King's  purposes,  by  opposing  iu  his  See  the  col- 
lection of  the  obnoxious  taxes  laid  on  land  by  that  Monarch,  "for  hia  niece's 
great  dowry,  and  his  own  martial  uses,"  he  was  obliged  to  vacate  bis  See  in 
I30T ;  and  after  undergoing  many  difficulties,  he  died  in  exile  at  Orosmont, 
in  Normandy,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1S13. 

Waller  de  Grey,  the  next  Archbishop — a  man  of  sound  judgment,  strict 
morality,  and  great  experience — was  translated  from  Worcester  on  the  16th 
of  November,  li21S.  Tbis  prelate  amassed  great  wealth,  and  expended  it  in 
a  munificent  manner.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  the  Third's 
daughter,  Mat^ret,  to  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  in  this  City,  in  1351, 
he  entertained  the  two  Monarchs  and  their  retinues.    (See  page  130.)    He 
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built  the  present  north  transept  of  the  Minster,  expeuding  on  it  a  vast  bqid. 
He  also  purchased  the  Manor  of  Thorpe,  or  St.  Andrew's  Thorpe,  now  called 
Bishopthorpe,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  successors;  and  he  bought  a  houae 
in  Westminster  of  the  Friars  Preachers,  which  was  thence  called  York 
Place,  and  which  continued  to  be  the  town  residence  of  the  Archbishops  of 
York  till  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  when  it  was  presented  to  that  Monarch 
by  Wolsey.  He  died  in  London  on  the  1st  of  May,  1365,  and  was  buried  in 
a  splendid  tomb  in  his  own  Cathedral,  which  still  remains. 

Saeal  de  BovU,  13U6. — He  was  excommunicated  for  opposing  the  prefer- 
ment of  foreigners  to  ecclesiastical  dignities,  especially  an  Italian,  whom  the 
Pope  had  constituted  Dean  of  York.  He  was  reconciled  to  the  Church  on 
bis  death-bed,  and  he  died  May  10th,  1368. 

Godfrey  de  Kintan,  or  Keynion,  elected  September  S3rd,  1258. — He  appro- 
priated Mexborougb  to  hia  Church,  and  it  has  been  since  that  period  annexed 
to  the  Deanery  of  York.  He  died  on  the  IQth  of  January,  1304,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Cathedral. 

Waiter  O^ord  was -translated  from  Bath  and  Wella,  in  1285.  Ho  was 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  died  April  25, 1279,  and  was  buried  at  York. 

WiUuan  Wiekaane,  September  19th,  1279 ;  died  August  the  20th,  1286 ; 
and  was  buried  at  Pantimac. 

John  le  Romayne,  February  10th,  1386. — He  died  at  Bishop  Burton,  near 
Beverley,  March  lltb,  1290,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  CathedraL 

Hemy  de  Neuwk,  June  34th,  1208 ;  died  August  15th,  1399 ;  and  was 
interred  at  York. 

Thomas  de  Corbridge,  or  Corbrigge,  February  38th,  1399.— He  died  at 
Langham,  in  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1303,  and  was 
buried  at  Southwell,  in  the  same  County. 

WiUiam  de  Orenjield,  January  30th,  1806.— This  prelate  was  obliged  to 
travel  to  Home  for  the  approbation  of  the  Pope,  and  waited  two  years  before 
he  could  obtain  it.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  December,  1315,  and  was  buried 
at  York.     He  had  been  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

WiUiam  de  Mellon,  September  25th,  1317.— This  actire  prelate  filled  auc- 
cessivoly  the  high  offices  of  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Treasurer  of  England,  and 
he  signalised  himself  by  raising  an  undisciplined  army,  and  attacking  the 
Soots  at  Myton,  near  Boroughbridge,  in  1320.  (See  page  130).  He  died  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1840,  and  was  buried  at  York. 

WiUiam  de  la  Zouche,  July  6tb,  1S43. — He  is  famous  for  his  courage  and 
Talour  at  the  battle  of  Nevil's  Cross,  near  Durham,  in  1S47.  (See  page 
142).    He  died  July  19tb,  1363,  and  was  buried  at  York. 
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John  ds  Tltorefby,  LL.D.,  was  translated  from  the  See  of  Worcester  on 
the  8th  of  September,  1851.  He  mas  of  an  ancimt  family  near  Middleham, 
fttid  was  esteemed  the  most  learned  man  of  bia  day.  In  his  time  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  nas  made  by  the  Pope,  Primate  of  England,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbat;  Primate  of  All  England;  and  thus  was  settled  the 
dispntes  for  precedence  vhich  had  previously  existed  between  the  two  Sees. 
He  was  made  a  Cardinal  by  the  title  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincnla,  and  before 
receiving  this  Archbishoprio,  he  had  been  some  time  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  and  Lord  Chancelbr  of  En^nd.  He  died  on  the  flth  of  November, 
1873,  and  wae  buried  at  York. 

Alexander  NeriUe,  Deo^nber  18th,  1374. — This  prelate  was  one  ef  the 
favourites  of  the  unfortunate  Monarch  Richard  11.,  a  circnmstanoe  which 
ultimately  proved  his  ruin.  The  malcontent  nobles  RDOused  him,  with  sev- 
enl  others,  of  high  treason,  and  certain  ertidea  were  exhibited  Bgainst  him 
in  Parliament  The  Archbishop  seeing  the  gathering  storm,  withdrew  pri- 
vately from  his  Castle  at  Cawood,  but  was  arrested  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
imd  the  money  in  his  possession,  amounting  only  to  thirty  pounds,  taken 
from  him  and  given  to  his  captors.  He,  however,  subseqaently  escaped,  but 
hie  temporalities  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown  by  a  bill  of  outlawry.  After 
living  in  exile  for  some  time  in  great  want,  the  Pope  commiserating  his  con- 
dition, on  his  reeignBtion  of  the  See  of  York,  translated  him  to  St.  Andrews. 
The  Scots  having  at  that  time  refused  to  acknowledge  Pope  Urban  (there 
being  another  claimant  for  the  Papacy  in  the  person  of  Clement  VII,),  would 
not  receive  his  nominee,  and  the  unhappy  prelate  became  from  necessity  a 
parish  priest  and  schoolmaster  at  Louvain ;  and  after  dragging  on  through 
five  years  of  exile,  he  died  in  May,  1392,  and  waa  buried  in  the  Church  of 
the  Carmelites  of  that  town. 

Thonua  Arundel,  second  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Amndel,  and  Archdeacon 
of  Taunton,  was  translated  from  Ely,  March  S5th,  1369.  Being  Lord 
Chancellor  as  well  as  Archbishop  uf  York,  be  removed  the  Seals  and  all  the 
King's  Courts  from  Iiondcn  to  York  for  sis  months,  in  order  to  bumble  the 
Londoners  who  hod  offended  the  King.  After  he  had  filled  this  See  for  six 
years,  he  was  removed  to  Canterbury  in  1396,  which  is  the  first  instance  of 
ft  translation  from  York  to  that  See. 

Bobert  Waldby,  a  native  of  York,  and  a  Friar  of  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Angastine,  York,  was  the  next  Archbishop.  He  was  a  pious  and  eloquent 
man,  and  a  great  proficient  in  all  kinds  of  literature.  He  was  translated 
from  Chichester,  January  13th,  1307 ;  died  May  30th,  1896 ;  and  was  buried 
at  Weetminster. 
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Jtiehard  Serope  or  Seroope,  vaa  translated  from  Lich&dd,  July  6th,  1308. 
This  prelate  vos  beheaded  for  high  treaam,  at  Scarcroft,  according  to  Ur. 
Davies,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1405.  Mr.  Brown,  in  his  History  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, Bays  that  this  sacrilegious  act  was  perpetrated  in  a  field  at  Clemen- 
thorpe ;  Gent  says  that  the  Archbishop  was  beheaded  in  a  field  near  fiiehop- 
thorpei  and  Drake  describes  it  as,  "in  a  field  bettreen  Bisboptfaorpe  and 
York."  (See  page  14T).  He  ^as  buried  in  the  Minster,  and  was  so  much 
beloved  hy  the  people,  that  immediately  after  his  death  his  grave  was  visited 
by  numbers,  and  so  many  miracles  were  said  to  be  performed  there,  that 
Henry  IV.  ordered  that  it  should  be  concealed  by  great  logs  of  wood.  His 
present  monument  in  the  Lady  Chapel  was  subsequently  erected.  Scrope's 
rebellion  forms  one  of  tbe  principal  ecenes  in  Shakespeare's  play  of  Henry  IV. 

Henry  Bawet,  a  very  liberal  and  hospitable  prelate,  was  translated  from 
Bath  and  Wells,  December  0,  1405  ;  he  died  at  Gawood,  October  30,  1433, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral. 

John  Kemjte,  a  man  of  humble  parentage  in  Kent,  was  translated  from 
London,  in  April,  14SS ;  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  bccatne 
Lord  High  Cbanoellor  of  England,  and  n  Cardinal  of  the  See  of  Homo.  Ho 
built  tbe  gate  house  of  the  old  Palace  at  Gawood,  and  died  and  nas  buried  at 
Canterbury  in  1451. 

WiUiam  Boothe  was  transbtcd  from  Lichfield  on  the  4th  of  September, 
1453;  he  died,  September  SO,  1464,  and  was  buried  where  he  died  at 
Southwell. 

George  Neviile,  the  next  prelate,  was  brother  to  Richard,  the  famous  King- 
making  £arl  of  Warwick,  and  was  translated  from  Eieter,  in  1405.«     On 

•  On  the  daf  on  which  tliia  prelate  was  enthroned,  Juinu?  lOtb,  l^itB,  he  gsre  the 
largeet  entertaiiiiiieut  ever  mode  b;  n  subject.  In  Heame's  additions  to  Z^loiuft  Cd(- 
lecUOita,  tbe  hill  of  fare  ia  as  follows; — "la  vlieat,  3(N)  quarters;  ale,  300  tons;  vrine, 
100  tons;  ipocroBS,  1  pipe;  wild  bullg,  B ;  mnttons,  1,000;  veales,  304;  porkere,  3(W ; 
•wanns,  400;  geese,  3,000;  capons,  1,000;  p^gges,  3,000;  plovers,  400;  qanles,  100 
dozen;  fowls*  caHed  rees,  SOO  dozen;  peaoocks,  1(M;  mallardes  and  leolo,  4,000; 
kjddes,  204;  chickens,  2.000;  pigeons,  4.000;  eonjes,  4,000;  bittois,  304;  heron- 
Bhawea,400;  fesaantes, 200 ;  partridges,  500;  woodcocks,  100;  cnrleiuB,  100;  egretls, 
1,000!  Btagg^,  bucks,  end  roes,  600  and  mo.;  paatea  of  TSnison  colde,  4,000;  parted 
d^hee  of  jellj,  \fXO;  plajne  djshoa  of  jell;,  9,000;  sold  tartes  baked,  8,000;  hot 
pastiM  of  Tenison,  1,000;  pjkes  and  breames,  H04;  porposea  and  sealoa,  13;  spicea, 
■ogvd  delicates,  and  wafen.  plenty,"  Amongst  tbe  oSicera  of  the  fc-ast  the  Earl  of 
Worwiclc  was  steward ;  the  Eert  of  Bedford,  and  the  Lord  Hastings,  comptrollers ;  with 
many  other  noblo  offlcen.  The  number  of  officers  and  aetranta  of  officers  was  1,000'; 
of  oooks  in  the  kitchen,  63;  and  of  "other  men  eervants,  with  broche  tumem,  115.' 
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the  dcatb  of  the  Earl,  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  oor  prelate  tcob  accuseil  of 
treason,  imprisoned  foar  years,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart  soon  after  his 
liberation,  June  6,  1476,  and  iras  buried  at  York.  He  bad  been  Lord 
Ghaocellor  of  England. 

Lawrmee  BooOu,  ProTOst  of  Beverlejr,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni?er«tj  of 
Cambridge,  and  Lord  Chancellor  cf  England,  was  translated  from  Durham, 
September  1,  14T6.  He  pnrchased  the  Manor  of  Battersea,  in  Surrey,  and 
settled  it  on  tbef  borch  of  York.  He  died  on  the  I9th  of  May,  1480,  and 
bis  remains  were  interred  at  Southwell,  in  which  place  lie  had  died. 

Tkomtu  Seot  de  Both^ham,  a  natiTO  of  Rotherham  in  this  County,  was 
translated  from  Lincoln,  September  8,  1480.  He  was  a  Cardinal  of  the 
Boman  Church,  and  was  also  for  many  years  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England  to  Edward  IV.,  who  left  the  cares  of  government  very  much  to 
him.  On  the  death  of  that  King,  he  continued  faithful  to  the  Qaeen,  for 
which  cause  he  was  imprisoned  for  some  time  by  Bichard  HI.  Arcbbiabop 
Botheram  was  the  second  founder  of  Lincoln  College,  Osford.  He  died  of 
the  plagne  at  Cawood,  on  the  Sfltb  of  May,  1600,  and  was  interred  in  York 
Cathedral  in  a  monameut  erected  by  himself. 

Thttmas  Savage  was  translated  from  London,  April  12, 1601.  Be  is  said 
to  hare  been  more  of  a  courtier  and  a  sportsman  than  an  ecclesiastic.  He 
died  at  Cawood,  September  3,  1G07,  and  was  buried  at  York.  On  the  S9rd 
of  Juno,  1881,  the  workmen  employed  at  tho  Minster  discovered  in  die  north- 
east aisle,  a  leaden  cofGn  in  which  was  the  body  of  this  prelate  embalmed. 

Ckrittophfr  Baynbridge,  or  Baynbrigge,  was  translated  from  Durham,  Sept. 
13,  1508.  He  was  Henry  the  Eighth's  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Rome, 
where  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Cardinal.  He  died  and  was  buried 
at  Rome,  in  July,  1614. 

Cardituil  WoUey.  This  celebrated  personage  so  well  known  in  Englisb 
history  was  the  neit  Archbishop  of  York.  Thomas  Wolsey,  or,  as  it  was 
anciently  called,  Wuley,  was  bom  at  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk,  in  March,  1471. 
His  parents  were  in  humble  circnm stances,  and  he  is  generally  reviled  as  "  the 
batcbor's  son."  Of  the  occupation  of  his  &ther  nothing  is  known  which  can 
be  depended  upon  as  certain,  but  he  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  moving 
iu  the  lowest  sphere,  since,  in  his  will,  he  devised  to  his  wife  all  his  "  lands 
and  tenements,"  in  one  parish,  and  bis  "free  and  bond  lands,"  in  another. 
He  most  therefore  have  been  a  person  of  good  property.  After  receiving  the 
mdiments  of  his  education  at  a  country  grammar  school,  Wolsey  entered 
M^dalen  Collie,  Oxford,  in  1486,  and  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  which  gained  hip  the  appellation  of  "the 
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bo7  bachdor."  He  soon  obtuned  his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  nu  aAerwards 
dected  a  Fellov  of  tbo  College,  and  sppoioted  Master  of  Magdalen  SchooL 
In  the  year  1600  Wobey  left  the  Univeraity,  having  been  presented  to  the 
Bectory  of  Lynington,  in  SomeTsetsbiie,  by  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  irhoM 
three  sons  were  under  his  tuition  whilst  be  was  Master  of  Magdalen  School. 
His  patron,  the  Uarqnia,  died  in  1501,  and  Wolsey  was  soon  after  appointed 
domestio  Chaplain  to  Dean,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Upon  the  death  of 
that  prelate  in  1603,  he  (Wolsey)  became  Chaplain  to  Sir/lohn  Naupbant) 
or  Nanfan,  Treasurer  of  Calais,  who  took  him  in  bis  retjnne  to  that  place; 
and  upon  his  retom  to  England  strongly  recommended  him  to  King  Henry 
VTL,  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  Chaplains,  and  sent  him  as  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  Germany.  In  1G05  he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  ot 
Redgrave ;  in  1508  he  was  made  Dean  of  Lincoln,  and  in  the  year  following 
Prebendary  of  Walton  Brinold,  and  Prebendary  of  Stow,  in  the  same  Catb^ 
draL  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Heniy  Vill.,  Wolsey,  who  had  been  that 
Monarch's  sponsor,  was  taken  into  the  royal  service,  and  was  by  degrees 
entrasted  with  the  highest  offices  of  state.  Riches  and  dignities  were  now 
heaped  upon  him  in  great  profusion.  From  IGll  to  1G14  he  was  made 
Canon  of  Windsor ;  first  Prebendary,  then  Dean  of  York ;  Dean  of  Hereford ; 
Precentor  of  SL  Paul's ;  and  Bishop  of  Touraay,  in  Flanders.  In  1614  ha 
became  Bishop  of  Iiincoln ;  and  on  the  6th  of  August  in  the  same  year. 
Archbishop  of  York.  In  September,  1516,  he  was  raised  to  the  Gardinalate 
by  Pope  Leo.  X.,  and  on  the  remgnation  of  Archbishop  Warham,  of  Can- 
terbnry,  in  1516,  he  was  made  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  Tho 
splendour  of  his  domestio  establishments,  and  tho  dignified  pageantry  with 
which  he  uniformly  appeared  in  pnblio,  raised  the  envy  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  extraordinary  talent  ^ve  him  such  immense  inflnenoe  with  his  Sovereign, 
that  it  was  he  who  might  be  said,  directed  the  movement  and  the  whole 
machineiy  of  the  State ;  and  daring  some  years  he  was  not  only  the  richest, 
but  likewise  the  most  powerful  sulgeot  in  Europe.  The  princely  liberality 
with  which  he  encouraged  the  arts,  and  inculcated  a  love  of  letters  at  a  period 
when  learning  was  strug^ng  against  disrepute,  has  procured  for  faim  the 
admiration  of  posterity. 

That  magnificent  establishment,  Christ  Church  Coll^,  Oxibrd,  or,  as  it 
has  frequently  been  called  "  Gaidinal's  Cdlege,"  was  originally  founded  by 
him,  and  though  he  lost  the  &vour  of  the  King  before  its  completion,  it  is 
still  a  lasting  monument  of  his  greatness  and  love  of  learning.  He  also  es- 
tablished a  school,  and  made  arrangements  for  the  foundation  of  a  College  at 
Ipswich,  his  native  town,  which  is  honourable  to  him,  both  as  showing  his 
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teal  in  the  matter  of  educaUon,  and  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  his  humble 
birth. 

During  the  debate  about  the  legality  of  the  King's  marriage  with  Catherine 
of  Arregon,  Wolsej  esponsed  the  cause  of  the  injured  Queen,  and  thereby 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  bis  Sovere^.  With  the  Queen  be  fell  from 
power;  and  his  immence  in6uence  and  wealth  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the 
King,  he  was  attainted  of  high  treason  in  162S,  and  despoiled  of  all  his 
dimities,  and  aU  his  lands  and  goods  were  confiscated.  However,  on  the 
13th  of  February  of  the  year  following,  the  King  granted  him  a  remarkably 
full  and  complete  pardon,  and  restored  part  of  his  plate  and  furniture,  and 
also  the  reTenues  of  his  ArchbiBhopric,  with  a  command  that  he  should 
henceforth  reside  in  his  Diocese  of  York.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  be 
retired  to  his  Palace  at  Cawood,  and  though  he  spent  the  following  summer 
in  great  hospitality,  yet  the  six  months  he  passed  there  were  probably  among 
the  best  spent  in  his  life.  He  visited  the  little  country  Churches,  reforming 
abases,  and  frequently  preaching  and  administering  the  Sacraments,  and  such 
of  the  edifices  as  were  in  a  ruinous  conditioti,  he  ordered  to  be  restored ;  by 
these  means  he  became  very  popular  in  his  diocese.  Ab  he  had  never  been 
formally  enthroned,  and,  it  is  said,  had  never  even  visited  his  own  Cathedral, 
he  therefore  fixed  Nov.  Tth,  in  the  same  year,  for  the  ceremony  to  take  place. 
Great  preparations  were  made  for  it,  and  also  for  the  banquet  which  was  to 
be  given  at  the  Mansion  Honse,  and  for  which  large  presents  of  venison  and 
game  were  made  hy  the  surrounding  nobility.  However,  in  the  latter  end  of 
October,  the  Cardinal  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  arrested  on  a  chaise  of 
treason,  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  on  his  way  to  London,  whither 
he  was  being  conveyed  as  a  priaoner,  he  was  seized  with  dysenteiy,  and  died 
at  the  Abbey  of  Leicester,  where  he  had  taken  shelter^  on  the  39th  of  No- 
vember, 1680,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  buded  in  St. 
Mary's  Chapel,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey  Church,  and  neither  tomb, 
nor  stone,  nor  mound,  marks  his  last  resting  place.  A  black  marble  sar- 
cophagus made  by  his  order,  and  probably  designed  as  the  depository  of 
his  own  remains,  surmounts  the  tomb  of  Nelson,  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Panl's 
Cathedral,  London. 

And  now  that  the  mists  of  pr^udice  and  bigtitiy,  in  which  oar  fore&thers 
groped  their  way  in  the  world  of  letters,  are  dispelled,  and  the  pages  of 
Hume  and  Bumet  alone  are  not  considered  infallible  guides ;  now  that  "  that 
period  of  stereotyped  historical  imposture  "  has  for  ever  passed  away,  we  may 
Study  the  true  character  of  this  remarkable  prelate,  in  the  works  of  other 
and  less  pr^udioed  historians.    "Many  of  the  calufflnious  stories  which 
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b&Ye'come  down  to  as,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  an  no  doubt  to  be  attributed 
to  the  maligaancy  of  tbe  Cardinal's  enemies,  whose  jesloasj  mode  them  moat 
onscmploiiB  as  to  the  means  which  thej  employed  to  gratify  their  revenge." 
And  the  sacae  writer,  after  referring  to  the  integrity  of  Wolsey,  adds,  "  but 
priests  and  prelates  are  men,  not  angels;  and  those  who  know  anything  of 
the  frailty  of  oar  common  hnman  humanity,  will  not  be  disposed  to  jodge 
harshly  of  one  who  filled  a  positian  of  such  exceeding  difficulty,  and  who  has 
so  many  claims  to  our  gratitude  and  respect.  The  combination  of  sacred 
and  temporal  ofBces  in  one  porson  (however  advantageous  in  many  respects, 
or  deurable  at  that  time),  was  probably  in  itself  an  occasion  of  much  diffi- 
culty; for  it  is  obvious  that  the  two  classes  of  duties — to  God  and  the 
Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  King  and  state  on  the  other — most  oHen 
clash  and  seem  irreconcileable." 

Cavendish,  in  his  Life  of  the  Cardinal  of  York,  tells  os  that "  he  kept  a 
noble  house,  where  was  both  plenty  of  meat  and  drink  for  all  comers,  and  also 
much  alms  given  at  the  gate  to  the  poor.  He  used  much  charity  and  cle- 
mency amongst  his  tenants,"  he  continues,  "  for  he  was  very  much  familiar 
among  all  persons,  and  glad  at  any  time  when  he  might  do  them  good." 
Again,  he  tells  us  that  the  Cardinal  beard  two  masses  every  day  before  pro- 
ceeding to  Westminster  Hall  as  Lord  Chancellor,  besides  reciting  his  office 
with  one  of  his  chaplains;  and,  he  adds,  that  "however  weighty  business 
he  had  on  hand,  he  never  went  to  bed  with  so  much  as  a  single  collect  of 
his  office  unsaid."  In  the  Court  of  Chancery,  according  to  this  author,  he 
"judged  every  one  according  to  their  merits  and  deserts."  "Most  com- 
monly," says  Oaveodisb,  in  another  place,  "  he  would  travel  every  Sunday 
to  some  poor  parish  Church,  and  would  there  say  his  Divine  Office,  and 
either  say  or  hear  moss,  and  cause  one  of  his  chaj^ns  to  preach  the  word 
of  God  unto  the  people.  And  that  done,  he  would  dine  in  some  honest 
house  in  the  town,  where  should  be  distributed  to  the  people  a  great  alms  of 
meat  and  drink ;  or  of  money  to  supply  the  want  of  meat,  if  the  numbers 
of  the  poor  did  so  exceed  in  necessity.  And  thus  nith  other  good  deeds 
practising  and  exercising  bimseK  during  his  alwdo  there,  as  making  of  love 
days  and  agreements  between  party  and  party  being  at  variance,  he  daily 
freiiuented  himself  thereabouts."  There  would  be  nothing  extraordinaiy  in 
all  this,  bad  Wolsey  been  nothing  more  than  an  ordiuary  Dbhop;  and  in 
forming  a  proper  estimate  of  his  character,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  he 
was  courted  by  the  greatest  European  Monarchs  who  sought  the  friendship 
and  nllianoe  of  England;  that  his  train,  on  occasions  of  state,  consisted  of 
not  less  than  five  hundred  servants,  amongst  whom  were  ten  lords,  fifteen 
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.nights,  and  forty  esquires;  that  when  ho  celebrated  Divine  Service  pontifi- 
coUy,  Dukes  and  Earls  were  amongst  his  lay  attendants  at  the  altar,  and  the 
greatest  nobles  esteemed  it  an  honour  to  assist  at  these  celebrations. 

In  one  of  the  despatches  of  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  Sebastian  Guistiman, 
who  represented  the  Doge  at  the  Court  of  Henry  Vin.,  the  Ambassador  says, 
"The  Chancellor"  meaning  Wolsey  "is  pensive,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  extremely  just  He  favours  the  people  exceedingly,  and,  especially 
the  poor — hearing  theii  suits,  and  seeking  to  despatch  them  instantly.  Ho 
also  makes  the  lawyers  plead  gratis  for  all  panpeis."  M.  Audiu  in  his  Life 
of  Henry  VIII.,  says  of  the  Cardinal,  "  he  hod  aU  the  qualities  necessary  for 
a  statesman ;  an  instinctive  idea  of  business ;  an  acquaintance  nith  men  and 
things;  the  art  of  turning  passing  OTents  to  hia  advantage.  He  raised 
politics  to  the  standard  of  a  science,  and  his  school  survived  him ;  he  applied 
intuitively  to  diplomacy  all  those  govermental  theories  that  Machiavel  has 
collected  in  his  '  Prince.'  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive  that  England 
— Qaeen  of  the  Seas — might  be  mistress  of  the  world.  He  augmented  the 
English  Navy,  and  it  was  during  the  time  of  hia  ministry,  that  a  fleet  sailed 
from  the  Thames  in  search  of  unknown  lands.  He  was  a  great  patron  of 
literature,  and  nearly  all  the  learned  men  of  hia  day  were  under  his  protection. 
He  invited  Vivee  to  England;  offered  a  professor's  chair  to  Erasmus;  and 
mode  Face's  fortune.  The  literary  men  had  cause  to  deplore  his  fall  and 
death.  One  alone  had  the  dastardly  courage  to  contemn  his  memory,  and 
that  was  the  ungrateful  Erasmus.  What  he  did  for  Oxford  remains  reflecting 
glory  upon  England.  Wolsey  had  studied  arohitectnre,  and  drew  the  designs 
of  Hampton  Court  with  his  own  hand." 

The  following  is  Guizot's  portrait  of  onr  Cardinal  Archbuhop : — "  If  it  be 
tme  that  no  man  by  less  eflbrt  ever  attained  so  much  dignity  as  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  few  have  been  thrown  down  from  so  great  a  height  under  the  im- 
putation of  smaller  crimes.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  character  of  the  most 
splendid  class.  Haughty,  ambitious,  masterly,  and  magnificent,  he  felt  him- 
self formed  for  superiority ;  and  his  conduct,  if  not  always  judicious,  was 
uniformly  great.  His  exterior  was  dignified,  his  demeanour  courtly,  his 
discernment  rapid,  his  eloquence  commanding,  and  his  comprehension  vast 
and  prospective.  The  number,  variety,  and  magnitude  of  his  public  trusts, 
in  all  of  which  he  was  eminently  distinguished,  are  proofs  of  the  elostio 
powers  of  his  mind,  and  the  versatility  of  his  talents  for  business.  His 
Bvidity  to  amass  wealth  was  contrasted  with  an  expenditure  so  generous,  that 
it  lost  the  name  of  avarice,  and  deserved  to  be  dignified  with  that  of  ambition. 
His  ostentation  was  so  richly  blended  with  munificence  and  hospitality,  that 
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it  ought  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  a.  love  of  distincUoo  than  to  vani^ ;  and  bis 
pride  wftB  BO  nearly  allied  to  honour  and  jnstioe,  that  it  seemed  to  be  essential 
to  his  ai»»)mpIiBhments,  as  a  statesman.  All  his  tiDdertakiogs  showed  th« 
oombiaing  and  foreseeing  faculties  of  his  genius.  The  League  of  London 
was  the  grand  fundamental  charter  bj  which  the  European  nations  recovered 
their  independence  from  the  Pope ;  and  the  change  in  the  alliance  of  England 
after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  was  one  of  those  rare  and  bold  measunn  vhirh  maj 
divide  the  opinion  of  the  world  as  to  their  wisdom,  bnt  most  command  its 
admiration.  The  Cardinal's  system  for  the  reformation  of  the  cdergy  was 
singnlarl;  libersl  in  policy;  for  ststesmen  are  often,  bj  official  neceesi^, 
rather  the  protectors  than  the  enemies  of  corruption.  Therefore,  whether 
estimated  by  his  natural  endowments,  his  fortune,  or  his  designs,  Cardinal 
Wolsey  must  be  considered  as  one  of  those  great  occasional  men  who,  at 
distant  interrals,  suddenly  appear  sniprising  the  worid  by  their  moTements 
and  their  splendour ;  and  who,  having  ^tated  and  altered  the  regular  frame 
of  socie^  by  thdr  inflnenoe,  are  commemorated  as  the  epochal  characters  of 
history." 

Edward  Leg,  December  10th,  1S31. — This  prelate,  who  was  Lord  President 
of  the  North,  was  seized  by  the  insui^^ts  concerned  in  the  PUgrimagt  of 
Oraee,  and  obliged  to  talie  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  them ;  but  he  was  afterwards 
pardoned  for  this  offence.  He  died  on  the  ISth  of  September,  1614,  and 
was  buried  in  York. 

Bobmrt  Holgau,  who  was  translated  from  Llandaff,  was  a  monk  favourable 
to  the  Reformation,  and  consequently  was  patronized  by  Heni;  VilL ;  bnt 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  died 
in  obscurity  at  Hemswortfa,  near  Poutefraot,  in  1663.  He  had  been  some 
time  Lord  Preddent  of  the  North,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Grammar 
School  in  Ogleforth,  York,  called  by  his  name. 

NiehoUu  Heath  was  translated  from  Worcester,  February  ISth,  15SS.  He 
was  a  learned  prelate,  to  whose  exertions  the  See  of  York  is  indebted  for  the 
recovery  of  a  great  part  of  its  present  reveunes.  Being  a  Catholic,  he  was 
paronized  by  Queen  Maiy,  but  was  deprived  of  his  dignity  by  Queen  Blizfr- 
beth,  in  1S68 ;  who,  however,  allowed  bim  to  retire  to  his  estate  at  Cobham, 
in  Surrey,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried.  He  bad  been  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England. 

Thomas  Young,  the  first  Protestant  Archbishi^  of  York,  was  I<ord  Prem- 
dent  of  the  North,  and  was  translated  from  St  Davids  on  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruai7, 15S1.    "  A  disgraceful  character,"  writes  Alien,  "  who  took  down  the 
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gmt  hall  in  the  Palace  at  York,  for  the  salie  of  the  leftd  which  covered  it." 
He  died  at  Sheffield,  Jnne  !I8th,  1666,  and  was  buried  at  Tork. 

Edmund  OrindaU,  the  next  prelate,  was  a  natiie  of  HenBingham,  near 
WhitehaTen.  He  was  translated  from  London,  June  9th,  1S70,  and  advanced 
to  Canterbury  in  1576.  He  founded  and  endowed  a  Grammar  School  at  St. 
Bees,  Cumberland,  in  1683;  and  he  died  on  the  6th  of  Jnlj  in  the  same 
Tear,  and  was  buried  in  the  Chancel  of  Croydon  Chnrch. 

Edam  iSondy*,  or  Sandi,  was  a  native  of  St.  Beea,  and  probablj  educated 
at  the  Grammar  School  just  noticed.  He  was  author  of  Ewopa  Syecvlvm, 
and  founder  of  Hawkshead  SchooL  He  was  translated  from  London,  Jan- 
uary S6tli,  lETT;  died  August  8th,  1688,  and  was  buried  at  Southwell. 
Archbishop  Sandys  had  been  imprisoned  for  preaching  in  defence  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey's  title  to  tlie  throne. 

John  Piers  was  translated  from  Salisbury,  February  STth,  1S68.  He  died 
at  Bishopthorpe  on  the  S8th  of  September,  1694,  and  was  bnried  at  York. 

Maaheu)  HvtUm,  a  man  of  humble  origin,  but  of  great  merit,  was  trans- 
lated from  Durham,  Maroh  S4th,  1604.  He  died  January  16tb,  1606,  and 
vras  interred  at  York. 

Tofrttu  Mattluw  was  translated  from  Durham,  Maroh  34th,  1694.  He 
died  January  16tb,  16S6,  and  was  interred  at  Yoric.  This  prelate  was  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  his  day,  and  being  a  great  wit,  was  a  favourite 
at  the  Court  of  both  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  He  kept  an  account  of  all  the 
sermons  he  preached,  by  which  it  appears  that  while  Dean  of  Durham,  he 
preached  7S1  sermons;  when  Bishop  of  Durham,  660;  and  when  Arch- 
bishop of  Tork,  731 ;  in  all,  no  leas  then  1,993  sermons  after  he  had  become 
a  dignitaiy  of  tiie  Church. 

George  Monttugne,  or  Mountain,  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  at  Cawood, 
who  rose  to  be  succesaiTely  Bishop  of  London,  and  Durham,  and  Archbishop 
of  York;  to  the  latter  See  he  was  elected  June  6th,  1638,  and  enthroned 
October  4th.  "  But,"  says  Fuller,  "  he  was  scarce  warm  in  his  Church,  than 
oold  in  his  coffin,"  for  he  died  NoTomber  6th,  of  the  same  year,  at  Cawood, 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  was  buried  there.* 

•  It  is  relatsd  that  whan  tbe  See  of  Tork  beoune  vacant,  Charles  I.  bad  aaaj 
olaimanta  for  it,  but  was  undivided  reepeotiug  its  disposal,  and  sought  Qie  advice  ot 
Mountain  (Chen  Bishop  of  Durham)  in  his  difflool^.  The  Bishop  modestlf  answered 
that  if  his  M^jest^hsjl  (kith  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  he  would  aaj  to  this  UimMabt 
be  thon  removed  into  yonder  Sta,  and  it  would  obej.  The  Sing  replied  that  miraclea 
hsdeeased,  aad  asked  what  had  bith  to  do  in  this  point  r  To  connnce  four  Hqes^  to 
Ilia  coDtrary,  said  the  Bishop,  be  onl;  pleased  to  ta;  lo  this  iftmntmn  (pointing  to  hint- 
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Satniifl  Harsiiftt  was  translated  from  Nonricb,  April  33rd,  1629 ;  died 
May  18th,  1631 ;  and  was  interred  at  Chigwell,  in  Essex,  where  he  had  died. 

Riehard  Neill,  a  prelate  of  humble  origin,  was  translated  from  Winchester, 
April  16th,  1082.  He  died  on  the  Slst  of  October,  1640,  and  was  buried 
at  York. 

John  WiUiama  was  translated  from  Lincoln,  Juno  STth,  164Q.  Whilst  he 
filled  the  latter  See  he  wrote  a  book  called  "  The  Holy  Table,"  which  gare 
BO  mnch  offence  to  Arohbishop  Laud,  that  he  (Laud)  commenced  a  prose- 
cution against  him,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison ment,  in  the 
Tower,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  ilO.OOO.  lie  was  liberated  in  1040,  and  after 
receiving  the  Archbishopric  of  York,  he  was  again  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
along  with  niue  other  prelates,  by  order  of  the  Long  Parliunent,  for  a  cause 
which  is  already  stated  at  page  Q34  of  this  volume.  From  being  a  atrennous 
Eoyalist,  he  became  a  zealous  Parliamentarian,  and  commauded  at  the  Siege 
of  Abergavenny,  ia  South  Wales,  and  reduced  that  fortress  to  the  obedience 
of  Parliament.  "  He  will  always  be  memorable  in  English  history,"  says 
Lord  Campbell,  "  as  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  eminent  ecclesiastics,  who, 
with  rare  intervals,  held  for  many  centuries  the  highest  judicial  office  in 
tho  Kingdom,  and  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the 
nation.*  Archbishop  Williams  died  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  the 
96th  of  March,  1650,  aged  68,  and  was  buried  at  Llandegay,  about  two 
miles  from  Bangor. 

For  ten  years  during  the  Commonwealth  this  See  was  vacant,  but  mon- 
archy and  episcopacy  were  again  raised  to  great  splendour  after  the  Resto- 
ration. All  authority  was  acknowledged  to  be  Tested  in  the  King;  and 
the  Bishops  were  allowed  to  resume  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Peers.  In 
1661  an  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  which  required  erery  Clergyman  who 
had  not  received  episcopal  ordination,  to  be  ordained,  and  to  declare  his  as- 
sent to  everything  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  to  take  the 
canonical  oath  of  obedience ;  and  such  as  refused  to  conform  to  the  precepts 
of  this  act,  were  ipto  facto  deprived. 

Accepted  Fracen,  was  translated  from  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  to  York, 
October  11th,  1660.  This  prelate  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  eccentric, 
ft»  be  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and  his  horror  (^  the  "  fair  sex  "  was  so 

■elf),  be  Uiou  removed  into  joader  Ste  (tHadiag  to  tbe  See  of  York),  and  I  am  rare 

joor  MqeM^  will  forthwith  be  obeyml.    TIm  King,  gmiling,  took  ^e  hint,  and  Mid, 

(hen  Ifounldift  I  will  remove  thee ;  and  be  aeoordinglf  sent  him  down  Lord  Archbishop. 

•  Lord  Campbell's  lives  of  the  Lord  ChanceUora,  vol.  ii.,  p.  504. 
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great  that  he  would  not  evea  have  a  female  servant  in  his  house.  He  died 
on  the  USth  of  March,  1664,  and  was  buried  at  York. 

Richard  Stems  was  translated  from  the  See  of  CarUsle,  June  10th,  1664. 
He  was  boni  at  Mansfield,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  was  n  noted  Eoyalist. 
He  had  been  Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Laud,  whom  he  attended  at  the  fatal 
scaffold;  and  he  was  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for  his  adherence  to 
the  rojal  cause.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Logic,  and  was  one  of 
the  translators  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  and  he  has  been  suspected  of  being  the 
anthor  of  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man."  He  died  June  18tb,  1683,  and  was 
buried  at  York. 

John  IkHhen,  the  next  Archbishop,  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  early  days, 
and  served  as  an  ensign  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  where  he  was  dan- 
gerously wounded  by  a  musket  balL  He  died  at  York,  where  he  was  buried, 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1066.  The  See  then  remained  vacant  for  more  than 
two  years. 

Thomoi  Lamplugh,  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  Cathedral,  was  translated  from 
Exeter,  December  19th,  1688;  died  May  5tb,  1S91 ;  and  his  remains  were 
interred  at  York. 

John  Sharp,  1691. — This  prelate  distinguished  himself  by  his  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  Boman  Catholic  predilectionB  of  James  H.,  whereby  he  became 
very  unpopular  at  Court.  He  was  the  hther  of  Granville  Sharp.  He  died 
February  Snd,  1713,  and  was  the  last  Archbishop  interred  in  the  Cathedral 
of  York. 

Sir  WUliam  Daieet,  a  most  exemplary  prelate,  was  translated  from  the  See 
of  Chester,  March  94th,  1714;  he  died  April  30th,  1724,  and  was  interred 
at  the  College  at  Cambridge,  called  Catherine  Hall. 

Lancelot  Diaebintin  was  translated  from  Exeter,  December  lOtb,  17S4 ; 
he  died  in  1748,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster. 

ThomM  Having,  one  of  the  most  noted  prdates  of  his  time,  was  translated 
from  the  See  of  Bangor,  April  38th,  1743.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion in  1745,  he  took  an  active  port  in  arousing  the  coantry  against  the 
dums  of  the  Pretender,  and  by  his  eloquent  appeals  the  sum  of  £40,000. 
was  soon  raised  for  this  purpose.  For  these  services  he  was  advanced  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  1747.  He  died  March  13th,  1767,  and  was 
buried  at  Croydon, 

Matthew  Hution  was  likewise  translated  from  Bangor,  December  39th, 
1T47,  and  advanced  to  Canterbury  in  1757.  Ho  died  March  19th,  1768, 
and  was  baried  at  Lambeth. 
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John  Qi&ert  vaa  transUted  from  Salisboiy,  M&f  S8th,  1767 ;  and  died  in 
1761. 

Bobert  Hay  Drummond  Tras  tranaUted  from  SaUsburj,  November  llth, 
1761 1  died  December  10th,  1776,  and  was  buried  at  Bisbopthorpe. 

WilUam  MariAam,  the  next  prelate,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  waa  eda- 
cated  at  Westminster  School,  of  vhich  School  he  woe  afterwards  Head 
Master.  Id  1750  he  was  appelated  Prebendary  of  Dnrham;  in  1765,  Dean 
of  Rochester ;  in  1767,  Dean  of  Christ  Church ;  in  1771  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Chester,  and  was  also  appointed  Preceptor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  IV. ;  and  in  1777  he  was  translated  to  the  See  of  York. 
He  died  on  the  Srd  of  Norember,  1607,  aged  89,  after  filling  this  See  for 
thirty  years,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Th«  Hon.  Edward  Venabla  Venwn  Haranat,  LL.D.,  the  late  prelate,  and 
sixth  son  of  Geoi^,  Lord  Vernon,  was  bom  on  the  10th  of  October,  1767 ; 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  He  was  subsequently  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  Ooll^,  Chaplain  to  the 
King,  Prebendary  of  Gloucester,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Chuvb.  In  1791  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Bishopric  of  Carlisle,  and  was  translated  to  the  See  of 
York  in  January,  1808.  He  died  at  his  Palace,  Bisbopthorpe,  on  the  5  th  of 
November,  1847,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age,  and  his  body  was  buried  at 
Noneham  Courtney,  near  Oxford,  the  hmily  seat  of  his  ancestors. 

Thomas  Mvtgrave,  D.D.,  the  present  distdnguished  Archbishop  of  Yorit,  is 
son  of  Mr.  W.  Peete  Musgrave,  a  woollen  draper,  &c.,  in  Cambridge.  He 
was  bora  in  Cambridge,  in  1786 ;  became  a  student  of  Trini^  Coll^^  Gam- 
bridge,  in  1606;  graduated  fourteenth  wrangler,  in  1610;  and  was  cdeoted 
Fellow  of  his  College,  which  he  held  dJl  1B37.  He  proceeded  M.A.,  in  1613  ( 
became  Lord  Almoner's  Professor  of  Arafaio  in  1831 ;  was  senior  Proctor  in 
1631 ;  was  Inonmbent  of  St  Mary  the  Great,  in  Cambridge,  and  has  also 
been  borsar  of  his  Coll^.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Hereford  in  1837 ; 
was  translated  to  York  in  1847,  and  enthroned  in  the  Cathedral  of  that  City, 
on  the  13th  Janoaiy,  1646.*    HisGraceis  visitor  of  Queen's  Collsge,  Oxford, 

*  The  popular  Amarican  writer,  Balph  Waldo  EmerBoii,  who  appeare  to  bare  been 
in  the  Cathedral  when  Archbuhop  Mnsgrave  was  enthroned,  says,  in  his  Bfigl**h 
Trait*—''  In  York  Uintter,  on  Uie  di^  of  the  euthromzation  of  the  new  Arohbishop,  I 
heard  the  servioe  of  evening  prayer  read  and  ohanted  b;  the  ohoir.  It  was  sbaoge  to 
hear  the  prel^  paalaial  of  the  bethroUtal  of  Kebeooa  and  Isaac,  in  tha  morning  of  the 
world,  read  with  cimunBtantiali^  in  Tork  Minster,  on  the  13th  Jannaiy,  1618,  to  the 
deoorona  English  andienee,  just  fresh  from  The  TtmM  newspaper  and  their  wine;  and 
Uiteoing  with  all  the  devotion  of  natianal  pride.  That  wm  binding  old  and  new  to 
some  purpoM,    The  revarence  of  the  Scriptares  is  an  element  of  civilization,  for  thus 
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GoTemor  of  the  Charter  House,  and  of  Qaaen's  Collie,  London,  and  Elector 
of  St  Aagoatine's  College,  Canterbury. 

Seat — Biahoptborpe  Palace,  near  York.  Town  BesidMM—il,  Belgtava 
Square. 

The  Cardinal  i5f  York.— 2^  laH  of  the  Stuart*.— This  osaltod  digni- 
taij  was  Henry  Benedict  Stuart,  brother  of  the  Young  Pretender,  Charles 
Edward  Stniut.  aod  the  last  in  a  direct  line  of  the  Royal  Honse  of  Stuart. 
He  was  bom  at  Rome  on  the  Seth  of  March,  1795  ;  and  became  a  priest 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  was  erentoallf  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Cardinal  of  York.  He  was  not  ambidoas,  bnt  rather  a  quiet  esse-loving 
oburchman.  He  lived  in  tnmqailitj  at  Rome  fbr  neailj  fifty  years,  bnt  in 
1796,  when  Fr«Dch  bayonets  drove  Pope  Pius  TI.  from  the  Pontifical  chair, 
Henry  Stuart  fled  from  his  splendid  readences  at  Rome  and  Frascati.  His 
days,  afterwards,  were  days  of  want,  his  only  means  of  subristence  being 
the  produce  of  a  few  articUs  of  diver  [date,  which  he  snatched  away  from 
the  ruin  of  bis  property.  When  George  m.  was  informed  of  the  Cardinal 
Duke's  poverty  and  pitiable  situation,  he  ordered  Lord  Milton  to  make 
a  remittance  of  £2,000.,  with  an  intimation  that  the  Cardinal  might  draw 
for  £2,000.  more  in  the  following  July.  It  was  also  made  known  to  the 
Cardinal  that  an  annuity  of  £4,000.  was  at  his  service,  so  long  as  circum- 
stances required  it  He  was  spared  seven  years  to  eqjoy  this  munificent 
pension,  and  died  at  Rome,  in  1807,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 


^t  Cat^tbral  of  ||orfe. 


We  have  already  shown  that  Christianity  was  re-intioduced  into  North- 
umbria,  by  Paulinits,  a  Roman  Missionary,  about  the  year  6S6 ;  that  Edwin 
the  Saxon  Monaach  of  that  ancient  Kingdom  was  convert«d  by  bim,  and  that 
the  King  and  his  whole  Court  were  baptised  by  him  at  York,  in  a.d.  827. 
The  chief  residence  of  Edwin  was  at  York,  but  at  so  low  an  ebb  was  the 
Christian  rebgion,  that  there  was  not  found  a  Temple  within  bis  metropolis 

1ms  tlift  hiatory  of  the  world  been  pregerved,  and  ia  preserred.  Eore  im  Engltnd  every 
daf  a  ohapter  of  Geneds,  and  a  leader  ia  The  Timet.  Another  part  of  the  same  serrioe 
was  not  iowgniflnaiit.  Handel's  GoronatiOD  Anthem, '  Qod  aave  the  £iiie,'  was  plafed 
b;  Dr.  Comidge,  on  the  orgaD,  with  anblime  effeoL  The  Minater  and  the  mnsia  wws 
made  for  each  other.'' 
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suitable  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  of  public  baptism.  A  small 
wooden  Chapel  or  Oratory  wbs  erected  for  tlie  occaeioD,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  glorious  fane,  which  iras  dedicated  to  God  under  the  invocation  of 
St  Peter,  and  in  thia  primitive  building  the  solemn  ceremony  was  performed.* 
The  ceremony  over,  the  prelate,  we  aro  told  by  Bede,  took  care  to  acquaint  his 
royal  conTert,  that  since  he  bad  become  a  Christian  be  ought  to  build  a 
house  of  prayer  more  suitable  to  the  divinity  he  now  adored ;  and  by  the 
Bishop's  direction  he  began  to  erect  a  Church  of  stone,  in  the  midst  of  which 
was  enclosed  the  above-mentioned  Oratory.^  But  Edwin  was  not  permitted 
to  see  the  completion  of  the  edifice  which  he  had  thus  piously  begun ;  for 
scarcely  were  the  walla  raised  when  he  was  slain  in  battle  at  Hat&eld,  near 
Doncaster,  in  633,  and  Paulinus  retired  to  the  south.  (See  pages  60  and 
386).  Eanfrid,  the  son  of  Edwin's  predecessor,  fbeti  returned  from  exile, 
and  on  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Bemicia,  was  necessarily  involved  in  the 
war  against  Cadwallon,  by  whom  he  was  basely  slain  at  York,  when,  with 
only  twelve  followers,  he  visited  the  British  King  at  that  City  to  sue  for 
peace.  Oswald,  a  zealous  Christian  King,  the  brother  of  Eanfrid,  having 
slain  Cadwallon,  and  established  HSs  own  authority,  undertook  to  complete 
the  building  of  tho  Church  at  York,  which  he  had  no  sooner  finished  in  649, 
than  he  was  killed  by  Fends,  the  Pagan  King  of  Mercia,  and  the  newly- 
erected  edifice  was  soon  after  severely  injured  by  the  invasions  of  neighbouring 
savage  tribes.  Drake  says,  that  Oswald  recommenced  the  building  about 
632,  but  this  date  is  evidently  too  early,  as  Edwin  was  killed  in  633,  and 
Oswald  did  not  commence  his  actual  reign  till  a  year  afterwards.  Eddiue, 
who  wrote  about  the  year  720,  tells  us  that  at  that  date  the  building  was  in 
ruins;  that  the  timbers  of  the  roof  were  rotten,  tho  walls  decayed,  the 
windows  destitute  of  glass,  or  other  material,  whereby  the  interior  was  ex- 
posed to  tho  injuries  of  the  weather,  and  that  tho  birds  were  the  undisturbed 
inhabitants  of  the  ruined  structure.  In  this  desolate  condition  it  was  found 
by  Archbishop  Wilfrid,  who,  about  the  year  674,  restored  it  to  its  former 
grandeur.  He  strengthened  the  walls,  renewed  the  wood  work  of  the  roof, 
covered  it  with  lead,  and  glazed  the  windows.;     This  eminent  prelate  and 

•  Oent  sajB,  that  thia  Oratory  ww  erected  on  the  tile  of  a  Pagtn  Temple  dedicated  to 
Bellooa  or  Diana. 

t  Bede'B  Hist.  EmI.,  lib.  11.,  ch.  11. 

{  This  ie  one  of  the  first  instances  recorded  of  glass  windows  In  this  eotmtrj.  The 
windows  bod  prevional;  derived  their  light  trmo  transparency  of  linen,  or  of  boarda 
pierced  with  many  hnlaa.  WilfHd  boirowed  the  ooatom  of  filling  the  windows  with 
glass  from  the  Chiu'chcs  of  Borne,  which  he  hod  several  limes  visited. 
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Krcfaitoct  fonuded  and  bailt  the  Chnrcbes  of  Hexham  and  Ripon,  and  from 
th«r  magsittide  and  decoration,  natniallj  excited  the- admiration  and  praises 
of  contemporary  Trritera. 

Bede  informs  us  that  the  Cathedral  of  York  was  a  square  stone  stmctare 
dedicated  to  8t.  Peter,  the  feast  of  which  dedication  was  long  held  here 
annually,  with  great  solemnity,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  and  the  seven 
following  daya ;  bat  Torre  tells  ns  that  "  the  order  for  making  this  a  doubU* 
festival  was  not  isaned  till  the  year  1643."  The  Cathedral  stood  and  flou- 
rished with  little  aheration  for  many  years,  in  the  coarse  of  which  the  valoable 
library  of  Archhiehop  Egbert  was  bestowed  upon  it.  In  741  the  Church  was 
almost  if  not  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  new  &bric  was  immediately 
begun  by  Archbishop  Egbert,  who  was  assisted  by  the  advice  of  the  celebrated 
Alcuin.  ArchbiBhop  Albert,  aanated  by  Eanbald,  who  succeeded  him,  com- 
pleted the  work  in  the  most  magnificent  Saxon  style.  The  latter  prelate  did 
not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  structure  he  had  finished,  for  he  died  in 
November,  761,  in  ten  days  after  its  consecration.  Alcuin  describes  the 
ftibric  as  of  considerable  height,  supported  by  columns  and  arches,  covered 
by  a  vaulted  roof,  and  provided  vrith  large  windows.  It  had  also  porticoes 
and  galleries,  and  thirty  altars,  the  latter  of  which  were  adorned  with  various 
omamenta.'f 

•  A  Dovhlt  ia  a  festival  npoo  Khiob  tbs  Antjp hous  are  repeated  entire,  botb  before 
and  after  the  paolms  in  the  Divine  Office. 

Origin  of  ChrUtian  fottrob.— In  the  first  agei  of  ChristiAnil;  tba  ApoeUes  and  their 
sacoaaaoTB  were  obliged  to  destro;  Pa^[«niBm  to  the  last  Etone.and  build  all  things  froxa 
tke  vei7  fbnndatiou.  The  heaUiene  bad  Iheii  calendar ;  the  name  of  some  dei^,  some 
llM8t,^amni  of  rqjoieinBor  monnung,  occupied  ila  jeor;  and  the  heatiiene  were  de- 
lighted wiUt  their  featlv^.  It  was  no  trifling  work  to  begin  b;  blotting  out  the  calendar 
of  cdriliied  natiaos,  withont  being  prepared  to  SU  it  with  other  memorials  eqnallr  intet- 
estlBg.  The  Jews  loo  hut  their  calendar,  bnt  this  for  the  greater  part  was  abolished,  foe 
of  what  importance  any  longer  to  the  Church  ware  the  feaet  lA  Tabemaolee,  of  Forifi* 
oatioD,  and  others,  oocarring  evary  month.  A  hUnk  volmne  vras  in  the  Apoetle's  hands, 
and  the  duty  ot  the  early  Chnroh  vM  to  QU  it  vp,  that  the  Christian  world  mi^t  have 
l^  degrees,  the  whole  year  filled  with  suggestions  useAil  to  the  Christian  muL  They 
begun  immediate;  to  fill  up  the  blank  calendar  with  suttjecte  dear  to  every  Christian 
h^rt,  viz : — the  great  festiTals  of  Onr  Lord — his  Birth,  Cradfliion,  BeBorrection,  As- 
cmsicm  uid  the  Comiag  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Alter  the  Apostles  had  passed  from  earth, 
oertain  days  were  set  apart  to  praise  Qod  for  tlietr  triumphs,  and  to  honour  them  in 
nrioOB  wafB,  IS  well  as  to  implore  their  intercession;  and  age  alter  age  festivab  were 
appointed  in  bonoui  of  Christjan  Martjrra  and  ConfeSBOrs,  and  hoi;  petsonages.  Thn 
was  onz  calendar  formed.  After  the  Beformation  the  vacancies  in  the  oaloodar  of  0» 
Chnrchof  England  were  filled  up  t^  political  or  social  oi 
t  Britten's  Vork  Cathedral,  p.  3f 
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It  maj  appear  surprising  that  these  Archbisliopa  wera  veil  skilled  in 
architecture,  bat  this  surprise  will  vanish  when  ire  reflect  that  it  was  cas- 
tomarj  for  the  monks  and  ecclesiastios  in  those  days  to  study  the  science  of 
architecture,  and  build  their  own  Abbeys,  Cathedrals,  and  Churches. 

la  the  year  1009,  as  we  hare  already  seen  at  page  119  of  this  Tolnme,  the 
native  inhabitants,  aided  by  the  Danes,  in  thcdr  attempt  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Conqueror,  set  6re  to  the  suburbs,  which  spreading  to  the  City, 
communicated  to  the  Cathedral,  and  involved  them  all  in  one  common  ruin. 
William,  who  on  entering  the  City,  found  the  Chorch  in  ruins,  seized  its 
reyenues,  and  expelled  the  Canons  from  their  stalls.  He,  however,  soon 
afterwards  made  Thomas,  his  Chaplain  and  Treasurer,  Archbishop  of  the 
Province,  and  restored  the  revenues,  &c.,  to  the  Church.  By  this  prelate 
the  Cathedral  was  soon  resturod ;  and  he  afterwards  rebuilt  it  on  a  latter 
scale,  in  the  Norman  style,  about  the  year  1080.  But  its  prosperity  was  of 
short  duration,  for  it  shared  a  similar  fate  to  his  predecessor,  and  was  partly 
burnt  down  by  an  accidental  fire  in  1137.  Efforts  were  soon  after  mode  to 
farther  the  restoration  of  the  mined  Cathedral,  and  Joceline,  Bishop  of 
Sarum,  granted  an  Indulgence  of  forty  days,  or  a  remission  of  foi^  days 
canonical  penance,  to  penitents  who  contributed  towards  it.>x  Still  but  Utde 
appears  to  have  been  effected  for  more  than  forty  years,  when  Archbishop 

•  An  Indulgtnee,  according  to  &e  definition  of  the  Calliolio  Church  (and  we  most 
allow  that  she  ought  to  be  Uia  best  judge  of  ber  owq  doctnno),  ii  not  tht  pardon  of  anj 
njr,  mnoh  less  is  it  s  licence  to  commit  Bin  ;  it  ia  merel;  a  ralaiation  of  the  temporal 
pnniBhment  that  is  due  to  ain,  after  its  gtiilt  and  the  eternal  puuisbment  dna  to  that 
guilt  is  Temitted  bj  uncere  repentonoe  and  humble  coofession.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
free  relsBse  from  the  external  satia&ctoiy  works  of  penance,  in  considenition  of  the 
penitent's  intemil  ferrour.  The  ancient  discipUne  of  the  Cburoh  obliged  great  siQneiB, 
when  tbej  repented,  to  perform  oertaia  penances  for  certain  lenglliB  of  time,  according 
to  the  nature  and  nnmber  of  their  tranBgressionB ;  some  were  obliged  to  fast  upon  one 
mail  each  daj,  or  recite  oertsin  praters,  or  perfortD  some  alher  good  works,  for  a  nnmber 
of  Aaj%,  months,  or  jears,  and  some  great  public  sinners  were  obliged  to  perform  such 
worka  during  the  term  of  (heir  natural  lives.  Now  an  indulgence  of  forty  days,  or  one 
hnndred  days,  or  of  a  year,  or  of  seven  yearo.  is  a,  free  release  or  remission  of  as  mueli 
of  the  temporal  pnniibment  due  to  sin,  as  would  be  satisOed  by  the  performance  of  the 
ancient  canonical  penances  for  either  of  these  periods.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  commutation 
of  the  canonical  penances  for  prayers,  alma  deeds,  or  other  good  worke~«  eubttitatioo 
of  one  sadafaatioii  for  another — of  a  longer  penanee  for  a  shorter,  hence  it  is  styled 
ao  indnlgenee  or  favour  done  to  the  penitent  Thus  an  indulgence  has  nothing  to  do 
vith  the  pardon  of  tan,  nor  with  the  eternal  pnniahmenta  due  to  sin,  bat  onl;  with  that 
•debt  of  temporal  penance  which  the  Chnroh  maintiains  the  sinner  has  to  disdiarga  after 
Mhs  eternal  guilt  of  his  sin  is  forgireu.  Indulgences  ore  of  two  kinds — jiartiat  and 
pitmxry — a  partial  indulgence  is  ejcplained  above;  and  a  plenary  indelgenoe  is  a  re- 
mission of  theuAob  of  the  debt  of  temporal  punishment  due  to  t^e  sin  of  the  penitent. 
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Roger  rebailt  the  choir  aboat  the  jear  1171,  in  the  Korman  atjh,  to  eor- 
nspoDd  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 

Eeelttitutieal  Architecture.  Having  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the 
fabric  of  the  Cathedral,  as  it  at  present  stande,  was  commenced,  we  ehall  here 
glance  briefly  at  the  manner  of  bnilding  and  styles  of  architecture  applied  in 
the  coostniction  of  ancient  Churches  in  this  country.  The  style  of  Church 
bnilding  nhicb  prevailed  in  Britain  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest  is 
conunonly  designated  the  SasoD,  or  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  primitive  Ckwehet  of  the  AixgJo-Saxoru  were  nsnally  oblong  baildings 
withoat  the  elevation  of  any  one  part  to  a  greater  altitude  than  the  rest,  but 
generally  tenninating  in  a  semicircle  at  the  east  end,  like  the  Bosilicte,  or 
Coorts  of  Justice  in  the  great  Cities  in  the  Roman  Empire.  From  the  re- 
mains of  the  Sason  Church  of  Ely,  which  was  built  under  the  direction  of 
St.  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Rev.  J.  Bentham  found  that  it  was  an 
oblong  bnilding  of  two  stories,  with  aisles  on  each  side,  bat  without  tower  or 
transept,  and  divided  by  a  wall  into  two  parts,  which  communicated  with 
eaob  other  by  a  low  siched  opening.  The  pillars  which  supported  it  were 
alternately  circular  and  octagonal;  the  arches  circular,  and  highly  oma- 
moited  with  the  characteristic  decorations  of  the  Saxon  style.  When  towers 
were  first  built  tiiey  rose  little  higher  thao  the  roof,  and,  according  to  Grose, 
served  principally  as  lanterns  for  the  admission  of  light.  These  stately  ad- 
juncts were  first  built  at  the  west  end  of  the  Churches,  but  in  after  dmes 
they  were  erected  in  diSerent  parts  of  the  fabric,  and  they  had  under  them 
crypts  or  ^a^dercrof^a,  used  sometdmes  as  Chapels  and  burial  places,  and  also 
for  tho  preservation  of  relics  and  other  articles  esteemed  valuable  by  the 
ecclesiastics  of  those  times.  One  of  the  ol^ects  for  which  the  towers  of 
Churches  were  constructed  was  to  exhibit  a  light  to  the  benighted  traveller 
on  dark  nighta.  Dr.  Lingord  thinks  that  the  early  towers  were  distinct 
from  the  Church. 

There  were  uf>per  eroju  in  those  early  Churches,  as  well  as  under  crofts — 
the  space  between  the  ceiling  and  the  pitched  roof.  The  vestments,  sacred 
yeasels,  and  sometimes  the  valuables  of  the  inhabitants,  were  lodged  in  the 
Qpper  crofts  and  towers  of  the  Churches,  in  times  of  danger,  as  was  the  case 
during  the  terrible  incursionB  of  the  Danes;  and  during  such  times  the 
Churches  were  in  reality  parochial  fortresses.  The  entrances  into  the  upper 
crofts  being  by  narrow  stairs  or  ladders,  through  atone  trap  doors,  the  plun- 
derers did  not  easily  reach  them,  and  hence  they  were  invaluable  as  places 
of  security.  The  windows  of  the  Sazon  Churches  were  round  headed,  the 
archee  circular,  and  tbe  pillars  were  generally  round  and  mossy  with  regular 
Capitals. 
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The  er&  of  the  AngJo-Nortnan  Architecture  is  stated  to  have  extended  from 
the  period  of  the  Conquest  to  the  death  of  King  Stephen  in  1154.  The 
general  plan  of  the  latest  Saxon  and  earliest  Norman  Ghurohes  waa  the 
same,  but  the  Nonnan  Churches  irere  of  far  greater  magnificenoe  than  the 
S&xoa  Churches.  The  chief  entrance  was  at  the  wut  eod  uS  the  nave,  and 
at  the  npper  end  of  the  nave  was  a  cross  or  transept,  and  beyond  that,  east- 
ward, was  the  choir  or  chanceL*  Most  of  the  Abbey  Churches,  and  manj 
of  the  parochial  Chnrches,  were  either  wholly  rebuilt,  or  greatly  improred 
Kn4  enlarged  in  about  a  century  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  I.ai^e  towers 
or  steeples  were  placed  on  four  arches  on  the  centre  of  ConTentaal  Churches, 
about  that  time,  and  the  length  of  the  cross  or  transept,  from  north  to  south, 
was  commonly  equal'to  abont  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  whole  fabric  from 
east  to  west.  The  Norman  towers  were  coTered  as  platforms,  with  battle- 
ments, or  plain  parapet  walls.  The  circular  arches,  sometimes  with  zig-zag 
sculpture,  and  always  with  massire  circular  pillars,  and  thick  walls,  were 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  L  (1134). 

The  Qothio  StyU  of  Architecture  is  generally  arranged  into  three  diviMons, 
the  Early  En^ish,  the  Decorated,  and  the  Perpendicular.  The  Early 
Pointed  or  Early  Ertglieh  style  prevailed  during  a  period  of  118  years,  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  U.  (1189)  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L  (1807). 
It  is  distjngnished  by  pointed  arches,  and  loi^  narrow  lanoet-headed  win- 
dows without  mnUioos;  and  a  peoollar  ornament,  which,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  teeth  of  a  shark,  is  called  the  toothed  ornament  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  oeutnry,  the  short  solid  eolumns  and  semidrcular  arohes 
were  still  often  retained,  and  mixed  with  tbe  pcnnted  arches;  bnt  in  the 
thirteenth  century  pointed  arches  were  generally  adopted,  and  prominent 
buttresses,  ending  in  spires  or  pinnacles,  were  added  to  the  exterior  walls. 
Dr.  Whitaker,  in  hia  History  of  Craven,  tells  us  that  in  the  stru^le  between 
the  Norman  and  Early  Gothic  styles,  which  took  [dace  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  Churches  of  that  period,  massy  co- 
lumns, and  pointed  arches,  aud  round-headed  doors  and  windows. 

The  second  division  of  the  Gothic  style  is  called  the  Decorated  Englith, 
and  reached  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IH.,  in  13TT,  and  perhaps 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  longer — somewhere  abont  seventy  years  altogether. 
This  style  is  distinguished  by  its  lai^  windows,  with  pointed  arches,  divided 
by  muUions,  and  the  tracery  in  flowing  lines  forming  circles,  arches,  and 

■  **  Chancel,  eaaeeUui,  Beemetfa  propeiiy  to  be  BO  called,  a  coMceliit,  from  the  lattioe- 
work  psrtiUoD  between  the  qnire  and  the  body  of  the  Chordi,  bo  framed  as  to  Mparat« 
ttM  one  Erom  the  other,  bnt  not  to  intercept  (he  nefat."    Bom's  Eeolea.  I«w,  vol.  L  p.  349. 
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other  figures  not  ronning  perpendicularly;  its  ornaments  numeroue,  and 
very  delicately  carved. 

P,firpendicular  EngUth  is  the  term  by  which  the  third  division  of  Gothic 
architecture  is  known.  This  style  appears  to  have  been  in  ase,  though  much 
debased,  even  as  far  as  to  1630,  or  1040,  but  only  in  additions;  probably 
the  latest  whole  building  in  this  style  is  not  later  than  the  time  of  Henry 
VTTT  The  name  clearly  designates  this  style,  for  the  mulUons  of  the  win- 
dows, and  the  ornamental  panellings  run  in  perpendicular  lines,  and  form  a 
complete  distinction  from  tiie  Decorated  or  Early  English  styles. 

The  presekt  Minstbb. — In  the  year  1315  the  munificent  Archbishop 
Walter  de  Grey  came  to  the  Archiepiscopal  throne,  and  finding  his  Church 
inferior  in  magoifioence  to  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  day,  be 
determined  to  rebuild  it  on  a  larger  and  grander  scale,  and  commenced 
accordingly  with  the  present  South  Transept,  which  appears  to  have  been 
completed  during  his  life  time.  He  prosecuted  his  design  with  much  energy, 
giving  lai^y  from  his  own  funds  towards  it,  granting  indulgences  to  peni- 
tents, and  urging  the  faithful  to  aid  him  in  bis  efi'orts  to  beautify  the  structure. 

In  1360  John  le  Bomayne,  Treasurer  of  the  Cathedral,  competed  the 
erection  of  the  North  Transept.  Be  also  raised  a  handsome  bell  tower  in  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  great  lantern  tower.  The  old  Norman  nave,  not 
now  corresponding  with  the  beautiful  early  English  transepts,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  it  shonid  be  pulled  down ;  and  Archbishop  Romayne,  son  of  the 
above-named  Treasurer,  personally  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  Nave, 
with  great  solemnity,  on  the  7th  of  April,  ISOl.  Tho  materials  for  building 
the  nave  (and  for  the  whole  of  the  Church,  according  to  some  authorities), 
were  contributed  by  Robert  de  Vavasour,  from  St.  Peter's  quarry  on  his  estate 
near  Tadoaster;*  and  by  William  de  Percy,  of  Bolton,  from  bis  woods  at 

•  There  appears  to  be  no  doabt  that  the  stone  itsh  taken  from  the  qauriee  of  Hazla- 
wood, "  in  proof  whereof,  and  there  is  good  evidence  of  it  in  the  hands  of  Vavuore,  ont 
of  a  little  quarry  within  Ihe  manor  of  BasBlewood  hath  been  taken  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  York,  the  Minsterg  of  Howden,  Selbj,  BeTerley,  ka." — Appendix  to  Leland.  vol.  iii., 
Heamt't  edit., p.  103.  Camden  saja,  that  "near  Heasleirood,  vithin  tirelfe  miles  of 
Tork,  lieth  a  most  famoDs  qoany  of  atone,  called  Peter's  Post,  for  that  with  the  stonea 
hewed  ont  of  it,  bj  the  liberal  gnnt  of  the  Ttraeors,  that  stately  and  anmptnoos  church 
of  St  Peter's  at  York  was  re-edj^r'd." 

It  appears  by  an  old  deed  that  Robert  le  Vaeatoitr  granted  to  Ood,  St  Peter,  and  the 
Chnrch  of  York,  for  the  health  of  bis  own  soul,  and  the  sools  of  his  wijb  Julian,  and  his 
anceetore,  fhll  and  free  nee  of  hia  qnariy  near  Tadeatter  in  ThevedaU,  vith  libertf  to 
take  and  eany  thence  a  sufficient  qoantity  of  stone  for  the  fkbiic  of  this  Church,  as  oft 
as  they  hod  need  to  repair,  re-edi^,  or  enhrge  the  same.    Likewise  Boien  4*  Peref, 
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that  place.  The  memorj  of  the  beneficence  of  each  is  preserred  hj  statueH 
erected  at  the  vestera  end  of  the  bnilding,  and  in  other  memoriab  in  the 
interior  of  the  Church. 

Archbishop  William  de  Melton  waa  Ote  next  fonnder.  In  13S8  he  com- 
pleted the  Wat  Front.  For  this  purpose  he  gr&nted  an  indalgence  of  fortjr 
iajB,  "  to  oU  such  well  disposed  people  as  pleased  to  extend  their  charitable 
coatribntions  towards  the  buildiug  of  the  late  prostrate  E&bric,  whereby  he 
might  be  the  better  enabled  to  finish  so  noUe  a  stmcture  then  newl^  b^an." 
Besi,deB  the  large  contributions  which  he  was  certain  to  recmve  by  means  of 
this  indulgence,  it  is  said  that  he  expended  a  large  sum  out  of  tus  own  mone^, 
and  the  other  prelates  also  contributed  largely  out  of  their  own  private  for- 
tunes. But  the  great  bene&ctor  of  the  Cathedral  was  Archbishop  Thoresbjr. 
That  prelate  seeing  that  the  Norman  Choir  built  by  Archbishop  Roger  did 
not  harmonize  with  the  other  parte  of  the  Church,  and  considering  that  there 
was  no  place  in  the  Church  "  where  our  Lady's  mass,  the  glorious  mother  of 
God,  could  decently  he  celebrated,"  determined  to  rebuild  the  east  end,  or 
choir;  and  thereby  finishing  the  whole  &brio  in  the  same  s^le  of  arohitec- 
ture  as  well  as  magnificence.  Accordingly  all  the  machinery  for  rairang 
public  contributions  by  the  Church  was  put  in  motion,  and  'tis  said  that  the 
Archbishop  himself  devoted  of  his  own  income  about  £3,400.,  or  £300.  an- 
nually— a  large  sum  in  those  days — in  pursuance  of  the  work.  He  also 
pulled  down  the  Arcbiepiscopol  Mansion  of  Sherbom  Hall,  and  supplied  the 
materials  for  the  use  of  the  Minster.  Torre  says,  that  letters  mondatorj, 
dated  Fetto.  S.  Mich.  Anno.  136G,  were  likewise  issued  from  the  Chapter  of 
York,  directed  to  oil  Recters,  Vicars,  and  Parochial  Chaplains,  within  the 
reapectire  prebends,  dignity,  and  the  community  of  the  Churoh,  enjoining 
them  by  virtue  of  their  canonical  obedience,  and  under  pain  of  the  greater 
excommunication,  to  suffer  their  collectors  in  their  Cfaapelries  and  parishes 
to  ask  and  gather  the  charitable  alms  of  the  people,  for  the  use  of  the  fabric 
of  this  Church. 

Accordingly  the  first  stone  of  the  New  Choir  was  laid  by  the  Archbishop 
at  the  east  end,  on  the  19th  of  July,  186) .  The  great  liberality  of  Thoresby 
did  not  surpass  the  generosity  of  the  public ;  the  donations  continued  to  in- 
crease, tdll  the  Archbishop  found  himself  enabled  not  only  to  rebuild  the 
choir,  but  also  to  take  down  the  central  steeple  erected  by  John  le  Bomayne, 


Lord  of  BonltoD,  granted  to  John,  Archbiahop  of  York,  free  liber^  for  ihe  n 
caitara  to  eazry  ths  bbrio  stone  bovt  Tsdcaster,  either  by  land  or  water,  throogh  his 
grounds  Ijing  otoDg  the  river  Qaufe  (WJuirfe),  or  up  tliat  nvei  to  Toric ;  and  also  his 
wood  at  Boultoa,  for  roo&ng  the  new  building. 
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which  was  likewise  thought  inferior  to  the  reat  of  the  edifice,  and  to  erect  in 
its  place  the  present  elegant  lantern  tower.  Walter  Skirlaw,  Prebendary  of 
Fenton,  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Hiding,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,* 
gave  a  very  munificent  donation  for  the  latter  purpose.  The  old  steeple  was 
according];  taken  down  in  ISTO,  and  the  erection  of  tbe  present  majestic 
Central  Tomer  began ;  bat  nearly  eight  years  elapsed  before  it  was  finally 
oompleted-t 

According  to  Drake  tbe  present  towers  at  the  west  end  appear  to  have  been 
raised  by  John  de  Birmingham,  Treasarer  of  the  Church,  about  the  year 
1403.;  The  rest  of  the  structure  was  finished  between  140&,  when  Arch- 
bishop Bowett  (whose  arms  appear  in  the  sculptare,  and  on  tbe  window)  was 
appointed  to  the  See,  and  14S6,  when  the  Dean  and  Chapter  granted,  ont  of 
their  revenaes,  a  full  tenth  to  the  nse  of  the  fabric  then  newly  built.§  In 
addition  to  the  means  already  mentioned  for  raising  the  supplies  &om  time 
to  time,  for  erecting  the  Cathedral,  bulls  apostolical,  granting  indolgences, 
were  issued  by  Popes  Innocent  YI.  and  Urban  V.  and  VI.,  and  on  one  of 
these  occasions  a  kind  of  income  tax,  of  five  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  ecde- 
siastical  benefices,  for  three  years,  for  the  necessaty  repairs  and  re-edificaUons. 

Tbe  building  now  used  as  a  vestry  was  anciently  a  Chapel,  founded  by 
Archbishop  de  la  Zouche  about  the  year  1360,||  who  intended  it  for  the  place 
of  his  interment,  hut  he  died  before  it  was  finished.  The  original  building 
was  demolished  at  the  time  of  the  new  erection  of  the  choir,  and  the  present 

•  From  Anthoo;  A'Wood's  Bbtoij'  of  the  nnirerait;  of  Oxford,  we  leant  tbe  following 
psrtioDlaTE  of  (bb  prelate ; — Be  was  tbe  eon  of  a  eteve-mftker,  at  Skirlaw,  in  HoMernesa, 
Yorkahire.  At  an  earlj  ige  he  ran  ana;  ttom  his  other's  hoDse,  and  came  to  Oxlbrd, 
where  he  {urtook  of  William  of  Durham's  benefactian  in  UmTerail}  College,  and  diitin- 
gnlshed  himself  ao  mach  hj  hia  learning,  that  he  rose  to  be  made  sneeessiTelT  Biahop  of 
IJohfiBld  and  Coventry,  Wells,  andDnrham.  It  is  added  that  hia  parents  were  ignorant 
of  bis  fUe  till  be  was  settled  at  Durham,  when  ha  sent  his  steward  to  Skirlaw  to  bring 
tbem  to  him,  if  the;  were  alive,  and  then  made  a  pToviaion  for  them.  He  a^iean, 
oontinnes  Wood,  to  have  been  on  eminent  architeot,  as  the  centre  tower  of  TorkMiDBler 
is  said  to  have  been  built  under  bis  superijiteHdence,  when  he  was  Archdeation  of  the 
East  Biding.    He  died  in  1106,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Durham. 

f  The  wages  of  workmen  ahont  this  time  ware  3d.  a  day  to  a  master  mason  or  car- 
penter, and  l}d.  to  tbeir  "  knavaa,"  as  their  jonmeTmeii  were  then  called.  A  pound's 
worth  of  silver  then  was  a  pound  weight,  which  ia  aqoal  to  £i.  of  our  present  money, 
and  one  penny  then  would  porehase  as  much  eont  as  30d.  now,  brii^png  the  artizana' 
wages  to  the  rate  of  Ss.  6d.  a  day. 

t  Drake's  Ebor.,  p.  486.  i  Torre's  M8S„  p.  7. 

II  Stnbbs'  Chron.  Pondf.  Ebor.  in  vita  Qui.  Zouch. 
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one  WBB  raised  in  its  stead  bj*  the  executors  of  Zoache,  and  endoired  as  a 
Chantiy  for  prayers  for  the  soul  of  that  prelate. 

Of  all  the  different  parts  of  this  magnificent  etraotare,  the  very  el^nt 
Chapter  Howe  is  the  onl^  one  which  the  date  ia  totally  nnknovn.  No 
records  extant  give  snj  account  of  the  time  of  its  erection,  bat  from  the  stjle 
of  architectnre,  Drake  and  others  conjecture  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
Walter  de  Grey;  and  especially  as  a  figure  in  the  window  over  the  entrance 
corresponds  with  the  representation  of  that  prelate  on  his  tomb,  and  the  Btrms 
of  several  of  his  contemporaries  are  painted  in  some  of  the  other  windows. 
Bat  Mr.  Allen  thinks  that  this  part  of  the  Church,  with  its  vestibale,  ia 
more  probably  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI. 

The  following  is  the  chronological  order  of  the  dates  of  the  erection  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  present  fobric,  on  the  aathority  of  Mr.  John  Biitton  :* — 
SotOh  Tramtpt,  began  by  Arohbbfaop  Walter  de  Grey,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
m.,  A.D.  1337 ;  NoJlh  Traiuept,  by  John  le  Romayne,  1360 ;  Chapter  Hotae, 
about  the  same  time;  Nave,  by  Archbishop  le  Romayne,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward L,  1991 ;  Choir,  by  Archbishop  Thoresby,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI., 
1368 ;  Greia  Central  Tov>eT,  about  the  same  time ;  and  the  Tw  Wett  Towert, 
built  about  1403.    The  whole  fabric  was  finished  about  the  year  1436. 

Thus  within  the  space  of  300  years  this  superb  Cathedral  was  completed 
in  the  form  and  dimensionB  in  wbioh  it  appears  at  this  day.  The  styles  (tf 
architecture  of  the  Tarious  parts  of  the  bnilding  are  as  follows : — The  Ctypt, 
chiefiy  Norman ;  Horth  and  South  Transept,  Early  English;  Nave  and  West 
Front  of  Nave,  Decorated ;  Choir,  Lady  Chapel,  Centnd  Tower,  and  the 
Towers  at  the  west  end.  Perpendicular;  Chapter  House,  Decoiated.f 

The  following  contracts  are  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Church,  and  they 
are  also  noticed  in  Torre's  MSS. ;— "On  Monday  next,  after  the  feast  of  St. 
Agatha  the  Virgin,  celebrated  Februaiy  6th,  1888  (13th  Edward  lH.),  it  was 

•  Britton's  AutiqUitiea  of  Tork  Cathsdnl,  p.  88. 

t  AceordinB  to  Browne's  Eittory  of  York  Ximter,  the  dates  of  its  erection  ara  m 
onder.  For  the  DuneB  of  the  Archbialiopa  in  whoM  timas  the  ieventl  parts  were  built, 
as  veil  as  of  the  contemporsneotu  Kio^  see  the  table  oommendng  at  page  883  of  this 
vtdome.  Xbe  Ordinal  Church  of  stone  oommenoed  juo.  627;  reitored  6T0;  ii^Qred 
by  flre,711:  rebuilt  1060;  iitjtu«d  b;  fire,  118T;  and  rebuilt  or  repaired  in  117Q. 

The  Pretent  CathtdraL— The  Sooth  Truuept  created  about  the  jeti  1220;  Noith 
TnmMpt  ereotad  Ihnii  13M)  to  12T0;  Chapter  Home,  fktim  19S0  to  1310;  Vestibaleto 
Chapter  Hon»e,  trota  1885  to  1330;  Nats,  1291  to  13S0;  Eaiteni  portion  of  the  Choir, 
1361  to  1413;  Weslem  portion  of  the  Choir,  1410  to  14T2;  Soath-irest  Bell  Tower, 
1493  to  14S0;  North-west  BeU  Tower,  14MI  to  1474;  the  Chreat  Toirta,  1460  to  1472; 
and  the  Organ  SoreeD,  Sram  1476  to  1M8. 
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coTenanted  b;  indenture,  that  Thos.  de  Boreston,  vicar  choral,  shonld  at  his 
own  proper  costs  glaze  two  wiodowB  id  the  Cathedial  Church,  viz.,  on  each 
side  one  (west  end  of  nave),  find  all  the  ^abs  for  the  same,  and  pa;  the  work* 
men  their  wages  for  the  finishing  thereof.  Thos.  de  Ludham,  Custos  of  the 
fabric,  became  bound  to  pay  him  twenty-two  moAa  sterling,  viz.,  eleven 
marks  for  each  window."  Likewise  in  1338  another  indenture  was  made 
between  one  Boberti  a  glazier,  on  the  one  part,  and  Thos.  de  Boreston,  Gustos 
of  the  fabric,  on  the  other,  for  the  making  of  a  window  at  the  west  gable  of 
this  Cathedral  Chnrch,  and  to  find  all  sorts  of  glass  for  the  same,  and  for 
doing  the  work  the  said  Thomas  was  to  pay  him  sixpence  per  foot  for  white, 
and  twdvepence  per  foot  for  coloured  glass. 

The  substance  of  a  singular  contract  for  glazing  and  painting  the  great 
eastern  window  is  also  preserved  in  Torre's  M8S.  The  indenture,  which  is 
dated  10th  of  August,  1405,  is  between  John  Thornton,  of  Coventry,  glazier> 
and  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  painting  was  to  be  executed  with  his  own 
bands ;  and  the  work  to  be  finished  in  three  years ;  and  his  pay  was  fgni 
shillings  per  week,  and  five  pounds  sterling  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  three 
years ;  and  if  he  performed  the  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers,  he 
was  to  receive  the  further  sum  of  ten  pounds. 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  alteration  in  the  Minster  from  the 
time  of  its  completion,  till  we  come  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  when 
aeveral  of  the  Chantries  and  altars,  together  with  the  shrine  of  St.  William, 
were  removed.*  Some  of  these  were  however  restored  in  Mary's  reign ;  but 
all  were  cleared  away  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  pavement  of  the  Cathedral  is  of  recent  date;  anciently  it  consisted 
(chiefly)  of  the  gravestones  of  the  Bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics.  "  At  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,"  says  Mr.  Britton,  "the  farions  zeal  which  de- 
molished so  many  beautiful  monuments  of  antiquity,  did  not  spare  Yo^ 
Cathedral;  nor  did  the  fanatics  of  Cromwell's  time  omit  here  their  pious 
practices  of  destroying  the  figures  and  epitaphs  on  the  tombs,  and  et(»ling 
the  brasses.  The  numerous  gravestones  stripped  of  their  ornaments,  and 
otherwise  injured,  disfigured  the  Churoh ;  the  old  pavement  was  therefore 
taken  up,  and  the  present  one  laid  down  in  1730,  according  to  a  plan  by  Mr. 
Kent,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Burlington.  The  stone  for  the  purpose 
was  the  donation  of  Sir  Edward  Gascoigne,  of  Parlington,  £rom  his  quarry  at 

•  There  were  loore  tban  fort;  Chtotrtes,  and  aboat  Uiiit;  tltars  dispersed  in  serend 
places  of  tide  Cathedral,  bnt  it  is  as  difflcnic  in  thia  da;  to  aasign  the  respeettTe  dta- 
ations  of  s  great  nanj  of  them,  as  it  is  to  find  out  the  lands  with  which  the  Cbautriea 
were  originally  endowed. 

a  I 
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Huddleston,  in  Yorkshire ;  and  even  some  of  the  old  marble  giaTestonea  wer« 
cat  np  and  appropriated  to  this  work.  The  expenses  amoantiiig  to  £9,600. 
were  defrayed  b^  a  aubscription  among  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  York- 
shire. It  is  however  to  be  regretted  that  the  noble  amatenr  did  not  adapt 
the  design  of  bJs  pavement  to  the  s^le  and  chancter  of  the  edifice ;  instead 
of  disposiDg  of  it  in  a  sort  of  Boman  pattern." 

During  the  re-paviug  of  the  Choicli,  some  cnrionB  rings  of  lubj  and  sap- 
phire, set  in  gold,  belonging  to  those  whose  mortal  remains  had  mixed  with 
their  parent  dust,  were  diecorered,  and  are  now  shown  in  the  vestry. 

Since  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  18S9, 
there  is  nothing  particolarlj  worth  recording  in  the  history  of  the  Minster. 
Bat  on  the  Snd  of  Febroar;  in  that  year  the  magnificent  choir  was  deatrofed 
by  fire,  kindled  by  the  hand  of  an  incendiary.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  Feb- 
ruary let,  the  QBoal  service  was  performed  in  the  choir  at  four  o'clock,  and 
in  the  evening  (it  being  Candlemas-eve)  the  ringers  were  in  the  Church  till 
about  half-past  sis.  About  four  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  a  man  pasung 
throngh  the  Minster  Yard  saw  a  l^ht  in  the  building,  but  supponng  that  it 
might  arise  from  workmen  in  the  edifice,  it  excited  no  suspicion  in  his  mind. 
About  seven  o'clock  a  fire  was  discovered  in  the  choir,  in  a  rather  singular 
manner.  A  young  chorister  of  the  name  of  Swinbank,  in  passing  through 
the  Minster  Yard,  slipped  upon  the  ice  and  fell  on  his  back.  Whilst  in  this 
position  he  saw  a  quantity  of  smoke  issue  from  the  roof  of  the  Minster.  He 
immediately  gave  the  alarm  to  the  key  keeper,  and  upon  the  door  bmng 
opened  tho  whole  building  vrsa  found  to  be  filled  with  a  dense  smoke,  and 
the  curious  and  interesting  wood  work  of  the  choir  was  extensively  on  fire. 
The  flames  rapidly  spread  over  the  whole  of  that  beautiful  collection  of  carved 
oak  pews  and  tracery,  which  had  till  then  exhibited  the  taste  and  wealth  of 
oar  forefothers.  In  a  short  time  the  workmen  and  others  assembled,  and  all 
the  engines  in  the  Ci^  were  on  the  spot.  Several  individuals  succeeded  in 
carrying  out  cushions  and  books  from  the  north  side  of  the  cbcur,  and  tho 
carious  tin  chair  which  stood  within  the  nils  of  the  altar.  The  brass  ea^ 
was  removed  with  great  difficult,  ovring  to  its  weight  and  the  sufibcating 
effects  of  the  smoke.  The  Communion  table  was  removed  in  time  to  save  it, 
but  the  plate,  which  was  kept  in  a  secret  place  in  the  choir,  was  found  to 
have  been  melted  Into  shapeless  masses.  When  the  organ  caught  fire,  an 
appalling  noise,  occasioned  b7  the  action  of  the  air  in  the  pipes  upon  the 
flames,  reverberated  through  the  building,  and  struck  with  awe  all  who  heard 
it.  Thia  noble  organ,  which  was  said  to  be  unequalled  for  tone  and  power  by 
any  instrument  in  the  world,  was  totally  consumed,  with  a  valuable  collection 
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of  mosiG  nhich  was  depo«t«d  id  tbe  organ  loft,  and  much  of  which  being 
in  mannscnpt  cannot  be  replaced.  By  nine  o'clock  the  entire  choir  was  on 
fire,  and  the  roof  began  to  fall  in  large  masses,  with  horrid  and  deafening 
crashes,  the  melted  lead  ponring  down  in  torrents.  The  engines  were 
scarcely  able  to  check  the  flames,  ontil  they  were  partly  stifled  by  the  falling 
of  the  heavy  materials  of  the  roof  and  ceiling.  At  elcTen  o'clock  the  whole 
roof  bad  come  down,  and  then  the  fire  began  rapidly  to  be  got  under;  and 
by  two  o'clock  all  danger  of  further  mischief  from  the  flames  was  at  an  end. 
By  extraordinary  eflbrts  the  beaatiful  screen,  which  divides  the  nave  from 
the  ohoir,  was  saved  from  destruction.  Daring  the  afternoon  the  Cathedral 
and  its  precincts  presented  a  melancholy  spectacle.  The  floor  of  the  nave 
was  strewed  with  fragments  of  the  roof  which  bad  been  brought  ^m  the 
choir ;  and  against  one  of  the  pillars  laid  the  lemtuns  of  the  organ,  consisting 
of  some  firagments  of  the  gilt  pipes,  and  a  portlou  of  the  iron  work.  The 
Minster  Yard  was  thickly  strewed  with  the  iragments  of  the  roof,  blackened 
in  the  Are,  and  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  charcoal. 

By  this  great  fire  the  roof  of  the  choir  was  entirely  destroyed,  as  well  aa 
the  organ,  tabernacle  work,  and  several  of  the  monamsnte  were  either  totally 
destroyed  or  very  mnch  iigared.  The  roofs  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  choir  being 
groined  with  stone,  did  not  take  fire,  and  the  great  east  window  was  scarcely 
touched.  The  fine  screen  between  the  choir  and  Lady  Chapel  was  very  much 
iqjured ;  and  the  clustered  colnmns,  arches,  Ac.,  were  slightly  injured. 

Many  reports  obtained  circulation  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  fire ;  but  a 
committee  of  enquiry  having  been  formed,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  rope 
was  cut  from  the  bell  which  is  rang  for  prayers ;  and  it  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  cat  with  a  stone,  the  end  t>eing  very  much  chafed.  A  knotted 
rope  was  then  fonnd  attached  to  the  far  window  of  the  North  Transept,  and 
it  was  aaceitiuned  that  the  window  was  opened  from  the  interior.  A  bunch 
of  matches,  burnt  at  both  ends,  was  found  under  the  rubbish  of  the  burnt 
organ;  and  a  pair  of  shoemaker's  pincers  on  the  stool  of  the  window,  out  of 
which  the  knotted  rope  was  suspended.  It  was  now  quite  evident  that  the 
destruction  of  the  noble  edifice  was  the  work  of  an  incendiaiy.  A  shoemaker, 
who  redded  at  Aldwark  (a  street  in  the  City),  owned  the  pincers  aa  his,  and 
tills  discovery,  connected  with  other  circumstances,  formed  a  chain  of  evidence 
of  such  a  conclusive  nature,  as  left  no  doubt  that  a  man  named  Jonathan 
Martin,  a  native  of  Hexbam,  was  the  incendiary.  He  had  lodged  for  a 
month  with  this  shoemaker,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  37th  of  January,  he  left 
his  lodgings,  stating  that  he  was  going  to  reside  at  Leeds.  On  the  following 
Saturday  evening,  abont  eight  o'clock,  he  returned  to  his  old  lodgings,  giving 
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as  a  reason  for  so  doii^,  that  having  twenty  of  his  books  to  sell  at  Tadcaster, 
he  thoDgbt  he  vonld  come  as  far  as  York.  Conrenience  was  made  for  him 
to  Bleep  that  night  in  tho  shoemaker's  workshop,  and  the  next  morning, 
Sunday,  he  went  out  abont  half-past  ten,  and  returned  no  more.  On  Mon- 
day, the  8th  of  February,  he  was  taken  near  Hesham,  and  on  his  ezaminadon 
before  a  bench  of  Magistrates,  he  stated  that  in  consequence  of  having  had 
two  remarkable  dreams,  he  thought  he  was  to  set  fire  to  the  Minster. 

On  the  31st  of  March  he  was  tried  at  York  Castle  before  the  late  Banm 
HuUock,  and  found  not  guilty,  on  the  ground  of  insani^ ;  so  he  was  ordered 
to  be  detained  during  his  Mt^esty's  pleasure.  In  his  defence,  in  which  he 
displayed  much  subtlety  and  conning,  be  gave  a  minute  detail  of  his  pro* 
ceedings,  and  the  different  expedients  resorted  to  in  order  to  complete  his 
"piouB  woik,"  as  he  called  it.  He  stated  that  he  attended  the  erening  ser- 
vice, and  was  "  very  much  vexed  at  hearing  them  siog  the  prayers,  and 
amons ;  he  thought  the  prayer  of  the  heart  caoke  from  the  heart ;  and  that 
they  had  no  call  for  prayer  books.  The  organ  then  made  such  a  buzzing 
noise,"  he  observed,  "Thou  shalt  buzz  no  more — ^ni  have  thee  down  to 
n^ht."  He  then  related  how  he  left  the  choir  with  the  congregation  at  the 
close  of  the  service,  concealed  himself  behind  Bishop  Granville's  tomb  till  all 
went  out,  and  remained  concealed  till  the  bell-ringerB  left  the  building ;  how 
he  arose  and  prayed,  and  called  upon  the  Lord  for  help ;  how  the  Spirit  told 
him  to  strike  a  light,  how  he  completed  the  work  of  doHtmction,  and  escaped 
through  the  window,  looking  back  with  pleasure  on  the  "  merry  blaze  which 
b^an  to  shoot  up."  The  miserable  fanatic  was  confined  in  New  Bethlehem 
Hospital,  London,  where  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1838. 

Mr.  Smirke,  afterwards  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  the  eminent  architect,  drew  np 
a  report  of  the  state  of  the  building,  and  an  estimate  for  ita  restoration.  He 
recommended  that  similar  materials  should  be  employed  for  its  renovation  as 
had  been  originally  used ;  that  the  ornamental  work  should  be  finished  in 
the  same  manner,  and  in  strict  conformity,  as  before ;  the  roof  to  be  of  oak, 
and  to  be  covered  with  lead ;  and  the  carved  ribs  in  the  roof,  the  prebendal 
stalls,  and  other  parts  appertaining,  to  be  oak.  The  restoration  of  the  edifice 
was  effected  under  his  direction,  at  a  cost  of  £65,000.,  which  was  raised  by 
national  suliacripdon.  The  Government  gave  £6,000.  worth  of  teak  timber 
from  the  dock  yards ;  and  Sir  E.  M.  Vavasour,  Bart,  of  Hazlewood  Castle, 
nobly  imitating  the  example  of  bis  ancestors,  gave  the  stone.  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  preseuted  the  Communion  plate,  and  a  subscription  of  £3,000. ; 
and  one  of  the  Prebendaries,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Saville  (afterwards 
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Earl  of  Scaiborough),  gave  the  oigan.     On  the  6th  of  May,  1883,  the  choir 
was  ogBJit  opened  for  Dirme  service. 

Another  disastrous  fire  took  place  in  the  Cathedral,  on  Wednesday,  the 
SOth  of  ii&j,  1840,  is  consequence  of  the  carelessness  of  a  vorkman  em- 
ployed to  clean  the  clock,  in  the  south-west  tower.  The  flames  had  acquired 
great  power  before  any  efBcient  check  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
The  first  alarm  was  given  about  half  past  seven  in  the  evening,  and  bj  nine 
o'clock  the  peal  of  bells  hod  faUen,*  and  the  fire  raged  through  the  roof  of 
the  tower,  and  along  tho  roof  of  the  centre  aisle  of  Uie  nave.  By  midnight 
the  tower  and  nave  hod  been  reduced  to  mere  shells,  and  by  the  greatest 
ezerUon  the  most  imminent  danger  was  then  over.  This  damage  was  wholly 
repaired  in  the  following  year,  at  a  cost  of  about  £33,000.,  the  whole  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  was  raised  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. The  restoration  was  admirably  effected  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Sidney  Smirke.  The  Cathedral  is  now  in  excellent  repair;  men  are 
kept  constantly  employed  on  the  building  to  restore  all  the  decayed  parts, 
with  strict  attention  to  original  forms  and  details.  It  is  believed  that  this 
edifice  could  not  be  entirety  rebuilt  in  its  present  style  for  less  than  £9,000,000. 
Four  Grand  Mtttiad  FeativaU  have  been  held  in  this  Cathedral,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  York  County  Hospital,  and  the  Infirmaries  of  Leeds,  Hull,  and 
Sheffield.  The  first  took  place  on  tho  33rd  of  September,  1833,  and  the  three 
following  days.  The  whole  of  the  three  aisles  of  the  spacious  nave  were  fitted 
np  in  a  most  splendid  manner.  The  floor  was  boarded  over,  and  an  immense 
gallery  constructed  at  the  west  end,  projecting  eighty-three  feet  eastward  to 
the  third  pillar  of  the  nave.  Tho  front  seat  was  elevated  four  and  a  half  feet 
above  the  pavement,  and  the  back  seat  was  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the 
window,  at  the  height  of  twenty-eight  feet.  The  orchestra  was  erected  under 
the  great  lantern  tower.  The  band  was  composed  of  28S  vocal,  and  180  in- 
strumental performers.  The  music  consisted  of  selections  from  the  compo- 
sitions of  Handel,  Hadyn,  Mozart,  &c.  The  number  of  persons  who  attended 
the  four  days' performances  was  17,000;  and  the  gross  amount  of  the  receipts 
(including  the  evening  concerts  at  the  Assembly  Rooms)  was  £16,174.  16s. 
8d. ;  the  gross  surplus,  which  was  equally  shared  among  the  charities  above 
mentioned,  was  £7,200. 

The  Second  Festival  commenced  on  the  I3th  of  September,  1835.  Total 
number  of  persons  present  at  the  four  performances,  S0,878.     The  band  con- 

•  This  WW  an  exc«Ueat  peal  of  (en  bells,  the  whole  of  which  were  destrojed  duriitg 
that  isalomity,  the  metal  being  melted  b;  the  inttoiBe  heat.  The  tenor  weighed  133  cwt. 
3(Ub.,  hsTing  a  diameter  of  0  feet  C  inches. 
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sisted  of  016  personfl,  vocal  and  instrnmental.    Gross  receipts,  £20,870. 10s. 

The  Third  FesHvtd  took  place  on  the  SSrd  of  September,  18S8,  and  three 
following  days,  and  was  attended  hj  all  the  rank  and  fashion  in  the  north  of 
England.  On  this  occasion  additional  galleriea  were  erected  in  the  ride  aisles. 
The  orcfaeetra  consisted  of  3G0  vocal  performers,  eiclusiTe  of  thirteea  prin- 
cipal siogen ;  and  SOO  instrumentalists.  The  rec^pta  were  £16,769.  lis.  4d. 
The  ai^T^ate  attendance  was  14,635  persons. 

The  Foarth  Fettival  (which  was  the  last)  was  held  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1635,  and  three  succeeding  days.  This  Festival  was  patronised,  in  person, 
b;  Her  Alajea^  (then  the  Princess  Victoria)  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  The 
Boy al  party  attended  the  Cathedral  on  each  of  the  four  days.  The  orchestra 
consisted  of  about  600  Tocal  and  inBtnimentol  performers.  The  gross  receipts 
were  £16,663.  88.  9d.;  the  gross  expenditure,  £13,078.  15b.;  and  the  but- 
plos  of  £3,588.  8b.  9d.  was  divided  in  the  proportions  of  £1,794.  4s.  5d.  to 
the  restoration  fiind  for  the  fire  of  1829,  and  £448.  lis.  Id.  each  to  the 
charitable  institutions  above  mentioned. 

The  late  Dr.  Beckwith,  of  Yoii,  who  died  in  December,  1B43,  left  a  snm 
of  £S,000.  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  peal  of  bells  for  the  Cathedral;  and  a 
further  sum  of  £3,000.  to  be  applied  to  the  restoration  of  the  Chapter  Houb& 
The  new  and  beautiful  peal  of  twelve  bells,  provided  out  of  the  above-named 
munificent  bequest,  were  rung  for  the  first  time  on  the  4th  of  July,  1844, 
the  day  on  which  the  restoration  committee  closed  their  arduous  labours. 
The  bells,  which  are  placed  in  the  sonth  tower,  vary  in  he^ht  from  3^  to  6} 
feet,  and  in  weight  from  7|  to  53}  cwt* 

The  large  clock  bell,  named  Qreat  Peter  of  York,  is  worthy  of  a  special 
notice.  It  cost  £3,000.,  which  was  raised  by  public  subscription  among  the 
citizens ;  the  Dean  and  Chapter  agreeing  to  expend  a  similar  sum  in  putting 
the  north-western  tower  in  a  Btate  of  repair  suitable  for  its  reception.     This 

•  Ths  hiatoiy  of  bells,  bb  used  in  collectiDg  the  people  for  reli^ona  worBbip,  is  in- 
TolTed  in  some  obBcari^.  The  inTention  of  bells  u  bjsome  aUribntadto  the  EgjptiuiB, 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  were  alwajB  used  to  anuonuce  the  festiTBlg  in  bononr  of  OBiris. 
AmoDg  the  Hebrews,  the  high  priests,  in  grand  ceremonieH,  wore  a  kind  of  tunio,  oniB' 
mented  with  small  golden  bella.  Bells  were  also  known  among  the  Peroiaca  and  Greeks. 
The  SomaDB  OBod  hells  to  sigoiff  the  times  of  bathing,  and  the  earl;  ChrialianB  in  Ilalj 
natarallf  applied  them  to  denote  the  bonis  of  devotion.  It  i»  said  that  PanUaiiB, 
Bishop  of  Kola,  a  Ci^  of  Campania,  in  Italy,  introdncad  bells  into  the  chnrcb  to 
mmmoD  the  people  to  dirine  worship ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  large  bells  were  used 
before  the  sixth  oentorr.  Their  first  adaptation  to  the  use  of  the  AngIo.Saxon  Church 
is  not  olearl;  to  be  ascerlained  from  written  testimony.  Some  say  they  were  introdaeed 
there  by  Pope  Leo  I. ;  and  others  by  Fsnlinus.    Aecording  to  Malmeebnry,  small  bells. 
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moDBter  bell  was  oast  by  Messrs.  Mears,  of  London  (wbo  also  were  the 
foonderG  of  the  new  peal  of  twelve),  and  it  was  hung  in  its  present  position 
in  the  aboTe-mentioned  tower  in  184S.  It  is  the  largest  hell  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (with  the  exception  of  the  great  clock  bell  recently  cast  for  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament*),  its  weight  being  eleven  and  a  half  tons.  Its  dia> 
meter  at  the  mouth  is  8fL  4in. ;  its  height,  7ft.  Sin. ;  and  its  thickness  at 
the  sounding  curve  is  7  inches.  The  weight  of  the  clapper  is  4  cwt.  1  qr. 
Sib.  This  ponderous  clapper  is  of  wrought  iron  of  Yorkshire  manofticture, 
and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  workmanship.  The  bell  is  heavier  by  four 
tons  than  Great  Tom  of  Oxford,  by  six  tons  than  the  celebrated  Tom  of  Tin- 
coin,  and  by  nearly  eight  tons  than  the  lat^e  bell  at  St.  Paul's,  formerij 
called  Great  Tom  of  Weitminater.^  The  ornaments  of  the  bell  are  suitable, 
and  of  a  character  and  style  mmilar  to  the  details  of  the  principal  parte  of 
the  CathedraL  The  arms  of  the  City  and  Church  are  placed  on  each  dde 
of  it  The  oaken  stock  on  which  the  bell  is  fixed  weighs,  with  the  bolts, 
three  tons.  There  were  seventeen  tons  of  metal  prepared  for  this  b^.  It 
was  run  in  seven  and  a  half  minutes ;  took  foof  teen  days  in  cooling  before  it 

nalot.  were  used  in  Britain  in  the  flltb  oeatnr; ;  Bud  it  U  oleat  from  Bede,  that  lu^ 
bells,  MMpofM,  such  M  sounded  in  Uie  air,  and  called  a  nunierons  oon^E^tUion  to 
divine  Eeiriee,  vere  employed  in  England  in  the  jwx  SSO.  It  appears  howarer,  as  we 
have  intimated  at  page  U0,  that  tlie  toveis  of  Chorches  were  not  oonatmoted  solely  for 
tlie  nse  of  bells,  but  parti?  to  direet  the  -wtKtj  and  benighted  trareller  to  a  place  of 
human  b^iitatioB ;  for  wtkieh  benevolent  purpose  lights  were  freqnentlj  burnt  in  them 
during  the  dailast  nights. 

•  The  great  beB  recently  erected  in  the  Cloak  Tower  of  the  Houses  of  Pailiament  at 
Weebnineter,  and  now  the  largest  bell  in  England,  was  east  in  1 SM  at  the  Norton  Blast 
E^unaeea  near  Slookton-on-Tees,  by  Messrs.  Warner  and  Co.,  and  is  ooiomonly  called 
BigBetKtf  R'Mltnliutcr,  In  honour  of  Sir  Bei^amin  Hall,  Bart,  then  Chief  Commiscionor 
of  Woiks.  This  monster  bell  weighs  within  a  small  fraction  of  sixteen  tons.  Its 
diameter  is  S  feet  SI  inches,  its  height  outaida  T  feet  101  inchea,  and  inside  S  feet  8 
inches.  The  dapper  weighs  7  ewt.  Its  first  peal  was  niog  for  pr^eia  on  the  oecasiou 
of  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the  3rd  of  Febmary  in  the  present  year  (18ST),  being 
then  but  in  a  temporary  resting  place.  Its  note  is  E  natnra].  and  the  tone  is  vei7  fine. 
The  "  qnarter  jaeks,"  the  largest  of  which  is  six  ftoet  in  diameter,  and  weighs  aboat 
four  tons,  have  also  been  east  at  Norton. 

t  On  the  very  site  which  Big  Ben'i  tower  now  ocenpies,  thue  stood  until  the  Bsvo- 
Intion  of  1668,  an  andent  dock  Tower  btiilt  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L  from  the  proceeds 
of  a  Bne  levied  on  a  Chief  Justioe  convicted  of  bribery.  Within  this  torer  bang 
"  Great  Tom  of  Westminster,"  and  on  the  removal  of  the  torer  William  HX  presented 
the  bell  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St  Pud's.  The  oiicanutanae  of  this  ball's  having 
once  struck  thirUen  times  at  midnight,  instead  of  ths  proper  nnmber,  nved  the  life  of 
a  Nnti7  at  Windsor  Castle, 
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could  be  uncovered ;  and  is  ooe  of  the  most  perfect  speciiiiens  of  gigantie 
casting  known.  Rotmd  the  top  is  the  following  inscriptioQ  in  Lembardio 
charactera :— ' 

"  In  sanohe  et  ntenue  Triniutii  honorent 

PecunU  Bponte  oallsita,  Eboracemes 

Facieudum  ooraTsrunt  ia  qsutq 

EceleaiB  metrop.    B,  Patri,  Ebot." 

And  loand  the  rim — - 

"  Anno  S&lotU  MDCCCXLV.    Vietorie  Begina  Vm., 
Edwardi  Arehiept  XXXVm. 
C.  at  a.  Mearsj  Lomlini,  Feoenmt." 

This  magnificent  bell  is  in  the  key  of  F,  and  is  at  present  mng  by  means  of 
a  hammer  and  two  wheels,  one  on  each  aide  of  the  axle,  fourteen  feet  in 
diameter,  by  which  imperfect  mode  howerer  its  powers  are  never  fully  de- 
veloped. 

Description. — ExUrior.~-Tlie  Cathedral  of  Vork,  usually  called  York 
MimUr,*  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  fanes  of  the  Christian  reUgion  in 
existence,  and  is  decidedly  the  most  splendid  monument  in  Great  Britain  of 
the  piety  of  former  times ;  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  combinations 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  world.  Stupendous  castles,  splendid  monss- 
teriea,  and  massy  towers,  roared  through  many  ages'subsequent  to  the  erec> 
tion  of  this  superb  pile,  have  long  since  mouldered  away,  and  thdr  site  ceased 
to  be  known ;  but  the  withering  finger  of  time  has  failed  to  devastate  this 
elaborate  erection.  Architects  and  travellers  from  many  conntries  have 
expressed  themselves  in  the  highest  terms  of  admiration  of  this  venerable 
pile,  and  one  of  the  latest  notices  of  it  will  be  found  in  a  recently  published 
work  called  EngUsh  TraHa.  The  distinguished  author  of  that  work,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  in  referring  to  Winchester  Cathedral,  says,  "I  think  I 
prefer  this  Church  to  all  I  have  seen  except  Westminster  and  York."    And 

*  The  word  Jtiiuttr  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  Mytuttr ;  in  the  old  Franco  Oaollek  Jton- 
ttieri  but  all  from  the  I^tin  MomuUrium,  a  Cathedral  Church  and  Uonasteij  being 
formerly  EfnonimonB  tenna.  "  Tn  andent  tdmes  scarce  anj  OlaBtrioaa  Churches  were 
built  withont  a  eongregation  of  Uonlcs  to  attend  dirine  serTica  there ;  a  mark  whereof 
remains  to  this  da;,  fbr  oar  Cathedra}  Churches  are  vnleariy  cslled  Minstera,  or  Uonas- 
toties.  And  this  iria  aooonUng  to  the  advice  given  to  St  Aognstine  hj  Pope  Oregory,  to 
institiite  in  his  Chnrohes  a  bodj  of  religions  persons  like  that  in  the  pmnitiTe  Chnrch  of 
Jemaalem,  in  which  none  acconctad  those  things  which  be  posMued  his  own,  bat  all 
things  were  cominon  unong  tbem." — Cretiy'i  fiiitory  of  the  Saxon  GhtireK  The  terra 
MimttT  is  sdU  retained  by  a  few  Churches  of  emineuoe  for  their  Eplenilid  sppearanoe 
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in  another  paBsage,  speaking  of  the  religion  of  England,  he  sajs  "  And  plunlj 
there  has  been  great  power  of  sontiment  at  nork  in  this  island,  of  which 
these  buildings  (old  Castlea  and  Cathedrals)  are  the  proof;  as  volcanic  basalts 
show  the  irork  of  fire  which  has  been  extinguished  for  many  ages.  England 
felt  the  full  heat  of  the  ChrisUanitj  which  fermented  Europe,  and  dren,  like 
the  chemistry  of  fire,  a  firm  line  between  barbarism  and  colture.  The  power 
of  tfaeveligioas  sentiment  put  an  end  to  human  sacrifices,  checked  appetite, 
inspired  the  crusades,  inspired  resistance  to  tyrants,  inspired  self-respect,  set 
boands  to  serfdom  and  slavery,  fouoded  liberty,  created  the  religions  archi- 
tecture,— York,  Newstead,  Westminster,  Fountain's  Abbey,  Ripon,  Beverley, 
and  Dundee, — works  to  which  the  key  is  lost,  with  the  sentiment  which 
created  them." 

This  sumptuoas  Church,  where  Eings  have  knelt  down  to  worship  Him, 
who  is  the  King  of  Kings,  and  warriors  laid  aside  the  panoply  of  human 
war&re  to  sue  for  peace  with  heaven,  is  a  very  conspicuoas  object  for  miles 
on  all  sides  of  the  City. 

Its  ground  plan  is  a  Latin  cross,  in  which  a  peculiar  symmetry  is  observable, 
owing  to  the  uniform  r^alarity  of  its  construction;  a  feature  which  few  Ca- 
thedrals possess,  on  account  of  the  many  subordinate  Chapels  which  interfere 
with  their  general  arrsf  gement  The  parts  of  the  building  are  a  nave,  with 
side  aisles;  a  transept,  situated  at  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  also  con- 
sisting of  nave  and  aisles ;  a  choir  and  side  aisles,  and  a  "  Ladye  Chapel"  in 
continuation,  eastward  of  the  altar  screen.  A  small  transept  ia  situated  about 
midway  between  the  great  transept  and  the  east  end  of  the  Church.  Attached 
to  the  south  aide  of  the  choir,  east  of  the  south  transept,  are  three  small 
Chapels,  and  these  ore  all  the  extraneous  Chapels  which  ever  belonged  to  this 
magnificent  stmcture.  A  fine  lantem  tower  rises  from  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  transept,  and  the  west  end  is  adorned  with  two  splendid  towers. 
Adjoining  to  the  north  end  of  the  eastern  usle  of  the  great  transept  is  the 
elegant  octagonal  shaped  Chapter  House,  with  its  interesting  vestibule. 

To  describe  minutely  all  the  transcendent  beauties  which  are  constellated 
in  this  distinguished  edifice,  with  all  the  technicality  of  architectural  pre- 
cision, would  he  tedious  to  the  general  reader;  yet  a  brief  outiine  may  be 
equally  acceptable  and  useful.  We  will  conduct  the  stranger  therefore  round 
the  Minster  before  we  pass  the  sacred  threshold  to  survey  the  beauties  of 
the  interior. 

The  WetUvn  or  pTincipal  Front,  with  its  two  graceful  towers,  has  a  truly 
noble  appearance.     Human  skill  could  scarcely  have  produced  anything  more 
complete  in  this  s^le  of  architectare.    This  front  is  divided  into  three  coro- 
3  E 
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partments  bj  the  buttreSBea  which  support  the  toners.  These  buttresses  are 
richly  enchased  with  niches  and  canopies  in  relief,  from  their  base  to  the  verj 
Bummit,  where  thej  terminate  in  angular  heads  under  the  cornice  of  the 
toners,  and  are  broken  in  height  into  four  stories,  graduallj  diminishing  in 
breadth  and  projection  as  tbej  riae. 

At  this  front  there  are  three  entrances,  the  central  one  of  which  ia  of 
elegant  workmanship  and  curious  design.  It  is  divided  hj  a  pillar,  composed 
of  three  clustered  columns,  with  foliated  capitals,  into  two  doornajs,  crowned 
with  pointed  arches ;  the  points  of  these  arches  bear  a  circular  window,  the 
tracery  of  which  is  formed  of  six  trefoils  in  triangles ;  and  the  whole  is  en- 
closed within  asplendid  recessed  arch,  composed  of  various  mouldings  relieved 
by  hollows ;  the  mouldings  being  occupied  by  the  most  delicate  sculptures  of 
flowers,  niche  work,  &c.  In  one  of  the  mouldings  of  the  arch  are  sixteen 
delicate  and  elegantly  executed  niches,  each  containing  a  scalptured  scene 
from  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Over  the  top  of  the  great  door,  in  a 
sitting  posture,  is  a  statue  of  Archbishop  de  Melton,  the  principal  founder 
of  this  part  of  the  Church,  who  is  represented  with  a  model  of  the  building 
in  his  hand ;  and  in  niches  on  each  side  of  the  tympanum  are  figures  of 
Robert  de  Vavasour,  holding  a  piece  of  rough  unhewn  stone  in  his  hand ; 
and  William  de  Percy,  holding  the  similitude  of  a  piece  of  wrought  timber, 
to  commemorate  their  respective  gifts  of  stone  and  timber  for  the  choir  of  the 
Charch,  Above  this  doorway  is  a  grand  window  of  elegant  dosigu— an  un- 
rivalled specimen  of  the  leafy  tracery  which  marks  the  style  of  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  divided  by  mullions  into  eight  lights,  and  the 
head  of  the  arch  is  filled  with  a  beaatiful  arrangement  of  trefoils  and  other 
ornaments.  Like  the  doorway  this  window  ia  covered  with  a  pediment,  and 
accompanied  with  niches.  A  cornice  and  pierced  battlement  then  succeed, 
over  which  the  elevation  finishes  in  a  low  pediment,  the  raking  cornice  of 
which  is  ornamented  with  a  graduated  battlement,  and  on  the  apex  is  a 
handsome  pinnacle.  The  whole  of  this  front  has  niches,  vith  pedestals  for 
statuary,  but  whatever  might  have  been  the  intention  of  the  architects,  it 
appears  that  they  have  never  been  occupied.  In  the  front  of  one  of  the 
buttresses  of  the  north  tower,  ia  a  very  large  niche,  on  the  pedestal  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  a  person  seated  upon  a  horse  or  mule,  with  another  figure 
minus  the  head  and  shoulders,  standing  a  little  behind.  The  upper  part  of 
the  mounted  figure  is  gone,  but  when  perfect,  the  whole  was  probably  a 
representation  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt.  On  the  corresponding  buttress  of 
the  south  tower  is  a  niche  of  the  same  size,  having  on  its  pedestal  the 
remains  of  a  man  on  horseback,  with  figures  beneath  the  horse's  feet     The 
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whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  moanted  figure  is  also  gone.  Gent  says  that 
the  subject  in  this  niche,  when  perfect,  was  a  representation  of  a  knight 
tramphng  envy,  &e.,  under  foot.  There  are  similar  niches  Id  the  other  tno 
buttresses  of  this  front,  hut  the  niches  are  vacant. 

The  towers,  which  are  uniform,  and  of  graceful  elevation,  and  in  ten 
several  contractions,  all  cloistered  for  imagery,  are  four  stories  in  height. 
The  upper  stories  aro  more  modem  than  the  rest  of  the  front,  thej  having 
been  built  h;  John  de  Bermingham,  \fho  was  Treasurer  of  the  Church  about 
the  year  1433.  The  ground  floors  of  the  towers  contain  entrances  to  the 
Church,  and  the  three  succeeding  stories  have  windows,  the  general  st^le  of 
decoration  assimilating  with  the  central  portion.  The  fioiBh  of  the  elevation 
of  each  tower  is  a  pierced  parapet,  embattled  and  surmounted  by  eight 
crocketed  pinnacles,  four  at  the  angles,  and  one  situated  in  the  centre  of  each 
side.  The  entrance  to  the  Church  in  the  lower  story  of  the  towers,  though 
of  a  subordinate  character  to  the  centre  doorway,  are  still  very  fine,  each 
having  a  handsome  deeply  recessed  arch,  supported  by  -columns  similar  to 
the  centre  door.  Two  of  the  windows  of  each  toweron  every  side  are  glazed, 
but  the  windows  of  the  upper  stories  are  filled  with  weather  boarding.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  south  tower,  a  little  higher  up  than  the  leads,  is  an  in- 
scription having  the  appearance  of  Old  English  characters,  representing  the 
word,  Beb-miho-hw.  At  each  end  of  the  word,  and  between  its  divisions, 
are  figures  of  chained  eagles  and  bears.  This  is  the  memorial  of  the  above- 
named  Treasurer,  who  rebuilt  or  finished  this  as  well  as  the  north  tower. 

The  dilapidations  which  time  and  fanatical  zeal  had  inflicted  on  the 
statuary  and  the  ornamental  work  of  the  west  front  were  welt  restored  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  sculptor,  of  York,  ia  1808,  and  the  steps  which  grace  the  three  en- 
trances were  discovered  and  laid  bare  in  1828,  whilst  levelling  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  building.  The  stone  of  which  the  lower  part  of  this  front  of 
the  Cathedral  is  constructed,  was  brought  from  the  quarries  near  Tadcaster ; 
but  that  of  the  two  towers  was  probably  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  Sta- 
pletoD,  near  Pontefract;  for  among  the  archives  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
is  a  grant  dated  17th  of  July,  1400,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  he  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  tolls  and  other  customs  on  the  river  Aire,  for  stone  to 
he  carried  to  York  Cathedral,  for  the  new  works. 

The  Nav€,  which  was  commenced  by  Archbishop  le  Bomayne,  in  1391,  is 
divided  into  seven  parts  by  buttresses,  and  consists,  as  usual,  of  two  stories, 
that  in  the  centre  has  a  clgrestory,  or  a  story  rising  above  the  side  aisles. 
In  every  division  of  the  aisle  is  a  fine  window  of  three  lights,  made  by  mol- 
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lions.*  The  clerestoTj  has  a  window  of  five  lights  in  mib  division,  with 
generally  a  circle  or  wbeel  in  the  head  of  the  arch,  filled  with  quatrefoil 
tracerj.  The  finish  is  an  open  battlement  over  a  leaved  cornice.  The  North 
side  is  finiahed  in  a  plain  style,  and  has  no  pinnacles  over  the  buttresses.  It 
was  formerly  blocked  up  by  the  Archbishop's  palace,  and  this  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  absence  of  elaborate  ornament.  The  Hying  battresses  towards 
the  clerestory  were  removed  at  an  early  period.  The  Sotitk  stdg  resembles 
the  opposite  side  in  its  general  character  and  decorations  \  the  buttresses  are 
Bormounted  by  loflij  and  elegant  pinnacles,  instead  of  the  dwarf  caps  on  the 
other  side.  In  each  is  a  niche,  and  in  them  are  statues  of  Onr  Saviour, 
Archbishop  St.  WiUiam,  and  the  fonr  Evangelists.  These  pinnacles  have 
been  completely  restored  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  whole  tS 
the  portions  of  the  Church  already  described,  are,  with  trifling  exceptions,  in 
the  richest  style  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  South  Traruept  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  crypt,  the  oldest  portion  of 
the  Charch.  The  early  dat«  of  this  transept  is  evinced  by  the  acutely-puinted 
arches,  and  slender  pillars,  with  plain  or  slightly  ornamented  capitals,  and 
its  angular  pediments.  The  chasteness  of  its  ornaments  forms  a  strong  con- 
trast with  the  snmptnous  grandeur  of  the  nave.  The  whole  front  is  divided 
by  buttresses  into  three  parts,  corresponding  with  the  three  internal  aisles. 
These  buttresses  are  ornamented  by  pointed  arches  of  the  lancet  form,  and 
sarmonnted  by  four  octagonal  turrets,  of  a  later  style  of  architecture.  Id  the 
central  division  is  the  principal  porch  or  South  Entm?we  of  the  Cathedral, 
approached  by  two  epacioas  flights  of  steps,  an  unusual  appendage  to  an 
ancient  building.  After  the  Reformation,  we  are  told  by  Cooke,  "some 
avaricioas  Dean  leased  out  the  ground  for  some  space  on  each  side  of  these 
steps,  for  bailding  houses  and  shops  on."  These  buildings,  which  "  were  of 
great  discredit,  as  well  as  an  annoyance  to  the  fabric,"  continued,  he  tells  ns, 
"  till  the  worthy  Dean  Gale,  amongst  other  particular  benefactions,  euflered 
the  leases  to  run  out,  palled  down  the  houses,  and  cleaned  this  part  of  the 
Church  from  the  acurf  it  had  contracted  by  the  smoke  proceeding  from  these 
dwellings,  "t 

The  arch  of  entrance  is  pointed,  and  was  altered  between  forty  and  ittj 
years  ago ;  and  an  ancient  clock,  which  stood  over  it,  with  two  wooden  statues 
in  armour  of  the  time  of  Heniy  VII.,  that  struck  the  quarters  on  two  small 

•  MaUioDB  Bxe  tha  solid  spedea  of  masonir  which  divide  the  space  of  ■  window  into 
comportmeiila. 

-I  Cooke's  Topographical  Description  of  Yorkshire. 
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bells,  was  remoTed  at  tbe  aame  time,  aod  the  present  handsome  dial  anb* 
B^tuted.  The  second  story  has  lancet  windons;  and  the  third,  nbich  is 
cronned  with  a  pediment,  has  a  beautiful  circnlar  rose  or  wheel  window,  one 
of  the  most  splendid  of  the  kind  in  England.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
marigold  window,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  flower.  It  consists  of  three 
concentric  circles,  the  smallest  occupied  with'  six  sireeps ;  the  second  baa 
ttrelre  oolnmns,  surmounted  b;  trefoil  arches,  disposed  in  the  manner  of  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel ;  and  the  third  has  tnenty-fbur  similar  arches  disposed  in 
the  same  manner. 

Above  this  is  a  triangular  window,  and  the  apex  is  surmounted  by  a  small 
^ire,  commonly  called  tlie  Fiddler't  turret,  from  a  small  effigy  of  a  fiddler 
which  crowns  it.  This  effigy  was  removed  from  some  other  part  of  the  build- 
ing, and  placed  here.  The  aisles  have  lancet  windows,  and  the  general  stylo 
of  the  decorations  correspond  with  the  centre.  The  west  side  of  the  south 
entrance  is  disfigured  by  a  plain  irregular  building  of  two  stones,  now  used 
as  the  Wm  Office  at  the  Diocese.  The  low  buildings  on  the  east  of  the  same 
mtrance  are  vestries  and  out  ofBces  of  the  Church.  They  were  formerly 
chantries,  and  one  of  them  was  known  as  Archbishop  de  la  Zoache's  Chapel, 
already  noticed.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  in  the  many  improvements  which 
of  late  years  have  been  made  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Minster, 
that  these  excrescences,  which  are  of  a  different  style  of  architecture,  and  at 
TariaQcewiththescopeanddesignofthenobleedifice,  and  which  consequently 
deform  it,  have  been  allowed  to  continue.  Were  it  net  for  these  erections, 
the  spectator  would  be  presented  with  a  clear  and  unbroken  coup  d'mU  of  the 
Cathedral,  incomparable  in  magnificence  and  extent. 

The  North  Trangept  exhibits  the  finished  neatness  and  plainness  of  the 
first  period  of  the  pointed  style.  The  walls  both  of  the  aisle  and  doorway 
are  finished  wi^i  a  block  comioe,  with  enriched  mouldings  and  plain  parapet. 
The  windows  are  narrow  and  acutely  pointed,  and  bnttresses  are  attached  to 
the  [den,  having  angular  pedimental  caps.  The  turrets  at  the  angles  seem 
unfinished,  as  they  are  left  without  spires  or  pinnacles,  and  the  point  of  the 
gable  ends  abruptly,  without  any  decoration.  The  north  front  commences 
with  a  low  blank  arcade,  or  a  series  of  arches  with  trefoil  heads.  Above  the 
arcade  is  a  fine  window  of  five  long  dngle  lancet  lights ;  and  higher  up  still 
is  anotlier  of  a  like  number  of  lights;  both  of  unequal  height.  The  west 
aisle  has  a  double  lancet  window,  which  is  finished  with  a  raking  cornice. 
The  end  of  the  eastern  aisle  is  built  against  by  the  vestibule  of  the  Chapter 
House.  Some  years  ago  this  front  was  partiaUy  restored,  and  portions  ii  it 
were  considerably  altered. 
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The  Choir  19  io  the  same  stylo  bs  the  nave,  though  of  a  Iftter  period.  On 
each  side,  about  midivEiy,  is  a  projection  above  the  side  aisles,  called  the 
LtaU  Transfpt,  with  a  lofty  window  rising  from  the  middle  of  the  aisle  to 
nearly  the  top  of  the  choir,  and  also  with  wiodowe  over  the  side  aisles.  This 
transept  projects  do  further  thau  the  walls  of  the  aisle.  This  transept  has 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  square  tower,  though  not  carried  higher  than 
the  walls  of  the  nave.  At  tbo  angles  are  double  buttresses,  ending  io  pin- 
nacles, and  in  the  dank  walls  aboTe  the  aisles  are  windows  to  correspond 
with  the  others.  The  space  between  the  great  and  little  transept  is  in  three 
divisions,  with  windows  filled  with  tracery  of  an  el^ant  but  more  regular 
design  than  the  navei  the  buttresses  are  crowned  with  pinnacles,  and  the 
finish  to  the  walls  is  similar  to  the  nave.  The  foiir  divisions  eastward  of 
this  transept  are  uniform  with  those  before  described,  except  that  the  cleres- 
tory windows  are  fronted  with  open  screens  of  beautiful  stone  work,  which 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  unglazed  windows.  This  feature  is  peculiar  to 
this  Cathedral  in  England,  hnt  it  occurs  in  some  of  the  continental  Churches. 
The  large  pinnacles  of  the  buttresses  on  the  south  side  of  this  part  of  the 
choir  have  been  recently  restored,  together  with  the  parapet  and  the  outer, 
mouldings  and  finiala  of  the  windows.  The  great  east  window  has  a  similar 
screen-work  before  it,  towards  the  interior.  The  cornice  under  the  battle- 
ments is  more  perfect  towards  the  eastern  parts,  and  exhibits  beaotiful  foliage. 
The  spouts  are  sculptured  with  bold  projecting  figures,  through  which  the 
watei  is  conTejed  from  the  roofs. 

The  Eastern  Front,  which  is  extremely  beautiful,  is  divided  by  buttressea 
into  three  portions,  answering  to  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  buttresses  are 
adorned  with  niches,  pedestals,  and  canopies,  formerly  filled  with  statues, 
but  now  empty.  The  north  and  south  buttressess  are  octagonal,  and  con- 
tain staircases.  The  great  east  window  in  the  centre  is  of  the  most  magni- 
nificent  propordons,  and  unrivalled  workmanship.  Pugin,  the  celebrated 
architect,  considered  it  the  finest  window  in  the  world.  It  is  divided  in 
breadth  by  mullious  into  nine  divisions,  which  are  made  by  transoms  into 
three  tiers  of  lights,  and  the  head  is  occupied  by  three  sub-arches,  and  a 
number  of  minute  compartments.  Over  the  lofty  arch  is  a  fine  sweeping 
<^ee  moulding,  with  foliage  canopy,  remarkable  for  its  fine  curve  and  lofl; 
termination.  Above  the  canopy  is  some  highly  elaborate  and  beautiful 
tabernacle  work,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  sqnare  turret,  with  a  crocheted  finial. 
The  aisles  have  windows  of  three  lights  of  a  corresponding  character,  and 
similar  in  finish  to  the  centre.  The  statue  in  the  niche,  immediately  over 
the  point  of  the  window,  is  supposed  to  represent  Archbiebop  Thoresby,  the 
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builder  of  this  part  of  tbe  fabric.  The  figure,  which  is  robed  and  seated, 
holds  in  its  left  hand  the  model  of  a  Chnrch,  and  points  to  the  window  with 
its  right.  In  the  niches  in  the  extreme  angular  huttresses  were,  formerlj, 
statues  of  Vavasour  and  Percy,  who  bestowed  the  stone  and  timber  for  the 
building.  The  seventeen  heads  at  the  base  of  the  great  window  represent 
Our  Saviour  (the  centre  one),  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  some  of  the  ancient 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  north  and  south  aisles  of  the  choir  pretty  much 
correspond,  except  that  the  front  of  the  latter  is  disfigured  by  the  addition  of 
the  before  mentioned  vestries. 

The  Great  Central  or  LanUm  Tmcer,  rises  from  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transept,  and  surmounts  the  whole  Cathedral.  "  This  magnificent 
erection,"  writes  Britten,  "  bears  evident  marks  of  the  Tudor  style.  On  each 
of  its  four  sides  are  two  large  windows,  with  two  tiers  of  muUions  bounded  on 
each  side  by  compartmented  buttresses.  The  battlements  are  richly  per- 
forated." Drake  says  that  "  tradition  assures  us  it  was  meant  to  be  carried 
much  higher,  by  a  spire  of  wood,  covered  with  lead  on  the  top  of  it ;  but  the 
foundation  was  found  too  weak  for  such  a  superstructure,"  and  recent  dis- 
coveries have  tended  to  strengthen  this  opinion.  Great  fault  has  been  found 
with  this  tower,  because  it  is  not  surmounted  by  pinnacles,  as  are  the  other 
parts  of  the  Cathedral ;  but  this  defect  is  in  some  sort  compensated  for  by 
the  massive  appearance  which  the  absence  of  pinnacles  give  it.  The  top  is 
reached  hy  a  spiral  staircase  of  373  steps,  and  the  labour  of  ascending  is  well 
repaid  by  the  view  that  it  affords  of  the  country  for  many  miles  round.  The 
highest  point  of  this  tower  is  313  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  65  feet  in 
breadth,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  massive  tower  in  England.  In  the  year 
1666,  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  turret  of  wood  was  erected, 
covered  with  lead  and  glazed,  on  the  top  of  it.  This  was  to  put  lights  into 
upon  occasion,  to  serve  as  a  beacon  to  alarm  the  country,  in  case  the  Hol- 
landers or  French,  with  both  which  powers  we  were  then  at  war,  should 
attempt  to  land  on  our  coasts. 

Interiob. — On  entering  the  Cathedral  from  the  west  end,*  the  vastness 
of  its  dimensions,  the  justness  of  its  proportions,  and  the  chaste  simplicity 
and  beauty  of  the  arrangement,  produce  an  intense  impression  of  grandeur. 
Architecture  perhaps  never  prodaced,  nor  can  imagination  easily  conceive  a 
vista  of  greater  sublimity  and  magnificence  than  that  which  is  seen  from  this 
entrance.     The  spectator  has  before  him  a  perspective  of  upwards  of  five 

•  The  priadpal  entrsnoe  to  tbe  Cnth? dral  is  at  the  -west  trout,  but  it  is  now  used  onlj 
at  faoeniJs,  or  the  reception  or  an  Archbisbop,  in  solemn  procession  for  enUironizalion; 
or  in  eases  of  visits  Eroin  loyti  or  very  distingnished  perBonnges. 
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bandrd  feet,  the  continuitj  of  the  TaultiDg  broken  in  a  pleadng  manner 
about  the  centre  of  the  lantern  tower.  In  contemplating  this  BpaciouB  nave, 
witb  ite  beautiful  columns,  and  ceiling  groined  and  ribbed,  the  beholder  ma; 
&ncy  himself  within  a  superb  avenue  of  lofty  trees,  whose  upper  branches 
are  elegantl;  intertwined  in  an  endless  variety  of  complicated  combinations. 
He  views  the  grand  design  with  increasing  attention,  and  soon  becomes 
imbued  with  other  sentiments  than  those  of  mere  admiration  of  the  building, 
as  a  superb  specimen  of  the  almost  nnlimited  extent  to  which  the  exertionB 
of  human  science  may  be  carried.  Worldly  considerations  are  rapidly  swept 
away  to  make  room  for  ideas  of  greater  solemnity.  Another  fine  point  of 
obBervation  is  beneath  the  central  tower.  Here  may  at  once  be  seen  the 
lengthened  aisles  and  lofty  columns ;  the  statuary  screen,  which  divides  the 
nave  and  choir,  and  the  several  painted  windows.  To  describe  the  effect 
which  this  grand  scene  must  produce  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  must  un- 
avoidably be  to  do  it  injusUoe.  It  must  be  experienced  to  be  felt  and  under- 
stood, for  ho  is  now  within  the  sacred  walls  of  one  of  those  gnind  Chnrchca, 
which,  as  ^yha^ton  observes,  are  of  wonderful  mechanism,  constructed  on 
principles  of  inexplicable  architecture,  and  posaesaing  a  tendency  to  impress 
the  soul  with  sensations  of  awe  and  religious  veneration. 

The  elevation  of  the  nave  is  in  three  heights  or  stories,  as  is  usual  in  most 
Cathedrals.  It  is  separated  from  the  side  aisles  by  long  ranges  of  finely  dus- 
tered  columns,  of  which  the  central  shafts  rise  to  the  roof,  and  the  othen 
support  a  series  of  graceful  arches  ia  the  Early  Pointed  style,  chastely  and 
appropriately  enriched.  The  capitals  are  ornamented  with  leaves,  and  the 
mouldings  of  the  arches,  which  form  the  first  story  of  the  elevation,  and  the 
other  architectural  details,  though  rather  plain,  have  a  most  pleasing  effect. 
The  Tr^orUm,  or  second  story,  consists  of  five  lofty  narrow  trefoiled  arches, 
with  acute  angular  canopies,  and  an  open  screen  runs  in  front  of  it.  This 
division  of  the  height  of  the  nave  is  in  a  manner  united  with  the  third  or 
clerestory.  The  latter  contains  a  noble  range  of  windows,  divided  by  slender 
mullions  into  five  lights,  having  in  the  crown  of  the  arch  a  circular  light, 
filled  with  quatrefoil  tracery.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  clerestory  windows 
have  a  oonaiderable  quantity  of  stained  glass,  chiefly  shields  of  arms,  Ac. 
In  the  Bpandrils  of  the  principal  arches  are  shields,  carved  with  various  coats 
of  arms  in  relief.  Those  on  the  North  Side  are  the  arms  of  the  families  of 
Vavasour,  Boos,  Percy,  Greystock,  I.atimer,  Vero  Earls  of  Oxford,  Beau- 
champ  Earls  of  Warwick,  Bohun  Earls  of  Hereford,  Aymer  do  Valence  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  Cobbam,  Ulphus,  and  Ferrers.  On  the  South  SUU,  Vavasour, 
and  Percy,  Warren  Earls  of  Surrey,  Wake,  Derereuj,  Beresby,  Do  Mawley 
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Lords  of  DoQcaster,  Clare  EarU  of  Gloucester,  Bek  of  Eresby,  Royal  Arms 
of  England,  and  those  of  a  Prince  of  Wales.  Each  of  the  centre  compart- 
ments of  every  division  of  the  second  story  formerly  contained  a  statue,  of 
which  only  five  now  remain.  The  moat  perfect  is  in  the  fifth  difisioD  from 
tfaa  west,  on  the  south  side,  which  represents  St.  George ;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  is  a  large  wooden  dragon,  which  served  as  a  lerer  to  lift  the  cover  of 
the  old  font. 

The  vaulted  ceiling  is  of  wood,  plainly  groined ;  the  bosses  being  carved 
with  incidents  in  scriptural  history,  or  device  in  relief.  The  present  roof  was 
erected  in  1841,  the  whole  of  the  previous  one  having  been  burnt  in  the  dis- 
astrous fire  of  1840.  Formerly  the  groins  and  knots  were  enriched  witli 
paints  and  gold. 

The  aisles  are  ornamented  in  a  style  equally  splendid  with  the  nave. 
They  are  lighted  by  an  elegant  range  of  windows,  each  of  three  lights,  with 
quatrefoiled  circles  and  tracery.  Below  each  window  are  several  upright 
compartments,  divided  by  buttresses,  ending  in  pinnacles.  A  triple  cluster 
of  columns,  uniform  with  those  of  the  main  pillars,  is  attached  to  the  piers 
between  the  windows,  and  these  in  part  sustain  the  vanlts,  which  are  of  stone, 
groined  with  arches  and  cross  springers.  An  arched  doorivay  in  the  north 
aisle  formerly  led  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  S^idchre,  or  of  St.  Sepulchre, 
OS  it  is  commonly  called,  built  by  Archbishop  Boger,  and  long  since  destroyed. 
Over  this  doorway  are  two  shields,  chained  with  the  arms  of  Old  France  am) 
England,  and  between  these,  on  the  point  of  the  arch,  is  a  mutilated  statue 
of  the  Blessed  Yiigin  and  Divine  Child,  standing  on  a  pedestal,  but  the  upper 
part  of  the  figures  are  now  gone ;  and  near  this  are  two  angels  in  alto  relievo, 
the  hoods  of  which  have  disappeared.  A  little  beyond  this  doorway  is  an 
altar  tomb,  which  is  attributed,  but  without  foundation,  to  Archbishop  Roger. 
The  large  doors  of  the  central  entrance  ore  separated  by  a  slender  pier, 
adorned  with  a  beautiful  smalt  niche  and  canopy;  over  which  is  a  circular 
compartment  glazed  and  ornamented  with  tracery ;  and  on  each  side  is  an 
escutcheon  of  arms,  one  assigned  to  Edward  II.,  and  the  other  to  the  Saxon 
Prince  Ulphns.  Od  each  side  of  this  door  are  two  series  of  niches  resembling 
the  stall  work  in  the  aisles,  which,  with  the  doorway,  entirely  fill  up  the 
cespa  beneath  the  great  west  window. 

Two  series  of  niches,  with  pedestals  for  statues  and  angular  canopies,  oc- 
cupy the  jambs  of  the  window,  aad  the  rest  of  the  wall  below  the  vault  is 
ornamented  with  upright  panels ;  so  that  every  portion  of  the  wall  from  the 
pavement  to  the  ceiling  is  tastefully  covered  with  ornament,  and  the  side 
divisions  which  occupy  the  towers,  partake  of  the  same  kind  of  sculptured 
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vork.  Above  the  arcbes  of  the  doonvaja  are  reliefe  representiog,  on  tfae 
north  side,  the  subject  of  a  fox  chase ;  and  on  the  sonth,  a  combat  between  a 
hnigbt  and  an  anconth  lookiog  ammol.  The  relief  in  one  of  the  qnatrefoil 
panels  on  the  latter  door,  represents  Sampson  tearing  open  the  jsns  of  a  lion, 
whilst  the  faithless  Ddilah  behind  him  is  cutting  off  his  hair.  The  reli^ 
which  accompanies  it,  as  well  as  thoee  in  the  qnatrefoils  of  the  north  door, 
are  aointelligible.     The  towers  are  cut  off  from  view  b;  phun  floors  of  wood. 

The  Pavement  is  a  mosaic  pattern  on  the  grandest  scale,  but  as  has 
already  been  obserred,  it  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  architecture  of  the 
church.  The  old  pavement,  which  was  removed  in  1736,  was  marked  with 
circles  supposed  to  point  out  the  stations  of  the  dignitariea  of  the  ohnrch  in 
the  Micient  processions.  ' 

The  Transept,  which  is  also  in  the  Early  Pointed  style  of  architecture, 
consists  of  three  aisles ;  the  nave  or  lai^est  aisle,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  church,  shows  three  stories  in  elevation,  the  first  coasists  of  large 
pointed  arches,  springing  from  piers  set  about  with  numerous  dustcred 
columns.  The  second  story  shows  a  large  circular  arch,  divided  into  two 
others,  which  in  like  manner  are  subdivided  into  smaller  ones;  and  the 
clerestory  consists  of  an  arcade  of  acntely  pointed  arches  of  equal  height, 
three  in  each  division  being  pierced  to  admit  light  The  south  transept  is 
three  lays  or  arches  in  length  from  the  centre  tower,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  columns  and  arches  exhibit  different  styles  of  proportion  and  orna- 
ment. The  two  bays  nearest  the  tower  are  filled  up  with  masonry,  as  a 
support  to  the  piers  of  that  massive  structure.  The  present  vaulted  and 
grained  ceiling  is  of  wood,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  greater  profusion  of 
intersections  and  bosses  than  the  nave.  The  ceiling  was  originally  much 
lower,  but  when  the  arch  which  supports  the  great  tower  was  erected,  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  the  ceiling  of  the  transepts  to  a  corresponding  height. 
The  tustes  have  lancet  windows  without  tracery,  in  pairs,  the  dados  being 
ornamented  with  trefoil  arches  in  blank.  The  vaulted  roof  of  stone  resembles 
that  in  the  aisles  of  the  great  nave.  The  interior  of  the  south  front  is  pecu- 
liarly grand.  The  large  circular  window  at  the  top,  and  the  three  middle 
windows  are  very  fine.  The  north  arm  of  the  transept  is  more  regular  than 
the  south.  Its  principal  feature  is  the  elevation  of  the  north  end,  which 
contains  the  window  of  five  lancet  lights  called  the  Fwc  Sitten,  ^m  a  tra- 
dition that  the  patterns  of  the  several  divisions  were  wrought  in  tapestry  by 
five  sister  nuns,  and  presented  to  the  church.  When  viewed  from  the  south 
end  the  effect  of  this  window  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  great  east  window. 
One  of  the  plain  vrindows  at  the  end  of  the  west  aisle  of  this  transept  was 
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thtt  tbroogb  which  the  fiuiaUc  lunatic  Jonathan  Martin  made  his  eacape, 
after  firing  the  choir  in  1829.  Tlie  door  through  the  eastern  vail,  at  present 
opening  inlo  the  yard,  is  sapposed  to  have  formerly  commnnicated  with  a 
Chapter  Honae  oMer  than  the  present  one.  The  east  aisle  of  this  transept 
was  formorl;  a  Chapel  dedicated  to  St  Nicholaa,  founded  by  Richard  de 
Chester,  Canon  of  the  Church  in  1340.  The  baptismal  font  stands  at  the 
end  of  the  western  aisle  of  the  sonth  arm  of  the  transept  It  is  a  large  circoJar 
basia  of  dark  shell  marble,  not  remarkable  for  any  curious  workmanehip. 

2^  Central  Toner  is  supported  by  four  massive  piers,  surmounted  by 
■mailer  columns.  From  these  piers  spring  four  el^antly  pointed  arches, 
nearly  one  hundred  feet  high,  above  which  is  a  gallery  in  design  closely  ro- 
Btmbling  the  stall  work  in  the  aisles  of  the  nave ;  and  this  is  surmounted 
by  eight  lofty  windows,  two  in  each  wall,  measuring  forty-five  feet  in  length. 
The  gnnned  ceiling  of  wood,  which  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  from  the 
ground,  asaimilales  with  the  nave  \  the  centre  boss  contains  email  statues 
of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  a  church  between  them,  and  on  four  knots 
round  about  are  oherubims  with  their  wings,  as  mentioned  in  one  of  Ezekiel's 
visions,  having  on  them  the  face  of  a  man.  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle.  In 
the  spandrils  of  the  beautiful  arches  of  this  tower  arc  shields,  charged  as 
follows : — On  the  east  the  pallium,  the  papal  insignia  of  Archiepiscopal  au- 
thority, and  the  arms  of  St.  Wilfrid;  on  the  north  tlie  arms  assigned  to  the 
Saxon  Kings  Edwin  and  Edmund  die  martyr ;  on  the  south  the  peculiai 
arms  of  the  See,  and  those  of  Walter  Skirlaw,  the  great  benefactor  of  this 
put  of  the  building ;  and  on  the  west  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  with 
the  arms  of  England  emblazoned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  th« 
tower  was  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  or  Henry  VI.,  who  were 
the  first  that  altered  the  old  French  l>eariiig.  Nothing  finer  than  the  interior 
of  the  lantern  can  bo  imagined ;  the  windows  are  of  a  size  sufficient  to  fill 
the  whole  interior  with  a  brilliant  light,  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  im- 
mense height  of  the  vaulting  fills  the  mind  with  a  feeling  of  vastoess  not 
easily  forgotten.    The  tower  forms  a  magnificmt  vestibule  to  the  choir. 

The  Btone  Organ  Screen,  which  stands  between  the  two  easternmost  piers 
of  the  tower,  and  divides  the  nave  from  the  choir,  is  a  curious  and  elaborate 
{dece  of  workmuiship,  the  history  of  which  is  not  precisely  known.  The 
doorway  in  the  screen,  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  and  which  is  not 
exactly  in  the  centre,  is  a  pointed  arch,  the  jambs  having  attached  columns 
vrith  leaved  capitals,  with  an  t^ee  canopy  terminated  with  a  crocketed  finjaj. 
In  this  doorway  is  an  iron  gate  of  cniious  design.  There  are  also  corres- 
ponding gates  at  the  entranco  to  Hm  side  aisles  of  tJie  choir.     These  gates 
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were  formerly  of  wood.  Tbo  weatem  face,  or  exterior  of  tbe  screen,  is  com- 
posed of  fifteen  compartments,  containing  a  aeries  of  richly  canopied  niches, 
in  which  are  placed  on  elegant  pedestals  the  statues  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
ranged  in  chronological  order,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VI,,  in 
their  ancient  regal  costume.  I'he  name'  of  each  statue  is  inscribed  on  its 
pedestal  in  Latin.  Above  the  niches  are  narrow  shrines  richly  canopied,  and 
containing  two  rows  of  small  bnt  elegant  iuU  length  winged  figures,  repre- 
senting the  angelic  choir;  and  above  the  rich  tabernacle  work  is  a  row  of 
demi-angels.  This  screen  is  gorgeous  in  tbe  extreme,  the  bands  of  delicate 
tracery  with  which  it  is  adorned  are  most  elaborately  sculptured.  It  would 
seem  that  the  artist  was  determined  to  charge  every  part  with  ornament, 
and  to  exert  the  fullest  latitude  of  fancy  in  giving  variety  and  intricacy  to 
its  complicated  members. 

The  statues  of  the  Kings  are  nearly  of  tbe  natural  size.  There  are  seven 
figures  on  the  north  side  and  eight  on  the  south  side,  viz. : — North  Side — 
William  I.,  William  II.,  Henry  I.,  Stephen,  Henry  11.,  Richard  I.,  and 
John.  South  Side— Henry  III.,  Edward  I.,  Edward  n.,  Edward  III., 
Richard  H.,  Henry  TV.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI.  The  niche  filled  by  the 
statue  of  Henry  VI.  was  long  occupied  by  one  of  James  I,  Tradition  reports 
that  this  niche  was  originally  filled  by  a  statue  of  "  that  weak,  bat  reputedly 
pious  Monarch,"  Henry  VL,  and  that  it  was  taken  down  to  "  prevent  the 
stnpid  adoration  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,"  who  commiserated  the 
misfortunes  of  that  ill-fated  King  to  a  very  great  extent.  "  But  it  is  more 
probable,"  writes  Mr.  Bainea,  "that  it  was  his  successor  Edward  IV.,  who, 
heing  the  sun  of  the  political  firmament,  became  the  object  of  adoration,  and 
that  to  him  the  homage  of  courtly  devotion  was  offered  by  removing  the 
Statue  of  his  rival.  For  some  ages,"  the  same  writer  continues,  "  the  place 
remained  unoccapied,  but  on  the  visit  of  James  I.  to  York,  he  was  compli- 
mented hj  being  placed  in  the  empty  ceU."*  Dr.  Milner  conjectures  that 
this  screen  was  taken  from  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey  in  this  City,  that 
it  lay  at  the  Manor  Palace  for  many  years,  that  King  James  I.  presented  it 
to  tbe  Cathedral,  and  that  in  compliment  to  him  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
placed  the  statue  in  the  vacant  niche.  The  statue  of  James  has  been  trans-' 
ferred  to  Hipon  Minster,  and  the  present  well  executed  fignie  of  Henry  VI., 
the  work  of  Mr.  Michael  Taylor,  a  native  artist,  was  set  up  during  tbe 
present  centuiy.  From  the  statue  of  this  Monarch  having  been  the  last  of 
-the  series,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  screen  was  executed  towards  the  end 

•  Guetteer  of  Yorkshire,  vol.  u.,  p.  89. 
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of  his  reign.  Many  of  the  amaller  parts  of  the  screen  have  been  restored  by 
Bemasconi.  Above  this  screen,  and  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  rood, 
or  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  of  Our  Saviour,  is  the  organ.  After  the 
fire  in  18S9,  it  was  proposed  to  place  the  organ  aud  screen  further  eastward, 
80  aa  to  bring  more  into  sight  the  magnificent  pilhirs  that  support  the  central 
tower,  but  so  much  opposition  was  made  to  it,  that  the  plan  was  abandoned. 
The  Choir. — It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  solemn,  beau- 
tiful, or  gorgeous  than  this  division  of  the  Church,  with  its  immense  east 
window,  el^ant  altar  screen,  pulpit  throne,  and  tabcrnacl& carvings  over  the 
stalls,  when  viewed  from  the  archway  under  the  organ.  The  architecture  of 
the  choir  is  more  ornamental  in  its  character  than  that  of  the  nave,  although 
the  general  style  of  the  decoration  is  similar.  The  roof,  which  is  wood,  is 
loftier,  and  more  intricately  groined,  and  the  bosses  are  more  numerous,  than 
the  nave,  and  an  elegant  kind  of  festoon  work  descends  from  the  capitals  of 
the  pillars,  from  which  the  vaulting  springs.  The  side  elevation  of  the  great 
or  central  aisles  of  this  portion,  Ulte  the  other  parts  of  the  edifice,  is  made  into 
three  storiea.  The  principal  areade  differs  but  little  from  the  nave ;  aud  the 
intervals  between  the  arches  are  embellished  with  shields  of  armorial  bearings. 
The  openings  of  the  triforium,  or  gallery  story,  consists  of  a  series  of  five 
cinquefoiled  arches,  with  canopies  and  crocketed  finials,  divided  in  the  centre 
by  horizontal  transoms ;  and  a  stone  rail  in  front  forms  a  protection  to  the 
persons  who  may  be  stationed  there.  In  the  clerestory  is  a  beautiful  range 
of  windows  of  five  lights,  with  cinquefoiled  heada,  having  the  crown  of  the 
arch  enriched  with  elegant  tracery.  The  walls  of  the  aisles  of  the  choir  are 
panelled,  and  enriched  with  tracery  corresponding  with  the  character  of  the 
windows.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  have  three  lights,  with  perpendicular 
divisions  in  the  heads  of  the  arehes,  but  the  design  is  far  less  elegant  than 
the  nave.  The  same  simple  stone  roof,  which  covers  the  aisles  of  the  nave, 
is  used  in  these  aisles.  The  introduction  of  the  smaller  transept  does  not 
break  the  continuity  of  the  great  arcade,  but  the  only  part  in  which  it  entera 
into  the  design,  is  at  the  clerestory;  the  window,  with  its  gallery,  being 
omitted,  and  a  panelled  breast-work  placed  on  the  cornice  over  the  point  of 
the  arch,  thus  allowing  a  view  of  the  loftj  window  and  handsome  groined 
ceiling  of  this  singular  append^e  to  be  obtained  from  the  choir.  The  efTect 
of  this  tcansept,  when  viewed  from  near  the  pulpit,  is  remarkably  beautiful. 
The  shields  of  arms  in  the  choir  are  as  follows : — Souih  Side — Cross  of  St 
George,  the  Saxon  Monarehs  Edward  the  Confessor,  Edwin  and  Oswald; 
Mortimer,  Ulphus,  and  Percy ;  the  same  quartering  Lucy,  Scrope,  Skirlaw, 
Boos,  Neville  Earls  of  Westmorland,  the  City  of  Tork,  Montague  Earls  of 
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Salisburj,  Beftncbamp  Eark  of  Warwick,  Lacy,  and  tho  HoTal  Arms  of 
England,  anterior  U  Henry  V.  North  Side — Varaaour,  Neville,  Danby  or 
Fitzhugh,  St.  William,  badges  of  the  See  of  St.  Wilfrid,  Emblema  of  the 
Passion  of  oni  Lord,  Greystock,  Ladmer,  Clifford  Earls  of  Cumberland, 
Bohnn  Earls  of  Hereford,  tbe  Royal  Anns  of  England,  a  Prince  of  Wales, 
LoDgespe^  Earls  of  Salisbury.  Littls  Transept  South — Dacte,  Beanchamp, 
Percy,  and  Vavasour ;  North — CUfibrd,  Latimer,  Danby,  Pollington,  Nerille, 
and  Scrope. 

Behind  the  present  altar  or  commanion  table,  to  which  is  an  ascent  <4 
fifteen  steps,  is  a  beautiful  stone  screen,  of  Oothia  architecture,  divided  into 
eight  uniform  compartments  by  slender  panelled  buttresses,  terminated  with 
crocketed  pinnacles.  Each  compartment  contains  in  the  lower  division  a 
triple  shrine  of  niches,  and  in  the  upper  an  open  arch,  separate  by  slender 
muUions  into  tbree  divieione,  Burmounted  by  a  square  head  of  which  the 
epandrils  are  pierced  in  quatrefoil  circles ;  and  above  these  is  a  delicate  open 
embattled  parapet.  Tbe  intervals  of  this  exquisitely  wrought  screen  have 
been  filled  with  plate  glass,  aSbrdlng  a  view  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
choir,  and  of  the  superb  east  window.  This  screen,  which  is  forty-nine  feet 
in  length,  and  twenty-eight  feat  high,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  pierced  stone  work  in  England.  Before  the  Reformation  the  high  alter 
stood  one  arch  further  westward,  and  immediately  liehiad  it  was  a  large 
wooden  screen  handsomely  painted  and  gilded,  which  obecnred  the  present 
stone  erection,  and  obstructed  the  view  of  a  gre«t  part  of  the  fine  east  window 
from  the  choir.  At  each  end  of  this  screen  was  a  door,  which  opened  into  a 
email  room  behind  the  altar,  called  the  sanctum  lanctonan,  in  whioh,  anciently, 
the  Archbishop  need  to  robe  at  tiie  time  of  his  enthronization,  and  from 
thence  proceed  to  the  high  altar,  where  he  was  invested  with  the  palUura; 
and  above  it  was  a  galleij,  with  desks  in  the  form  of  battlements,  for  the 
musicians  required  in  the  celebration  of  the  gorgeous  services  of  the  Catholk 
Church.  In  1736  this  wooden  screen  was  pulled  down;  ihe  altar  carried 
back  to  where  it  now  stands ;  and  in  1760  a  piece  of  tapestry  was  removed 
which  hung  before  the  present  screen.  By  these  alteratione  a  view  of  one 
of  the  noblest  lights  in  the  world  has  been  opened,  and  this  magnificent 
stone  screen — esteemed  b;  the  curious  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the 
ohnrch — brought  into  view.    The  altar  railing  is  also  of  cut  stone. 

The  space  between  this  screen  and  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  wss 
formeriy  a  Chapel,  dedicated  to  God,  in  bonour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  com- 
monly called  the  Ladyt  CkapdU,  This  was  the  most  remarkable  of  ths 
many  ^i^tels  which  wece  in  this  church.    It  was  founded  by  Archbishop 
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Tboresby,  who,  aocording  to  Stubbs,  "as  a  trae  respecter  of  the  Tirgin 
Mother  of  God,  adomed  it  irith  wonderful  Bonlpture  and  painting."  At  the 
Beformatlon  the  works  of  art  in  this  Chapel  were  torn  to  pieces  Knd  des- 
troyed. Mr.  Ualph  Thoresby ,  the  northern  antiquarj,  hod  a  large  piece  of 
carred  work,  which,  in  his  Ducabu  Leodientu,  he  tells  us,  was  discovered  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  "  between  two  walls,  in  a  private,  house, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Minster,  and  sold  by  parcels  to  stataaries  and 
others  for  common  nse."  Thoresby  suppoaing  that  piece  of  statuaiy  work  to 
hare  belonged  to  the  Ladye  Chapel,  preserved  it  as  a  great  curiosity,  and  as 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Archbishop  Thoreaby,  his  ancestor ; 
and  bis  regret  for  the  destruction  of  this  curious  Chapel,  makes  him  break 
out  in  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  "A  man  was  famous  as  he  had  lifted  up 
axes  upon  the  thick  tree,  but  now  they  break  down  the  carved  work  thereof 
with  axes  and  hammers."  In  1835  were  found  buried  in  the  premises  of  the 
late  Mr.  Snineard,  surgeon,  in  Precentor's  Court,  opposite  the  western  front 
of  the  Cathedral,  a  beautiful  piece  of  carved  stone  work,  which  is  now  in  the 
Yorkshire  Mnsoum,  and  which  the  Bev.  C.  Wellbebved,  the  learned  Curator 
of  Antiquities,  says  is  most  probably  another  portion  of  the  carved  work  of 
which  Mr.  Thoresby  speaks.  "  But  the  style  and  character  of  these  re- 
mains," he  adds,  "are  clearly  of  a  later  age  than  that  of  Archbishop  Thoresby. 
They  appear  to  have  hdonged  to  a  magnificent  shrine ;  and  such  a  shrine 
■nay  have  been  erected  behind  the  high  altar  in  what  is  usually  denominated 
the  Lady  Chapel;  and  it  may  have  been  one  of  those  which  Henry  Vm., 
during  his  visit  to  York  in  the  year  1641,  ordered  to  be  taken  down.* 
Wherever  it  may  have  been  placed,  and  whenever  removed,  large  portions  of 
it  appear  to  have  been  collected,  and  carefully  concealed  in  his  private  resi- 
dence by  some  one,  who  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  it  might  be  set 
up  again  in  its  original  beauty  in  its  proper  place, "t 

Another  portion  of  one  of  the  niches  of  this  shrine,  which  had  been  long 
affixed  to  the  north-east  side  of  the  exterior  of  CliSbrd's  Tower,  has  been  re- 
cently removed  to  the  Museum ;  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  omftmental  work  of 
the  same  shrine,  which  had  been  placed  several  years  ago  in  the  garden  of 
the  late  Bobert  DrifSeld,  Esq.,  on  the  Mount  without  Micklegate  Bar;  and 
smaller  fragments  of  this  beautiful  work  may  be  seen  inserted  as  ornaments 
in  the  walla  of  several  houses  in  York. 

•  Sea  Mr.  Hnnter'B  "  Account  of  King  HeiH7  ihe  Eighth's  ProgreBB  ia  Torkshire." 
Pnhliabed  in  Idemoirs  illuBtntlive  of  the  Anljq.  of  Tork  b;  the  Arcbteol.  Ineticute. 
t  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Antiqoities  in  the  Grounds  of  the  Museum. 
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The  Ladj  Chapel  ia  now  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  number  of  moi^uments 
it  contains.  The  north  side  of  it  (the  east  end  of  the  north  tusle  of  the  choir, 
was  formerly  a  Chapel  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Stephen;  and  on  its  south 
side  was  the  Chapel  of  AU  Saints.  In  Dodsworth's  Collections,  printed  in 
Stephen's  additional  yolumes  to  the  Monasticon;  and  in  Torre's  Manuscripts 
will  be  found  a  catalogue  of  the  numeroua  Chantries  of  this  Church,  with  the 
names  of  their  founders,  original  endowments,  annual  value,  &c. 

The  elaborate  design  of  the  great  East  Window  is  streagthened  internally 
by  a  series  of  mullions  placed  at  a  short  distance  from,  and  exactly  agreeing 
with  those  which  contain  the  glazing.  This  is  peculiar  to  the  present  Chnrch. 
Upon  the  second  transom  runs  a  gallery,  fronted  by  a  parapet,  pierced  with 
upright  cinquefoil  divisions,  and  from  which  an  excllont  view  of  the  whole 
iuterior  of  the  Church  may  be  obtained.  The  dados  of  this  window,  as  well 
as  of  those  at  the  extremitiee  of  the  usles  are  richly  panelled,  and  the  jambs 
are  ornamented  with  niches.  The  pavement  of  the  choir,  incliidiug  the  Lady 
Chapel,  ia  beautifully  relaid  in  mosaic. 

The  furniture  of  the  choir  is  of  the  most  magnificent  description.  The 
design  of  the  oak  pews  and  ornaments  is  very  nearly  a  counterpart  of  those 
destroyed  in  18S9.  The  prebendal  stalls,  which  range  on  both  sides  as  far 
as  the  throne  and  the  pulpit,  are  twenty  in  number,  and  there  are  six  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance  under  the  organ.  These  stalls  are  of  oak,  richly  carved, 
and  surmounted  with  canopies  of  tabernacle  work.  The  names  of  many  of 
the  prebends  to  which  they  belong,  are  placed  over  them  in  carved  oak  letters. 
The  seats  or  mwrwas  are  curioualy  carved.*  The  Dean  occupies  the  first 
stall  on  the  right,  the  Precentor  the  first  oil  the  left.  The  desks  below  the 
stalls  for  the  vicars  choral  and  choristers,  are  panelled  in  unison  with  the 
upper  works.  At  the  east  end  of  the  stalls  are  the  Cathedra,  or  Archbishop's 
throne,  and  the  pulpit,  opposite  to  each  other,  both  elaborately  ornamented. 
In  the  middle  of  the  choir  is  a  reading  desk,  inclosed  with  taberuacle  work ; 
and  on  tho  north  side  is  a  brazen  eagle,  from  which  the  lessons  are  read. 
This  eagle,  which  was  presented  by  Dr.  Cracrofl:  in  1680,  was  saved  with 
some  difficulty  from  U»e  fire  in  1829.     (See  p^e  426). 

•  In  Cathedrals  and  mostftocient  Churches  there  were  stiiUsor/oIdinirMaC' for  those 
who  Eung  in  the  choir ;  and  from  hanco  it  ia  that  eanctUtu  nnd  chorus — the  cfasDcel  and 
ths  choir — are  words  used  to  signify  the  seme  part  of  the  Chnrch.  These  Beats  which 
were  tamed  or  folded  upwards  when  the  aiogers  were  to  stand,  were  called  misererei,  or 
mitericordt,  and  when  in  that  position  they  generall)-  exhibit  some  ourionhly  carved 
groteaqne  figures,  or  alltgorical  designs,  which  form  altogether  a  record,  or  perhaps 
records,  the  key  to  which  is  irrecoTprsbly  lost.  Many  of  the  flgnrea  on  snoh  seats  ap- 
pear to  have  been  copied  from  the  tricks  of  the  ancient  jooalatorB. 
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The  Organ  is  a.  conspicuous  olijoct  on  tlie  top  of  tlie  stone  screen  in  nearly 
the  centre  of  the  Cathedral.  In  1633  King  Chariee  I.  levied  a  fine  of  £1,000. 
upon  Edward  Pajior,  Esq.  (for  some  oSeace  committed  by  that  gentleman), 
and  granted  it  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  varions  purpoBea,  one  of  which 
was  the  procnring  of  a  new  organ.  A  contract  was  accordinglj  entered  into 
with  Robert  Dallam,  of  London,  "  Blacksmith,"  for  a  complete  organ,  which 
cost  £S10.  Bj  the  King's  desire,  this  oi^an  was  placed  on  the  north  side 
of  the  choir,  nearly  opposite  the  Arohbiehop's  throne,  so  that  it  may  not  im- 
pede the  full  view  of  the  entire  Cathedral ;  but  it  was  afterwards  placed  oTSt 
the  stone  screen  by  Archbishop  Lamplngh,  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford.     This  instroment  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  18S9. 

The  present  mi^ificent  organ,  which  is  one  of  the  lai^est  and  most 
powerful  instruments  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  as  we  have  alread;  said,  was 
presented  by  the  Bight  Hon.  and  Ber.  J.  L.  SaviUe,  Earl  of  Scarborough. 
Its  specification  was  composed  by  Dr.  Gamidge,  of  York,  tiie  present  oi^nist, 
and  it  was  bnilt  by  Messrs.  Elliott  and  EiU,  of  London,  in  1837,  and  has 
since  been  considerably  enlarged.*' 

The  ext«rior  of  the  former  instrament  was  difEerent  in  form  from  the 
present,  and  was  decorated  with  gilded  pipes  and  figures.  The  pipes  of  the 
present  organ  ara  bronzed,  and  the  case  is  of  oak,  simply  carved.  Some  of 
the  large  pipes  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir.  During 
the  restoration  of  the  great  nave  of  the  Church,  after  the  fire  of  1840,  a  wall 
of  brick  was  erected  between  the  three  aisles  of  the  nave  and  the  rest  of  the 
Church;  and  by  this  contrivance  the  noise  mado  by  the  workmen  did  not  at 
all  interfere  with  the  nsnal  service  in  the  choir. 

Beneath  the  altar  is  an  ancient  vault  or  Cnjpt,  belonging  to  the  old  choir 
built  by  Archbishop  Roger.  Its  original  extent  cannot  be  ascertained,  as 
the  present  portion  o(  it  is  bounded  by  the  comparatively  modem  work  of  the 
choir,  and  the  sweep  of  the  arches  eastward  is  cut  off  by  the  solid  work  tS 
the  foundation  of  the  altar  screen.  It  is  nearly  square,  and  is  divided  into 
foar  aisles  from  east  to  west,  each  consisting  of  three  arches,  supported  by 
six  cylindrical  columns  five  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  Although  the  general 
characterof  this  portion  of  the  crjpt  is  Norman,  yet  it  is  so  strangely  mingled 
with  architecture  of  a  more  modem  date,  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  may  per- 
haps be  viewed  as  the  workmanship  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.     The 

•  Tbe  great  maoTittl  of  this  splendid  instmment  contuns  131S  pipes,  the  swelliiig 
organ  ],E>86,  the  choir  organ  1^69,  and  the  pedal  organ  200  pipes.  There  are  in  this 
magniflceDt  organ  80  stops  and  8,000  pipes;  it  has  eight  bellows,  eight  couplers,  eight 
eompodtion  pwlala,  and  eight  wind  trook  valves. 
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columns  which  support  the  groined  arches  appear  to  have  been  preserved 
from  an  older  building,  and  put  together  Trith  little  care,  as  the  bases  are  too 
large  for  the  shafts,  and  in  one  instance  a  reversed  capital  is  applied  as  a 
base.  Some  suppose  that  these  columns  formed  a  portion  of  the  Church 
built  in  the  eighth  century,  hj  St.  Wilfrid,  and  were  thus  confusedly  applied 
in  the  rebuilding  the  edifice  after  its  destruction  in  1009.  The  capitals  of 
the  pillara  are  all  octagonal,  five  of  them  being  of  singular  beauty  of  design. 
Professor  Willis  declares  the  crypt  to  be  a  mere  piece  of  patch  work,  made 
during  the  fitting  up  of  the  choir  in  the  fourteenth  century,  out  of  the  old 
materials,  to  support  a  platform  for  the  altar,  and  provide  Chapels  and  altar 
room  beneath  it.  The  pavemcut  is  composed  of  glazed  tiles,  coloured  alter- 
nately blue  and  yellow,  and  of  very  ancient  date.  It  is  recorded  that  before 
the  Reformation  there  were  seven  altars  or  chantries  in  the  crypt,  and  the 
remains  of  three  of  them  are  still  visible.  One  of  these  was  designated  the 
Chantry  at  the  nJtar  of  St.  Mary  in.  cnjptis.  In  the  crypt  ia  a  lavatory  like 
that  at  Lincoln,  but  its  base  is  quite  plain ;  it  has  a  bole  in  tho  centre  for  a 
pipe,  and  the  drain  is  covered  by  a  figure  like  a  monkey  crouching  over  its 
cub.     Id  one  of  the  western  arches  near  the  lavatory  is  a  deep  draw  well. 

Whilst  the  workmen  were  engaged  in  taking  up  the  broken  floor  of  the 
choir  after  the  disastrous  Uro  of  1830,  they  came  in  contact  with  the  top  of 
a  massive  pillar.  This  led  to  a  further  in ves ligation,  and  a  soarch  was  made 
the  whole  length  of  the  choir,  when  the  remains  of  the  Saion  edifice  built 
by  Edwin  or  Oswald,  and  tbe  Norman  choirs  erected  by  Archbishops  Thomas 
and  Roger,  were  discovered.  This  excavation  extends  from  the  western  wall 
of  the  crypt,  under  the  choir,  as  far  as  the  two  great  columns  which  sup- 
ported the  lantern  tower,  and  the  interesting  remains  of  the  ancient  Church 
have  been  arched  over,  and  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  curious.  On 
entering  the  series  of  vaults  which  lead  westward  from  the  crypt,  are  seen 
six  beautiful  piUara  of  tho  Norman  Church  (three  on  each  side)  seven  feet 
long  and  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  capitals  of  some  of  these  pillars  are  curi- 
ously sculptured,  and  from  them  spring  the  mouldings  of  a  groined  vaulting.-  - 
In  the  intennediate  space  between  each  pair  of  these  columns  are  the  bases 
of  two  smaller  cues ;  and  on  the  nortli  side  ia  an  aisle,  at,  the  west  end  of 
which  is  a  very  beautiful  twisted  column,  of  delicate  workmanship.  The 
outer  part  of  the  Church  may  still  he  seen,  the  buttresses  and  walls  being  in 
a  state  of  beautiful  preservation.  Amongst  these  ruins  of  the  Norman 
Church  is  an  ancient  tomb  covered  with  a  largo  slab.  An  ascent  on  the 
westward  leads  into  the  Sason  edifice,  where  we  have  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  tliat  period,  considered  equal  to  auy  in  Englaud.    It  consists 
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of  &  portion  of  Iho  walls  of  the  Cburch.  These  walls,  which  are  composed  of 
limestone  and  sandstone,  are  nearly  six  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  stones  are 
laid  in  the  herring  bone  manner,  forming  courses  eight  inches  thick. 

The  three  extraneous  Chapels  already  referred  to  are  entered  from  the 
south  aisle  of  thechoir.  These  buildings,  originally  built  for  chantry  Cbapels, 
were  begun  by  Archbishop  de  la  Zouch,  to  whom  a  licence  was  granted  for 
that  purpose,  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  on  the  14tb  of  June,  1353.  One  of 
these  Chapels  is  now  used  as  a  Vestry;  another,  since  the  year  IStO,  has 
been  used  as  the  Record  Office  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter;  and  the  third  is 
the  room  in  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  is  held.  In  the  one  used  as  the 
It«cord  Office  is  a  well,  called  St.  Peter's  Welt,  and  chemists  attribute  the 
excellence  of  the  water  to  the  small  portions  of  limestone,  washed  into  it  by 
tfae  rain,  from  the  walls  of  the  edifioe. 

One  of  these  Cbapels  was  formerly  used  as  a  Tremwy,  and  in  it  were  kept 
all  the  rent,  revenues,  grants,  and  charters,  with  the  common  seal  belonging 
to  the  Church ;  and  a  particular  ofEcer  was  appointed  to  inspect  and  take 
care  of  ihem.  In  the  lai^e  inventory*  of  the  riches  belonging  to  this 
Cathedral,  taken  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  is  an  account  of  the  money 
then  in  St.  Peter's  Chest,  which  was  soon  after  seized  upon,  and  the  Irea- 
Burer'a  office  dissolved ;  for  a  very  good  reason,  says  Mr.  Willis,  "  when  all 
the  treasure  was  swept  away,  the  office  of  treasurer  ceased  of  course." 

Relies. — In  the  vestry  several  antique  relics  are  deposited,  the  most  curious 
and  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Horn  of  Ulphvs,  given  with  all  his  property 
to  the  Church  of  St  Peter  of  York.  Ulphus,  son  of  Toraldus,  was  a  Saxon 
Prince  of  Deira,+  who  bequeathed  to  the  Cathedral  all  his  property,  to  bo 
held  by  the  evidence  of  this  horn.  Camden  states  the  occasion  and  form  of 
the  bequest,  as  an  instance  of  a  singular  mode  of  endowment  formerly  used; 
and  Dugdale  relates  respecting  it,  that  "  Ulpbe,  son  of  Thorold,  who  ruled 

■  Ilue  invenloiy  is  given  in  Dngdsle'a  STomutteon,  and  travi  it  we  learn  that  amongst 
. -.tka'Soslly  furniture,  plate,  &a.,  ware  ttMOj  obalices  of  gold,  and  of  sUver,  gilt  and  plain; 
sevantl  caps,  boiea,  censors,  crewits,  salts,  paxea,  ampules,  pectorals,  cmcilixes,  cbrie- 
mstoiias,  candleeticks,  &c.,  of  gold  and  silver.  Copes  of  cloth  of  gold  and  velvet,  BOioe 
embroidered,  others  set  with  pearl.  Several  mitres,  the  best  of  which  contained  53 
pointed  diamonds,  91  sapphires,  and  82  great  pearls.  Among  tlie  relics  are  specified 
some  bones  of  St.  Peter ;  part  of  the  bair  of  St.  William ;  the  arm  of  St.  Wili^ed ;  twa 
thorns  of  the  crown  of  Oar  Saviour;  a  tooth  of  SI.  Appollania ;  part  of  the  brain  of  St. 
Stephen ;  and  a  cloth  stained  with  the  blood  of  Arohbishop  Scrope, 

t  The  word  Deira  is  supposed  lo  be  derived  from  tbo  Saxon  Dear,  ejgnifjing  ictld 
beasts,  with  which  the  woods  in  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Deira,  now  the  northern 
oonnties  (see  page  71)  were  infested. 
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in  the  west  of  Deini,  hj  reason  of  the  difference  which  wks  likely  to  rise 
between  hia  sons,  about  the  sharing  of  his  lands  and  lordships  after  Mb 
death,  resolred  to  make  them  all  alike,  and  thereapon  coming  to  York  with 
that  hom  which  he  used  to  drink,  filled  it  with  wine,  and  before  the  altar  of 
God  and  Saint  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  kneeling,  deroutly  drank  tht 
wine,  and  by  that  ceremony  enfeoffed  this  Church  with  all  his  lands  and 
revenoes."  Several  lands,  part  of  this  donation,  and  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  York,  are  still  held  by  the  Church,  and  are  called  de  Terra  Vlphi.* 
Ae  a  relic  of  Saxon  art  this  bora  is  very  Taluable ;  it  is  made  of  an  elephant's 
tuak,  is  twenty-nine  inches  in  length,  curiously  carved  and  pohshed,  and  was 
originally  ornamented  with  gold  and  mounting.  It  is  said  that  after  the 
surrender  6t  York  to  the  Parliamentarian  army,  in  1S44,  the  hom  was  taken 
from  the  Minster  and  denuded  of  its  golden  appendages,  but  it  was  probably 
stolen  from  the  Chnrch  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  evident  from 
Camden's  remarks,  that  the  hom  was  not  there  when  he  wrote  in  1607.  "I 
was  informed,"  says  he,  "  that  this  great  curiosity  was  kept  in  the  Chnrch 
till  the  last  age."  It  somehow  came  into  tho  possession  of  Thomas  Lord 
Fairfax,  and  his  aucceesor  Henry  Lord  Fairfax  restored  it  to  the  Cathedral. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  redecorated  it  with  brass  instead  of  gold,  and  caused 
a  Latin  inscription  to  be  engraved  upon  it,  which  may  be  thus  translated : — 
"  This  hom,  Ulphus,  Prince  of  tho  western  parts  of  Deira,  originally  gave  to 
the  Churoh  of  St  Peter,  together  with  all  hia  lands  and  revenues.  Henry 
Lord  Fairfax  at  last  restored  it,  when  it  hod  been  lost  or  conveyed  away. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  decorated  it  anew,  aj>.  1676."  A  sculptured  bass 
rehef  of  this  interesting  horn  may  be  seen  above  the  arches  of  the  choir  and 
nave,  in  a  line  with  various  shields  commemorative  of  the  different  bene- 
factors of  the  Cathedral. 

A  curious  oup  or  bowl  is  also  in  the  vestry,  called  Arekbithop  Seropi'i 
Indulgence  Cup.  This  elegant  cup  stands  on  three  feet,  and  is  omamented 
indda  with  the  arms  of  the  Cordwainers'  Company ;  the  rim,  whJoh  is  edged 
round  with  silver  gilt,  has  the  following  inscription : — 

"  Bioharde  arohe  beachope  Scrope  grant  unto  all  tho  that  drinlda  of 

thii  oope  XLti  d«je«  to  pardon. 

Bobert  Oobaon  banhope  mesm  Brant  In  aame  form  Bfeitaaid.  XLti 

dsjM  to  pardon.    Robot  StrensalL 

•  In  ancient  timea  theie  are  Mvanl  initanoee  of  eatates  that  were  passed  withoDt  an; 
writings  at  all,  bj  the  lord's  deliTei;  of  ancb  pledges  as  •  sword,  •  halmst,  •  hom,  a 
enp,  a  bow  or  arrow.  IngnlphUH  (allB  us  tliat  such  grants  were  made  "  merelj  b;  word 
of  moalh,  without  anj  writing  or  paper,  only  bj  the  lord's  deliver;  of  a  sword,  helmet, 
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"Popular  tradition  has  ueaall;  stated,"  sajs  tfae  editor  of  York  (aid  tit 
Enmroru,  "that  this  cap  was  prea^ited  by  Scrope  tu  the  Cordvainer's  Com- 
pany, but  recent  investigation  has  proved  this  to  be  erroneona,  and  it  is 
now  pretty  much  proved  to  have  been  originally  given  to  the  York  guild  of 
Corpus  Christi ;  a  Corporation  which  distinguished  itself  for  the  Bumptnous 
tnanner  in  which  the  inoorponited  trades  and  crafts  of  the  City  celebrated  the 
religious  fesdval  of  Corpus  Christi,  by  the  exhibition  of  pageants  and  miracls 
plays,  which  every  year  attracted  many  persons  of  rank  and  importance  to 
witness  their  representation.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  guild,  this  cap 
passed  into  other  hands,  but  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Cord- 
wainers'  Company  is  unknown.  On  the  dissolution  of  this  Company  in 
1608,  it  was  presented  by  ]Ur.  Hornby  (the  last  master  of  tJie  Company) 
to  the  Cathedral." 

A  largo  silver  crosier,  or  pastoral  staff,  is  also  kept  in  the  vestry,  and  ex- 
hibited to  visitors.  This  crosier  was  given  by  Catherine  of  Portugal,  Queen 
Dowager  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  to  Cardinal  Smith,  her  Confessor,  when 
he  was  nominated  to  the  See  of  York,  by  James  11.,  in  1687.  It  is  re- 
corded that  as  the  Cardinal  was  going  to  the  Cathedral,  in  procession  firom 
the  Catholic  Chapel  established  by  James  in  the  Uanor  Palace,  Lord  Danby, 
(alterwards  Duke  of  Leeds)  wrested  the  crosier  from  him,  and  afterwards 
presented  it  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  It  is  six  and  a  half  feet  in  length, 
weighs  thirteen  pounds,  and  under  the  bend  of  the  crook  are  figures  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour,  as  well  as  the  arms  of  Porti^al  on  one 
side,  and  those  of  the  Prelate  with  a  mitre  and  crosier  surmounted  by  a 
Cardinal's  hat,  on  the  other. 

Whilst  taking  ap  the  old  pavement  in  1786,  the  pastoral  ring  of  Arch- 
bishop Sowel,  who  died  in  1356,  was  found,  consisting  of  a  plain  mby  set  in 
gcdd ;  Archbishop  Greenfield's,  who  died  in  1816,  a  mby  set  in  gold ;  and 
also  that  of  Archbishop  Bowet,  who  died  in  1428.  The  latter  is  a  com- 
position set  it  gold,  bearing  the  motto,  "Honor  et  Joy."  These  rings, 
together  with  three  silver  chalices,  also  found  in  the  graves  of  these  pre- 
lates, are  deposited  in  the  vestry,  as  well  as  an  antique  wooden  head,  found 
on  opening  the  grave  of  Archbishop  Botherham,  who  died  of  the  plague  in 
1600.  As  the  body  of  this  prolate  was  immediately  interred  without  cere- 
mony, it  is  probable  that  at  his  funeral,  which  took  place  when  the  pestilenoe 
was  abated,  a  wooden  effigy,  of  which  this  head  is  a  part,  was  snbstitnted  for 
the  real  corpse.  There  is  also  preserved  the  old  copy  of  the  Bible  with  its 
rhain,  that  was  formeriy  attached  to  a  low  desk  near  the  door  in  the  souUi 
aisle  of  the  choir,  opening  into  the  Minster  Yard. 
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An  aDtiqne  cbair,  said  to  be  coeval  witli  the  Cathedral,  and  in  which 
sereral  of  the  S&zon  Kings  were  crowned,  and  which  was  used  at  the  corooa- 
tion  of  Edward  lY.  and  James  I.,  is  now  placed  within  the  communion  roils. 

The  Wikdows  of  the  Cathedral  are  richly  adorned  with  the  representa- 
tions of  Scriptural  historj',  Saints,  Kings,  trends,  shietds,  &c.,  in  painted 
glass.*  About  one  hundred  of  them  are  embellished  with  ancient  devices, 
whilst  only  six  are  of  modem  date.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  though  the 
choir  was  so  near  being  consumed  in  the  fire  of  18SS,  none  of  the  painted 
glass  vas  materially  impaired ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  damage  to  the 
windows  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  aisles  of  the  nave,  the  same  remark 
may  be  applied  to  that  part  of  the  building  with  reference  to  the  fire  of  18d0. 

The  magnificent  Etwt  WituUnc,  the  greatest  light  in  the  Miaster,  and 
which  for  masonry  and  ancient  glazing  is  unequalled,  consists  of  nine  lights, 
and  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  the  east  end  of  the  choir.  The  height  of 
this  great  window  is  seventy-five  feet ;  it  is  thirty-two  feet  in  breadth ;  and 
is  embellished  with  neariy  two  hundred  sutgocts  from  sacred  history.  "  This 
window,"  says  Drake,  "  may  be  justly  called  the  wonder  of  the  world,  both 
for  masonry  and  glazing; "  and  as  has  already  been  observed,  Mr.  Pugin 
considered  it  the  finest  window  in  the  world.  "  It  is  near  the  breadth  and 
height  of  the  middle  choir.  Tho  upper  part  is  «n  admirable  piece  of  tracery, 
below  which  are  one  hundred  and  seventeen  partitions,  representing  bo  much 
of  Holy  Writ,  that  it  almost  takes  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Bible.  This 
window  was  begun  to  be  glazed  at  the  charge  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
in  1405,  who  had  contracted  with  John  Thornton,  of  Coventry,  glazier,  to 
execute  it"  (See  page  435).  "We  may  suppose  this  man,"  he  continues, 
"  to  have  been  the  best  artist  in  bis  time  for  this  kind  of  work,  by  their 
sending  so  far  for  him ;  and  indeed  the  window  shews  it." 

"  The  east  window  surpasses  all  that  the  pen  can  describe,  or  pencil  pour- 
tray,"  writes  Allen,  "if  we  consider  it  in  the  whole,  as  to  extent,  ingenuity 
of  design,  or  richness  of  execution."  Each  pane  of  glass  is  about  a  yard 
square ;  the  figures  in  general  are  about  two  feet  two  inches  to  two  feet  four 
inches  high,  and  the  heads  are  most  beautifully  drawn.  The  following  is  a 
detuled  description  of  this  window : — 

The  top  contains  a  representation  of  Our  Saviour  in  Heavenly  Glory  sur- 
roanded  by  Angels,  Prophets,  Patriarchs,  Apostles,  Confessors,  and  Mor^'rs. 

•  OIssB  -windowB  ware  not  used  in  England  before  tha  year  0T6.  The  frames  vrere 
aniaU;  Oiled  vith  lattiae  work  or  fine  linen  cloth. — lorn.  Ang.  Sax.,  vol.  iL,  p.  416. 
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Between  thU  and  the  gallery  are  three  partitions,  with  designs  from  the  Old 
Testament,  as  follows: — 

Fine  Partition. — The  1st  campartment  in  this  partitjon  repreBeats  God  cmttjug  tha 
Torld,  with  the  fUlen  angels  beceatb.  3. — The  spirit  of  Qod  dividing  the  vstera.  3. — 
The  herbs  of  the  field.  4.— light  and  darkness.  (^Thii  and  the  prtadeat  pane  letst  to 
have  tun  traiupoeed.)  5. — Birds  and  Fisbes.  Q. — Beasts  and  creeping  things,  vrith 
the  creatian  of  man.  7. — Oodmtli  his  face  like  the  sun  in  glory,  sitting  in  the  middle 
of  his  Creation,  seeing  every  thing  was  good.  8. — Adam  and  Eve  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit  in  Paradise ;  the  serpent  represented  with  its  bead  like  a  beautiful  woman.  9. — 
Ad  Angel  driring  them  oat  of  FsradUe. 

Seeond  Partilion. — 1. — Cain  killing  his  brother  Abel.  3. — Noah  in  his  Ark.  3. — 
Noah  dnmk,  and  his  three  eons.  4. — Building  of  BabeL  6. — Helchizedek  blessing 
Abram.  6. — Isaac  bleasing  .Tacob.  7. — Meeting  of  Jaoob  and  Esau,  8. — Moses  and 
Aaron  joiDiog  hand  in  hand.    0. — Jacob's  bods  shewing  him  Joseph's  blood;  coat. 

Third  Partition. — 1, — Moses  found  by  Pharoah's  daughter.  2. — God  out  of  lie  hush 
calling  Moses.  3. — Mos«E  and  Aaron  before  Fharoah;  the  Rod  turned  into  a  serpent.  ' 
4 — Pharoafa  and  his  host  drowned  in  the  Bed  Sea.  0. — Moses  receiving  the  law  on 
Mount  Sinai.  6. — Moses  rearing  op  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness.  7. — Sampson 
palling  down  (he  house  of  Dagoo  on  himself  and  the  Philistines.  B. — Darid  killing 
Goliab  with  a  sling.    9. — Joab  killing  Absalom  banging  on  the  tree. 

Of  the  ton  partitions  below  the  gallery,  nine  contain  the  principal  sobjecte 
in  the  Book  of  Eefelations,  and  the  last  one  is  occupied  with  representations 
of  difTeient  Ecclesiastic b.  Kings,  &c.,  whose  names  are  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  the  Churh  in  this  part  of  Britain.     They  are  as  follows : — 

Firit  Partition. — 1,  3,  and  3. — SL  John  in  the  caldron  of  oil,  banished  by  the  Em- 
peror Domition,  and  sailing  to  the  island  of  Patmos.  4. — An  Angel  coming  unto  St. 
John,  as  at  his  devotion.  5. — The  Son  of  Man  amidst  the  seven  candlesticks.  0. — The 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia.    7,  8,  and  9. — The  Elders  worshipping  Qod  on  the  throne. 

Second  Partition.— 1 . — Angel  sonnding  a  trumpet.  2.— The  lion  of  the  Tiibe  of 
Jndah,  3. — The  Lamb,  the  Four  Beasts,  and  Elders.  1.— A  Multitnde  following  the 
Lamb.  0. — Tbe  Lamb  opening  first  seal,  tbe  while  horse  and  its  rider  with  a  bow.  8. — 
Lamb  opening  the  second  seal,  Ihe  red  horse  and  its  rider.  7. — The  fourth  seal  opened, 
the  pale  horse  and  death.  8. — The  siith  seal  opened,  sun,  moon,  &c.  0. — The  third 
seal  opened;  the  block  horse,  its  rider,  having  a  balance.  (But  theit,  a»  $everai  oltiert, 
havt  bten  tniiplactd  tiiKt  the  reitoration  of  the  inrulcwi  by  Qencnd  Fairfax). 

Third  Partition. — 1. — Angels  holding  the  four  winds,  and  another  ascending.  1, 2, 3, 
i,  Q,  6. — Angels  and  Elders  about  the  throne.  7, — Opening  the  seventh  seaL  8. — 
Giving  the  seven  angels  trumpets.    9. — The  iUlh  seal,  sonls  nnder  the  allor. 

Fourth  Partilion. — I,  2,  3. — Angels  Bonnding.  i. — Locusts  like  men.  6. — Our  Sa- 
vionr  with  a  Lamb,  the  four  Evangelists,  and  a  book  sealed  with  seven  seals.  0. — 
Annies  of  horse.  7.— The  Angel  opening  the  book.  8.— John  eating  the  book.  9.— 
The  Temple  Iroa  whence  tbo  voii^  came. 

Fijlb  Partition. — 1, 2,  3, — Two  witnesses  slain  in  the  City,  and  aaoending  np.  i. — 
Elders  worBbippiug.    &.— Ark  of  tbe  testament    The  woman  clothed  with  the  son  in 
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tTKTul,  BUd  the  dragon  appoariag  to  deroor  her  obild.  7j — Micfasel  vuring  agsiiiBt 
ths  diagoD.  8. — The  woman  flaring  into  ths  irildemess,  and  ths  diagon  casting  ont  ■ 
Sood  of  iraters  to  oierwhelm  li«i.    0. — Another  beast  riaen  from  tha  earth. 

Sath  Partition. — 1. — Dragon  sceptered,  giving  power  to  the  beast  with  seven  heads 
•ad  ten  homa.  S. — The  world  worahipping  the  monster.  3. — An  Angel  ponring  ont  a 
vial  on  the  afflioted  people.  4. — People  worshipping  the  beast  B. — The  Uiird  Angel 
ponring  his  vial  on  the  rivers,  fl. — Another  Angel  with  the  Gospel.  T. — Ths  Angel  over 
BabjloD  proDoonoiDg  the  fkll  thereof.  8. — Christ  with  a  sickle,  lu.  9, — Angel  treading 
the  wine-press  to  the  horses'  bridlea. 

Bevenlh  Partition. — 1. — Eldera  with  their  harps  on  a  sea  of  ^ass.  3. — One  of  the 
fonr  beasta  giving  the  Angela  the  seven  vials  of  wrath.  3, — Beasts  warring  with  the 
saints,  i. — Angel  ponring  a  vial  on  the  ses.  5. — Victor;  of  the  I^mb.  B. — Fonrth 
Angel  ponring  a  vial  on  son,  £c.  T. — The  fllUt  Angel  poniing  a  vial  on  the  seat  of  tha 
beast.  B. — Unclean  spirits,  Ac,  going  to  battle.  9. — Angel  pouring  a  vial  on  the  river 
Gnphratea,  which  mns  bj  Bahjlon.     (Note,  tht  precedent  two  panet  are  miiplaeedj. 

Eighth  Portiljon.— 1.— Tha  whore  sitting  npon  the  beast.  S.— Babjlon's  &n.  3.— 
Ood  praised  in  Heaven.  1. — St.  John  tUling  at  the  Angel's  feet.  S. — Heaven  opened; 
one  on  a  white  horse,  armies.  See.  fl. — Angel  crying  to  the  fowls.  T. — Beast,  Kings,  and 
Annies.    8. — Beast  taken.    B. — Angel  etuting  him  into  the  bottomless  pit 

Ninth  Partition. — 1. — 3ainta  on  thrones.  2. — Satan  loosed  out  of  prison.  8,  4,  9, 
and  0. — Tha  sea,  death,  and  hell,  d^vering  np  their  dead,  who  stand  before  Christ  as 
in  jndgment  (attended  bj  angelic  powers  holding  the  instruments  of  his  passion,  while 
the  books  are  opened  b;  other  Angels),  on  hia  right  band  are  the  blessed,  and  on  the  left 
the  widied.  t, — Hew  heaven  and  new  earth.  8.-^New  Jarusslem,  over  which  is  Christ 
enthroned,  an  Angel  with  a  vial  and  goldan  reed,  St  John  beholding.  "  and  the  pure 
river  of  vaier  of  l^fe,  eUar  at  ergital,  proceeding  cut  of  the  thnmt  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb."  S. — Oar  Sarionr  appearing  with  a  book  opened,  on  whish  is  written,  I£go, 
Alpha,  and  Omega,  snd  St  John  writing  the  wonderful  things  he  bad  seen. 

r«nth  Partition. — 1. — Pope  Gregory  TH.,  and  Archbishop  Thomas  I.  9,  3,  snd  1, 
are  nine  Kings,  viz.,  Ethelbert,  LaciDB,  Ceolwnlph,  Edwin,  Oswald,  Oswin,  Edward 
the  Confessor,  Harold,  and  William  the  Conqneior.  Archbishop  Aldred  at  prajers, 
6. — Archbishop  le  Zonch,  with  St  Angnstine  snd  St.  HonorttiB,  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury. 7^-St  Psnlidns,  Pops  Elentherins,  and  St  Wilfrid.  8. — St  John  of  Beverley; 
St  CalixtuB  Biabap  of  Some,  and  St  Egbert,  King  Ebianos,  between  two  Flsmines  or 
Heathen  Priests ;  ooe  of  these  high  priests  being  dignified  with  the  title  of  Proto-flam 
or  flrst  flam,  tha  other  with  Arch'flam  only. 

The  vindowB  of  the  little  transepte  in  the  choir,  which  are  remarkably 
high  and  el^nt,  are  divided  into  one  hundred  and  eight  compartments, 
filled  with  extremelj  fine  psintinga,  illustrative  of  some  passago  of  Holy 
Writ,  or  of  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Church. 

The  great  window  over  the  west  entrance  to  the  Church,  though  of  con- 
siderable size,  is  inferior  to  the  eastern  light.  The  tracetyof  the  upper  put 
of  the  window  is  rich  and  intricate,  and  the  mellowed  rays  of  light,  aa  thej 
oome  upon  the  e;e  through  the  Stained  ghuB  of  the  lower  dlviuoDs,  is  pecu- 
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liarly  &ne.  The  figures  in  the  apper  row  represent  Beligious  at  their  de- 
votiona.  Those  in  the  middle  row  are  the  ApoBtlea,  &c.,  as  St.  Peter,  St. 
Paul,  St  John,  &c.  Then  follow  the  largest  effigies,  which  are  the  eight 
Saiots  of  the  See,  tIz.,  Paulinua,  Bosa,  John  of  BeTerley,  Wilfrid  I.,  Egber- 
tua,  Oswaldus,  Golielmus,  and  Serrallus. 

The  west  window  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  has  representations  of  St. 
Cathenae,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  Christ  in  Judgment.  The  first  window 
from  the  west  is  plain ;  the  second  contains  the  Annnncietion,  the  Wise 
Men's  Offering,  the  Salntation  of  St.  Elizabeth,  and  the  Arms  of  the  In- 
grams  and  Grevillea;  tho  third  has  the  Cracifision  of  St.  Feter,  and  Con- 
fession, Penance,  and  Absolution ;  the  fourth,  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord, 
Christ  before  Pilate,  and  the  Arms  of  the  Strongbows  per  paled  with  the 
Mowbrajs;  the  fifth,  the  Crucifixion,  and  other  subjects;  the  sixth  is  very 
curious,  and  is  auppposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  Cathedral  bj  the  ball 
founders ;  and  the  seventh,  and  last  in  this  aisle,  represents  St.  Catherine, 
St.  Alban,  and  several  curious  legends.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  window  are 
the  Rojal  Anns  of  England,  and  those  of  the  Queens  Eleanor  of  Caetjle, 
Eleanor  of  ProTonce,  and  Isabella  of  France.  The  window  at  the  west  end  of 
the  south  aisle  contains  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St 
John  the  Evangelist  on  either  side.  The  first  window  from  the  west  is  plain ; 
the  second  has  St  Peter,  St.  Christopher,  and  St.  Lawrence ;  and  the  re- 
maining windows  of  this  aisle  have  been  made  up  of  various  subjects,  princi- 
pally saints  and  legends.  The  third  has  the  date  1789,  and  the  sixth  and 
seventh  that  of  1T63.  In  the  latter  \nndow  is  a  very  old  representation  of 
the  Crucifixion. 

The  beautiful  lancet  window  of  five  lights,  in  the  north  front  of  the  north 
transept  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Church.  The  chaste  but  severe 
simplicity  of  these  lights  strike  the  eye  of  the  beholder  immediately  on  en- 
tering the  Cathedral.  No  finer  examples  of  Early  English  windows  can  be 
found  in  this  country.  Tho  lights,  which  are  each  fifty-four  feet  in  height 
and  five  and  a  half  feet  in  breadth,  are  filled  with  mosaic  work,  of  an  ex- 
tremely rich  and  varied  pattern,  and  their  efiect  is  beautiful.  This  is  some- 
times called  the  Jeicisk  Win^m,  probably  from  the  resemblance  it  bears  to 
the  embroidery  or  needlework  which  was  used  in  adorning  the  ancient  Jewish 
Tabernacles.  As  has  already  been  observed,  this  window  has  been  tradition- 
ally named  the  Five  Sisters,  from  its  having  been  presented  to  the  Cathedral 
fay  five  sisters  (nuns),  who  wrought  with-  their  own  hands  the  patterns  for  the 
stained  glass  devices.  The  small  rim  of  clear  glass  round  the  edges  is  a 
modem  addition,  and  gives  it  a  very  pleasing  effect    In  the  south  transept 
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the  upper  or  marigold  windov  has  a  fine  effect  from  tha  briUkncy  of  its 
coloured  glass  resembling  that  flower.  The  Rrst  nindow  id  the  second  tier 
of  this  front  of  the  transept  has  a  fall-length  figure  of  St,  William ;  tiio 
second,  which  is  of  two  lights,  has  effigies  of  St  Peter  and  SL  Paul,  each 
with  his  proper  insignia  beneath  him ;  and  in  the  next  window  ia  the  effigj 
of  3t,  Wilfred.  The  windows  of  the  lowermost  tier  are  of  modem  workman- 
ship, having  being  eiecated  bj  Mr.  William  Peckitt,  of  York,  a  self-taught 
artist,  who  died  in  1795.  They  contain  Tory  el^ant  foil-length  figures  of 
Abram,  representing  iifitlA;  Solomon,  representing  Trutfc ;  Mosob,  Biffkteout- 
nen ;  and  St.  Peter.  The  window  representing  St.  Peter  was  set  up  in  1768, 
and  the  others  in  1796.  The  former  was  presetted  to  the  Cathedral  bj  the 
artist  in  his  lifetime,  aod  the  others  were  bequeathed  at  his  death.  In  the 
east  aisle  of  this  transept  is  some  of  the  oldest  glass  in  the  Church,  rep- 
resenting full-lengths  of  St.  Michael,  SL  Qeorge,  the  Blessed  Virjpn,  and 
Archbishop  of  St.  William. 

The  glass  in  Uie  choir  is  rery  fine  and  carious.  In  the  first  window  from 
the  west  in  the  north  aisle  ore  representations  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Panl,  the 
Blessed  Yii^n,  and  Archbishop  Bowett,  at  an  altar.  The  second  has  full- 
length  figures  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  Archbishop  Scrope,  and  St.  William, 
with  several  curious  l^ends ;  the  third  contains  several  full-length  effigies 
of  Bishops  with  l^ends ;  the  fourth  is  the  small  transept  window  ;  the  fifth 
has  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour,  St.  Anne  and  St. 
Elizabeth,  with  the  infant  Baptist ;  and  round  the  window  are  the  Arms  of 
Archbishop  Scrope;  the  sixth  exhibits  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  St.  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  the  seventh  window  is  blank ;  and 
the  end  window  of  the  male  has  the  Crucifixion,  St.  James,  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  &a. 

In  the  first  window  from  the  west,  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir,  are  full- 
length  figures  of  David  and  the  Prophets  Nehemiah  and  Malachy,  with 
legends ;  the  second  is  filled  with  legends,  principally  from  the  life  of  Christ ; 
the  third  has  several  Saints  within  borders  of  pomegranate  branches  and 
loaves;  the  fourth  is  the  little  transept  window;  the  fifth  is  filled  with 
l^ends,  much  confused ;  the  sixth  has  King  Edwin,  St.  John,  St.  James, 
£c. ;  and  the  seventh,  in  the  upper  portion,  has  full  lengths  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and  the  Saxon  King,  Ina,  the  founder  of  Glastonbury  Monastery. 
The  lower  part  of  this  window,  conspicuous  for  its  vivid  colours,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  1804.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied 
from  a  deugn  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  the  great  favourite  of  Pope  Clement 
Ym.,  and  was  brought  from  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Bouen,  in  Nor- 
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Bumdj.  The  figures,  which  are  as  l&rge  u  life,  represent  the  meeting  of  the 
Bleesed  Virgin  and  St  Elizabeth;  and  the  annoiial  bearingB  of  the  funil; 
of  the  noble  donor  occupj  the  compartmentB. 

The  imterioi  dimenaionB*  of  the  Cathedral  are  as  fcJlows  : — 


LBngth  from  E.  Id  W.   934} 

Breadth  of  the  eMt  eod lOD 

Brcwdthorthewestend    100 

I«Dgth  of  oroBS  aisles  from  N.  to  S.  9Si 

Height  of  oemtnltowOT 318 

Height  of  tbe  one 90 

BreadLh  of  bod;  uid  dde  aielas    .  ■  106 

Height  of  the  Hide  arches  N.  to  S. .  13 

From  west  door  to  the  ohoir S61 

Length  of  the  choir 1117) 

Bi«adth  of  the  choir 40) 


From  the  choir  to  east  end 233 

From  altar  screen  to  east  end    ....  36 

Height  of  the  east  window 75 

Breadth  of  the  east  window    3!) 

Hei^t  of  coling  of  ehapterhoQM. .  6T 

Diameter  from  glaaa  to  glass 63 

Length  of  Uie  library   66 

Breadth  of  the  Ubraiy 23 

Height  of  the  oomice 23 

Hei^t  of  the  organ  screen 34 

Breadth  of  the  organ  sereen   SO 


MoKCHENTs. — The  mortal  remains  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons of  rank  and  distinction  are  deposited  in  this  ancient  Temple.  The  head 
of  Edwin,  the  first  Chiistiau  King  of  Northumberland,  who  died  in  603,  was 
interred  here,  and  his  bodj'  in  the  Abbey  of  Whitby.  History  also  records, 
amongBt  the  distinguished  persoas  buried  here,  the  names  of  Eadbert  and 
EanbsU,  Kings  of  Northumberland;  Sw^ne,  King  of  Denmaiii;  Tosd, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  brother  of  Harold;  William  de  Hatfield,  second 
son  of  Edward  HE. ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  <d  the  Axohbisht^  who  have 
presided  over  the  See,  from  this  introduction  of  Christiaiuty  into  this  province 
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to  the  present  daj.  The  principal  tombs  and  monnmenta  oocapj  tJie  aisles 
on  each  side  of  the  choir,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  behind  the  altar  screen;  bnt 
there  are  a  few  tombs  add  inscriptions  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Cathedral. 

On  enterii^  the  Church  at  the  usual  door  in  the  south  front,  the  first  monu- 
ment that  attracts  the  stranger's  attention  is  situated  in  the  eastern  aisle  of 
the  south  transept,  and  is  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Walter  de  Qreij,  the  founder 
of  this  part  of  the  Cathedral,  nho  died  in  1S55  ;  the  founders  of  Cathedrals 
being  usually  buried  in  the  portion  in  which  they  themsolves  built  The 
design  of  this  monument,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  Church, 
is  particularly  elegant.  It  is  a  beautiful  relic  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  con- 
sisting of  two  stories,  or  tiers  of  trefoil  arches,  supported  by  eight  slender 
columns,  with  capitals  of  luxuriant  foliage,  sustaining  a  canopy  divided  into 
eight  niches,  with  angular  pediments,  decorated  with  elaborate  finials.  These 
are  enriched  with  figures  of  birds,  foliage,  £c. ;  and  the  sweep  of  the  pediment 
has  several  crockets  running  op  its  exterior  moulding.  On  a  flat  tomb,  under 
the  canopy,  is  an  effigy  of  the  Archbishop  in  his  pontifical  robes.  This 
monument  is  inclosed  by  a  bronzed  iron  railing,  of  lich  and  elaborate  work- 
manship, erected  by  the  late  Archbishop  Markbam.  The  pillars  supporting 
the  canopy  are  of  black  marble,  eight  feet  in  height.  This  ts  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  canopied  tombs  remaining  in  this  country.  By  the  side 
of  this  monument  is  another  of  a  fiat  tabular  form,  supposed  to  contain  the 
remains  of  Arehbuht^  Godfrey  da  Ludham,  otherwise  Kinebm,  who  died  in 
1S64.  In  the  western  side  of  the  north  transept  is  a  fiat  tomb  of  black' 
marble,  supported  by  iron  trellis,  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  to  the  memory  of 
John  Haainf,  Treasurer  of  the  Cathedral,  who  died  in  1434.  Within  the 
grating  is  a  dilapidated  stone  figure,  representing  a  wasted  corpse  in  a  win- 
ding sheet.  According  to  stipulations  in  certain  ancient  deeds,  payments  of 
the  Cathedral  reTOnues  should  be,  and,  we  believe,  sometimes  are  made  on 
this  tomb.  In  the  eastern  aisle  of  the  north  transept  is  a  very  beautiful 
monument  erected  over  the  grave  of  Arehbiahop  Grtnfeld,  who  died  in  1315. 
It  consists  of  an  altar  tomb,  the  dado  enriched  with  panelling  of  pointed 
arches.  From  the  ends  rise  four  dwarf  columns,  supporting  a  pedimental 
canopy,  ornamented  wiUi  crockets,  which  terminate  in  a  superb  fiuial,  behind 
which,  on  a  column,  is  a  small  statue  of  the  Archbishop,  in  the  act  of  giving 
the  benediction.  On  the  tomb  is  the  full-lengtheffigy  of  theprelateengraved 
in  brass,  habited  in  pontiflcaUbis.  The  whole  is  an  interesting  specimen  of 
tile  time  of  Henry  VI.  It  was  behind  this  monument  that  the  incendiary 
Martin  concealed  himself,  after  attending  serrice  in  the  choir,  before  setting 
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tbe  Mineter  on  fire  in  18S9 ;  and  it  was  tbrongli  the  window  in  the  end  of 
the  west  aiale  in  this  transept  that  he  made  his  escape  after  the  building  was 
in  flames. 

Oppodte  to  the  entrance  to  tho  Chapter  House  is  a  fine  altar  tomb  to  the 
memory  of  Stephen  BeekwitR,  M.D.,  who  died  December  23rd,  1843.  On 
the  top  is  a  beaoljful  whole  length  marble  effigj  of  the  deceased,  lying  supine, 
whUe  in  niches  on  the  aides  of  the  tomb  are  recorded  his  munificent  be- 
quests, as  follows ; — To  the  Museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society, 
£10,000. ;  the  Minster  Bells  and  Chapter  House,  £5,000. ;  the  Wilberforce 
School  for  the  Blind,  £5,000. ;  the  Female  Penitentiary,  £5,000. ;  the  Blue 
Coat  Boys'  School,  £3,500.;  the  Grey  Coat  Girls'  School,  £3,500.;  the 
Dispenaaiy,  £3,500. ;  the  Church  of  England  School,  £S,500. ;  the  Infant 
School,  Skeldei^ate,  £3,500. ;  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  £3,500. ;  Lady  Mid- 
dleton  s  Hospital,  £3,500. ;  and  to  the  poor  of  St.  Martin's  parieh  and  the 
two  parishes  of  Bisbopbill,  £S00. 

In  the  north  end  of  the  west  aisle  of  the  north  transept,  opposite  Dr. 
Beckwith's  monument,  is  a  monument  to  the  late  Archbishop  (Harcourt)  of 
York,  who  died  in  1847,  and  was  boried  at  Nunebam  Courtney,  near  Oxford. 
(See  page  414).  It  is  similar  in  design  to  the  Dr.  Beckwith's  monument,  and 
consists  of  a  panelled  altar  tomb,  upon  which  reclines  a  full  length  fignre  in 
white  marble,  represenliDg  the  deceased  prelate. 

On  a  pillar  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  is  a  brass  plat«,  with  the  half 
length  effigy  of  a  woman  in  the  costume  of  the  period,  with  an  inscription 
showing  that  there  lies  buried  the  body  of  Elixaheth  Eymes,  one  of  the  gentle- 
women of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  NoTiUe,  who  died 
in  1G83.  On  the  opposite  side  in  the  same  aisle,  on  a  brass  plate,  is  a  Latin 
inscription,  with  a  half  length  effigy,  in  a  fur  gown,  of  Jama  Cotrel,  E»q.,  a 
native  of  Dnblin,  who  resided  some  time  at  York,  and  died  in  1595. 

In  tho  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of  theb  nave  is  a  low  altar  tomb,  the  dado 
ornamented  with  pierced  quatrefoils,  through  which  the  coffin  within  it  may 
be  seen,  and  covered  with  a  low  pointed  arch.  This  tomb  is  supposed  to 
enclose  the  remains  of  Archbishop  R<^ei,  who  filled  the  See  of  York,  ftom 
1154.  to  1181.  These  are  all  the  monuments  or  inscriptions  now  remaining 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  though  there  were  formerly  many  more. 

Entering  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  the  monuments,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur,  are  as  follows : — A  white  marble  monument  to  Chrutopher  E.  T. 
Oldfidd,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  Indian  army,  who  died  at  Nakodab, 
in  the  East  Indies,  in  1850,  aged  45  years.  The  design  is  of  the  Italian 
school,  and  the  workmanship  is  very  beautiful.    The  base  is  of  vein  marble. 
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having  in  the  centre  a  Roman  shield  and  helmet,  with  croaa  awords  enclosed 
by  a  wreath.  The  tablet  and  upper  portion  of  the  monument  are  composed 
of  pure  statuary,  being  surmounted  by  a  very  elaborately  executed  comhi- 
bination  of  nulitaiy  trophies,  and  the  whole  is  placed  on  a  ground  of  Galway 
black  marble.  It  was  erected  in  1853,  at  the  eipence  of  the  officers  of  tho 
£fth  regiment  of  Bengal  Light  In&ntry,  of  which  r^ment  the  deceased  waa 
Major. 

Against  the  wall  near  the  door  of  the  vestry  is  a  beautiful  monument 
erected  by  the  surriTing  of&cers  of  the  Slst  regiment  (the  Sod  regiment  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire),  to  commem<»'ats  M^or  W.  H.  Hare,  and  tho 
officers  and  non-commissloDed  officers  and  private  soldiers  of  that  r^mmt 
who  fell  in  Bunnah  during  the  war  of  185S-3.  llie  monument  ia  of  white 
Eoarble,  exhibiting  above  the  tablet  a  whole  length  figure  in  bold  relief,  of  an 
officer  in  full  dress  unifbnn,  leaning  pensivel;  on  hb  eword.  Beneath  the 
tablet  ia  a  marble  roll  contiuning  the  names  of  303  non-oommissioned  officers 
and  privates,  who  fell  in  Burmah  during  the  campaign. 

In  this  looality  is  a  small  tablet  to  William  Palmer,  who  died  in  1605.  A 
neat  marble  tablet,  with  two  Doric  columns  supporting  a  pediment,  to  the 
memory  of  the  Rt,  Hon.  Wm.  WiclAoM,  formerly  of  Cotdngley  in  this  county, 
who  died  in  1840,  aged  79.  A  tablet  to  Jom  Hodtoa,  who  died  in  IflSfl,  in 
giving  bu^  to  her  S4th  child,  henetf  being  only  in  her  38th  year.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Phineas  Hodson,  Profeeaor  of  Theology,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Cathedral.  It  is  a  small  compartmrait  with  two  Corinthian  columns,  and  a 
plain  entablature  with  a  pediment  upon  which  are  two  weeping  boys,  coats 
of  arms,  an  om,  and  a  long  Latin  inscription.  The  tomb  of  Sir  Wm.  Qu, 
of  Bishop  Burton,  in  thia  county.  Eat,  a  Privy  ConneillDr  to  James  L,  who 
died  in  1611:  On  the  tomb  an  effigies  of  himself  hia  two  wives,  and  six 
children,  all  in  th«  attitude  of  prayer.  A  small  oval  tablet  containing  a 
short  inscriptioa  to  the  memory  of  ffenry  Witka^  an  officer  in  the  Craven 
L^on,  who  waa  accidentally  drowned  in  the  river  Onse,  whilst  stationed  at 
York,  in  180B.  It  was  erected  by  his  brother  officers,  as  a  maik  of  repeat 
to  his  memory.  An  antique  monument  to  jlreUnAop  Hvtttm,  who  died  in 
160S.  The  reoqmbent  figure  of  the  [oelate  ia  r^msented  under  an  arch, 
which  is  sa^orted  by  two  Corinthian  colunuta.  The  wtablatore  is  snr^ 
monnted  by  coats  of  arms;  and  in  front  of  the  altar  tc»nb,  forming  the 
basement  of  the  monument,  are  three  recessed  arches,  containing  kneeUng 
figures  of  the  Anhbiahop's  ohildien.  A  marble  monument,  consistii^  of  a 
large  nm  placed  between  two  busts,  one  of  which  represents  H«nry  Findi, 
DecM  qf  York,  who  cUed  m  1T38,  and  the  other  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward 
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Finch,  Canon  Besidsntuin/,  who  died  in  1TS7.  Abore  ia  a  small  pediment, 
and  the  &mily  arms  with  an  insoiiption. 

The  moQameDt  of  Nieholat  Wanton,  Etq.,  of  London,  ia  a  neat  piece  of 
architectaie,  with  a  figure  in  the  attitode  of  prayer  between  Corinthian  pi- 
lasters. The  inscription  stataB  that  he  died  in  1617,  and  that  hie  brother 
William  ia  also  interred  near  the  same  place. 

Arehbithop  Lamplugh's  monument  ia  enclosed  within  iron  palisades,  and 
ezbibita  on  a  pedestal  a  statue  of  the  mitred  prelate  in  his  episcopal  robes, 
with  the  crosier  in  his  hand.  Two  pilasters  support  a  semicircular  pediment, 
with  an  nm  on  the  top.  The  Archbishop  died  in  1691,  in  his  76th  year. 
This  is  one  of  the  earliest  instanoes  of  monumental  effigies  the  size  of  life 
presented  in  an  erect  position. 

A  amall  antique  monnment,  with  the  bust  of  a  female  in  a  niche,  to  Mr». 
Anne  Bennet,  who  died  in  1601. 

A  pjnunidal  monQment  of  white  marble,  to  the  memorj  of  Thomas  Lam- 
plvgh,  liector  of  Bolton  Percy,  and  Canon  Residentiary  of  this  Cathedral. 
He  was  gnindsoD  to  the  Archbishop  of  the  same  name,  and  died  in  1747, 
aged  60. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  crypt  is  a  marble  altar  tomb  to  ArclMxhop  Bolhen, 
who  died  in  1686,  in  the  63nd  year  of  bis  oqfi.  On  the  table  rechnes  a 
handsome  robed  and  mitred  figure  of  the  prolate.  On  the  south  wall  is  a 
beantifDl  maible  slab,  on  which  is  represented  a  sarcophagus,  with  arms  and 
an  inscripUon  to  the  memory  of  the  Lady  Mary  Hon,  who  died  at  York  on 
her  way  to  Scarboroagh  in  1708,  aged  33  years. 

The  monnment  to  the  Bev.  Qeorge  William  Ajulenon,  who  died  in  1786, 
in  his  S5th  year,  consists  of  a  compartment,  with  an  oval  inscription  tablet, 
and  a  serpent  in  a  circle  being  the  emblem  of  eternity.  A  vari^ated  marble 
tablet,  on  which  is  represented  a  sarcophagus  in  whit«  marble,  stands  against 
the  wall,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Francis  Cnjfi,  who  died  in  1837,  i^ed  SI. 

Here  is  an  elegant  classical  monument  of  white  marble,  by  Wettmaeott,  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  WUliam  Bwgk,  aatfaor  of  a  treatise  "  On  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity." The  doctor  woe  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  died  in  York  in  1808,  aged 
87.  The  monument  exhibits  a  full-length  emblematical  figure  of  Rehgion, 
with  a  dove  on  her  head,  and  bearing  ^  cross  in  her  hand.  On  the  base  or 
pedestal  is  a  long  poetical  inscription,  written  by  J.  B.  S.  Morritt,  Esq.,  of 
Bokeby  Park,  the  early  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 

Towards  the  east  end  of  this  aisle  is  an  elegant  mned  marble  monnment 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  to  William  Wmtworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  son  of  the 
onfortonate  Eori  who  was  beheaded.    In  a  double  niche,  between  besutifbl 
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fluted  colomos,  are  whole  length  figares  of  the  Earl  and  his  Conntesa,  with 
an  nrn  between  them,  and  the  coronet  laid  at  their  feet.  On  each  column 
standa  a  handsome  vase  or  um;  upon  the  pedestal,  beside  each  figure,  a 
weeping  chemb ;  and  over  the  niche,  within  a  circular  pediment,  are  the 
Wentworth  Arms.  Beneath  is  a  long  inscription,  descriptive  of  his  illns- 
trions  family  connexions.     The  Earl  died  in  1095. 

Next  to  Lord  Strafford's  is  a  large  white  marble  tablet  to  the  Bt.  Hon. 
Lora  Burton  Davmay,  VucotinUu  Doime,  wbo  died  in  1813,  aged  73.  In 
this  neighbourhood  is  a  neat  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Bev. 
John  Eyre,  Archdeacon  of  Nottingham,  and  Canon  ResidenlJarT  of  York 
Cathedral,  who  died  in  1830.  Also  a  neat  monument  with  various  devices, 
to  Edipard  Tipping,  Esq.,  of  Bellurgan  Park,  County  of  Louth,  Ireland,  who 
died  in  1T80,  aged  35. 

A  new  Gothic  monument  in  stone  to  Georye  Hoare,  Esq.,  and  Francis  bis 
wife.  The  former  died  ia  1813,  and  the  latter  in  1811.  The  monument 
consists  of  a  tablet  under  a  beautiful  canopy,  adorned  with  finials,  crockets,  &o. 

Orer  a  small  door  in  the  sonth  east  comer  of  this  lusle,  is  the  mural  mo- 
nument of  Archbishop  Piers,  wbo  died  in  1594,  aged  71,  It  is  a  small  square 
compartment,  with  two  Corinthian  columns  supporting  an  entablature  deco- 
rated with  shields  of  arms,  &c. 

The  monuments  in  the  Lady  Cbapd  are — under  the  great  east  window,  a 
superb  one  in  memory  of  the  Hon.  Thomat  Watton  Wentaorth,  third  son  of 
Edward  Lord  Rockingham,  who  died  in  1733,  ^ed  S8i  also  to  Thomas 
WuUon  Wenluvrth,  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  died  in  1750,  and  was 
interred  in  bis  uncle's,  the  Earl  of  Stafford's,  vault;  and  likewise  to  Charlet 
Waiion  WentworOi,  the  last  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  died  in  1T8S,  aged 
B3,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  vault,  with  great  honours,  as  already  des- 
cribed at  page  373,  This  beautiful  piece  of  sculptnre,  which  was  executed 
by  J.  B.  Guelfi  Roraanus,  consists  of  an  elegant  basement  of  veined  marble, 
on  which  is  a  circular  pedestal,  whereon  stands  a  full  length  figure  of  the 
first  named  deceased,  in  a  Roman  habit,  leaning  with  his  left  arm  upon  an 
nro.  A  fine  female  figure  ia  represented  sitting  on  the  other  side,  re- 
clining her  head  upon  her  right  hand,  with  her  elbow  npon  another  pe- 
destal ;  the  back  ground  of  the  monument  forming  a  pyramid  is  surmounted 
by  a  coat  of  arms.     This  is  the  best  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  Church. 

Archbishop  Henry  Boitett'a  monument  is  of  exquisite  taste  and  ele^nce. 
It  is  nearly  thirty  feet  high,  and  is  decorated  with  light  and  lofty  pinnacles, 
statues,  ien.  The  altar  tomb  is  placed  beneath  an  elliptical  arch,  covered 
with  tracery,  and  surmounted  by  pinnacles.    The  arch  is  pointed,  and  the 
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roof  beautifully  groined.  The  whole  is  a  very  fine  epeeimen  of  the  areUi- 
teeture  of  the  fiftceuth  century.     Archbishop  Bowett  died  in  liU'i. 

Under  the  east  window  is  a  Bumptuous  marble  monument  to  ArchhUhop 
Sliarpe,  who  died  at  Bath  in  1718,  aged  60.  It  is  of  the  Coristhiaa  Order, 
with  piUfitcrs;  upon  the  pedeBtol  is  a  mitred  figure  of  the  prelate  in  a  re- 
clining posture,  being  about  half  raised  on  the  right  arm,  which  rests  on  a 
cushion,  wiUi  a  book  in  the  left  band.  The  whole  is  decorated  with  figures 
of  winged  cherubs,  urns,  drapery,  tie. 

Arehbinhop  Mattliew'i  tnonument  formerly  stood  agaluBt  the  wall  beneath 
the  great  east  window,  but  It  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1630.  His  effigy, 
though  broken  into  three  parts,  is  still  proaerred  here.  A  descendant  of  that 
prelate  erected  another  handsome  monument  to  his  memory,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  in  ISii.  It  consists  of  a  Gothic  altar  tomb  of 
Yorkshire  stone,  with  a  beuitiful  black  marble  slab.  The  sides  of  the  tomb 
are  each  in  fira  compartmentB,  in  which  are  shields  of  arms.  Tliis  prelate 
died  in  1538,  aged  63. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  Chapel  is  another  recently  erected  altar  tomb,  to 
the  memory  of  Arckbiskop  Markham,  who  died  in  1807.  It  is  similar  ia 
design  to  the  last  mentioned  monument,  and  round  ite  base  is  a  beautiful 
pavement  of  eneaostio  tiles. 

In  a  niche  in  a  wall  under  the  east  window  is  a  monument  to  Frawxt 
Matthew,  relict  of  Archbishop  Matthew,  who  died  in  1039,  aged  78.  It  ex- 
hibits a  female  figure  kneeling  at  a  desk  between  two  columns,  with  two 
other  figures  standing  near  the  columns  in  a  devout  posture.  The  whole  is 
decorated  with  angels,  ic.  Mrs.  Matthew  was  daughter  of  Barlow,  Bishop 
fd  Chichester;  her  first  husband  was  son  of  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  her  second  husband  was  Archbishop  of  York ;  and  her  four  sisters 
each  married  a  Bishop. 

Archbahop  Freuen's  monument  is  twenty  feet  hi^  and  ten  broad,  and 
consists  of  two  Corinthian  columns,  with  an  arched  pediment,  between  which 
is  a  foil  length  effigy  of  the  prelate  in  gown  and  cap,  the  wfat^e  being  deco- 
rated with  books,  coats  of  arms,  &c.,  and  surmounted  by  figures  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity.     He  died  in  1664,  in  his  TSth  year. 

ArMUhop  Serope't  monument  is  about  three  feet  high  and  eight  feet  long. 
The  sides  are  omameuted  with  sculptured  shields  in  quatrefoil  compartments. 
This  Archbishop  was  beheaded  for  high  treason  in  1405.  (See  pp.  147,  404). 
The  tomb  ia  not  inscribed. 

Archbiakop  de  Eotherham's  monumeot  is  a  solid  Gothic  altar  tomb,  restored 
at  the  expense  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  18S3,  the  deceased  prdate 
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baring  been  the  second  founder  of  that  College.  The  original  monument, 
which  was  erected  b;  the  Archbishop  himself,  and  under  which  ho  wai 
buried,  was  partially  destroyed  at  the  confiagration  in  1839.   He  died  in  1500. 

Archbi^wp  SewaU'i  (removed  ^m  the  south  transept)  is  a  table  monu- 
ment, with  a  cross  Sorj  sculptured  on  the  top.  Over  it  was  a  marble  slab, 
supported  by  twelve  pillars,  hut  this  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1839. 

The  monument  of  the  Jft.  Hon.  Franco  Cecil,  Countets  of  Cumberland,  is 
a  table  tomb,  supported  by  four  vases.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  wife  of  Henry,  Lord  Clifford,  Bromfleet,  Vetrepon, 
and  Vessey,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of 
York.     She  died  in  1643,  in  her  fiftieth  year. 

Against  the  wall  at  the  north  side  is  a  beautiful  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Thornhiil,  vtho  died  at  Fixby,  in  this  County,  in  1727,  aged  71 
years;  and  likewise  to  the  memory  of  her  two  daughters.  On  the  top  is  an 
am  in  white  marble ;  and  on  the  right  side  of  an  inscription  is  a  branch  (tf 
laurel,  interwoven  with  cypress ;  whilst  oo  the  left  are  cypress  and  palms. 

There  is  a  fine  marble  monument  to  Arclibishop  Sleme,  who  died  in  1683, 
aged  87,  beneath  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir.  Upon  the 
pedestal  is  a  mitred  effigy  recUning ;  over  the  figure  is  an  architrave,  frieze 
and  cornice  adorned  with  drapery  and  festoons,  and  surmounted  by  a  semi- 
circular pediment  and  coat  of  arms.  Nearly  adjoining  is  a  neat  tablet  to  R. 
Sterne,  Esq.,  of  Elvington,  who  died  in  1701,  aged  61. 

A  sc^uare  compartment,  with  small  Corinthian  columns,  in  the  north  ajale, 
contains  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Lionel  Ingram,  infant  son  of  Arthur 
Ingram,  Knt. 

Here  are  neat  oval  ooropartments  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Pmelope 
Gibson  and  Mrs.  Johannah  Qibson,  both  of  Welboume,  in  this  County.  The 
former  died  in  1715,  and  the  latter  in  1773.  There  is  likewise  in  this  lo- 
cality a  email  marble  tablet  to  CharUx  Layton,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1675. 

Samuel  Brearj/,  D.D.,  Prebendaiy  of  Strensalt,  and  Hector  of  Middleton 
and  South  Dalton,  has  a  neat  monument  of  grey  marble,  surmounted  by  % 
pediment,  erected  here  to  his  memory.     He  died  in  1735,  aged  66. 

Mrs.  Mary  FvUeyn's  is  a  pyramidal  monument,  surmounted  with  an  ele- 
gant um,  on  the  pedestal  of  which  are  placed  the  arms,  decorated  on  each 
side  with  cypress.     She  died  in  1786,  aged  83. 

A  neat  modem  monament  against  the  wall  is  inscribed  to  the  Bev.  SamuH 

Terriek,  Rector  of  Wheldrake.    He  died  in  1719,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age. 

In  this  aisle  is  the  splendid  monament,  erected  by  a  general  subscription 

in  the  County  of  York,  as  a  tribute  of  public  love  and  esteem  for  the  memory 
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of  tlie  respected  statesman,  Sir  Oeorgt  SaviiU,  Ban.  It  U  a  beautiful  nhite 
marble  statue,  placed  on  an  elegant  enriched  marble  pedestal,  six  feet  bigb, 
with  scrolls  at  the  angles,  and  on  the  frieze  of  which  are  introduced  the  em- 
blems of  Wisdom,  Fortitude,  and  Eternity.  Sir  George  is  represented  leaning 
upon  a  pillar,  holding  in  hia  right  hand  a  scroll,  on  which  is  nntted  "  The 
Petition  of  the  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  York."  The  whole  height  of 
the  monament  is  sixteen  feet,  and  on  the  front  of  tho  pedestal  is  an  inscrip- 
tion commemorative  of  his  public  and  private  virtues.  Sir  George  repre- 
sented this  County  in  five  successive  Parliaments,  and  departed  this  life  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1784,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

There  is  a  white  marble  monument  against  the  wall,  to  the  memory  of  the 

Eev.  John  mchardson,  Canon  Kesidentiary  of  this  Church,  who  died  in  1735. 

The  neat  statuary  marble  monnment  to  John  DedUry,  M.D.,  who  died  in 

1773,  aged  65,  consists  of  a  figure  of  Health  in  aUo  relievo,  with  her  usual 

insignia,  bending  over  an  ura,  and  dropping  a  chaplet 

Sir  Thottuu  DavenporC'i  ia  a  highly  finished  pyramidal  monument  Sir 
Thomas  was  one  of  his  Majesty's  Sergeanta-at-Law ;  and  having  opened  the 
Commission  of  Assize  in  York,  on  Saturday,  March  11th,  1786,  and  attended 
the  Minster  on  the  following  day,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died  on  the 
SSth  of  the  same  month,  aged  53. 

The  Hon.  Mn.  Langley't  monument,  which  is  of  pointed  architecture,  is 
exceedingly  beautiful.  The  upper  part  is  a  canopy,  composed  of  several 
arches,  with  numerous  pinnacles,  &c.  This  lady,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry,  Lord  Middleton,  and  relict  of  R.  Langley,  Esq.,  of  Wykeham  Abbey, 
died  in  1834,  aged  65. 

The  neat  marble  monument  to  Admiral  Medley  has  a  fine  bust,  with  arms, 
curious  devices  of  naval  instruments,  ships,  &c.  The  Admiral  was  born  at 
Orimston  Garth,  became  Vico-Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  Commander-in-Chief 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  he  died  at  Savona  in  1747. 

There  is  a  neat  plain  monument  against  the  wall,  to  the  memoiy  of  TFtUiom 
Pearson,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  York,  who  died  in  1715,  aged 
53 ;  and  beneath  is  a  small  monument  to  Mrt.  Eatptet,  who  died  in  1689. 

The  monument  to  CharUt  Howard,  Earl  of  Carlide,  Privy  Councillor  to 
Charles  H.,  is  a  marble  structure  composed  of  two  pilasters,  and  a  circular 
pediment,  adorned  with  a  bust  of  the  Earl,  several  urns,  cherubs,  coats  of 
arms,  Ac.  On  one  column  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
nobleman,  who  died  in  1084,  aged  66  ;  and  on  another  column  of  the  same 
monnment  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Fenmcke,  Bart.,  of 
Fenwicke  Castle,  Northumberland,  who  died  in  1696,  aged  63,  and  was 
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bnried  in  London.  In  the  centre  of  the  moaument  is  an  inscription  to  lady 
Mary  Ffnirieke,  daughter  of  the  aboTO-named  Earl,  and  relict  of  the  scud  Sir 
John  Fcnwicke,  who  died  in  1780,  aged  fifty. 

Sir  William  Ingram's  b  an  antique  monument,  decorated  with  fignrea  of 
himself  and  his  wife,  coats  of  anns,  4c.  Ho  was  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  a  Maater 
in  Chancery,  and  solo  Deputy  Commissary  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Yorii, 
and  was  knighted  by  King  James.     He  died  in  1626. 

There  is  a  small  monumcut,  decorated  with  coats  of  arms,  containing  an 
inscription  to  Jdrs.  Annabella  Wiekham,  wife  of  Henry  Wickham,  D.D., 
Archdeacon  of  York.     She  died  in  16S5. 

Vr.  Smnbtime'i  monnment,  which  ia  partly  modem,  is  decorated  with  coats 
of  arms,  small  figures,  and  angols,  aod  a  large  figure  kneeling  nnder  an  arch. 
There  ia  a  short  inscriptioo,  but  no  date. 

Against  the  wall  ie  a  variegated  marble  monument,  with  a  white  oval 
centre,  inscribed  to  Captain  Fel-iant  Htxves,  of  Aborfield,  Berks.,  who  foil  in 
battle  at  Toulon,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1793,  in  the  29th  year  of  bis  age. 

Adjoining  tike  preceding  is  a  handsome  white  marble  monnment  to  the 
memory  of  the  Bev.  Krf.  Thompson,  Prebendary  of  York,  and  Rector  of  Kirk- 
Deighton,  who  died  in  1T9S  ;  also  to  the  memory  of  Anne  his  wife,  who  died 
in  1791.  It  is  supported  by  two  flat  pillars,  one  of  which  is  crowned  with 
an  urn,  and  the  other  with  a  represontation  of  books  piled  np.  A  large  nm 
is  placed  on  the  top,  and  tho  whole  is  ornamented  with  emblematic  devices. 

The  handsome  monument  of  Corinthian  architecture,  erected  to  Sir  Henry 
BeUath,  is  decorated  with  coata  of  arms,  and  three  small  figures  in  tho  atti- 
tude of  prayer.  In  the  upper  part,  beneath  arches,  are  figures  of  tho  knight 
and  his  lady ;  the  latter  was  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 

A  small  plain  tablet  against  tbo  wall  is  Inscribed  to  John  Farr  Abbot,  Esq., 
of  London,  who  died  at  York  in  1794,  aged  38  years.  Beneath  this  is  a 
small  tablet  to  Elixaheth  Challeiwr,  who  died  in  1798,  aged  fifty-two. 

Over  the  gravo  of  Blchard  Ifftarton,  Esq.,  of  Carlton,  in  this  County,  is  a 
very  neat  white  mEirblo  monnmeot  on  a  black  marble  ground.  On  the  top  is 
an  elegant  sarcophagus  with  the  family  arms  in  front.  Mr.  Wharton  died 
in  1794,  aged  64  years. 

Tho  monument  of  Archhiikop  Savage,  on  tho  opposite  side  of  the  aisle,  waa 
erected  about  a.d.  1500,  and  restored  in  1813.  It  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  latest  examples  of  tho  elegant  English  style,  which,  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  corrupted  and  debased  by  the  intermixture  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  architecture.  On  an  altar  tomb  lies  tho  effigy  of  the 
prelate,  arrayed  in  full  pontificals ;  and  above  is  a  pointed  arch  in  panels. 
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In  tbU  aisle  are  two  verj  large  stone  coffins,  found  some  yean  ago  without 
Sootham  Bar;  and  near  them  are  placed  two  stone  effigies,  lemoved  from 
another  part  of  the  Church — one  of  the  effigies,  which  is  attired  in  chain 
anuonr,  with  a  shield,  &c.,  is  supposed  to  represent  a  member  of  the  family 
of  Mauley  ;  and  the  other,  we  are  told  by  Allen,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
Boman,  but  has  lately  beea  considered  as  a  Saxon  layEaan  of  high  rank. 
Here  are  also  two  very  large  ancient  triaugular  chests,  adorned  with  cnrioaa 
iron  scroll  work.  These  formerly  held  the  copes  and  other  splendid  vest- 
ments of  the  Cathedral  dignitaries. 

In  this  aisle,  near  the  entrance  &om  the  transept,  are  two  old  monuments, 
the  brass  inscriptions  of  which  are  gone.  One  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Bryan  Higden,  Dean  of  Tork  in  1539,  and  the  other  is  uukaown, 

Against  the  wall  on  the  opposito  side,  near  the  western  end  of  this  aisle, 
is  the  handsome  monument  of  Prince  WilHain  de  Hatfield,*  second  son  of 
King  Edward  lU.,  who  died  in  1344,  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years.  Under 
A  beautiful  canopy  the  royal  youth  is  represented  in  alabaster,  habited  in  a 
doublet  with  long  sleeves,  a  mantle,  plain  hose,  and  shoes,  richly  ontamented. 
The  head  of  the  Prince  was  formerly  supported  by  two  angels,  now  destroyed, 
and  bis  feet  rest  against  a  lion  eouchatU.  A  large  quantity  of  wax  tapers 
appear  to  have  been  burnt  round  the  tomb  soon  after  the  Prince's  burial,  as 
in  the  Wardrobe  Book  of  Edward  HI.  we  find  on  entry  of  a  sum  of  money 
paid  for  "  193  Ibb.  of  wax  burnt  around  the  Prince's  corpse,  at  Hatfield, 
Pomfrot,  and  York,  where  be  was  buried." 

Of  many  of  those  monuments,  espeeially  the  most  sumptuous  of  them,  Mr. 
Britton  says,  "  Notwithstanding  the  labour  and  expense  profusely  lavished  in 
erecting  them,  they  display  examples  of  every  fault  which  should  be  avoided 
in  monumental  sculpture  and  architecture." 

Chapter  Hotse.  EMerwr. — This  magnificent  octagonal  structure — the 
most  elegant  one  of  the  kind  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  the  world — is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral,  and  is  approached  by  a  vestibule,  which 
branches  off  from  tbo  north  transept  of  the  latter  edifice.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  date  of  its  erection,  as  the  records  of  the  Church 
affiird  no  acoount  thereof.    Stuhbs,  who  is  very  particular  in  the  memoirs  of 

•  TfaiH  Prince  was  bom  at  HaLfleld,  near  Thome,  irbeiico  he  took  bis  Bomuue, 
Qaeeu  Fhilippa,  bis  mother,  ou  the  ocfasion  of  his  birth,  gave  five  marks  per  ansura  to 
the  neighbouring  Abbe;  of  Boche,  and  file  DoUe9  to  Iho  monks  there.  When  the  Prince 
died  theEo  Bums  were  trausferied  to  the  Churah  of  York,  where  he  was  buried,  and  to 
the  present  time  thej  are  pud  b;  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ont  of  the  impropriatloD  of  the 
Eedory  of  Hatfield,  as  nppears  bj  tho  rolla. 
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the  rest  of  the  buildiaga,  entirdy  omits  this.  Some  ascribe  it  to  the  time  of 
Archbishop  de  Grey,  the  style  of  architecture  according  nith  the  south 
transept,  commenced  hy  that  prekte  in  1330;  vhile  others  attribute  it  to  a 
later  period,  about  1300,  which  would  make  it  correspond  with  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  the  nave.  Good  authorities  fix  the  date  of  its  erection  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Mr.  Cooke  says  "  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  guess  at 
the  founder,  that  eminent  prelate  (Walter  de  Grey)  stands  the  fairest  of  any 
in  the  succession  for  it.  The  pillars  which  surround  the  dome,"  he  continues, 
"  are  of  the  same  kind  of  marble  as  those  which  support  his  tomb.  But  what 
seems  to  put  the  matter  out  of  dispute  is  the  picture  of  an  Archbishop, 
betwixt  those  of  a  King  and  Queen,  over  the  entrance,  which,  by  having  a 
serpent  under  his  feet,  into  the  mouth  of  which  his  crozier  enters,  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  like  representation  of  Walter  de  Grey  on  his  monument."* 

Mr.  Brown,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  history  of  York  Cathedral,  says 
that  "from  a  comparison  of  separate  parts  and  ornaments  of  the  Chapter 
House,  with  similar  parts  and  ornaments  in  other  portions  of  the  Church,  he 
is  induced  te  imagine  that  the  Chapter  House  and  its  vestibule  were  de- 
signed about  the  year  1380  j  and  as  King  Edward  I.  and  his  Queen  Eleanor 
were  in  York,  in  the  year  1S84,  assisting  at  the  ceremony  of  the  relics  of  St. 
William,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  fonndatiou  stene  was  then  laid.  But 
it  is  also  probable  that  the  subsequent  prepress  of  the  erection  of  the  nave, 
which  was  begun  in  the  year  1391,  the  labour  required  by  the  rich  and 
dehcate  work  of  the  carved  portions  of  the  Chapter  House,  and  the  disquie- 
tude of  the  time,  retarded  the  progress  of  the  building,  so  that  it  may  not 
have  been  completed  till  about  the  year  1340." 

The  VeatibuU  of  the  edifice  is  very  interesting  in  its  architecture  and 
sculptnre.  Its  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  right  angle,  the  first  portion  being 
forty-four  feet  bug,  and  the  second  forty-six  and  a  hplf  feet.  The  Chapter 
Honse  itself  is  a  regular  octagon,  with  a  projectLng  buttress  attached  to  every 
angle.  The  architecture  of  the  whole  structure  is  Pointed,  and  is  a  veiy 
noble  specimen  of  that  s^le. 

Jntmor. — The  entrance  to  the  vestibule  is  ntnated,  as  just  intimated,  in 
the  eastern  aisle  of  the  north  transept,  and  is  of  more  modem  workmanship 
than  the  transept.    It  is  not  unlike  the  great  western  entrance  to  the  Cathe- 

•  Cooke's  Tapographicfll  desaripdoQ  of  Yorksbire.  Those  supposed  pietnreg  of  Aroh- 
tnahop  da  Orej'  md  Heni?  III.  and  hii  Queen,  fonnerlr  adorrted  the  bluik  side  of  the 
octagoD,  immediately  over  the  eolTUice  to  the  Chapter  Hoiue,  hnC  this,  with  ail  the  re- 
mains of  the  original  painting  and  gilding  in  the  ediflee,  has  baen  removed,  and  the 
atone  restored  to  its  natural  ooloor. 
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dral,  and  conaists  of  tno  arches  filled  in  with  richly  panelled  doorwaya,  <m 
the  points  of  which  is  a  circle  filled  with  traceiy,  and  the  whole  is  compre- 
hended in  an  acute  pedimental  canopy.  The  two  doors  are  of  bcantiful 
Gothic  open  wood  work,  and  made  of  English  oak.  Tho  interior  of  the 
vefltihule  is  very  beautiful,  the  sides  being  apparently  all  windows,  and  the 
walls  below  are  richly  adorned.  The  ceihng  is  of  stone,  and  is  richly  groined. 
At  the  other  end  of  this  splendid  vestibule  is  the  entrance  to  the  Chapter 
House,  which  greatly  resembles  the  first  doorway,  but  is  of  a  richer  chsracter. 
It  consists  of  two  pointed  arches,  each  enclosing  in  the  head  three  sweeps, 
which  portion  ia  glazed,  the  lower  part  being  occupied  by  oak  doorways 
almost  covered  with  rich  scroll  work  in  iron.  The  npper  part  of  the  octan- 
gular pier,  which  divides  these  arches,  is  pierced  with  a  canopied  niche,  oa 
the  pedestal  of  which  is  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  her  Divine  Son 
in  her  arms,  trampling  on  the  serpent.  The  image,  with  the  drapery,  is 
somewhat  el^ant,  and  has  been  all  richly  gilt,  but,  as  Mr.  Cooke  expresses 
it,  "  it  bears  a  mark  of  those  times  which  made  even  stone  statues  feel  their 
malice" — it  ia  defaced.  Upon  the  points  of  these  arches  is  a  circle  enriched 
with  a  quatrefoil,  and  the  whole  is  comprehended  in  one  large  pointed  arch 
richly  moulded,  and  springing  from  small  coluipnB  attached  to  the  jambs. 
The  interior  of  this  magnificent  structure  produces  a  very  solemn  and  im- 
pressive effect.  It  is  sixty-three  feet  in  diameter,  and  sixty-seven  feet  ten 
inches  high,  and  this  vast  space  is  not  interrupted  by  a  single  pillar,  the 
roof  being  wholly  supported  by  a  single  pin,  geometrically  placed  in  the 
centre.  Bickman  said  of  this  Chapter  House,  "it  is  by  far  the  finest  poly- 
gonal room  without  a  central  pillar  in  the  Kingdom,  and  the  delicacy  and 
variety  of  ita  ornaments  are  nearly  unequalled."  The  richly  groined  ceihng 
of  oak  was  formerly  painted  and  gilded  with  representations  of  Saints  and 
sacred  subjects,  all  of  which  were  tastelessly  obliterated  about  the  year  1760. 
The  blank  space  over  the  entrance  was  also  decorated  with  paintings  of 
Saints,  Kings,  Bishops,  &o.  The  thirteen  niches  over  the  door  were  formerly 
filled  with  statues  of  Our  Saviour,  the  Blessed  Virgin  (in  the  centre),  and 
the  Twelve  Apoiflb's.  Tradition  says  that  these  images  were  of  solid  silver, 
double  gilt,  the  Apostles  being  about  a  foot  highi  and  the  cental  figure  twice 
the  height.  "It  is  generally  believed,"  writes  Allen,  "that  Henry  VHI. 
stole  them  from  the  Cathedral,  or  had  them  presented  to  him  by  Archbishop 
Holdgate,  to  prevent  him  from  committing  the  theft"  The  whole  circum- 
ference below  the  windows,  except  at  the  entrance,  is  occupied  by/orty/ow 
canopied  stone  stalls  for  the  Canons  who  composed  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathe- 
dral.   The  canopies  of  these  stalls  are  profusely  decorated  with  grotesque 
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eculptures,  ending  in  finials.    Tho  coliunns  of  the  stalls  are  of  Petworth 
marble. 

Abo¥e  tbe  caaopies,  uid  on  the  sills  of  the  wiudons,  runs  a  gallaiy,  which 
is  contiauod  round  the  entire  room,  and  through  the  solids  of  the  pieisi  the 
carviDg  of  this  passage  is  exquisite.  The  windows  of  the  vestibule  and 
Chapter  House  are  equally  splendid,  both  ia  design  and  colouring,  with  those 
of  the  CathedraL  All  are  of  ancient  date,  except  the  one  opposite  the  en- 
trance to  the  octagon,  which  is  a  restoration  by  Bainett,  of  York.  The  subjects 
of  the  latter  mindon  ore  taken  from  the  life  of  Christ ;  the  glass  in  the  upper 
compartments  of  all  the  other  windows  exhibit  the  arms  of  fomiders  and 
benefactors,  and  tho  subjects  of  the  lower  diTisions  aro  chieflj  Saints,  with 
beautiful  canopies  above  them,  very  richly  uid  elaborately  coloured.  Pre- 
vious to  1845  the  whole  interior  had  a  very  dilapidated  appearance,  when,  by 
means  of  the  bequest  of  the  late  Dr.  Beckwith  of  £3,000.,  for  tho  purpose  of 
its  repair  it  underwent  a  thorough'  restoration.  Tho  roof  woe  then  redeco- 
rated sfCnr  the  old  style,  by  Willement,  of  X^ondon ;  the  mariile  pillars  of  the 
stalls  were  polished,  and  the  stone  work  cleaned;  the  old  pavement  was 
taken  up  vnd  re[Jaced  by  a  costly  and  daborately  tesselated  one  by  Minton, 
of  Stoke-upon-Tro&t :  and  the  above-named  window  restored.  The  whole 
Chapter  House  now  fbrms  a  highly  finished  and  chastely  decorated  specimen 
of  architectural  ornament  We  must  not  here  omit  an  encomium  bestowed 
upoo  this  edifice  by  a  great  traveller,  in  an  old  monkish  Latin  couplet,  which 
is  inscribed  in  Saxon  characters,  near  the  entrance  door; — 

"^  l^u  jUra  ifbrm, 
Stk  lit  porous  bta  ^omonnn."* 

The  learned  Dr.  Whitakei  was  of  opinion  that  this  Chapter  House,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  now  remaining  of  the  Eaily  Florid 
Oothic  style  of  architecture,  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  In  refer- 
ence to  Yoi^  Cathedral,  and  particularly  to  the  Chapter  House,  there  is  a 
remarkable  passage  in  the  life  of  .j£neus  Silvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  H. 
This  distinguished  individual,  who  passed  through  England  on  bis  way  to 
Scotland,  as  l^ate,  about  tlie  year  1418,  "went  down  to  York,  a  great  and 
populous  City,  where  there  is  a  Church,  celebrated  over  oil  the  worid  for  its 
workmanship  and  magnitude ;  but  especially  for  a  very  fine  lightsome  Chapel, 
whose  shining  wnlls  of  glass  are  held  together  between  columns  vei7  slender 
in  the  midst." 

•  Ihis  is  the  cbipf  of  HoasEHi,  as  tho  Roac  is  the  chief  of  Howers. 
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Gent  has  a  itocj  that  Cromnell  granted  permisuon  to  a  person  to  pull 
down  the  Chapter  House,  and  build  &  stable  with  tho  materials;  but  the 
Statement  is  probable  without  foundation,  though  that  arch-dismantler  is  said 
to  have  violated  the  sanctity  of  other  structures  not  less  eacrod> 

feijpiitBncs,  £t.,  ai  t^t  Aal^ilrral  of  Sii.  ^tia,  at  ^ark,  in  18S7. 

(Tbe  flgnreB  denote  the  lalue  of  the  incomea ;  and  the  data,  when  eaob  dignitary  vas 
inducted.) 

Abchbwhop— Kght  Hon",  and  Moat  Ear.  Thomas  MntgniTe,  D J) ifilO.OOO . . . .  IMT, 

De«i.— Tary  Ber.  ffir  TriUiam  Cookbnni,  DJ).,  Ba« 1883. 

CulOKS  Rebidentuht. 

William  Venion  Haroonrt,  UA. limth  Neabald 1823. 

Charles  Hawkins,  B.C i. Bambg 1830. 

Charies  V.  B.  Jobiist«ne,  U.A. WeUeang 1844. 

John  Baillie,  M.A Wiitom IBOi. 

Chincelxob  of  lbs  Cbdbob. — L.  Vamon  Haroourt^  MA..  .Liaighton.  .1837. 
pRECENTOB. — Hon.  and  ReT.  Bdward  Bice,  D.B.,  Daan  of  GloanesteT.  .Driffitld., 1902. 

Sim-DEAii.— Hon.  and  Bet.  Stephen  W.  liwlej,  M.A. ....  1862. 
ScccEHTOK.— Hod.  and  Ber.  H.  E.  J.  Howard,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Luihaa]d..Sol)M..18S3. 

AfiCHDElCOBS. 

rori^-Tenemblo  Stephen  Crejke,  MA 18«. 

£aM..Stdisff^-TenarabIe  Charleg  UtutloDd  Long,  M.A. 1854. 

CleveZoiMi.— Venerable  Edward  Cbnrtun,  MjV. ISIO. 


Phebkhduieb,  Nor. 

Wm.  Preston,  MA.  Bilton    181S 

John  Boll,  D.D.,  Ftnton    lBi6 

T.  Hutton  Croft,  M.A.,  Staiingtim  . .  1831 
H.  C.  MuBgTBTe,  D.D.,  Giceniliil«     ..1633 

Eon.  A.  Dnneombe,  MA.,  Bo[«    1841 

John  Sharps,  D.D.,  OrindaU    1841 

Edwd.  Chnrton,  HA.,  Sjutreiborough  1841 
S.  Creyke,  M.A.,  South Keiebald  .... IS41 
Bobert  B.  Cooke,  U.A.,  Ulleiktif. . .  .1813 

Charles  Hotham,  M.A.,  Ltmgto/t 1849 

A.  B.  Wrightson,  M.A.,  Boteuant. . . .  1843 
William  Qooch,  fSJt..,  SlrnuoU   ....  1843 


.    tBEm    pBEBENCa. 

Samnel  Coatea,  MA.,  AmpUforlh. . .  .1848 

Osorge  Dixon,  M.A.,  Btvthorpt   1866 

Georga  Trevor,  MA.,  JjMfAOTjM 1847 

Geurgo  Wray,  MA..  Dxtnaington  ....  1617 
£.  J.  Bandolph,  MA.,  TrartMK  ....1847 
H.  W,  Yeoman,  MA..  Thockerington  18SI 

John  Blackbam,  M.A,  RieeaU 1801 

J.  D.  Jefferson,  M.A,  Oibatdaich    .  .18S3 

William  Hejr,  M.A..  Weighlon IBM 

C.  M.'Loiig.ilL.A.,  Fridaythorjit  ....ISStt 
Thomas  Sale,  MA.,  HtuthwaiM   ....18fi6 


•  Id  the  mad  fimaticimi  wbiob  raged  tbroughonl  England  in  the  time  of  tbe  Com. 
monwealUi,  Bloxom  says.  "  Onr  aacred  sdiAces  were  polluted  and  profaned  in  the  moat 
irrererent  and  dli^raeefal  manner;  and  with  tbe  exception  of  tbe  dea^uction  which 
took  place  on  tho  dissolution  of  Ibe  monastic  establishments  in  the  prerioua  centnrj, 
more  derastatioa  was  occssiaiied  at  this  time  by  the  par^  hostile  to  tbe  established 
Choroh,  than  bad  erer  before  bean  aomniilt«d  sines  the  ravages  of  die  Dtniah  inTodera.'* 

3  V 
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MnoB  Cutom.    (A  CorpontioD  under  the  tiUe  of  "  The  Sab-CbtuUr  and  Vioan 

Cborel  of  York  CathedraL") 

Sdb-Craktib. — Edw&rd  Jolm  BaiiiM,  BJ>..  .1B38. 

William  H.  Oldfleld,  M^.. 1848   I  B.  E.  Metcslfa,  M.A 1883 

Thomas  BajUj.l/LA. 16S1   I  Arthur  Howard  Ash  worth 1B03 

Abohbibbof^  Chuuihb. 
Ten.  ArchdesooD  Hosgisve,  D.D.  1  Joseph  Bomil;,  M^. 

Thomaa  Bobinson,  D  J).  1  Hon.  Thomaa  Cavandiah,  M^. 

John  Croft,  H^  I 

Exixomia  Cbuuik. — W.  P.  UnagraTe.'H^ 
Bboutmls. — Egerton  Temon  Harooort,  Esq.       Detutt  BsaiBTKiBS. — Maura.  Bookl* 

and  HudaoD. 

CaiFTXB  Clxbk  and  Bboibiub  of  the  Duimai  of  Toax. — Charies  A.  Thiaalton,  B»q. 

Sbcbeiisibb  to  the  AaoHBiBHaF. — John  Border,  Esq.,  London ;  and  Charles  A. 

Thiaellon,  Esq.,  York. 

Ohqahibt. — Dr.  Camidge. 

Uurax  of  St.  Peizb'i  Qbuous  Scaooi. — William  Hej,  MX 

UuTEB  of  Abcbbubop  HoLotTB'B  OuiouB  ScBOOL.— Bo1]«rt  Dwiiela,  ISA. 

The  religions  serricee  perfbnned  in  the  Cathedral  ore — On  Sandajs*  and 
holidays,  in  the  forenoon  at  hslf  past  ten  o'clock,  when  a  sermon  is  preached ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  at  fonr,  whon  an  anthem  ia  sung.  On  the  week-dajs 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  an  anthem  is  sung,  unless  there  be  a 
litany;  and  in  the  aAomoon  at  foar  o'clock,  when  an  anthem  is  perfonned. 
On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent  and  Advent,  and  daring  the  whole  of 
Holy  Week,  commonly  called  Passion  Week,  the  choral  serrice  and  singing 
are  intermitted  both  morning  and  evening.  During  the  winter  months  the 
choir  18  lighted  with  gas  for  the  evening  service. 

And  Bishop  Niohokon,  speaking  of  the  Catliadial  of  Carlisle,  writes,  "  our  snffeiings  ui 
the  dsTs  of  rapine  «nd  rebellion  equalled,  or  eioeeded  those  of  any  other  Cathedral  in 
England.  ■  •  •  <  Our  Chapter  Hoom  and  Treasnrf  had  bean  tamed  into  a 
rtagarine  for  the  garrisoD,  and  onr  very  Charter  sold  to  make  tailors'  measnres." 

•  Bf  the  diflbrent  nations  ever?  day  in  the  week  is  set  apart  fbr  public  worship,  viz. — 
Sunday  by  the  Chmtiang,  Monday  by  the  Grecians,  Tuesday  by  the  Persians,  Wed- 
nesday by  the  Assymns,  Thnrsdsy  1^  the  Egyptians,  Friday  by  the  Turks,  and  Satur- 
day by  the  Jews. 

The  fbllowing  is  the  eomparative  capacity  for  accommodation  of  the  most  celebratad 
Chnrehes  in  Enrope :— St  Petec's,  Borne,  54,000  persons ;  Milan  Cathedral,  87,000 ;  SL 
Paul's,  Bome,  99,000;  St.  Paul's,  London,  35,000;  St  Petronia,  Bologna,  34,000;  8t 
Sophia's,  ConstantinDple,  33,000;  Florancs  Cathedral,  34,300;  Antwerp  Cathedral, 
34,000;  St  John  Lateran,  Bome,  as,900;  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  31,000;  Pisa  Cathedial. 
IS^OOO;  St  Stephen's,  Vienna,  13,400;  Cathedral  of  Vienna,  11,100;  St  Peter'a,  Bo- 
logna, 11,400;  St  Dominio'B,  Bologna,  11,000;  St  Mark's,  Venioe,  7,000. 
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CiTHEDRAi.  Pbeoincts,  connDonlf  called  the  Mihsteb  Yard  ob  Close.— 
This  district,  the  circomference  of  wfaich  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
was  in  former  times  detached  from  the  City  by  walls,  and  four  pair  of  lai^ 
gates.  One  gate  was  pieced  at  Petergate,  facing  Little  Blake  Street ;  another 
opened  into  Petergate,  opposite  Stonegate ;  a  third  stood  at  the  end  of  College 
Street,  opposite  the  Bedem ;  and  a  fourth  in  U^leforth.  And  when  in  its 
meridian  glory,  this  small  space  contained  three  parish  Churches,  and  formed 
a  little  ecclesiastical  world  of  its  own.  The  three  Churches  were  those  of 
St.  Michael  le  Edfrey*  St.  Martin  ad  Valvas,  and  St.  John  Baptist-dd-Pyke ; 
bat  of  these  the  first  mentioned  now  only  lemains. 

The  See  of  York  had  formerly  appended  to  it  several  Palaces  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  but  that  at  Bishopthorpe  is  now  the  only  one  that  re- 
mains. The  finest  of  the  old  Palaces  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral. 
It  was  erected  by  Thomas,  the  first  Norman  Archbishop,*  but  its  great  hall 
was  dismantled  by  Thomas  Young,  the  first  Protestant  Archbishop,  whose 
cupidity  was  tempted  to  make  this  spoliation  by  the  lead  which  covered  its 
Foof.  Since  that  period  other  parts  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  edifice  have  been 
leased  out  from  the  See,  and  for  a  long  time  part  of  its  ancient  site  was  a 
receptade  for  a  mass  of  rubbish  and  filth.  The  atte  of  the  mansion  ia  now 
converted  into  the  Deanery  gardens.  During  the  alterations  consequent  on 
the  change  to  its  present  state,  part  of  the  cloisters  of  the  old  Palace  were 
discovered,  forming,  when  found,  the  wall  of  a  stable;  and  from  &e  style 
of  architecture,  it  ia  evident  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  early  part  of  tha 
twellUi  centory.  It  consists  of  seven  semicircular  arrhes,  with  plain  mould- 
ings springing  from  three  columns,  with  square  capitals.  A  similar  column 
in  the  centre  of  each  division  divides  them  into  two  trefoil-headed  niches. 
This  interesting  and  picturesque  fragment  is  now  ^aced  near  the  centre  of 
the  north  side  of  the  Minster  Close,  and  from  it  an  excellent  view  of  the 
Cathedral  and  Chapter  House  may  be  obtained. 

The  Minster  Yard  was  formerly  choked  up  witli  mean  buildings,  hut  in 
18S6  an  Act  was  passed  enabling  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  take  steps  towards 
their  removal,  and  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  ground  surrounding  the  Catbe- 
draLf     The  old  houses  soon  began  to  give  away,  and  in  a  few  years  fine 


t  There  were  tt  that  time  no  less  than  three  pnblio  homee  in  Ibe  Cathedtal  don, 
oallsd  the  Mituter  Coffee  Home;  the  HoU  in  the  WaUt  and  the  Sycamore  Tree.  Th* 
first  mentioned  stood  oppodte  the  west  front  of  the  Cftthedial;  the  second  a  little  AiF- 
titer  oorthward;  and  the  latter  at  the  east  end  of  Qie  Chnrob  ne«  the  old  Besidenoe. 
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walks  and  shrubberies,  and  beautiful  buildings  appeared  in  their  stead.  The 
road  on  the  south  side  of  the  Minster  to  the  east  end  .was  fonned  in  1839. 
It  formerlj  ran  close  to  the  waUs  of  that  Church,  and  houses  were  built  as 
near  apoo  it  as  the  traffic  of  the  street  would  permit  The  iron  palisades  which 
runs  round  the  west  end,  and  along  the  south  side,  were  also  erected  when 
the  new  road  was  made.  At  the  same  tjme  the  Hall  of  Fleas,  for  the  Liberty 
of  St  Peter,  which  stood  near  the  west  end,  was  taken  away,  and  a  number 
of  houses,  exteading  from  the  Church  of  St  Michael  le  Belfrey  to  the  top  of 
Little  Blake  Street,  were  pulled  down.  These  great  changes  in  the  general 
appearance  of  the  Minater  Close  are  prinoipalij  due  to  the  tas(«  of  the  present 
Dean,  Dr.  Sir  William  Cockburo,  Bart.,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke. 

Minster  Libran/. — The  Chapel  of  the  above-mentioned  Archiepiscopal 
Palace  ia  now  used  as  the  library  of  the  Cathedral.  It  stands  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Minster  Close,  and  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  Earliest 
Pointed  style  of  architecture.  For  many  years  this  Chapel  was  in  a  very  di- 
lapidated state,  but  in  1808  it  was  restored,  under  the  judicious  direction  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  the  library,  which  Ull  then  had  been  kept  in  it 
small  building  attached  to  the  Minster,  was  removed  to  it  It  stands  on  a 
line  with  the  buildings  of  the  new  Deanery,  and  is  a  great  ornament  to  the 
Miaster  precincts.  Its  west  front  is  divided  into  two  stories  by  a  string 
course;  thebwerhasa  doorway,  consisting  of  a  pointed  arch  springing  from 
two  dwarf  columns,  with  circular  capitals  sitnply  ornamented  with  a  flower 
moulding.  In  the  second  story  is  a  lancet-headed  window  of  five  lights,  eaoh 
divided  by  a  capital  similar  to  thosein  the  lower  stoiy;  the  whole  are  bounded 
by  a  semicircular  arch,  which  rises  on  each  side  of  the  window.  The  angles 
of  the  building  are  guarded  by  buttresses,  with  angular  caps,  and  the  roof 
rakes  to  a  point  with  the  small  flower  moulding,  common  to  works  of  the 
period.  The  south  side  of  the  building  is  made  into  four  divimoos  by  but- 
tresses :  and  in  the  upper  story  ore  pointed  arched  windows.  This  side  of 
the  edi&ce  is  fluished  by  a  string  course  and  plain  parapet;  and  the  north 
side  is  built  sgainst  The  ground  floor  is  now  used  as  a  lumber  room,  but 
the  upper  apartment,  which  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  from  on 
a^oining  building,  is  neatly  fitted  up  as  the  library.  The  windows  on  tho 
south  side  are  filled  with  ground  glass,  and  the  one  in  the  west  end  is  filled 
with  beautiful  stained  glass,  representing  the  armorial  hearings  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  at  the  period  of  its  erection;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  visited  the  Cathedral 
on  the  39th  of  September,  1806.  The  date  of  this  building  is  about  the 
same  period  as  the  rolic  of  the  episcopal  Palace  aboTe-mentioDod.    A(|joiQing 
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the  library  on  the  north  aide  is  a  small  ancient  edifice  of  tvo  stories,  the 
bwer  containing  a  doorway,  with  three  narrow  windows,  and  the  upper,  three 
windows  of  two  l^bts  each,  made  b;  a  dwarf  column  in  the  centre.  The 
wholo  is  finished  hj  a  plain  parapet.  This  bailding  evidently  farmed  a  cor- 
ridor to  the  ancient  Chapel,  as  thedoor  of  entrance  to  the  upper  room  (formerly 
the  part  used  for  Dirine  Service)  is  in  the  upper  story  of  it;  and  this  door, 
which  is  very  handsome,  seems  to  be  of  the  some  ago  as  the  building. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  Mintter  Uhrary  was  originally 
founded  by  Archbishop  Egbert,  in  the  eighth  century,  and  extensive  addi- 
tions were  afterwards  made  to  it  by  his  sucoessoi  Archbishop  Albert  So 
choice  was  the  collection  in  this  libraiy,  that  William,  the  librarian  of  Malme- 
buiy,  calls  it  the  "  noblest  repository  and  cabinet  of  arts  and  sciences  then 
in  the  whole  world ;"  and  the  celebrated  Alcuin,  the  Preceptor  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Great,  at  his  return  into  Britain,  wrote  his  royal  pupil  a 
letter,  in  which  the  highest  encomiums  are  bestowed  on  this  library.*  (See 
p8^  313).  But  great  waa  the  loss  of  the  learned  world,  when  in  1069,  the 
library,  along  with  the  building  which  Archbishop  Albert  had  erected  for  it, 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  reign  of  WiUiam  I.,  Archbishop  Thomas 
foonded  another  Ubrary,  which  was  esteemed  a  valuable  one,  but  which  un- 
fortunately shared  the  same  fate  with  the  former  one,  by  the  calamitous  fire 
which  broke  out  in  the  year  113T.  Iceland  laments  the  loss  of  the  libraiy  of 
York  Minster,  when  he  was  sent  by  Henry  VUI.  with  a  commission  to  search 
every  library  in  the  Kingdom.  "  There  is  now  scarce  one  book  left  in  the 
library  of  St  Peter,"  says  that  learned  andquaiy,  "which  Flaocus  Albtnus, 
otherwise  called  Alcninoe,  has  so  often  and  so  greatly  extolled  for  its  great 
number  of  books,  as  well  Latin  as  Greek ;  for  the  barbarity  of  the  Danes 
and  the  ravaging  of  William  Nothus  have  exhausted  this  treasure,  as  well  as 
many  others."  Id  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Minster 
Libraiy  was  founded  for  the  third  time,  by  Mrs.  Matthews,  relict  of  the 
Archbishop  of  that  name,  who  presented  to  the  Church  her  husband's  private 
collection  of  books,  amounting  to  upwards  of  3,000  volumes-f 

The  library  has  »nce  been  augmented  at  different  times,  and  amoi^st  the 

*  Alcuin  himself  was  the  first  libraiian  of  the  Minster,  the  cue  of  Ute  oollectiou 
bBving  beea  committfd  to  him  b;  Archbishop  Egbert;  and  in  hia  time  students  came 
tcoTSi  olu-  to  aiail  tbemselTas  of  its  treasures.  Alcuin  has  snug  its  praises  in  a  lAtin 
poem  reeonntiiig  its  nomerons  voliunea.  For  s  iUrther  account  of  the  librarj  of  this 
period,  see  Sharon  Turner's  Histor;  of  the  Angb.Saxons,  and  Aktiini  Open,  torn.  i. 

t  ATcbbishop  UattbewB  diaioherited  his  sou.  Sir  lobj  Matthews,  snd  this  wss  pro- 
bablj'  the  reason  tliat  the  mothv  bestowed  her  husband's  books  on  the  Chorch. 
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chief  contributors  iraa  Deao  Fiuch,  who  died  in  1T3S,  and  bequeathed  tiifl 
Fadera  Anglicana  in  aeventeen  tomes.  The  Rev.  Mannaduke  Fothei^l,  the 
non-juring  Bector  of  Skipnith,  left  a  Bmall  bat  select  collection  of  books  to 
his  native  Citj,  on  condition  that  a  room  was  built  for  its  reception  ;  and  in 
the  meantime  be  directed  that  tht  collection  should  be  placed  in  the  Libraij 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  No  room  hariug  been  built,  the  books  have  been 
incorporated  with  the  Minster  Library.*  To  the  above  have  been  added 
several  late  purchases,  gifts,  and  bequests,  nhich  form  together  a  valaablo 
library  (considering  its  size)  of  theological  and  general  literature,  of  nearlj 
8,000  volumes  and  manuscripts ;  and  amongst  the  most  rare  and  valuable 
works  vrhich  it  contains,  are  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  second  edition,  of  Eras- 
mus' New  Testament,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  %  vols.,  folio,  printed  on  vellum, 
b;  FrobeniuB,  at  Basle ;  a  MS.  copy  of  WickliSe's  New  Testament,  on  vellam, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Qneen  Elizabeth;  three  MS.  copies  of  the 
Tnlgate,  on  vellum,  of  the  date  of  Hrairy  m.  or  Edward  I. ;  a  MS.  copy  of 
Braeton  de  Leg&nu  Anglia,  on  vellum ;  a  translation  of  CUmto  d»  SmeetuU, 
printed  by  Caxton  in  1481 ;  and  several  other  books,  printed  by  Caxton, 
Wynkin  de  Worde,  and  Pynsoii,  which  are  some  of  the  best  spedmens  of 
eari.y  En^ieh  typography  extant.  We  may  also  class  amongst  the  rare  and 
valuable  in  this  library,  Torre's  inestimable  manuscripts,  containing  collec- 
tions from  the  original  records  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  t&dn  relating  to  this 
Church  and  Diocese ;  the  original  register  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  at  York ; 
and  a  TaUt/  de  Inventumt,  ad  Hetrenivm,  very  perfect  The  Rev.  Edward 
John  Rainea,  B.D.,  is  the  present  librarian.  The  library  is  open  to  ttte 
public  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  from  twelve  to  one  o'clock,  when  the 
librarian  is  in  attendance.  Books  are  not  lent  out  without  an  order  fin>m  the 
Chapter.  In  the  library  are  portraits  of  Archbishop  Matthews  and  IJie  Rev. 
M.  Fothergill ;  and  a  curious  old  print  of  the  funeral  procession  of  the  great 

•  Ths  l««nied  Marmadiike  FathergiU  wm  bom  in  Pereg't  Inn,  in  Walmgite,  Torii, 
ths  andent  town  Teddenae  of  the  E>rl  of  Northncaberlind,  in  16S2,  and  wu  the  eldest 
■on  of  an  opulent  citizen,  wbo  h^d  acqaired  a  fortune  bj  trade.  He  waa  edoMted  at 
Cambridge,  and  poBseesed  the  living  of  Skipworth,  in  ttua  Conntj ;  bnt  the  Bevolatioi) 
■Itdred  his  Tieirs  respecting  the  Chnreh,  aad  being  determined  never  more  to  take  tnj 
oath  of  all^ianoe,  he  retired  from  it,  and  lived  on  the  income  of  his  paternal  estate.  He 
Iras  a  great  friend  sad  admirer  of  litersr;  eharoeters ;  henoe  he  often  visited  the  Uni- 
■ttmiSj;  tnd  though  he  performed  all  the  exercises  reqnirsd  fbr  the  degree  of  DJ}.,  he 
would  Dot  even  there  comply  irith  the  government  oaths,  and  therefore  eoold  never  as- 
sume the  title.  He  had  a  large  collection  of  mannscripts  on  the  salyect  of  ecdemaslical 
antiquity,  which  he  once  designed  to  Ynte  pnblished,  and  would  have  done  so,  bad  not 
extreme  modest;  prevented  him.   He  died  at  Weitmiuater,  September  7th,  IT81,  aged  70. 
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Dake  of  Marlboningh,  the  hero  of  Blenheim,  as  it  passed  from  his  house  at 
St.  James's,  to  Westminster  Abbey,  on  Thursday,  August  8,  17S3.  In  the 
ante  room  is  a  curiona  specimeii  of  Sason  sculpture,  in  a  fine  state  of  pre- 
senation.  It  was  discovered  in  the  dungeon  of  an  old  building,  since  re- 
moTed,  which  stood  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Minster,  and  which  from  its 
Sippearanoe  had  evidently  been  used  for  a  prison.  The  stone  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  the  base  of  the  archway  over  the  entrance  of  the  dungeon, 
and  the  sculpture  represents  a  man  in  the  last  agonies  of  death,  surroonded 
by  demons  or  evil  spirits,  who  are  tormentii^  his  body,  and  seizing  the  de- 
parting spirit  as  it  issues  from  it 

When  we  consider  the  great  lustre  which  the  name  of  Alonin  once  shed 
upon  the  ancient  Church  and  City  of  York — the  place  too  of  bis  nativity — it 
appears  not  a  little  remarkable  that  his  name  is  not  connected  in  any  way 
whatever  with  an  institution,  a  street,  or  a  spot  of  ground,  in  any  part  of  the 
Ci^or  its  neighbourhood.  Can  it  bo  possible,  the  reader  might  well  enquire, 
that  the  name  of  him  whose  fame  attracted  students  to  York  from  all  parts 
of  England  and  the  Continent ;  of  him  who  sung  the  praises  of  "  Old  Ebor," 
and  the  Saints  of  its  Diocese,  in  classic  verse,  above  a  thousand  years  a^o ; 
of  him  to  whose  care  was  committed  that  priceless  collection  of  rare  and 
matchless  works,  which  rendered  York  the  envy  of  the  learned  world ;  of  him 
who  was  the  Preceptor  of  Clarlemagne,  and  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age ; 
can  it  bo  possible  that  thb  venerable  name,  of  which  the  people  of  York  ought 
to  be  so  proud,  is  not  commemorated  in  connection  with  a  literary  society  or 
an  institution,  or  even  with  a  street  or  lane,  in  the  City?  Yes,  indeed,  it  b 
BO !  And  shall  it  so  continue  ?  Good  taste  forbid  it  That  portion  of  the 
Minster  Yard,  in  which  the  Cathedr^  TJbrary,  the  Deanery,  and  the  lUtidence 
are  situated,  being  now  separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  precincts  of  the 
Minster,  by  iron  palisades,  may  be  said  to  be  without  any  specific  name ; 
and  a  gentleman  of  York,  who  entertains  deep  feelings  upon  the  above  sub- 
ject, asks  us  if  AujTjiK  Place  would  not  be  an  appropriate  appellation  ibr 
it  ?  We  reply  that  it  would,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  excellent  and  tasteful 
suggestion  realized. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral,  and  near  the  before-mentioned  Archie- 
piscopal  Palace,  stood  formerly  the  Oiapel  of  tJie  Holy  Sepukkre,  or  of  St. 
Sepuickrt,  as  it  is  usually  called,  which  has  a  door  still  remaining,  opening 
into  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave.  The  foundadon  of  this  Chapel  being  very 
ancient  and  extraordinary,  we  shall  present  the  reader  with  full  particulars 
of  it,  according  to  Dugdale: — "Boger,  Archbishop  of  York,  having  built 
against  the  great  Church  a  Chapel,  he  dedicated  it  to  the  name  of  the  Blessed 
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and  Immaookte  Virgin  Marj  and  K0I7  Angels,  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
services,  to  tbe  eterasl  honour  of  God,  glorj  of  his  snocessors,  and  a  re- 
mission of  hia  own  sins.  He  ordained  the  same  to  be  a  perpetnol  habitation 
for  thirteen  clerks  of  different  orders,  vis: — foar  priests,  fonr  deacons,  foar 
eabdeacons,  and  one  sacrist;  all  these  to  be  Bubserrient  to  tbe  will  of  tha 
Arcbbiehop,  especially  the  sacrist,  who  shall  be  constituted  procurator  of  the 
rents  and  revenues  belonging  to  it,  pacing  each  of  the  priest  ten  marks  ptr 
ann.,  for  hia  own  salary,  besides  tbe  revenue  of  the  rents  tfaat  remain  overt 
and  besides  what  will  complete  the  snm  of  all  the  portions  of  the  priests, 
deacons,  and  sub-deacons.  Also  he  willed  that  the  said  sacrist  of  his  own 
cost  expend  tea  shillings  on  Maunday,  as  well  in  veilas,  wine,  ale,  vessels, 
and  watt»r  for  washing  the  feet  of  the  Canons,  and  other  poor  clerks,  to  the 
use  of  these  poor  clerks;  and  also  to  contribute  sixteen  shillings  to  the  diet 
of  the  said  poor  clerks,  that  in  all  things  the  iratemitj  and  unitj  of  the 
Church  maf  be  preserved. 

"  And  for  their  necessary  snstenation,  he  of  his  own  bounty  gave  them  the 
Chnrobea  of  Everton,  Sntton  with  Scorbj  Cbapel,  Heyton,  Bardesey,  Ottelej, 
onemedetji  and  procored  of  the  liberality  of  other  faithful  persons  the  Church 
of  Colverly,  ox  dono  Willielmi  de  Sooty;  the  Church  of  Hoton,  ex  dono  Wil- 
lielmi  Paganel;  the  Church  of  Harwood,  mi  liono  Avacie  do  Ruminilly;  tbe 
Church  of  Thorpe,  ex  dono  Ade  de  Bruys  et  Ivette  do  Arches  vax>ri»  taa.  To 
this  Chapel  also  did  belong  the  Churches  of  Collingham,  Clarebui^,  and  Bet- 
ford.  Roger  provided  also  that  the  Churches  which  were  not  of  donation 
should  be  free  ftom  synodals,  and  all  other  things  due  to  the  Archbishop,  his 
successors,  and  thar  ofBcials;  and  ordered  that  they  should  as  quietly  and 
freely  hold  and  enjoy  these  Churches,  which  are  of  his  donation,  as  others 
have  before  them.  Lastly,  he  ordained,  for  the  more  diligent  serving  of  the 
Chapel,  that  none  of  the  said  clerks  should  dwell  out  of  the  City,  which  if  they 
presumed  to  do,  tbey  should  be  displaced  by  the  Archbishop,  and  another  of 
the  same  order  be  by  him  appointed." 

The  revenues  of  these  Chnrches  having  very  much  increased.  Archbishop 
3ewal  appointed  Ticars  to  be  established  in  them,  and  made  several  roles  for 
the  better  government  of  the  ministers,  whom  from  thenceforth  he  caused  to 
be  called  Canons. 

In  the  37th  of  Henry  VHE.  it  was  certified  in  the  Court  of  Augmentations, 
that  the  revenues  of  tho  Chapel  of  St.  Sepulchre  were  <tf  the  yearly  value  of 
£103.  16s.  ftd.  The  Chapel  was  then  suppressed,  and  its  revenues  seized  by 
the  King.  In  the  4th  (A  Elizabeth  (1533)  tbe  tithes  belonging  to  this  Cbq>el, 
and  the  Ciu^  itself,  were  sold  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Webst«r.    In 
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course  of  time  the  Chapel  was  couTorted  into  a  public  faouBe^  which  from  an 
opening  at  the  end  of  a  dungeon  with  which  the  Chapel  was  provided,  waa 
facetiously  named  "  The  Hole  in  the  Wall."  Having  become  ruinous,  the 
building  was  taken  down  in  1816,  and  on  removing  the  materials  the  work- 
men came  to  a  suhterraoeous  prison  or  doDgeon,  some  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  approach  was  bj  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  were  two  mossy  oak  entrance  doors,  cue  against  the  other,  each  five 
feet  seven  inches  high,  by  two  feet  seven  inches  broad,  and  five  inches  thick. 
The  vault  was  thirty-two  feet  five  inches  in  length,  nine  feet  four  inches 
broad,  and  about  nine  and  a  half  feet  in  height;  the  walls  being  four  feet 
ten  inches  thick.  On  one  side  were  throe  eloping  windows  guarded  with  iron, 
and  attached  to  the  walls  ^ere  the  remains  of  several  staples.  This  dungeon 
was  probably  used  for  immuring  ecclesiastical  delinquents.  In  the  following 
year  was  found  in  it  the  rude  piece  of  Saxon  sculpture  already  mentioned  as 
being  deposited  in  the  ante-room  of  the  Minster  Library. 

The  Hail  of  PUtw,  and  prison  for  the  Liberty  of  St.  Peter,  which  stood 
nearly  opposite  the  west  end  of  the  Minster,  was  pulled  down  as  baa  already 
been  observed,  during  the  alterataons  about  seventeen  years  ago.  As  we  have 
also  before  remarked,  there  was  a  large  arched  gateway  immediately  facing 
Little  Blake  Street,  which  led  into  the  Minster  Yard;  and  on  the  ground 
between  the  east  side  of  that  gateway,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  le 
Belfrey,  extended  a  row  of  low  old-fashioned  houses.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  same  gateway,  abutting  on  the  street,  stood  the  HatlofPUas,  and  what 
was  called  the  Peter  Friton.  The  lower  part  of  the  building  was  used  aa  the 
prison  and  residence  of  the  gader ;  and  in  the  upper  story,  which  was  reached 
by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  from  the  Minster  Yard,  was  a  Court  room  where 
causes  in  common  law,  arising  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Liberty  of  St. 
Peter,  were  tried.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  Liberty  was  separate  and  exclusive, 
end  had  its  own  magistrates,  steward,  clerk  of  the  peace,  bailiff,  coroner,  and 
constables.  Four  general  Quarter  Sessions  used  to  be  held  in  the  Hall  of 
Fleas,  every  year,  "  to  enquire  into  oil  manner  of  felonies,  poisonings,  in- 
chantments,  sorceries,  arts  magic,  trespasses,  &c. ;  "  and  a  Court  was  held 
in  the  hall  every  three  weeks,  where  pleas  in  actions  of  debt,  trespass,  re- 
plevin, &c.,  to  any  amount  whatever,  arising  within  the  Liberty,  were  held. 

By  virtue  of  an  Act,  5  and  6  William  TV.,  cap.  76,  the  Liberty  of  St.  Peter 
of  York  has  been  abolished  for  all  civil  purposes,  although  its  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  continues  the  same.  The  Liberty  comprehends  all  those  parts  of 
the  City  and  Connty  of  York  which  bebng  to  the  Cathedral  or  Church  of  St 
Peter,  viz: — in  the  City  of  Yoric —  the  Minster  Yard  and  Bedem.    In  the 
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North  Riding — Carletoa  and  HusthnaJte,  in  Birdfortlt  Wapentake ;  Clifton 
Haxby,  Gate  Hemdej,  Helperby,  Murton,  Osbaldirick,  Skdton,  Stillington, 
Streneall,  and  WartbiU,  in  Bulmer  Wapentake ;  Brawb;,  Saltoo,  and  Naw- 
ton  vith  Wamblet^n,  in  Ryedale  Wapeutake.  In  the  Eatt  Riding — FaiSeet 
North  Newbald,  and  South  Newbald,  in  Hunslej  Beacon  dirison ;  Barmbj 
ou  the  Moor,  in  Wilton  Beacon  divifflon ;  and  Dunnington,  Heslington,  and 
LaDgnith,  in  Oflee  and  Derwent  Wapentake.  In  the  West  Riding — Dring- 
houses,  in  the  AiuBtj ;  Brotberton  and  Ulleskelf,  in  Barkston  Ash  Wapen- 
take ;  and  Knareaborough,  in  Claro  Wapentake.  Besides  these  tvrenty-eeTeu 
places  and  parte  of  places,  there  are  within  the  liberty  ninetj-seven  detached 
parcels  scattered  in  most  of  the  Wapentakes  of  the  Countj'.  Amongst  its 
pTiTil^es  the  inhabitants  aod  tenants  of  this  Liberty  were  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  tolls  throughout  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

The  Dean^  is  a  spacious,  commodious,  cut  stone  mansion,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Minster  Yard,  Iwtween  the  Chapter  House  and  the  Cathedral 
Library,  erected  in  1837,  from  a  design  of  Messrs.  Pritchett  &  Sons,  of  York, 
It  is  a  pleasing  architectural  object,  nearly  square,  and  is  according  to  the 
style  of  the  Tudor  period.  The  west  and  principal  front  consists  of  four 
stories,  the  front  being  made  into  three  divisions  by  buttresses  and  octagonal 
turrets  at  the  angles.  In  the  first  story  are  three  windows,  with  arched 
heads;  in  the  middle  division  of  the  second  story  is  an  oriel  vindow,  which 
is  continued  in  the  third  story ;  the  intermediate  space  between  the  two 
windows  being  fiUed  with  quatrefoil,  panelling,  rosea,  Jtc.  The  other  divi- 
sions contain  a  square  headed  window  on  each  stoiy,  A  continued  band 
with  grotesque  heads,  roses,  portcullis,  &e.,  extends  round  the  enUre  building, 
and  the  top  of  the  edifice  is  battlemented.  The  north  side  is  similar  to  the 
one  just  described,  with  the  exception  of  having  a  noble  porch  instead  of  the 
oriel  window;  and  on  the  south  side  a  low  range  of  buildings,  containing  a 
private  passage  to  the  Minster  Library,  connects  it  with  the  latter  building. 
The  whole  has  a  very  chaste  and  elegant  appearance. 

Th«  Old  Deanery  Hoiue,  ^vhich  was  first  erected  in  1000,  stood  on  the 
south  east  side  of  the  Minster  Yard,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  School 
of  Art  or  Design. 

The  Retidence  is  situated  on  the  north  west  side  of  the  Minster  Precincts. 
It  was  erected  in  1825-6,  and  is  similar  in  ei^e  and  form  with  tho  Deanery, 
butahe  style  of  architecture  is  later.  Tho  front  consists  of  three  stories.  In 
the  centre  of  the  first  is  an  arched  doorway,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  second 
is  a  bow  window.  The  third  story  has  three  gables,  and  in  each  is  a  square 
headed  window.     The  east  front  has  in  the  ground  floor  and  in  the  upper 
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story,  sqnaTe  projecting  windows  of  five  lights  each,  divided  b^  bnttresses; 
and  some  equare  headed  vrindows  of  two  lights  each.  The  other  sides  are 
not  visible  from  the  Minster  Close,  but  are  of  similar  architecture.  Attached 
to  this  building  is  a  handsome  garden,  which,  together  with  the  garden  of 
the  Deanery,  is  divided  from  the  Close  by  a  light  raihng  of  iron,  and  the 
portion  of  the  cioistcrs  of  the  ancient  Palace  before  noticed.  The  Canons 
Residentiary  occupy  the  Residence  alternately  three  months  each  year. 

Th^  Old  Eaidenee  is  a  lai^e  gloomy  looking  house,  opposite  the  sooth  east 
angle  of  the  Minster. 

Ths  WiiU,  dc.  OJks  for  the  Province  of  Tork,  is  attached  to  the  west  side 
of  the  sooth  transept  of  the  Cathedral,  and  is  one  of  those  extraneous 
buildings  which  greatly  disfigure  that  edifice.  Previous  to  the  year  1838, 
the  Will  Office  was  in  a  small  old  building  which  st«>od  at  the  east  end  of  Le 
Belfrey  Church,  but  in  that  year  the  present  building  was  enlarged,  and  the 
documents  were  moved  thither.  The  office  now  consists  of  four  rooms,  one 
of  which  is  used  for  searching  for  and  examining  wills  or  admin istratioos. 
There  is  an  Iridtx  kept  of  the  names  of  the  testators  and  intestates,  to  whose 
representatives  letters  of  probate  or  administration  have  been  granted  since 
1731.  There  are,  however,  copies  of  wills  in  it  as  far  back  as  1389.  The 
fee  for  searching  this  book  is  one  shilUng.  The  average  nnmber  of  vrills,  Ac., 
passing  through  the  office  in  the  course  of  a  year,  is  about  1,600  wills,  and 
660  administrations.  The  records  of  the  Prerogative  and  Eicheqnei  Courts 
of  the  Diocese  are  also  kept  here.  During  the  fires  of  1829  and  1840,  the 
wills  were  carefully  removed  under  the  protection  of  a  detachment  of  soldiers. 
They  vrere  afterwards  safely  replaced,  and  no  damage  was  snstuned  on  either 
occasion.     The  boilding  is  now  entirely  fire  proof 

The  records  belonging  to  the  Conrts  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  are  pre- 
served in  part  of  the  building  called  Archbishop  de  la  Zouche's  Cbapel. 

St.  Wiliiam,'*  CoUege — considerable  remains  of  which  stand  in  the  opening 
of  College  Street,  right  oppodte  the  large  east  window  of  the  Cathedral — ap- 
pears by  records  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Henry  VI.  to  the  hoooar  of 
St.  William,  Archbishop  of  York,  "  for  the  Parsons*  and  Chantry  Priests  of 
the  Cathedral  to  reside  in ;  whereas  before  they  lived  promiscnously  in  houses 

•  A  Parson,  <pertona  eeeleiin,  is  one  that  hath  foil  poaaesaian  of  all  tlie  rights  of  a 
parochial  Church.  He  ib  Bometimea  called  the  Rector,  but  "  the  appelladon  of  Pirton 
is  the  mott  legal,  moet  beneficial,  and  moat  hoaovrable  title  that  a  parish  priest  can 
eiyof ."  He  is  called  Potbod,  hecanse  b;  hia  person  the  Chmnh  ig  represeoted;  and 
dmiDg  his  life  he  baa  the  freeheld  in  himself  of  the  Parsonage  House,  the  glebe,  tfas 
tithes,  and  Ibe  other  dnes. 
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of  k/meu  and  women,  contraiy  to  the  hoDour  and  decency  of  the  said  Omrcli, 
and  their  spiritual  ordera."  The  letters  patent  directed  that  this  building 
shoald  be  erected  "  in  the  Close  of  York."  It  does  not  appear  that  this  grant 
was  put  into  execution  ;  probably  the  civil  diaaensions  of  the  time  prevented 
it.  But  King  Edward  IV.,  in  the  first  year  of  his  rei^pi,  granted  other  tettera 
patent  of  the  same  tenor,  to  Qeorge  Neville,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  his 
brother  Uicbard,  Earl  of  Waririck,  and  their  heirs,  to  found  and  sustaiD  this 
Oolite,  without  reciting  anj  of  the  former  grant,  and  to  have  the  nomination 
of  the  ProTOBt  of  it  for  ever.  This  patent,  which  is  large  and  fall,  and  oon- 
taius  all  the  rules  and  statutes  to  be  observed  by  the  members  of  the  Coll^, 
ia  dated  at  York,  May  lltb,  1461.  The  members  of  St  William's  CoU^ 
consisted  of  a  Provost  and  twenty-three  Chantr;  priests.  The  archway 
forming  the  entrance,  which  is  a  good  piece  of  Perpendicular  work,  is  very 
ancient,  and  has  above  it,  in  a  niche,  a  dilapidated  statoe  of  St.  William,  be- 
tween his  ovni  arms  and  those  of  the  See;  and  higher  up  are  carved  vood 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  St.  Cbristopber.  The  gate  to  this  edifice 
is  very  old,  and  contains  a  wicket  evidently  coeval  with  the  building.  The 
structure  itself  is  chiefly  Jacobean  in  style,  and  forms  a  quadrangle,  endosiiig 
a  small  court  yard,  round  which  are  the  remains  of  many  curious  wooden 
figures.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  interior  from  the  court  yard,  is  oppo- 
site the  outer  entrance,  and  is  by  a  large  doorway,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by 
four  stone  steps;  and  opposite  the  door  a  staircase,  about  eight  feet  wide, 
leads  to  the  upper  rooms.  Several  of  the  apartments  are  spacious  and 
curious.  The  College  ia  now  divided  into  apartments,  which  are  let  to 
several  poor  families.  In  1643,  during  the  residence  of  Charles  I.  at  York, 
the  royal  printing  presses  are  said  to  have  beeu  set  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  ot 
this  College,  and  here  were  printed  several  of  the  political  and  controversial 
pamphlets  which  created  so  much  sensation  in  that  day.  "  From  the  royal 
printiog  office,"  says  Drake,  "  were  issued  paper  bullets,  soon  to  be  changed 
into  more  fatal  weapons." 

The  Bedem. — This  is  the  name  of  a  small  street  leading  from  Goodramgate 
to  St.  Andrewgate,  in  which  was  formerly  a  CoUtge  of  Yiean  Choral,  be- 
longing to  the  Cathedral.  Though  this  locality  was  not  within  tho  Uinster 
Close,  yet  it  is  always  classed  with  that  district,  on  account  of  its  connection. 

From  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  4tb  of  Edward  L  (1ST6),  the  site  of  the 
Bedem  appeara  to  have  been  given  "  to  God,  St.  Peter,  and  the  Vicars 
serving  God,  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms,"  by  one  William  de  Lunam,  Canon 
of  the  Cathedral.  There  were  originally  thirty-six  of  those  rican  choral, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  prebendal  stalls,  each  Canon  having  his  own 
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peculiar  vicar  to  attend  and  oCGciate  for  him ;  receiving  for  their  eerrices  the 
annual  sum  of  fort;  shillingB  each.  The  duty  of  the  vicars  choral,  besides 
attending  the  dail;  service,  was  formerly  to  perform  the  offices  for  the  dead 
in  the  different  Chapels  and  Chantries  of  the  Cathedral  botli  day  and  night. 
It  was  therefore  convenient  to  have  a  place  near  it,  iu  which  to  reside.  The 
chantries  and  obits,  trom  which  the  vicars  choral  derived  their  support,  being 
dissolved,  their  number  ie  now  rednced  to  five.  The  whole  College  and  eito 
of  the  Bedem  was  sold  in  the  3nd  of  Edward  VI.  to  Thomas  Gonlding  and 
others,  for  £1,034.  lOs.  Id.,  but  this  sale  was  disannulled,  and  it  was  given 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral. 

Thi  Bedem  Chapel,  which  is  still  standing,  was  founded  in  1S48,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  St  Katherine.  It  is 
now  no  longer  used  for  the  general  services  of  the  Church,  but  is  confined  to 
the  baptism  of  children  and  chorofaing  of  women ;  though  up  to  about  eight 
years  ago  Divine  Service  was  performed  in  it  every  Wednesday.  The  exterior 
of  the  edifice  is  very  plain.  The  nde  abutting  on .  the  street  has  a  pointed 
doorway,  and  three  square-headed  windows,  with  a  plain  vacant  niche;  the 
other  side  of  the  building  has  four  square-headed  windows;  and  on  the  roof 
is  a  small  wooden  bell  turret  The  interior  still  retains  its  ancient  furniture, 
though  in  a  dilapidated  slate.  The  altar  piece  is  curious ;  consisting  of  panel- 
ling of  pointed  architecture  in  wood,  with  crockets,  pinnacles,  &c. ;  and  there 
are  some  ancient  wooden  stalls,  and  an  old  octagonal  stone  font  on  a  circular 
pedestal. 

The  old  Collegiate  Hall,  where  the  vicars  nsnally  dined  in  common,  is  now 
converted  into  dwellings,  and  parts  of  the  ancient  outer  walla  of  the  edifice, 
with  the  evident  remains  of  Gothic  windows,  and  other  vestiges  of  former 
days,  may  yet  bo  traced  on  the  south  side  of  the  buildings  behind  the  houses 
that  abot  on  the  street  a  little  beyond  the  Chapel. 

The  Bedem  dearly  owes  its  name  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the 
residence  of  the  rigars  choral.  Bede  was  formerly  used  for  the  verb  to  pray, 
and  ETTie  implies  a  solitary  place  or  detached  dwelling;  so  that  Bedem  evi- 
dently signifies  a  cloister  set  apart  for  one  or  more  religious  to  dwell  in. 

The  Bedem  is  the  presumed  site  of  a  part  of  the  Roman  Imperial  Palace, 
or  of  the  baths  connected  vith  the  Palace.  When  (he  Bedem  was  in  its 
prosperity,  there  were  gates  to  enclose  the  whole  opening  into  Ooodramgate ; 
and  a  porter's  lodge  stood  on  one  side.  Up  to  the  year  1853  the  Bedem  had 
the  appearance  of  a  long  narrow  court  or  yard,  having  no  outlet  but  at  one 
end — in  Goodramgate — but  recent  improvements  have  fomied  it  into  a  street, 
which  connects  Goodramgate  with  St  Andrewgate. 
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In  the  vicissitudes  of  homui  crents  this  once  splendid  seat  of  Roman 
grandeur  and  imperial  hoooar,  and  sabsequentlj  of  ecclesiastical  splendour, 
ia  now  the  sad  receptacle  of  poverty  and  ivretchednesB — the  poorest  of  the 
Irish  emigrants  being  its  chief  inhabitants.  During  the  progress  of  the  im- 
proTements  here  in  18S3,  a  number  of  coins  were  found  concealed  in  an  old 
flower-pot  and  coffee-pot.  The;  were  prinoipall;  of  the  reigns  of  Mizabeth, 
James  I.,  and  Charles  L 


3,nrittrf  ^ligions  fiousts,  &t. 

In  the  earliest  dajs  of  the  Christian  era  many  devout  persons  sought  to 
remove  themselves  from  the  contagion  of  the  world,  bj  renouncing  all  worldly 
possessions  and  dedicating  themselves  entirely  to  the  service  of  God.  These 
persons  sought  retirement  in  the  barren  deserts  of  Egypt,  and  lived  sepa- 
rately as  hermits  or  anchorites.  About  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  St 
Anthony,  or  Antony,  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  was  the  first  to  draw  these  devout 
solitaries  into  religions  commnnitdea.  They  then  obtained  the  name  of 
monks,  or  cesohitea,  the  word  monk  meaning  a  person  in  solitude.  In  course 
of  time  no  less  than  fifty  Monasteries  were  erected  in  Kgypt  by  the  disciples 
of  St.  Anthony,  and  that  Saint's  sister  collected  together,  and  presided  over 
a  community  of  virgins  or  nans.  This,  the  first  Nnnnery  recorded  in  history, 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  aj>.  373.  From  Egypt  the  spirit  of  the 
monastic  institute  spread  tbroogh  Syria,  Palestine,  &c.  SL  Atbanaeius  in- 
troduced it  into  Rome,  and  the  celebrated  St.  Martin  of  Tonrs  into  Gaul.  A 
Nunnery  was  founded  in  the  year  SAO,  in  Poictiers,  by  the  sister  of  St.  Mar- 
tin. The  exact  time  of  its  introduction  into  this  country  is  not  known,  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  established  here  on  the  first  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Britain,  for,  as  we  have  seen  at  page  76  of  this  volume,  the 
Venerable  Bade  states  that  there  was  a  large  Monaateiy  at  Bangor  in 
the  fourth  century.  Upon  the  re-introduction  of  the  Christian  &ith  into 
Britain,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century,  by  Benedictine  Monks 
from  Rome,  the  monastic  spirit  was  quickly  infused  int«  the  new  converts 
to  Christianity,  as  has  been  intimated  at  page  81.  King  Ealbad  is  said  to 
have  instituted  the  first  Nuaneiy  in  Britain,  in  Folkstone,  in  the  year  630. 

St.  Benedict,  the  founder  of  many  of  the  Monasteries  in  the  west,  drew  up 
a  rule  for  the  government  of  his  monks,  which  has  become,  more  oi  less. 
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the  foundation  of  ths  lawa  of  the  Tarious  Religious  Orders  which  liave  Bpraug 
up  since  his  day.  According  to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict:,  six  honrs  were  al- 
lotted for  sleep;  soon  after  midnight  the  monks  arose  to  chant  the  matin 
service  in  the  Church,  and  during  the  day  they  were  summoned  seven  times 
to  the  Church  to  recite  the  canonical  office,  which  consisted  of  psalms, 
prayers,  and  lessons  from  tho  Scripture.  Seven  hours  were  employed  in 
manual  labour,  two  in  study,  and  the  remainder  was  devoted  to  tho  necessary 
refreshment  of  the  body.    The  diet  of  the  monks  was  exceedingly  simple. 

Ali«H  Prhries  or  Cells  Bubservient  to  foreign  Monasteries  were  numerous, 
and  extruded  to  all  parts  of  Britain.  The  origic  of  these  establishments  is 
as  follows : — When  the  Kings  of  England  were  possessed  of  large  teiritoriea 
in  France,  many  French  Monasteries  had  endowments  of  lands  in  England, 
and  foreign  monks  came  to  reside  here,  and  were  associated  in  Prioriea 
or  Cells,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  rovennes  arising  from  those  endow- 
ments, and  of  remitting  them  to  France.  The  early  Kings  of  England 
seized  the  revenues  of  many  of  these  alien  establishments,  in  times  of  war 
with  France;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  all  such  houses  in  England  as 
were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  foreigners  were  dissolved,  and  their 
revenues  given  to  the  Crown ;  it  being  then  considered  contrary  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  etate  that  fore^ers  should  hold  such  establishments  in  Eng- 
land, and  be  allowed  to  convey  money  into  an  enemy's  country,  without 
receiving  any  valuable  return  for  it.  Some  of  the  Alien  Priories,  however, 
which  were  conventual,  or  entire  societies  of  themselves,  and  not  accountable 
for  their  revenues  to  any  foreign  Monastery,  continued  to  exist  till  the 
general  dissolution  of  religious  bouses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL 

Cfranga,  according  to  Fuller,  were  often  the  residences  of  the  beads  of 
religious  houses,  or,  strictly  and  properly  speaking.  Granges  were  the  farms 
of  Monasteries,  where  the  religious  reposited  their  com.  There  was  a  house- 
keeper, or,  kospitalU  fraUr  grangia,  at  every  grange,  and  the  boiliiT  who 
managed  the  farm  was  colled  the  Grangiary.  Oranges  were  sometimes 
moated  and  otherwise  fortified.  A  farm  with  a  house  at  a  distance  from 
other  houses  is  now  often  called  a  Grauge. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  sfriatim  account  of  the  reli^ous  Hospitals 
of  York. 

Si.  Leonabd's  Hospital. — This  Hospital,  which  was  the  most  ancient 
religious  institution  in  York,  and  one  of  the  noblest  foundations  of  the  kind 
in  Britain,  was  founded  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  King,  Athelstan,  in  a.d.  030. 
under  the  following  circumstances — In  an  expedition  to  the  north,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  will  be  found  at  page  S8  of  this  volume,  that  Monarch 
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Tisited  three  religioas  places — ^Beverlej,  Durham,  and  York — where  he  so 
licited  the  benefit  of  their  devout  prayere  on  his  behalf,  promising  that  if  hs 
succeeded  well  therein  he  would  abundantlj  recompense  them  for  the  same. 
Having  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  Constantiiie,  the  Scottish  King,  and 
Others,  Athelstan  returned  to  York,  where  he  offered  hia  heart;  thanks  to 
God  in  the  CathedrsL  He  there  observed  certain  religious  men,  then  called 
CoUdei,  who  relieved  many  poor  people  oat  of  tbeir  slender  meaDs;  and  to 
enable  these  people  better  to  sustain  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  fulfil  his  rojal 
promise,  he  granted  to  Qod,  St.  Peter,  and  the  said  Coledei,  and  thrar  suc- 
cessors for  ever,  certain  emoluments  accruing  to  the  Crown  in  the  Bishopric 
of  York.  This  grant  consisted  of  "  one  thrava  of  com  out  of  every  camcate 
of  land,  or  every  plough  going,  within  the  Bishopric  of  York,  and  which  to 
this  day  is  called  Peter  com."  This  oom  rent,  which  was  then  given  to  the 
Coledei,  bad  been  originally  granted  to  the  Crown  for  the  encouragement  of 
persons  who  employed  themselves  in  destroying  the  wolvea,  wliich  were  thea 
so  numerous  that  they  overran  the  country,  and  devoured  the  cattle  of  the 
villages.  Possessed  of  this  income,  and  a  piece  of  waste  ground  which  also 
the  King  gave  them,  the  Coledei  fonnded  for  themselves  an  Hospital  in  the 
City.  William  the  Conqaeror,  and  bis  successor  William  Rufus,  confirmed 
and  enlarged  the  endowment  The  latter  Monarch  removed  the  site  of  the 
Hospital  to  the  place  where  the  rains  now  stand.  He  likewise  bnilt  them  a 
small  Church,  which  was  dedicated,  as  the  Hospital  had  been,  to  St.  Peter. 
Henry  I.  granted  to  them  the  close  or  field  extending  from  their  house  to  the 
river  Ouse ;  confirmed  to  the  Hospital  cerbun  other  lands  ;  freed  them  from 
gelds  and  customs;  and  granted  to  them  the  liberties  of  sac,  aoc,  tol,  theme, 
and  infangtheof.  And  as  a  more  particular  mark  of  his  favoar,  Henry  also 
took  to  himself  the  name  of  a  brother  and  warden  of  this  Hospital ;  "  Frater 
enim  et  custos  ^usdem  domns  Dei  sum."  When  the  Hospital  was  burnt 
down  in  the  great  fire  of  1137,  (See  page  133),  King  Stephen  rebuilt  it  in  a 
more  magnificent  manner,  and  caused  it  to  he  dedicated  to  Ood  in  honour  of 
St  Leonard,  and  it  was  ever  after  called  Hotpitalu  S.  Leonardi.  This  King 
caused  Nigel,  Mayor  of  York,  to  deliver  up  a  certain  place  near  the  west 
walls  of  the  City,  to  receive  the  poor  and  lame ;  and  he  confirmed  the  tbraves, 
which  then  were  "all  the  oats  which  bad  been  used  to  be  gathered  betwixt 
the  river  Traut  and  Scotland,  for  finding  the  King's  hounds,  which  waa 
twenty  fair  sheaves  of  com  of  each  plow-land  by  the  year,  and  appointed  the 
Dean  and  Canons  of  the  Cathedral  Churoh  to  gather  them  for  the  relief  ot 
the  said  Hospital." 
The  privileges  and  possesions  of  this  Hospital  were  confirmed  by  Henr; 
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n.,  King  John,  and  several  succeeding  Monarchs,  and  mach  enlarged  by  tbe 
moDificence  and  piety  of  several  noblemen  and  others.  King  John  ratified 
its  possession  by  charter,  and  also  granted  to  the  brethren  timber  for  their 
buildings,  wood  for  fuel,  and  pasturage  for  their  cattle,  through  his  whole 
forest  of  Yorkshire.  In  the  STth  of  Edward  I.  (ISOS)  that  Monarch  granted 
to  the  "  Master  and  Brethren  of  St  Leonard's  Hospital"  liberty  to  take  down 
the  wall  of  the  said  Hospital,  which  extended  from  Blake  Street  to  Bootham 
Bar,  and  to  set  up  a  new  wall  for  enlarging  the  court  of  it.  In  tbe  3nd  of 
Henry  VI.  (14Q4)  all  tbe  confirmations,  privileges,  charters,  &c.  of  this  Hos- 
pital — and  they  were  unusually  numerous — were  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. Though  the  Hospital  was  in  tbe  collation  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  York,  it  was  not  subject  to  any  visitor  but  ths  King  or  bis  deputies.  The 
number  of  ita  inmates,  according  to  Drake,  was  90:  viz. — a  master  or  warden, 
13  brethren,  4  secular  priests,  8  sisters,  30  choristers,  3  schoolmasters,  36 
headmen,  and  0  servitors.  Thomas  Magnus  was  the  Master  at  tbe  dissolu- 
tion, when  the  revenues  were  valued  at  £S63.  lis.  1^&.,  eqnal,  it  is  probable, 
to  nearly  £3,000.  at  the  present  time.  The  advowson  was  granted  by  the 
King,  in  1554,  to  Sir  Arthur  Darcy  and  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  knights,  and 
John  Bolles,  gentleman,  their  executors  and  assigns.  The  coucber  book 
belonging  to  the  Hospital  has  been  deposited  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  Tbe 
site  of  tbe  bouse  was  early  devoted  by  the  Archbishops  of  York  to  the  erec- 
tion of  their  mint,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  area  bad  long  been  called 
the  Mint  Yard.  After  passing  through  various  persons,  tbe  whole  property 
devolved  to  George,  Lord  Saville,  Viscount  Halifax ;  and  being  extra-paro- 
chial, an  attempt  was  made  in  16S7  to  establish  a  mart  there,  which  was 
prevented  by  the  City  by  a  writ  of  ad  quod  damntan.  Fearful  that  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  mart  might  he  renewed,  tbe  Corporation  purchased 
the  whole  premises,  buildings,  and  privileges,  connected  therewith,  in  1675, 
for  the  sum  of  £800. ;  and  tbe  premises  were  divided  and  let  out  on  lease. 
Since  then  the  Theatre,  the  handsome  crescent  called  St.  Iieonard's  Place, 
and  several  commodious  bouses,  stables,  &a.,  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of 
tbe  Hospital. 

The  chief  existing  remains  of  this  interesting  estabhshment  stand  imme- 
diately within  the  entranoe  to  the  gardens  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society's  Museum.  They  consist  of  what  in  all  probabihty  were  the  ambu- 
latory and  Cbapel  of  tbe  infirmary  of  the  Hospital,  and  are  commonly  called 
the  ClouCen  of  St.  Leonard'^  Hospital.  Tbe  portion  of  this  cloister  standing 
is  in  a  pretty  perfect  state,  and  is  well  deserving  tbe  notice  of  the  antiquarian. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  Early  Norman,  and  it  is  the  finest  specimen  of 
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that  fasfaiOD  of  bnildiiig  in  the  Cit;.  It  now  coosiBts  of  three  Aisles,  divided 
bf  octagonal  pillars,  nith  a  small  abacus  or  capital,  from  which  spring  the 
ribs  that  support  the  groined  roof.  Agaiost  the  wall,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
cloister,  ia  a  large  but  ancient  stone  statue,  supposed  to  represent  St.  Leo- 
nard. The  figure  is  seated  in  a  chair,  haTing  drapery  over  its  shoulders,  and 
the  head  exhibiting  the  tonsure  of  a  monk.  It  was  formerly  placed  over  the 
old  gateivaj  of  the  Hospital.  A  great  part  of  the  old  walls  of  this  ancient 
establishment  were  taken  down  in  March,  17SQ,  for  the  purpose  o!  admitting 
carriages  to  the  theatre  in  the  Mint  Yard;  and  again  in  1892,  nhen  St. 
Leonard's  Place  was  formed.  When  these  alterations  were  made,  several 
beautiful  old  arches  belonging  to  the  buildings  of  the  Hospital  were  exhibited 
to  Tiew,  but  were  doomed  to  give  place  to  the  modem  improvemonts. 

In  bis  remarks  on  the  remains  of  SL  Leonard's  Hoapital,  Mr.  Wellbeloved 
says,  "  the  covered  cloister,  or  ambulatory,  appears  to  have  consisted  of  five 
or  perhaps  sis  aialea,  in  two  of  which  were  a  large  fire-place ;  for  the  benefit, 
DO  doubt,  of  the  infirm  and  sickly,  for  whose  nso  the  ambulatory  was  de- 
signed. The  exterior  aiele,  on  the  side  towards  the  Multangular  Tower,  was 
most  probably  enclosed  by  a  wall.  Above  the  ambulatory  were  the  chamtvers 
or  wards  of  tbo  infirmary,  adjoining  to  which  is  the  small  but  beautiful 
Chapel,  opening  to  the  chamber,  so  that  the  sick  persons  who  were  confined 
to  their  beds  might  have  the  comfort  of  witnessing  the  celebration  of  the 
divine  offices.  The  eastern  end  of  the  Chapel  indicates  the  period  of  its 
erection,  the  style  of  the  architecture  beiug  that  of  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.*  The  ambulatory  belongs  to  rather  an  earlier  age.  How 
access  was  obtained  to  the  chamber  and  the  Chapel  does  not  clearly  appear, 
their  being  no  remains  of  a  staircase.  Adjoining  the  ambulatory  ia  the 
ancient  entrance  into  the  Hoapital  from  the  river,  on  the  bank  of  which  was 
a  staith,  or  wharf,  appropriated  to  the  Hospital,  called  St.  Leonard's  Landing ; 
and  adjoining  to  this  entrance,  on  the  site  of  the  present  street,  there  was 
another  aisle,  the  use  of  which  is  not  known.  The  staircase  leading  to  the 
infirmary  and  the  Chapel,  of  which  there  are  no  traces  remaining,  may  have 
been  at  the  northern  end  of  it.  Of  the  use  to  which  the  room  nnder  the 
Chapel,  tinconnected  with  any  other,  was  applied,  no  satisfactory  accoant 
can  be  ^ven."f    At  the  northern  end  of  the  cloisters  are  the  remains  of  two 

■  Thia  Cbapel  appears  to  bavG  been  solely  for  the  aeoommadatJoii  of  the  sicli,  and  it 

is  very  probable  that  there  also  vas  a  Cliarcii  belonging  In  Ihe  Hospital.   An  arch  found 

In  the  eiovatianR  for  St.  Leonard's  Place,  and  which  is  now  deposited  in  the  Hasenm, 

is  aappoaed,  fay  the  Rev.  Cnralor  of  Antiqnitiea,  to  have  belonged  to  that  Church. 

t  Descriptive  aoeonnt  of  the  Antiqnitdes  in  the  Orounds  of  the  Unsenm. 
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rows  of  ptllarB,  ranged  paiallel  to  tbe  Roman  wall,  which  here  runs  trcm  the 
cloisters  to  the  Maltaogular  Tower.  Mr.  Wellbeloved  cannot  give  a  satis- 
factory account  of  this  portion  of  the  ruin,  but  he  thinks  it  highl/  probable 
that  there  are  the  remains  of  correspondiog  pillars,  b;  which  an  aisle  had 
been  formed  in  the  adjacent  ground,  which  is  not  in  the  possession  of  tho 
Fbilosopbical  Society. 

For  Bgea  were  the  beautiful  ruins  of  this  religions  establish  ment  completely 
enveloped  in  old  buildings,  and  no  idea  had  been  entertained  of  their  ex- 
istence. When  Allen  wrote,  in  1839,  the  cloisters  were  occupied  as  .wine 
vaults;  they  now  farm  one  of  the  moat  interesting  relics  in  York,  of  times 
that  were ;  and  afibrds  another  eTidenco  of  tbe  great  anxie^  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  to  preserve  the  antiquities  of  this  ancient  City,  for  it  was 
they  that  cleared  these  doistors  from  the  buildings  with  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and  by  annexing  them  to  their  already  spacious  grounds,  protected 
them  from  further  injury. 

St.  Mast's  Abbbt. — This  once  noble  and  magnificent  Abbey,  which  for 
nearly  five  oeuturiee  maintained  so  high  a  rank  among  the  religious  eatab- 
lishmeots  of  the  country,  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  tbe  City,  on  a 
fine  spot  of  ground  neariy  square,  which  sloped  gently  from  without  Bootham 
Bar  to  the  river  Ouse.  Zts  early  history  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and 
it  is  dif&cnlt  to  reconcile  the  scattered  notices  of  it  found  in  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  reepectsbls  of  oar  ecolesiaetical  bistorians,  with  tbe  intor- 
esting  narrative  of  its  origin  by  the  first  Abbot,  Stephen  de  Whitby,  happily 
preserved  by  one  of  his  successors,  Simon  de  Warwick.  According  to  Ingul- 
phns  there  was  a  Monastery  here  before  the  Conquest,  founded  by  Siward,  a 
noble  Dane  and  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  in  which  he  was  interred  in 
10S6;  and  Hovedeu,  noticing  the  burial  of  Siward  a  year  earlier,  calls  tbe 
Monastery  Galmanho.  Ingulphus,  in  another  page  of  his  history,  speaking 
of  the  "  comprofessi  "  who  came  from  other  Monasteries  for  the  hospitalities 
of  Croyland,  in  lOTO,  names  six  monks  of  "  S.  Mari»  Eboracum."  Bishop 
Tanner  observes  that  it  no  where  else  appears  that  there  were  then  any 
religious  of  that  denomination  in  the  City ;  and  Burton  makes  a  similar 
assertion ;  but  notwithstanding  tbe  opinion  of  these  two  learned  authorities, 
it  seems  certain  that  the  Abbey  was  founded  and  built  in  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  his  successor  William  Rufus,  on  a  site  "  which  some  religious 
had  before  occupied."  The  Rev.  C.  Wellbetoved,  in  an  interesting  account 
of  the  Abbey,  addressed  to  tbe  Society  of  Antiquarians  of  London,*  says, 

•  Printed  b;  the  Society,  frith  muneroos  vUva  in  the  Tetuu  Monnmenta,  voL  v. 
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"  The  Monastery  of  St.  Maiy,  and  the  Monaster;  of  Galmanbo  were  thg 
same  ;  the  former  appellation  denoting  the  patron  saint  to  whom  it  vos  de- 
dicated, the  latter  the  place  ia  which  it  was  situated.  And  further,  the 
Monaaterj  of  which  Hoveden  and  Ingulphus  write,  and  which  Elfwin  restored, 
was  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  which  was  founded  anew  by  William  E,ufus ; 
for  Hoveden  has  not  only  told  us  of  the  restoration  of  an  Abbey  at  York, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  by  Elfwin,  but  he  has  preserved  the  names  of  the 
four  first  Abbots — Stephen,  Richard,  Gaufrid,  and  Severinua;  during  the 
government  of  tho  last  of  whom  he  himself  fiourisbed;  and  these  were  the 
Abbots  who  presided  over  the  Monastery  which  claims  William  11.  as  its  most 
distinguished,  if  not  its  earliest  benefactor.  Leland  enables  us  to  occonnt  for 
the  appellation  Galmanho ;  for,  speaking  of  the  last  establishment,  he  des- 
cribes it  as  being  built  without  the  walls  of  York,  at  or  near  the  place  where 
the  dirt  of  the  City  was  deposited,  and  criminals  executed.  Kow  the  common 
instrument  of  execution,  the  gallows,  was  in  Saxon  called  gaLja ;  and  thence, 
as  Lye  has  shown,  Galmaaand  Galmanho  were  derived."'* 

Drake,  in  his  EboTaetim,  says  "  there  is  great  reason  and  authority  for 
supposing  that  there  was  a  Monastery  standing  at  or  near  the  site  of  this 
Abbey  in  the  time  of  theDanes  and  Saxons  ;  that  it  was  built  by  Siward, 
the  valiant  Earl  of  Northumhria,  and  that  ho  was  buried  in  it.  The  Monas- 
tery was  at  that  time  dedicated  to  St.  Olave,  the  Danish  King  and  martyr ; 
and,  indeed,  it  retained  that  name  even  after  William  the  Conqueror  had  re- 
founded  it,  till,  by  William  II.,  it  was  changed  to  that  of  St.  Mary." 

To  sum  up  the  several  ai^counts  of  the  origin  of  this  Abbey,  it  seems  very 
probable  that  about  the  year  1050,  Earl  Siward,  who  was  as  famous  for  hia 
goodness  and  piety  as  he  was  for  his  valour,  began  to  erect  a  Monastery  here ; 
but  that  he  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  building  of  the  Church  of  the 
establishroent,  which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Olave,  and  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  buried.  But  the  Monastery  itself  appears  not  to  have  been  begun, 
or  if  begun,  not  so  far  advanced  at  the  death  of  Siward  as  to  be  occupied  by 
any  rcligioaa  persons. 

"  The  premature  decease  of  the  founder,  and  the  state  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion into  which  the  province  that  he  bad  governed,  with  almost  regal 
authority,  immediately  fell,"  says  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  "appear  to  have  prevented 
tho  completion  of  the  work,  and  it  remained  in  its  uu&nished  condition  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Norman  Conqueror.  Six  years  after  the  Conquest  three 
zealous  monks,  AlJwine,  Elfwine,  and  Reinfrid,  from  the  Abbey  at  Eveaham, 


•  Lje,  Diet.  Sax.  in  verb.  Galmanho. 
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came  into  the  north  with  the  view  of  reviving  the  mooastic  life  there,  almost 
estjnct  throagh  the  long  continued  Tioleoce  of  the  Danish  invaders.  Having 
been  very  successful  ia  tbeir  mission  on  the  banks  of  the  Tjne,  Rcinfrid 
came  southwards  to  Streaneshalh  (Whitbj),  where  still  remained  the  ruins  of 
a  Saxon  Convent,  founded  by  St.  Hilda.  Here  he  was  allowed  by  Eatl  Perci, 
to  whom  this  fee  belonged,  to  build  a  Priory  (afterwards  the  Abbey  of  Whitby), 
and  was  soon  Joined  by  several  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  a  monastiu 
life.  Among  these  was  one  named  Stephen,  to  whom  the  government  of  the 
Priory  was  committed."* 

This  Stephen  was  the  first  Abbot,  as  well  as  the  historian  of  St.  Mary's ; 
and  he  appears  to  justify  the  assertion  of  Burton  and  Tanner,  for  he  takes 
no  notice  of  any  prior  establishment,  excepting  the  Church  of  St.  Olave. 
From  his  narrative  we  leam  that  be,  Stephen,  bad  been  Prior  of  the  Convent 
of  Whitby ;  but  that  he  and  some  of  his  monks  having  given  some  offence  to 
Earl  Perci,  were  forcibly  eipelled  from  that  place,  and  took  refuge  at  Lasting- 
ham,  in  the  eastern  moors,  where  a  religious  house  had  been  established  in 
the  Saxon  times.  From  the  latter  place  they  were  also  driven  by  the  same 
powerful  Baron.  In  this  afflicting  state  tbeir  condition  was  commiserated 
by  Alan,  Earl  of  Richmond  and  of  Bretagne,  who  in  1078  gave  them  the 
Church  of  St,  Olave,  founded  by  Siward,  near  tho  City  of  York,  and  four 
acres  of  land  adjoining,  to  huild  suitable  ofBces  upon.  He  also  obtained  for 
them  the  licence  and  aid  of  the  King  to  found  a  religions  establishment,  and 
to  complete  what  Siward  had  left  unfinished. 

Thomas,  the  Norman  Archbishop,  for  some  cause  or  other,  conceived  a 
violent  dislike  towards  this  new  monastic  fraternity,  and  forthwith  com- 
menced a  suit  against  Earl  Alan  for  appropriating  the  four  acres  of  laud, 
which  be  alleged  were  his  property ;  whereupon  ^Villiam  the  Conqueror,  to 
compose  the  difference,  promised  the  Archbishop  other  lands  in  lieu  of  them, 
and  BO  the  affair  ceased  for  a  time.  This  hostile  relation  between  these  two 
branches  of  the  Cburch  does  not  appear  to  have  at  all  retarded  the  prosperity 
of  the  new  establishment,  for  in  1088  William  II,,  being  at  York,  visited  the 
Monastery,  "  and  seeing  that  tfae  building  was  too  strait  and  narrow,  he  pro- 
jected a  lai^er,  and  with  his  own  hand  first  opened  the  ground  for  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  the  Monastery."!     -^^  ancient  parchment, 

•  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Aoliquities  in  the  Grounda  of  Ibe  Museum. 

f  "  There  ia  evidence  in  what  reioains  of  the  entraoce  to  the  Cbepler  House,  md  in 

mftnj  of  the  carved  frngmeiils  that  have  been  recently  disiuterred,  that  the  buildings  of 

the  Homateij  were  not  completed  prior  to  the  reign  of  Stephen ;  perhaps  not  so  early." 

—Scv.  C.  WeUbtlovtd. 
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formerly  preserTod  in  St  Marj's  Tovrer,  dates  the  foundation  in  1089,  nhen 
the  dedication  of  the  Church  was  changed  from  St  Olave  to  St  Marj.  The 
Monaster;  erected,  the  royal  founder  endowed  it  with  several  lands  "free 
from  all  legal  exaction  for  eier;"  Earl  Alan  baling  prerlonsly  given  the 
monka  the  hamlet  of  Marjgate,  then  called  Earlaborough  (doubtless  from  the 
rank  of  its  owner),  upon  the  same  conditions;  and  not  long  after  our  good 
friend  Alan  dying,"  says  the  annalist,  "  the  King,  for  the  sake  of  his  soul, 
gave  ns  the  towns  of  Clifton  and  Orerton,  which  were  of  his  demesne."  At 
the  foundation  of  William  11.,  as  has  already  been  observed,  the  Monastery 
received  the  title  of  the  "Abbey  of  8t.  Mary  at  York ;"  and  in  that  Mon- 
arch's charter,  varioos  lands  are  enumerated  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
the  monks  by  the  Conqueror,  his  predecessor.  From  this  time  the  munifi- 
cence and  piety  of  princes  and  nobles  enriched  the  Abbey  so  that  it  soon 
became  opulent 

Archbishop  Thomas,  subsequent  to  tfae  increased  endowment  of  the  Monas- 
tery, renewed  bis  claim  for  the  four  acres  of  land ;  wherenpon  Stephen,  the 
Abbot,  appealed  to  the  King  in  a  full  Council  of  the  nation,  held  at  Gloucester, 
and  the  suit  was  finally  settled.  The  immunities  and  privil^ea  granted  to 
this  establishment  by  William  and  hie  successors.  Kings  of  England,  were 
veiy  great  By  King  William's  charter,  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  were  ex- 
empt from  all  regal  exacUons ;  and  in  case  the  Sheri£F  or  his  of&cers  had  any 
complaint  against  the  tenants  of  St  Mary's,  they  were  first  to  acquaint  the 
Abbot  therewith,  and  at  an  appointed  time  to  come  to  the  gates  of  the  Abbey, 
and  there  receive  jnetice  and  right;  and  moreover,  the  "homines  sancts 
Marice  "  were  exempt  from  attendance  on  juries,  or  at  the  County  Courts,  as 
well  as  at  the  meetings  of  the  Ridings,  Wapentakes,  and  Hundreds. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  Minster  and  Abbey  were  consumed  by  firo  in  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  in  1137,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  City  was  burnt 
down ;  hut  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  who  has  had  good  opportonities  of  judging,  says, 
"  if  either  of  these  buildings  suffered  from  the  firo  at  that  time,  the  injuiy,  it 
is  probable,  was  of  no  great  extent" 

According  to  Dugdale,  Abbot  Simon  de  Warwick  undertook  the  erection  of 
a  new  and  enlai^ed  Abbey  Church  in  the  year  13T0.  Sitting  in  his  chair, 
with  trowel  in  his  hand,  the  whtde  Convent  standing  about  him,  he  laid  the 
first  stone,  and  lived  to  see  the  work  completed.  The  rebuilding  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  Abbey  doubtless  followed,  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  works 
extant  Simon  de  Warwick  is  said  also  to  have  built  the  walls  and  towers 
.  surrounding  the  close  of  the  Abbey. 

King  Henry  II.,  by  his  charter,  confirmed  the  privili^es  granted  to  the 
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Abbey  of  St.  Mary  by  William  11.,  adding  to  them  certain  liberties  and  cas- 
toniB  which  had  before  been  pecoLar  to  the  Churches  of  St.  Peter,  at  York, 
and  St  John  at  Beverley ;  ordaining  also  that  when  the  men  of  the  Coant; 
were  Bummaned  to  serve  in  the  King's  army,  the  Abbot  of  this  Monastery 
should  find  a  man  to  carry  the  banner  or  standard  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  great  Churches  sent  their  banners. 

Tbe  immunities  granted  by  the  charter  of  William  11.  and  Henry  11. 
were  confirmed  by  nearly  every  succeeding  Sovereign  to  the  time  of  Henry 
VTTT.,  and  even  that  Monarch,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  by  a  la^ 
charter,  confirmed  all  the  liberties  of  the  the  Convent.  In  consequence  of 
extensive  and  extravagant  powers  and  privileges  which  the  Abbey  possessed, 
considerable  animosity  long  existed  between  tbe  citizens  and  the  monks  or 
their  tenants  or  dependants,  and  acts  of  violence  sometimes  ensued.  In 
1369  the  citizens  slew  several  of  their  men,  and  burned  a  number  of  their 
bouses  out  of  Bootham  Bar ;  and  a  reconciliation  was  not  effected  till  Simon, 
the  Abbot,  paid  one  hundred  pounds  as  a  peace  offering  to  the  enraged  parly; 
and  be  was  so  terrified,  that  he  left  bis  Monastery  for  more  than  a  year. 
Soon  after  this  the  Abbot  obtained  pemission  of  the  King  to  build  a  wall  on 
each  unprotected  side  of  the  Abbey,  the  rampart  of  earth  by  which  it  had 
been  previously  enclosed  not  being  sufficient  to  protect  it  from  the  hostile 
attacks  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  for  a  better  defence  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Scots ;  hence  arose  the  high  wall  adjoining  to  Bootham  and  Marygate. 
The  annals  of  the  Convent  thus  particularises  these  walls,  which  wore  con- 
structed with  battlements,  towers,  and  a  wooden  gallery  within,  and  com- 
pleted in  1866.  From  Bootham  Bar  to  Marygate  Tower,*  194  yards;  from 
Mary^te  Tower  to  Lendal  Tower  abutting  upon  the  river  Ouse,  430  yards ; 
from  the  West  Tower  to  the  tower  on  the  south,  346  yards ;  and  from  thence 
by  the  rampart  of  the  City  to  Bootham  Bar,  430  yards.  The  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  enclosed  area  was  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

*  Tbe  drcnlar  tower  at  tbe  noTtb-east  angle  of  tbe  Abbe;  walls,  at  tba  comer  of 
Uarfgate,  in  Bootham,  is  called  Sl  Mary'i  ToiDer.  In  it  were  placed,  tftor  the  Refor- 
mation, tbe  ancient  records  of  all  the  rellgiooB  bouses  north  of  the  Trent,  under  tbe 
charge  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  North.  It  vaa  likewise  tba  deposit  for  some  of  the 
rojal  record*  of  Chancory,  until  the  siege  of  York,  in  1S44,  when  the  lower  was  blown 
np,  and  many  valnable  documents  were  part];  deatrofed,  and  parti;  bnried  in  tbe  ruins. 
'[he  data  of  this  boilding  is  nncertain,  though  it  is  pmbabl;  tbe  work  of  tbe  Abbot, 
Simon  de  Wanriok.  Mr.  Dodeirorth,  in  his  preparations  for  tbe  original  editioa  of  the 
Xojuuticon,  before  he  was  joined  b;  Dngdale,  hod  made  nnmerons  tnmacripta  horn  the 
records  preserved  in  this  lower,  which  were  afterwards  presented  to  the  Bodleian  li- 
bror;,  Ozfonl,  by  Thomas  Lord  fUr&z. 
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The  religiooa  of  this  Abbey  were  Black  Monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, and  had  a  psalter  compiled  for  the  especial  use  of  their  Convent  It 
vAS  agreed  upon  and  published  in  1390,  and  the  original  volume  is  now  in 
the  library  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  The  superior  was  a  mitred  Abbot, 
and  as  such  had  a  soat  in  Parliament,  which  entitled  him  to  the  dignified 
appellation  of  "my  lord."  The  Abbot  of  Selby  and  himself  were  the  only 
two  in  the  north  of  England  who  enjoyed  this  distinction.  The  Archbishop 
of  York,  for  the  time  being,  had  power,  once  a  year,  to  visit  St.  Mary's  Abbey 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  or  reforming,  by  the  council  of  the  brethren, 
and  by  some  of  his  Canons,  any  abuses  that  might  be  introduced. 

The  Lord  Abbot  possessed  several  splendid  country  houses,  the  principal 
of  which  were  at  Deighton  and  Overton  villages,  about  three  miles  distant; 
and  bis  town  residence  was  near  SL  Paul's  Wharf,  London.  He  had  also 
a  spacious  park  at  Benningbrougb,  which  was  always  well  stocked  with 
game;  and  whenever  he  travelled  abroad  in  his  ecclesiastical  character,  his 
retinue  nas  nearly  as  sumptuous  as  that  of  the  Archbishop,  to  whom  he  was 
very  little  inferior  in  other  respects. 

Thus  did  all  go  well  with  this  famous  Benedictine  Abbey  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  alas !  all  its  beauty,  splendour,  riches,  and  power,  could 
not  save  it  from  its  impending  doom.  The  Commissioners  were  dispatched 
to  take  an  inventory  of  its  effects,  and  that  enormous  spoliation,  that  is  veiled 
under  the  soft  word  diatolutwn,  soon  followed. 

In  1540,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  the  King,  the  establishment  consisted 
of  fifty  monks,  including  the  Abbot,  Prior,  and  Sub-Prior,  and  probably  about 
150  servants.  The  last  Abbot,  William  Thornton,  or  William  Dent,  ob- 
tiuned  a  pension  of  four  hundred  marks  per  annum,  for  the  readiness  with 
which  he  obeyed  the  King's  commands.  The  value  of  the  revenues,  ac- 
cording to  Dugdale,  amounted  to  £1,650.  Ts.  Od.  per  annum.  Speed  says 
£S,085.  1b.  Sid.,  "  which,"  observes  Drake,  "  considering  that  these  com- 
putations were  then  usually  made  by  those  that  had  a  mind  to  be  purchasers, 
and  the  difference  of  money  then  and  now,  the  bare  rents  of  the  lands  would 
amount  to  an  inconceivable  value  at  this  day."  In  the  Valor  of  the  26th  of 
Henry  Vin.  (1635),  however,  the  total  clear  yearly  income  of  the  Monastery 
was  rated  at  £3,091.  4s.  7id. ;  and  the  clear  annual  value  at  £l,OdO.  Oa. 
TJd. — an  enormous  sum  in  those  days. 

This  Abbey  had  six  Cells  or  btanch  establishments,  viz. — the  Priory  of  St. 
Bees,  or  Bega,  in  Cumberland,  valued  at  the  dissolution  at  £143.  17s.  Sid. ; 
the  Priory  of  St  Constantine,  at  Wetherall,  in  the  same  County,  valued  at 
£117.  lis.  lOtd.;  St  Martin's,  near  Richmond,  valued  at  £43.  16b.  8d. ; 
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the  Priory  of  Bomburcb,  in  Cambridgeshire,  no  vfJufttioD ;  the  Priory  of 

SandtoA,  in  Lincolnshire,  no  valuation ;  and  the  Cell  of  St.  Mb,tj  Magdalen, 
near  the  City  of  Lincoln. 


The  Arms  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey  are  a 
the  demi-figure  of  a.  King,  crowned,  & 
In  the  procession  roll  to  Parliament  i: 

In  the  EboraoiTn  Drake  has  given  » 


:.  on  a  cross  gu.,  a  hezant  charged  vrttb 
id  holding  ;  a  key  in  the  first  quarter. 
I  1613,  the  key  is  wanting. 
engraving  of  a  very  ancient  and  rude 


seal  of  this  Abbey,  appendant  to  a  deed  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  The 
figure  of  the  Blessed  Viigin  and  Infant  Saviour  in  her  lap  forma  the  device. 
In  the  office  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  is  a  seal  of  Abbot  Robert,  to  a  deed 
without  a  date,  but  apparently  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  represents  an 
Abbot  at  full  length ;  in  hie  right  band  a  crozier,  in  his  left  a  book ;  legend, 
SiotLi-vM  RoBERTi  Abbatis  Beate  Marie  Ebob.  In  the  Augmentation 
office  is  a  deed  made  by  Abbot  William  of  York,  dated  5th  of  Edward  IV. 
(1466),  which  has  appended  to  it  the  official  seal  of  the  Abbot.  The  subject 
is  two  female  figures  in  two  compartments,  with  two  Gothic  canopies ;  and 
all  that  remains  of  the  legend  is  Sioillvu  Privatdu.  There  is  another 
seal  of  this  Abbey  in  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster,  appendant  to  an* 
instrument  of  the  91at  of  Heniy  VIII,  (1530).  It  is  a  large  oval  seal  of  the 
then  Abbot,  mitred,  hut  without  a  crozier,  standing  between  two  shields  of 
arms,  under  a  rich  Gothic  canopy.  At  the  feet,  between  two  tassels,  is 
another  shield  of  arms,  and  underneath  is  a  fish  placed  horizontally.  Le- 
gend, 8.  Dni.  Edmundi.  WhaUey.  Ahbatia.  Eccleme.  Beate.  Tilarie.  Juxta.  Ebar. 
ABBOTS     OP    ST.     MARY'S,    YORK. 

la.— William  Biydford,  DJJ     1386 

17.— ThomftaSWynBreve 1308 

18.— Thomas  Pigot     1405 

10.— Thomas  de  Spofforth"  

ao.— ■William  Dallon 1433 

91.— William  WelljBt    

2a.— Roger  Kirkeby    1488 

23.— John  Cotlingliim   1464 

34.- Thomas  Botho   1485 

as.— William  SererJ  

as.- Robert  Warhop  or  Wanlic^ 150T 

37.— Kdmnod  Thoralon    1821 

as.- Edmoad  Walley  or  Whalley    ,,1530 

39.— William  Thornton  (or  Dent)  ood- 

tinaed  till  the  diBSoIution. 

•  In  1422  he  was  translated  to  the  See  of  Hereford,    t  In  1436 

Bishop  of  Bochester.     J  In  150S  he  was  trangbted  to  the  See  of  Dorham, 


fl.— Robert  de  Haipham 

7.— Robert de Longo Campo  ... 
8.— William  de  RondeU 

..1189 

..ia39 

,.1341 

10.-Simon  da  Warwick    

..1306 

14.— Thomas  de  Million    

10.— William  Horreys  or  Mireys. 

..1350 

..1382 
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To  accoant  for  the  rapid  destmction  of  the  many  splendid  monastio  edifices 
in  this  couDtry,  which  though  shorn  of  their  ancient  glories,  are  still  "  Great 
in  ruin,  and  noble  in  decay,"  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  their  dissola- 
tiou  the  large  establishments  were  for  the  most  part  granted  by  the  King  to 
noble  or  wealthy  families,  in  consideraUon  of  service,  or  of  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money ;  and  that  it  was  not  unnatural  for  the  new  ownera,  under  the  ap- 
prehensions excited  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Refonnation,  to  hasten  and 
complete  the  work  of  demolition,  which  religious  zeal  had  began.  The  Abbey 
of  St  Maiy  was  retained  by  the  Crown,  yet  it  shared  in  the  fate  which  beCel 
the  greater  part  of  the  religious  houses  in  England  at  that  period.  Soon 
after  the  monks  vacated  it,  an  order  for  its  destruction  was  issued,  with 
directions  to  erect  on  its  site  out  of  the  rains,  a  residence  for  the  Lord  Presi- 
dents of  the  North,  to  be  called  the  Kijig'$  Manor,  in  order  "  that  the  very 
name  and  memoiy  of  the  Abbey  might  be  lost  for  ever."  The  site  chosen 
for  this  edifice  was  that  of  the  south  transept  of  the  Church,  and  the  buildings 
of  the  Abbey,  which  extended  from  the  transept  to  nearly  the  wall  of  the 
Abbey  close,  induding  the  Chapter  House,  with  its  vecrtibule;  also  the 
-  library,  the  scriptoriam,  and  several  other  rooms,  the  use  of  which  is  not 
known.  In  fact  it  stood  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Yorkshire  Mu- 
seum, but  it  extended  over  a  greater  space ;  and  iu  the  lower  apartments  of 
the  Museum  may  now  be  seen  a  portion  of  the  fonndations  of  the  front  wall 
of  this  mansion,  with  the  fire-place  of  the  room  of  the  Abbey,  through  which 
the  wall  was  carried.  The  two  fine  vaults  at  the  end  of  the  play-ground  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind  likewise  belonged  to  tfaia  residence.  These  cellara, 
which  are  arched  with  stone,  and  measure  139  feet  long  by  S3  feet  wide,  and 
11  feet  high,  and  in  each  of  which  is  a  well  of  excellent  water,  stand  beneath 
the  ruins  of  the  kitchen  and  other  domeatic  offices  of  that  mantdon,  and  are 
erroneously  stated  by  some  to  have  been  the  cellars  of  St  Mark's  Abbey. 
(See  page  34e.) 

In  1701,  such  of  the  buildings  of  the  Abbey  aa  still  remained  were  granted 
by  William  IU.  to  the  Magistrates  of  the  County,  to  bo  employed  in  the 
erection  of  the  CouDty  Oaol,  or  what  are  called  the  "  Old  Buildings  "  of  Tork 
Castle.  In  1705  the  neighbouring  Church  of  St  Olave  was  extensively 
repaired  from  the  same  quarter;  and  in  1717  the  Corporation  of  Beverley 
was  allowed  to  carry  away,  during  the  space  of  three  years,  as  much  stone  as 
was  required  for  the  restoration  of  Beverley  Minster.  In  the  supply  of  mate- 
rials for  these  and  some  minor  works,  the  decayed  part  of  the  Manor  Palace, 
the  wall  by  the  river,  with  those  buildings  of  the  Monastery  which  had  not 
before  been  destroyed,  almost  totally  disappeared.    La^e  quantitiea  of  the 
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helloffed  stone  of  the  conveotaal  Churcli  were  even  bunit  iato  lime  upon  the 
spot,  end  conTeyed  to  diSeient  parts  of  the  countij. 

"  Th&t  after  such  repeated  and  extensiTe  spoliations  one  stoue  ahoold  be 
left  Btandiog  upon  another,  to  mark  the  spot  on  whiob  this  once  splendid 
establishment  flourished,  is  a  matter  of  pleasing  astonishment,"  writes  Mr. 
AUcn,  "that  no  more  remains  must  ever  be  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  are 
capable  of  forming  any  just  conception,  from  the  little  that  riolence  and  time 
have  spared,  of  the  exquisite  taste  and  unrivalled  elegance  that  distingushed 
the  original  structure.  Unaided  by  those  circumstances  which  usually  ao- 
company,  and  throw  an  indescribable  charm  around  the  mouldering  monu- 
ments of  ancient  piety,  the  ruins  of  the  conventual  Church  of  St.  Mary  have 
aflbrded  a  favourite  subject  for  the  pencil  of  tiie  artist,  and  gratified  even  the 
most  fastidious  lover  of  the  picturesque.  No  one  ever  visited  York  with  any 
curiosity  to  behold  the  relics  of  its  former  greatness  and  splendour,  and  con- 
templated without  admiration  a  scene  which  familiarity  deprives  not  of  the 
power  to  interest  and  delight  No  lover  of  ancient  ecclesiaatical  architecture 
ever  walked  over  that  part  of  the  close  of  the  Mouasteiy  of  St.  Mary  acces- 
sible to  the  visitant,  without  thinking  of  the  once  magnificent  refectory,  the 
retired  cloister,  the  splendid  Chapter  House,  on  the  site  of  which  he  was 
treading,  without  feeling  an  earnest  wish  that  the  research,  which  had  been 
attended  with  so  much  success  at  Whalley  and  at  Jervauli,  might  here  also 
be  undertaken;  or,  without  indulging  the  confident  hope  that  it  would  be  as 
amply  rewarded  by  curious  and  valnable  discoveries.  A  fortunate  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  has  at  length  realized  such  wishes,  justified  such  a 
hope,  and  added  to  our  means  of  invest^ting  tJne  economy  of  monastic 
establishments. '  '* 

Mr.  Allen  here  alludes  to  the  grant  from  the  Grown  which  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society  received  in  Ifi'^T,  of  nearly  three  acres  of  ground  within 
the  ancient  precincts  of  the  Abbey,  including  the  remains  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  with  the  exception  of  the  choir;  and  to  the  subsequent  excavations 
carried  on  by  that  body,  by  wtiich  the  ground  plan  of  the  monastic  buildings, 
intersected  by  the  massive  foundations  of  the  Manor  Palace,  wore  discovered 
and  laid  bare.  This  Society  selected  as  the  site  of  the  building  for  their 
Museum,  &c.,  the  spot  upon  which  the  front  part  of  the  Lord  President's 
mansion  had  formerly  stood,  and  which  at  an  earlier  period  had  been  occupied 
by  the  range  of  the  buildings  and  apartments  of  the  Abbey.  Upon  removing 
the  rubbish,  and  opening  the  ground,  considerable  portions  of  the  walls  of 

•  Histoiy  of  Yorkshire,  Book  iii.,  page  870. 
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the  Moaastery,  of  spacious  and  elegant  doorways,  of  columna  of  varied  forms, 
rising  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  standing  as  they  did  before  the  Abbey 
was  dismantled,  were  brought  to  light.  In  the  interrening  spaces  were 
scattered  numberless  fragments  of  capitals,  Toouldings,  and  rich  tracery  irork. 
Of  eimilar  materials  the  foundation  walls  of  the  Palace,  upon  being  broken 
up,  were  found  to  consist.  "Not  an  hour  passed,"  says  Allen,  "nithoat 
bringing  to  light  some  long  buried  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art  and  fancy 
of  the  monastic  sculptor,  some  memorial  of  departed  splendonr,  to  gratify  the 
eye,  to  exercise  the  imagination,  to  send  hack  the  thot^hts  to  times  and  per- 
sons, and  manners,  long  passed  away." 

The  Rer.  C.  Wellbeloved,  the  late  E.  Strickland,  Esq.,  and  a  few  lovers 
of  antiquarian  research,  raised  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  excavations  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  the  foundations  of  the  Mu- 
seum, and  when  this  enm  was  exhausted,  the  Council  of  the  Society  under- 
took the  completion  of  the  work  so  happily  begun ;  and  thus  was  discovered 
the  situation  and  extent  of  the  chief  buildings  that  composed  this  splendid 
monastic  establishmenL 

The  Church  of  the  Abbey  was  371  feet  in  length,  60  feet  in  breadth, 
-  and  was  cruciform  in  shape,  with  a  central  tower.  That  picturesque  ruin, 
which  consists  of  a  part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  containing  the  spaces 
of  eight  windows,  and  portions  of  the  clustered  columns  at  each  end  of  the 
nave,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  splendid  edifice.  The  tracery,  and  in  some 
of  the  windows  the  mullions,  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  nave  and  choir 
had  two  side  usles;  the  transepts  had  only  one  aisle,  on  the  eastern  »de. 
There  was  only  one  entrance  to  the  nave  at  the  western  end ;  on  the  northera 
side  was  another  doorway ;  and  on  the  southern  side,  near  the  transept,  was  an 
entrancefrom  the  quadrangle,  and  probably  there  wEisanothorfrom  the  western 
end  near  the  dormitory.  The  remains  of  the  western  front  of  the  Church 
must  have  been,  in  its  perfect  state,  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  was  divided 
into  three  divisions  by  buttresses,  crowned  with  turrets  or  spires  and  crocketed 
pinnacles.  The  ornaments  about  the  doorway  have  been  singularly  elegant, 
chaste,  and  graceful.  In  the  deep  hollow  moulding  between  eveiy  column 
is  figured  the  shoot  of  a  vine,  rising  from  the  bottom  and  forming  at  the  top 
a  foliated  capital.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave  are  the  remains  of  the  four 
piers  that  supported  the  central  tower.  The  extent  of  the  transepts  is  also 
shewn  by  the  remaining  bases  of  the  pillars.  Of  the  choir  (which  was  of 
unusual  length)  nothing  is  left  but  the  bases  of  the  pillars  and  walls.  This 
portion  of  the  ruin  is  in  the  grounds  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  which  adjoin 
the  Museum  gardens.     The  general  style  of  the  ruins  is  Decorated,  and  it 
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certainly  forms  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  the  time  of  Heniy  UL  Tfais 
GhurcL,  when  perfect,  must  have  almost  rivalled  the  Minster  in  beauty. 
Sufficient  yet  remains  of  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  to  carry  the  mind  back  to 
other  times,  and  to  indicate  the  labours  and  the  resting  place  of  the  first 
Abbot,  Stephende  Whitby,  who  died  inlllS,  and  whose  supposed  tombstone, 
thna  inscribed,  is  seen  in  a  small  court  east  of  the  ruins  of  the  Church  ;  Hio 
Jacet  :  Stepahs  Ab.  B.  Jsph.  Tfais  stone,  which  measures  6  feet  3}  inches 
long,  by  Q  feet  H  inches  wide,  and  T  incfaes  thick,  is  much  mutilated,  and 
the  inscription  is  scarcely  legible.  The  great  quadrangle,  in  its  usual  situa- 
tion on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  was  probably  furnished  with  a  peothouBe 
cloister  on  every  side. 

In  the  western  doister  the  school  of  the  Monastery  was  usually  kept ;  and 
near  this  dde  fragments  of  painted  tiles  were  found,  having  on  them  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  in  characters  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  were  read  from 
right  to  left. 

There  are  no  remains  of  the  Chapter  House  of  the  Abbey,  hut  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  foundations,  built  of  grit  stone,  and  therefore  probably  belonging 
to  the  structure  of  Stephen.  All  above  the  foundation  seems  to  have  been 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  spacious  cellars  of  the  Lord  President's  resi- 
dence, the  walls  of  which  evidently  contain  many  of  the  finely-sculptured 
stones  that  adorned  this  once  magnificent  apartment.  The  approach  to  the 
Chapter  House  from  the  quadrangle  was  through  a  beautiful  vestibule,  sup- 
ported by  two  rows  of  pillars. 

A  range  of  four  arches  formed  the  entrance  to  the  veatibnle  and  the  ad- 
joining passage  from  the  cloister.  There  is  nothing  equal  or  similar  to  this 
grand  vestibule  to  be  traced  in  any  of  the  great  Abbejs,  excepting,  perhaps, 
Kirkstall.  The  preservation  of  so  much  of  this  part  of  the  JMonastery,  and 
of  the  whole  range  of  apartments  south  of  the  transept,  is  owing  to  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Lord  President's  Palace  having  chosen  this  to  be  the  site  of  the 
front  of  that  building,  and  to  their  having  also  taken  the  level  of  the  transept 
for  that  of  their  ground  floor.  All  below  that  level  thej  left  standing,  filling 
the  space  not  occupied  by  the  foundation  walls  of  the  Palace  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Abbey.  Amongst  the  numerous  apartments  discovered  is  the 
refectory,  eighty-two  feet  long  and  thirty-seven  wide,  corresponding  in  its 
dimensions  with  the  magnitude  of  the  establishment.  It  was  longitudinally 
divided  into  three  parts  by  two  rows  of  octangular  pillars,  five  in  each  row. 
Adjoining  the  refactory  was  an  apartment,  which,  if  the  finely-worked  bosses 
or  ceiling  knots  found  buried  in  it  bad  oiiginally  adorned  its  roof,  as  they 
most  probably  did,  must  have  possessed  exquisite  beauty,     This  room  was 
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divided  longitodinallj  and  traosreraelj  into  three  equal  parts  by  elegant 
moulded  pillars,  resting  on  a  cluster  of  regular  octangular  bases,  from  i^hioh, 
iritliout  capitals,  sprang  ribs  for  the  support  of  the  Taulting.  It  had  a  large 
ornamented  fireplace,  backed  with  tiles,  finished  id  front  vith  grit  stone, 
and  guarded  bj  a  stone  fender.  The  foundation  of  the  front  of  the  Lord 
President's  Palace  passed  through  this  room  between  the  fire-place  and  the 
nearest  row  of  pillars,  and  to  this  circumstance  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
the  fire-place,  which  is  still  standing,  es  we  have  already  observed,  in  one  of 
the  lower  apartmenteof  the  Museum. 

This  latl«r  apartment  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  parlour,  or  perhaps  the 
"  common  house,"  which  is  described  "  as  having  a  fire  constantly  by  day 
in  winter  for  the  use  of  the  monks,  who  were  allowed  no  other  fire."*  It 
was  furnished  with  a  atone  seat  on  every  side.  Two  other  apartments,  one 
seventy-five  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide,  divided  transversely  into  six 
parts  by  five  octagonal  piers ;  and  the  other  divided  transversely  into  three 
parts  by  octagonal  piers,  without  capitals,  from  which  the  vaulting  sprang; 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  guest  room,  or  the  refectory  of  the  novices; 
and  the  library,  or  the  scriptorium,!  °^  both. 

Portions  of  the  site  of  the  Abbot's  residence  are  slill  remaining  in  the 
boildinga  on  the  same  site  selected  by  Jamea  I.  for  a  royal  Palace,  and  now 
occupied  by  the  Wilberforce  School  for  the  Bliud. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  Abbey  close — towards  the  river — stands  a  lai^e 
building  which  is  now  called  the  HospUium  of  the  Abbey.  "  There  is  no 
documentary  or  traditionary  evidence  respecting  either  the  age  of  the  buildiag:^' . 

•  See  Foabrooke's  British  MooaohUon,  p.  S9.  '@J^ 

t  Tbe  ScHptarium  was  the  apartment  for  tniDscribiDg  books,  espedsUy  the  Bible^Clg^ 
the  monaBlia  cloieter.  In  the  earlj  and  middle  ages  of  Chriatiiuiil;  the  pen  was  the 
engine  for  doing  the  work  of  oar  machinerr ;  and  that  the  labour  of  the  moi^  in 
transcriliiig  and  Uluimnatiiig  was  prodigioua,  is  ampl;  attested  b;  the  list  of  works  thej 
produdod.  "  Books  were  then  bo  beautifally  painted  and  embellished  with  embleme  and 
miniatures,"  sojs  Qerbert,  "  that  the  whole  seemed  to  be  the  produce  not  of  human  bat 
of  angelio  bands.*'  In  the  ScrdptoriDm  the  toiling  monk — that  pioneer  of  biblical  litem- 
tore — plied  his  wearj  task — tracing  letter  after  letter  on  the  page  of  lelliiini — for  manj 
a  year  before  ana  single  eopy  of  the  Bible  was  produced.  Leomine,  in  bis  Tjpogniphicid 
Aniiqtuties  quoted  b;  Home,  says,  "  Hfly  years  were  sometimes  employed  to  produce  a 
aii^e  volume,  an  evidence  of  whieh  oocnrred  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Sir  William  Boirel'B 
books,  in  1790.  Among  these  was  a  MS.  Bible,  beautiMly  written  on  velluia  and  illu- 
minated, which  had  token  the  writer  half  a  century  to  execute.  The  writer,  Qoido  do 
Jars,  began  it  in  his  fortieth  year,  and  did  not  finish  it  till  he  bad  acoomplished  hia 
ninetieth,  jl-d.  1201,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair,  as  appeared  bj  the  writers'  own 
autograph  in  the  iKint  of  the  book,'' 
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or  of  the  uses  to  irbich  it  waa  applied,"  says  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  in  the  little 
work  already  referred  to.  "It  did  not  come  within  the  limits  of  the  portion 
of  the  Abbey  dose,  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  So- 
dety ;  "  continues  that  gentleman,  "  and  being  at  that  time  partly  occupied 
by  two  or  three  families,  and  partly  by  stalls  for  their  horses  and  cattle,  the 
internal  character  of  the  building  could  not  possibly  be  ascertained.  It  was 
then  supposed  that  it  might  have  been  the  Orange  of  the  Abbey.  But  that 
notion  was  at  once  abandoned  when,  having  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Society,  it  was  cleared  of  all  the  nuisances  by  which  it  had  been  long  encum- 
bered and  defiled.  It  was  then  coiyectured  that  it  bad  been  erected  for  the 
entartainment  of  those  strangers  who  were  not  admitted  to  the  principal 
apartments  of  the  Monasteiy ;  the  lowor  room  having  been  the  refectory, 
tuad  the  upper,  originally  of  the  same  extent,  the  dormitory.  The  position 
of  this  building,  near  one  the  entrances  to  the  Abbey,  and  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  plan  of  the  lower  room  with  that  of  the  refectory  for  the 
monks,  tend  to  confirm  that  conjecture.  The  portion  of  the  the  lower  apart- 
ment on  the  left  of  the  doorway,  lighted  by  fire  narrow  windows,  was  origi- 
nally separated  by  a  cross  wall  from  the  other  portion,  forming  perhaps  a 
store  room  or  buttery. 

If  this  building  was  originally  such  as  it  now  is,  constructed  partly  of 
stone,  and  partly  of  timber  and  plaster,  it  most  haie  been  one  of  the  later 
stmctures  belonging  to  the  Monastery.  Yet  it  cannot  have  been  the  latest, 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  adjoining  archway  is  attached  to  it,  indicates 
that  this  was  subsequently  erected.  And  this  is  evidently  of  the  same  age 
OS  the  building  adjoining  the  ancient  Abbey  gale.  This  arohway  appears  to 
have  been  the  entrance  into  the  interior  of  the  Abbey  close  firom  the  river, 
and  may  be  termed  the  Watergate.  Between  it  and  the  river  were  two 
walls,  built  by  Abbot  Thomas  de  Malton  in  1634 ;  the  one  proceeding  from 
the  tower  at  the  end  of  the  Abbey  wall,  in  Marygate,  along  the  mai^n  of  the 
river,  till  it  met  the  Abbey  wall  from  near  Bootbam  Bar ;  and  the  other 
paralld  to  it,  near  the  Water  gate.  The  apartments  attached  to  this  gateway 
may  have  been  the  reddence  not  only  of  the  gate-keeper,  but  also  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  Btrangers  who  were  recdved  info  the  Hos- 
pitium."  This  building  now  contains  a  fine  collection  of  Egyptian,  Roman, 
Bason,  and  Mediseval  antiquities — hdng  part  of  the  Yorkshire  Museum. 

In  levelling  the  ground  of  the  south  dale  of  the  nave  of  the  Abbey  Church 
the  workmen  discovered,  at  the  depth  of  dght  feet,  seven  statues,  lying  with 
the  faces  downward  ;  four  of  them  were  nearly  perfect,  but  the  three  others 
were  much  mutilated.    All  of  them  had  been  painted  and  gildedj  but  the 
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coloura  rapidly  faded  on  being  exposed  to  the  light  and  air.  The  form  of  the 
drapery  is  differeut  in  each,  bat  el^ant  in  all,  though  the  workmanship  is 
someirhat  rude.  At  the  back  of  each  of  these  stataes  is  part  of  the  shaft  of 
a  pillar,  about  seven  inches  in  diameter,  nhich  determines  their  situation  in 
the  Church  to  have  been  against  the  columns  that  supported  the  groinings  of 
the  roof;  and  since  there  were  seven  pillars  in  the  nave,  we  may  conclude 
that  there  were  originally  at  least  fourteen  statues,  and  that  the  above-named 
seven  had  been  placed  on  the  side  near  which  they  were  buried.  It  is  now 
considered  beyond  doubt  that  the  two  statues,  long  known  in  York  as  curions 
relics  of  antiquity,  and  the  figures  of  which  may  be  Been  in  Plate  viii.  of 
Drake's  Eboracum,  belonged  to  this  set,  as  they  correspc^id  in  every  impor- 
tant respect  with  those  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey.  Dr.  Gale  supposed 
these  tvfO  stataes  represented  a  Roman  senator  and  his  lady,  but  Drake  justly 
objects  to  this  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  beard.  The  latter  writer  thus 
alludes  tn  them : — "  On  the  Churchyard  wall  of  St.  Lawrence,  extra  Walm- 
gate,  lie  two  very  ancient  statues  prostrate ;  but  whether  Boman  or  Saxon, 
Pagan  or  Christian,  since  better  antiquaries  than  myself  have  been  puzzled, 
I  shall  not  determine." 

Both  Allen  and  Wellbelored  say  that  one  of  them  is  evidently  a  figure  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  bearing  his  proper  emblem — a  lamb  on  his  left  arm ; 
and  that  it  closely  resembles  a.  statue  of  the  Baptist  on  the  porch  of  the 
Chapel  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  as  drawn  by  Carter.  "  Supposing  these 
two  to  have  belonged  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,"  continues  the 
former,  "it  may  be  safely  conjectured  that  the  fourteen  statues,  which  pro- 
bably adorned  the  nave  of  that  Church,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  were  em- 
blematical representations  of  'tbo  Old  and  New  Law;'  agreeable  to  the 
explanation  which  William  of  Worcester  has  given  of  some  of  the  numerous 
figures  that  graced  the  western  front  of  the  Cathedral  of  Wells."*  If  these 
observations  be  just,  the  statues  must  be  coeval  with  the  nave  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  which  waa  boilt  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  seven  first  named  statues  are  now  deposited  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum, 
and  the  two  which  had  long  served  as  coping  stones  to  the  wall  of  the  Church- 
yard of  St.  Lawrence,  are  now  to  be  seen  fixed  against  the  wall  of  that  Church 
(the  Churchyard  wall  having  been  removed),  one  on  each  side  of  the  north 
doorway.  Mr.  Wellbdoved  tells  us  that  one  of  this  series  of  statues  having 
long  formed  part  of  the  arch  of  the  bridge  at  Clifton,  has  recently  been  re- 

•  Allen's  Hist,  of  Xorks.,  on  the  authority  of  Carter's  Spedmens  of  Ancient  Soulptnre. 
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moved  and  restored,  in  a  aodl;  weatherworn  state,  to  its  fellons  io  the 
Ifuseum. 

Since  the  venerable  ruins  of  the  Abbey  came  into  the  posseseioD  of  the 
Philosophical  Society,  every  means  have  been  taken  to  preserve  and  beautify 
them.  Several  of  the  remains,  laid  bare  by  tiie  extensive  excavation  already 
mentioned,  are  still  exposed  to  view. 

In  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Yorkahiro  Unseum  is  a  very  interesting  relic 
of  the  Abbey  of  Bt.  Mary.  It  is  the  Mtniar  of  the  infirmary  of  the  estab- 
lishment— a  beautiful  specimen  of  Medieeval  art — of  bell  metal,  bearing  the 
followii^  inscription  in  Old  English  characters. 

On  the  npper  rim : \-  Mortanu.  Sci.  Johis.  Emoigd.  De.  Jn/irmorut,  Bg. 

Marie.  EboT.  The  lower  :-^-ffV.  WUU.  Da.  TovOioTp.  Me.  Ftcit.  dJ). 
MCCCVIII. 

For  nearly  two  oentnries  after  the  dissolatdon  of  the  Abbey,  nothing  is 
known  of  this  ancient  mortar.  The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  it  occurs  iD  an 
anonymous  letter  to  Gent,  published  by  him  in  his  Histoiy  of  Hull,  and 
dated  1734.  The  writer  of  the  letter  states  that  after  having  been  long  in 
the  possession  of  the  Fairfax  family,  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Smith,  a  bell-founder  in  York,  hy  whom  it  had  been  sold  to  a  Mr.  Addington, 
whose  son,  Joseph  Addington,  confectioner,  in  the  Minster  Yard,  had  pos- 
sessioQ  of  it  at  the  date  of  the  letter.  Gongh,  in  his  edition  of  Camden's 
Britannia,  published  in  1780,  says,  "  It  was  lately  in  the  hands  of  an  apo- 
thecaiy  at  Selby,  after  whose  death  all  traces  of  it  were  lost."  In  1811,  Mr. 
Budder,  a  bell-founder  at  Birmingham,  discovered  it  in  his  metal  warehouse 
amidst  a  large  quantity  of  old  metal  which  he  had  purchased,  and  unwilling 
to  commit  so  interesting  and  beautiful  a  relic  to  the  famace,  he  put  it  aade 
year  after  year,  and  at  length  removed  it  to  his  private  reeideiice ;  and  finally 
presented  it  to  his  antiquarian  friend  Mr.  Blonnt,  an  eminent  suigeon  in 
Birmingham.  After  his  death  it  was  scdd  by  auction,  in  the  year  1636,  with 
the  rest  of  his  collectioD,  and  purohased  at  a  considerable  price  hy  Mr.  Samuel 
Kenrick,  of  West  Bromwich,  for  the  generous  and  laudable  puipoee  of  re- 
storing it  to  its  proper  place  among  the  remains  of  the  religious  establish- 
ment to  which  it  originally  belonged. 

The  waQ  which  surrounded  the  Abbey  Close,  and  whioh  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  Abbot  Simon,  enolosed  about  fifteen  acres.  A  great  part 
of  this  wall  still  remains  behind  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Bootham, 
and  in  Marygate.  Besides  the  close,  properly  so  called,  the  Abbey  possessed 
a  spacious  piece  of  rich  ground  to  the  north  of  Marygate,  running  down  to 
the  river,  which  was  called  Almty,  or  Almonry.gartb.    The  Abbey  had  two 
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priDcipal  g&tea  (besides  the  one  which  Mt.  Wellbeloved  calls  the  Watergate), 
oae  ta  the  ea^t,  openiog  iato  Bootham,  near  Bootham  Bar  (the  present  en- 
trance to  the  Manor,  or  School  for  the  Blind);  and  the  second,  or  principal 
entrance,  opening  into  Marjgata,  and  now  fanning  the  entrance  to  the  ^n- 
eeum  Gardens  from  that  street.  The  remains  of  the  latter  entrance  consist 
of  a  fine  old  arch  and  arcade  of  the  Norman  period,  having  attached  to  them 
a  part  of  the  gate-house,  the  residence  of  the  porter,  which  is  evident];  of  a 
later  date;  the  portion  above  the  archwaj  and  on  the  other  aide  of  it  being 
destroyed.  The  lower  atory  of  the  part  of  the  gate-house  still  standing  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  prison  of  the  Abbey,  in  which  debtors  to  the  Abbot, 
in  the  extensive  Liberties'  of  St  Mary,  and  perhaps  others  subject  to  bis 
power,  were  confined.  The  upper  part,  Mr.  WeUbeloved  says,  vras  prohabl; 
the  room  in  which  the  Abbot  held  his  courts ;  but  Mr.  Hargrove  states  that 
the  court  of  the  said  liberties  was  held  by  the  Steward  of  the  Abbot  in  a  large 
room  over  the  gateway,  which  was  ascended  by  a  fiight  of  stone  steps,  and 
the  floor  of  which  was  neatly  executed  in  chequered  marble.*  The  present 
building,  and  that  which  corresponded  to  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  gateway, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  added  to  the  ancient  gate  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
flfteenth  century.  This  part  of  the  gate-house,  after  being  for  several  years  a 
public-house,  was  restored  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  the 
residence  of  Professor  Phillips.  The  style  of  the  exterior  of  the  old  building 
was  studiously  preserved.  Tradition  has  placed  upon  the  site  of  St.  Mary's 
Abbey  the  Pagan  Temple  of  Bellona.  Near  Earsley  Bridge,  on  the  Foss, 
formerly  stood  the  mills  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  but  they  have 
long  since  disappeared. 

PiiioBT  OF  THE  HoLY  TiUNiTY,  Micklegste. — There  was  a  religious  estab- 
lishment or  a  Church  here  endowed  for  Canons  in  very  early  times.  It  is 
twice  menUoned  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  where,  in  one  entry,  an  allusion 
to  its  privileges  occurs,  though  these  are  not  stated  at  huge ;  nor  is  there 
any  notice  of  the  predial  rents  with  which  it  was  endowed.  Soon  after  the 
Conquest  the  house  became  decayed,  and  the  Canons  were  brought  to  ruin  ; 
and  the  site  of  the  establishment  became  a  port  of  the  fee  of  Ralph  de  Paga- 
nell,  or  Paynell,  one  of  the  Conqueror's  followers.  Balph  Paganell  refounded 
the  Monastery,  and  renewed  the  endowment,  not  for  Canons,  but  for  Bene- 
dictine monks,  in  1089,  and  gave  it  as  a  Cell  to  the  Abbey  of  St  Martin 
Marmonstier,  at  Tours,  in  France.  The  endowment  of  the  new  foundation 
consisted  of  the  adjoining  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  three  crofts  ap- 

*  Hargrove'BHistorj  of  York, vol.  iL,  page  S9J. 
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pert^ning  to  it;  the  Church  of  St.  Helen,  in  York,  with  the  toft  adjacent; 
also  the  Churches  of  All  Saiots,  in  North  Street,  aad  St.  Bridget,  in  Mickle- 
gate,  and  the  Chapel  of  St  James,  without  the  nails.  The  founder  Ukewiea 
gave  the  monks  varioas  Churches,  including  those  of  Leeds,  Barton-in- 
Bjedale,  Hoton-in-Bilaham,  Monctan,  Ardington,  and  Stratton,  vith  sereral 
lands,  tithes,  fisheries,  &o. 

The  temporalities  of  this  Priory  in  1S9S  were  nit«d  at  no  less  than  £60. 
lOs.  5d.  per  annum.  In  the  34th  of  Edward  I.  (1806),  hj  an  inquisition 
taken  at  York,  it  was  found  that  the  heirs  of  the  founder  had  no  r^ht  in 
these  temporalities  on  the  death  of  any  Prior ;  and  that  the  Abbot  of  Mar- 
monstier  had  the  sole  appointment  of  a  eucceesor.  In  the  80th  of  Edward 
in.  (1357),  that  Monarch  confirmed  all  the  privileges  and  possessions  of  the 
Friorj.  Upon  the  suppression  of  the  alien  Mona9t«ries,  this  Prioij  was 
BnfTered  to  remain ;  and  according  to  Cotton's  abridgement,  it  was  mode 
denizen  hy  consent  of  Parliament  in  the  4th  of  Henry  VI.  (1498).  In  con- 
sequence of  the  exclasiTe  patronage  of  the  Abbot  of  Mannonstier,  the  Priors 
of  this  Monastery  were  neither  admitted  nor  confirmed  by  the  Archbishops 
of  the  Province ;  we  have  therefore  no  regular  catalogue  of  them.  Stephen 
was  admitted  Prior  in  ISSl ;  Ohver  de  Gages,  Prior  of  this  Monastery  in 
ISOT,  was  excommunicated  hy  the  Archbishop  of  the  diocese;  John  de  Che- 
siaoo  was  Prior  in  1867 ;  and  John  Bum  in  1463.  Eichard  Speyte,  the 
last  Prior,  surrendered  the  house  in  the  S6th  of  Henry  VIII.  (1635),  when 
the  amount  of  its  revenues  was  £196.  ITs.  Qd. ;  the  clear  receipts  being 
£169.  9s.  lOd.  per  annum.  In  1643  the  site  and  the  demesne  lands  were 
granted  to  Leonard  Beckwith.  In  1736  the  property  belonged  to  the  Good- 
rick  family  of  Bibston.  "  The  circuit  of  ground  belonging  to  the  site  of  this 
Prioiy,"  says  Drake,  "  was  of  great  extent,  being  bounded  by  the  street  on 
one  ude,  a  lane  called  Trinity  Iisne  on  the  east,  the  City  walls  on  the  west, 
and  its  own  walls  on  the  south."  The  site  and  grounds  of  the  Priory,  long 
occupied  as  garden  ground,  called  Trinity  Gardens,  passed  from  the  last  of 
the  Goodricks,  some  years  since,  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  who,  about 
two  years  ago,  sold  them  for  a  commercial  speculation,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  almost  every  vestige  of  the  buildings  of  the  estabhshment  has  been 
swept  away,  and  thus  the  City  lost  one  of  the  valuable  monuments  of  the 
piety  of  QUI  ancestors.  The  only  portion  of  this  once  splendid  Monastery 
that  remains,  is  the  nave  of  the  Priory  Church,  which  is  now  the  Church 
of  the  parish  of  Holy  Trinity.  Even  the  fine  old  archway,  formerly 
the  portal  of  the  Priory,  which  fronted  into  Mioklegate,  has  been  removed, 
and,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  ruthlessly  demolished.     That  venerable  portal 
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etood  at  the  junction  of  the  new  thoroaghfare,  called  Prior;  Street  (leccntlr 
formed  throagh  Trinitjr  Gardens,  from  Micklegate  to  Bieboplull),  with  Uickl»- 
gate.  It  consisted  of  a  beautiful  spacious  arch,  which  sproDg  from  dwarf 
piers  1  above  which  was  a  square  window  of  three  lights,  with  Boolptaied 
blocks  supporting  the  cornice.    The  roof  tenainated  in  a  plain  gable. 

An  imperfect  copy  of  the  seal  of  this  Priory  is  given  by  Drake,  in  his  Ap- 
pendix, p.  ci.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  having  in  the  area  the  first  person  of  the 
Blessed  Triuity,  holding  in  front  the  figure  of  onr  Divine  Redeemer  on  the 
Cross.    The  inscription,  when  perfect,  seems  to  have  been  Siotixu.  Pbio- 

RiTYB.  SaNCTIB.  TRINITATia.  EeOB. 

DouiMGAN  Fbiabt. — The  Order  of  monks  or  ecdesiaHtics  commonly  called 
the  Bl^lek  or  Prgaehing  Friar$ — the  former  term  derived  from  the  colour  of 
their  drees  or  habit,  and  the  latter  from  tbeic  office— \Tas  founded  by  St. 
Dominic,  about  the  year  1S16,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introdoced  into 
England  in  1221.  The  Monastery  of  the  Order,  which  was  established  in 
York,  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IH.,  by  Bryan  Slapleton,  Esq.,  stood 
on  part  of  the  ground  called  Let  Toftea,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
railway,  near  the  end  of  the  platforma  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Station. 
Previous  to  the  excavationafor  the  railway,  the  groonds  of  this  Monasteiy  were 
also  called  Friars  Gardens.  In  the  33nd  of  Henry  YIU.  (1641),  the  site 
and  building,  were  granted  to  William  Blytheman.  When  Allen  wrote,  in 
1839,  the  only  remains  of  the  institution  was  a  curioos  old  draw-well,  situated 
in  the  gardens ;  but  the  gardens  and  draw-well  have  since  disappeared,  and 
the  whole  of  the  site  of  the  Monastery  is  swallowed  up  in  the  Railway  Sta- 
tion. Toft  Green  formerly  constituted  part  of  tbe  grounds  belonging  to  the 
Dominicans. 

The  MonASTEBT  of  the  Obder  or  St.  Frascib,  commonly  called  Grey 
Friart,  or  Frian  Mmon,  was  situated  on  tbe  north  side  of  tbe  Ouee,  near 
the  Castle.  Of  this  extenuve  and  celebrated  bouse,  the  scene  of  many  im- 
portant events,  Drake  writes  as  follows: — "We  are  informed  by  historians 
that  the  Monastery  of  the  Friars  Minors  was  usually  the  residence  of  onr 
fiirmor  Eoglish  Kings,  when  they  came  to  York;  and  that  it  was  nobis  and 
spacious,  we  are  assured  by  Froissart,  who  tells  us  that  Edward  TTT,  and  his 
mother  both  lodged  in  it,  when  the  fray  happened  betwist  the  English  soldiers 
and  strangers."    (Seo  page  140.) 

We  find  by  this  historian  that  the  buildings  of  the  Monasteiy  were  so 
convenient,  that  each  of  these  royal  guests,  though  attended  with  a  numerous 
suite  of  quality,  kept  court  apart  in  them ;  «hich  must  argue  it  a  structure  of 
very  great  extent  and  magnificence.    By  a  patent  of  Richard  II.,  the  &ct  of 
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ita  being  made  use  of  as  a  regal  Palace  is  confirmed.  That  King  atiictl^ 
prohibited  anj  person  from  carrying  of  filth,  or  laying  of  danghills,  &c., 
in  the  lanes  or  passages  leading  to  the  Monasteiy ;  where,  as  the  patent 
expresses,  be  himself,  as  well  as  his  grand&ther,  used  to  inhabit.  Also 
butchers  and  other  persons  are  by  the  same  order  prohibited  from  casting 
into,  or  vasbing  in  the  rirer  Onse  any  entrails  of  beasts,  or  any  other  nasti- 
nesses,  to  the  pr^udice  or  nuisance  of  the  Monastery. 

This  establishment  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  HL,  as  it  ia  said  by 
the  King  himself,  and  Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  vras  one  of  its  greatest 
beoe&ctors.  It  had  a  ccuTentual  Church  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Vii^in, 
and  the  Order  of  Friars  Minors  is  said  to  have  been  dirided  into  aeron  cus- 
todies or  wardships,  of  which  this  establishment  was  a  principal  one.  Hence 
it  had  nnder  its  jurisdiction  the  Friaries  of  Beverley,  Doncaster,  and  Boar- 
borough;  also  Boston,  Orimsby,  and  Liocoln.  The  last  Warden,  William 
VaTasooT,  mth  fifteen  fiiars  and  five  novices,  surrendered  this  house  in  the 
80th  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  four  years  afterwards  the  site  was  granted  to 
Leonard  Beckwith. 

A  part  of  the  outer  walls  of  this  Monastery  are  standing  at  the  present  day 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Onse,  a  little  beyond  the  King's  staith  or  wharf,  and 
one  of  its  boundary  walls  may  be  traced  from  towards  the  river,  through  the 
premises  and  into  the  house  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  George  Hope, 
Bookseller,  Castlegate.  Those  on  the  bank  of  the  Oase  are  still  called  Friars 
Walls,  and  that  part  of  the  site  which  they  enclose,  and  irhich  is  not  occu- 
|ned  by  buildings,  is  called  Friars  Gardens.  Several  lots  of  this  garden  land 
bave  recently  been  built  upon.  In  front  of  the  walls  on  the  river  bank  are 
the  evident  remains  of  a  staith  originally  belonging  to  the  Monasteiy. 

The  Aostih  Friabs,  or  Frian  Hermiit  of  tfu  Ordtr  of  St.  AvgutHne,  are 
supposed  to  bave  settled  in  York  as  early  as  1378,  and  tbeir  Convent  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Lord  Scrope.  Leland  mentions  that  the  Augustine 
Friary  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  near  Ouse  Bridge,  so  that  it 
seems  clear  there  were  two  monastic  establishments  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  "Inoneof  the  testamentary  burials  of  Mr.  Torre,"  says  Drake,  "Joan 
Trollop,  anno  1441,  leaves  her  body  to  be  buried  in  the  conventual  Church 
of  the  Friars  Eremite  of  St.  Augustine  in  York.  The  term  of  Eremites  to 
this  Order  ia  what  I  have  not  before  met  with;  the  Friars  Minors  were 
styled  EarmitB,  i.  e.  Eremi  in  cobs.  The  Eremites,  or  Hermits  in  the  north, 
were  corruptly  called  Cremitts,  and  there  is  an  annual  rent  paid  out  of  some 
bouses  in  Stonegate,  called  Cremitt  money,  at  this  day,  which  undoubtedly 
belonged  to  a  religious  boiue  f£  these  Orders ;  for  some  of  the  poorer  sort  of 
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monks  being  ctlled  hermits,  an  hermitage  and  an  hospital  had  one  Knd  the 
same  signification."  The  Avffiatinum*  were  originally  hermits,  whom  Pope 
Alexander  IV.  first  congregated  into  one  body  nnder  General  Lenfranc  in 
1256.  They  obserred  the  mle  of  St.  Augustine,  the  great  doctor  of  the 
Chorch,  and  were  clothed  in  black. 

Robert  Davies,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  at  the  York 
Institute,  in  the  month  of  December,  1854,  entitled  "  An  Antiquarian  Walk 
through  some  of  the  streets  of  York ; "  and  in  reference  to  the  old  timber 
house  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  next  to  the  Post  Office,  in  Lendal,  he  stated 
that  he  had  lately  discovered  that  this  house  stood  on  the  site  of  the  house  of 
the  Aogustine  Friars.  "  Leland  ia  the  reign  of  Henry  \iAl.,"  continued 
the  learned  lecturer,*  "  stated  that  each  of  the  four  Religious  Orders  called 
Mendicant  Friars— the  Carmelite,  the  Franciscan,  the  Dominican,  and  the 
Angustine— bad  religious  houses  in  York,  and  describes  the  establishment 
of  the  latter  as  lying  between  '  Ouse  Bridge  and  the  Tower.'  Drake,  sup- 
posing that  the  tower  here  mentioned  was  ClifTord's  Tower,  fixed  the  abode 
of  the  Augustine  Friars  between  the  Friars'  Walla  and  Castlegate  Postern. 
He  (Mr.  Davies),  however,  was  of  opinion  that  that  was  the  house  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  that  the  tower  of  which  Leland  spoke  was  the  tower  of 
Lendal  Ferry.  They  must  therefore  look  for  the  Augustine  Friars  in  that 
direction,  and  a  documeat  he  had  lately  seen,  placed  the  house  and  Church 
of  the  Augustines  in  Conyng  Street,  precisely  on  the  spot  laid  down  by  Le- 
land. M  r.  Davies  read  some  extracts  from  the  document  to  which  he  referred, 
from  which  it  appealed  the  Augustine  Friars  purchased  a  strip  of  land  in 
Conyng  Street  in  1393,  and  gave  permission  to  the  Mayor  to  place  the  but- 
treasM  of  the  Goild-Hall  on  their  property,  and  to  allow  the  common  gutter 
to  run  along  the  west  side  of  that  hall.  Although  the  Augustine  Friars  were 
known  as  mendicants  and  eremites,  or  hermits,  yet  they  were  not  debarred 
from  exercising  hospitality,  for  in  1483,  when  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
afterwards  Richard  in.,  visited  York,  they  found  the  Friars  of  Augustine 
presenting  him  with  several  gallons  of  wine  of  various  kinds,  and  other  good 
things."  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Augustinian  Friary  stood  between  Lendal 
Tower  and  the  Guild-Hall. 

The  Fburs  of  the  Obbeb  of  Modnt  Cabiux,  commonly  called  Came- 
lUei  or  White  Friart,  had  a  powerful  monastic  establishment  at  York,  which 
was  of  such  extent  as  to  occupy  nearly  all  the  ground  from  Stainbow,  or 
Stonebow  Lane  to  the  river  Foss.    A  portion  of  the  Friaij  wall  still  re- 

•  As  reported  in  the  York  Herald  DewBp«p«r. 
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IA9JDS  at  the  eaat  end  of  Stoneliow  Lane.  The  Order  of  the  Friara  Car- 
melitea  naa,  as  hu  been  observed,  one  of  the  four  Orders  of  mendicants  or 
begging  Friars.  It  took  both  its  name  and  origin  from  Carmel,  a  mountain 
in  Syria,  formerlj  inhabited  hj  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  bj  the 
children  of  the  prophets ;  and  from  them  these  monks  profess  to  derive  their 
origin,  in  an  uninterrupted  suocession, 

"The  site  of  their  Monastery  in  York,"  writes  Drake,  "is  parUcuIarlj 
expressed  in  a  charter  of  coufirmation,  granted  to  them  bj  King  Edward  I., 
anno  1300,  dated  at  York.  It  appears  here,  by  inspezimus,  that  William 
de  Yeacj  gave  them  the  firat  piece  of  ground  to  build  on,  and  bestowed  upon 
them  all  bis  land,  messuages,  and  tenements,  that  he  had  in  a  street  or  lane 
called  le  Stainbogh."  From  the  earns  authoritj  we  learn,  that,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  11.,  (1314),  that  King,  then  at  York,  bestowed  a  messuage  and 
yards,  upon  the  Prior  and  brethren  of  this  Order,  situate  in  the  street  of 
Mtnk*  (a  name  no  longer  known  at  York),  which  he  had  of  the  gift  of  Galfred 
de  Saint  Quintin,  contigaoua  to  their  house,  for  the  enlargement  of  it;  that 
the  same  King,  by  another  grant  dated  a  few  days  after  the  former,  gave 
permission  to  these  Friara  to  build  a  quay  or  wharf  on  his  vivary  of  the  Foss, 
in  their  own  land  and  within  their  rlose,  and  to  have  a  boat  on  his  said  vivary 
to  fetch  Btone,  wood,  or  other  necessaries,  as  well  under  Foss  Fridge  as  from 
any  other  place  on  the  said  vivary,  or  fish  pool,  to  their  quay ;  that  the  seme 
King  soon  after  granted  to  these  Friars,  by  two  deeds  dated  at  York  and 
Lincoln,  all  those  houaea  with  their  appurtenances  in  Fossgate,  which  he  had 
of  the  gift  of  Thomas  the  son  of  William  le  Aqoiler,  of  York,  and  Cicily  his 
wife ;  also  all  that  land  with  appurtenances  in  the  same  City,  which  he  had 
by  gift  from  Abel  de  Richale,  of  York,  for  the  enlargement  of  their  Monasteiy ; 
and  that  in  the  reign  of  Kichard  II.,  Henry  de  Percy,  Lord  of  SpofTord, 
granted  to  these  Friara  a  piece  of  ground  to  the  west,  coatiguoua  to  their 
bouse,  for  the  enlargement  of  their  Monastery.  On  the  27th  of  NoTembor, 
1539,  the  last  prior,  S.  Clarkson,  nine  brothers,  and  three  novices,  sur- 
rendered np  their  bouse  into  the  King's  hands ;  and  in  1544  the  Bite  was 
granted  to  one  Ambrose  Beckwith. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  Priory  was  in  Fossgate,  near  its  junction 
witli  Pavement,  and  at  a  very  early  period  divine  aervice  was  celebrated  in  an 
Oratory  on  the  gateway.*     The  Convent,  which  was  styled  the  Prior  and 

•  Tba  gate  honss  often  contained  a  Chapol,  or  hsd  a  Cbapel  anneied  to  it,  in  which 
eorlf  M&aa  was  celebrated  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboorera  and  BervantB  connected  with 
the  Monastery.  At  Chertaey  this  Cbapel  was  described  as'^Capella  aaper  portam." 
Over  the  galera;  at  Barking  was  a  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Rood ;  and  at  Fumeaa  Abbey,  a 
Chapel  adjoined  the  priDcipal  galehoaBe,  bat  it  did  not  actually  form  part  o(  the  gajahoase. 
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BrethraD  of  ttte  Order  St  Mary  de  Monte  Carmeli,  bad  also  a  Churcli  dedi- 
oated  in  honoar  "  of  our  Ladj  St.  Mary."  About  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Buabj 
purchased  a  part  of  the  site  of  this  reli^oos  house,  then  occopied  as  a  garden, 
and  erected  sereral  buildings  thereon.  In  digging  up  an  old  foundation  about 
that  time  his  workmen  came  to  an  andent  arcb,  in  which  were  two  distinct 
and  separate  parts  of  a  tombstone ;  and  in  another  place  they  found  a  flag 
graTestone,  witb  the  representation  of  a  croEier  at  each  comer.  The  former 
he  carefiilly  joined,  and  placed  as  a  flag  in  lioaX  of  his  house  in  Hungate,* 
and  it  may  be  still  seen  before  the  same  house,  which  was  lately  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Joseph  Matthews.  Near  the  edge  is  a  Latin  inscriptiim, 
DOW  neuly  efiaced,  which  may  thus  be  translated : — "  Pray  for  Sir  Simon  de 
Wintringham,  a  priest,  formerly  Ticar  of  St.  Martin  the  Great,  London,  to 
whose  Bonl  may  God  be  mercifuL"  The  nuddle  of  the  stone  is  curionsly 
oarred,  the  lelters  of  the  inscription  are  of  the  Old  Anglo-Saxon  character, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not  any  date.! 

The  Priory  of  the  Fratrtt  de  Mont*  Carmeli,  in  York,  is  not  noticed  in  the 
Monosticon,  or  in  Speed's  Catalogue  of  the  Bellgions  Houses.  "An  anci^it 
record  in  Mr.  Hai^roTe'a  possession,"  writes  Allen,  "  states  that '  a  Maison 
Pieu  was  founded  in  White  Friars'  Lane,  Layerthorpe,  temp.  Edward  IV. ; ' 
whence  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  there  must  anciently  have  been  a  Monastery 
of  White  Friars  also,  from  which  the  nims  has  arisen ;  but  on  this  subject 
we  can  only  ctHijecture,  as  there  are  no  remains  of  either  building,  and  eroi 
the  name  itself  is  bow  no  longer  retained." 

Gbodchzd  OB  Cbhtched  Fbubs. — Bishop  Tanner,  in  his  ^otitia  Mona*- 
tiea,  states  that  there  was  a  Monastery  of  this  Order  at  Yot^,  though  he  has 
not  attempted  to  describe  its  situatjon.  They  began  to  settle  in  this  C\tj  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  n.,  but  were  discoontenanced  by  the 
Archbishop.  In  the  Slst  of  Edward  m.  (1338),  Thomas,  Lord  Wake,  gave 
tbem  one  toft  and  ten  acres  of  land  on  the  moor  of  Blakeshame,  in  Famdale, 
for  building  an  Oratory  and  an  habitation.  The  ute  of  the  Uonastny  of 
Crouched  Friars  at  Yori^  is  assigned  by  taidition  to  the  comer  of  Barker 
Hill,  facing  Monkgate;  and  from  this  institution  the  latter  street  is  sup- 
posed to  derive  its  name.  Mr.  WellbeloTed  says  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
house  of  these  Friars  stood  near  Monk  Bar,  as  there  are  indications  of  some 
ancient  buildings  having  been  there. 

■  HirgroTe'B  York,  ToLii.,  p.  326. 
t  This  etone  is  engmTed  in  OeoL  Mag.,  1797,pt.  ii..p.  931.    Sir  Simon  da  Wintring. 
bam  died  in  1430.    He  was  a  Cbhod  of  liucclD,  Prebendai?  of  Ledjugton,  and  Provotf 
of  the  Chaiiti7  of  Cottentook,  Northamplotuihiis. 
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At  Gementhorpe  was  a  BenedUttM  Nwmmf  dedicated  to  St.  Clement,  to 
vhich  the  parisfa  Church  of  that  village  was  attached.  In  the  year  1145, 
ThurstsD,  Archbishop  of  Tork,  granted  "to  God,  St.  Clement,  and  to  the 
nuns  there  serving  God,  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms,  the  place  wherein  thia 
Monastery,  with  other  boildings  of  the  said  nuna,  was  erected ;  together  with 
two  carucates  of  lu>d  in  the  suburbs  of  York,  twenty  shillings  annual  rent, 
iSBuing  out  of  his  fair  in  York,  &c.,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter."  la  1984,  Nicholas,  son  of  Adam  Poteman,  of  Clementhorpe, 
granted  to  Agnes,  the  Prioress,  and  the  nuns  of  St.  Clement's,  two  mea- 
enages  in  Clementhorpe,  with  a  toft,  a  croft,  and  half  an  acre  of  land.  These 
and  several  other  ^iints  to  the  ntme  were  confinned  b;  King  Edward  lU. 
at  York,  in  1937. 

In  1109,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Archbishop  of  York,  gave  this  Convent, 
coutraiy  to  the  wish  of  the  nuns,  to  the  Nunnery  of  Godstow;  and  Alicia, 
then  PrioroGB,  refusing  to  obey  the  order,  went  to  Berne  to  appeal  to  the  Pope. 
Notwithstonding  this  appeal,  the  Archbishop  escommonicated  the  whole 
Bisterhood.  At  the  dissolntioti,  Isabella  Ward,  the  last  Prioress,  saiTendered 
this  Nunnery  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  had  a  pension  allowed  her  of  £6.  ISs.  4d. 
per  annum.  The  Chnrch,  however,  continued  parochial  till  1585,  when, 
along  with  the  parish  of  Middlethorpe,  it  was  united  to  3t.  Mary's,  Bishop- 
hill  the  Elder. 

St.  Addbew's  Priobt  stood  in  a  field  new  termed  Stone  Wall  Close,  be- 
tween Blue-bridge  Lane  and  the  Glass  Works.  It  was  founded  in  1303  by 
Hugh  Murdao,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  "  granted  to  Ood  and  to  the  twelve 
Canons  of  the  Order  of  Sonpringfaam,  or  St.  Gilbert,  serving  God  at  St. 
Andrews,  in  Fiahergate,  Ebor.  the  Church  of  the  same  place  with  lands  a4ja- 
cent"  This  Pric«y  had  also  several  other  lands,  rente,  &c.,  granted  to  it  at 
various  times.  On  the  S8th  of  November,  1638,  it  was  surrendered  by  the 
Prior  and  three  monks,  at  which  time  its  annual  income,  according  to  Dug- 
dale,  was  £47.  14a.  8d.;  but  Speed  states  it  at  £57.  Ss.  Od.  The  site  was 
granted  in  1940  to  John  Bellow  and  John  Broxholme.  Leland  tells  us  that 
this  Priory  stood  exactly  opposite  the  Nunnery  of  St  Clenent ;  and  hence  a 
tradition  long  existed  amongst  the  i^orant  that  there  was  a  subterraneous 
passage  from  one  to  the  other,  though  the  river  Ouse  nms  between  them. 
There  are  no  remains  now  visible  of  St  Andrew's  Priory,  exoept  some  Huall 
portions  trf  tiie  Priory  walls,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  Blue-bridge  Lane. 

HOSPITAXrS.  In  fonner  times  Hospitals,  or,  as  they  were  commonly 
called  SjnOaU,  especially  Hospitals  for  Lepers,  were  usually  erected  outmdt 
the  town.  The  virulent  disease  called  the  leprosy  was  introduced  into 
8  u 
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Eugland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  &nd  was  snpposed  to  hare  tteen  imported 
from  Palestine  bj  the  pilgrimage  mode  thither,  oi  from  Syria  and  Egypt  by 
4he  Grusttders.  In  addition  to  its  horrors,  the  leprosy  vas  conta^ooB,  and 
the  inected  were  shunned  and  cut  off  from  society.  Deeply  impressed  witli 
the  misery  of  each  pitiable  ol^ects,  charitable  indlvidnals  fbnnded  and  en- 
dowed asylams,  which  served  the  two-fold  purposes  of  giving  every  c(mifert 
to  the  afflicted,  aad  securing  others  from  so  loathsome  a  dietmnper.  Hos- 
pitals were  generally  intended  as  places  of  «iterbunment  for  poor  pilgrims 
who  conld  not  afiord  to  pay  ibr  their  lodgii^s  in  the  town.  All  the  Hospitals 
observed  the  rale  of  St.  Austin,  or  Augustine. 

For  St.  Leonard's  Hogpiial,  see  page  467  of  this  volume. 
The  HofpUal  of  St.  Nicholas  stood  in  Watlingate,  now  Lawrence  Street, 
without  Walmgate  Bar,  near  Plantsdon  House  and  the  Tan  Yard,  behind 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas ;  and  in  ancient  writings  the  Church  and  it  are 
classed  together  as  one  religisuB  honse,  and  tenned  the  Priory  of  St.  Nicholat. 
This  Hospital,  which  waa  for  a  select  number  of  both  sexes,  was  of  royal 
fouodAtion,  and  established  under  the  patronage  of  the  Kings  of  England. 
According  to  the  Menasticon,  William  de  Grenfield,  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  England,  in  a  royal  visitation,  July  4th,  1303,  ordained  certain  statutes 
for  its  government  In  the  Srd  of  Edward  I.  (ISTft),  a  camcate  of  land 
was  granted  them  by  the  Empress  Maud,  upon  condition  that  the  brethren 
of  the  said  Priory  or  Hospital  should  find  all  lepers,  who  might  visit  them 
on  the  vigils  of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  a  certain  portion 
of  food.  At  the  dissolution  the  Priory  was  valued  at  £39.  Is.  4d.  The 
Church  lemained  parochial  till  the  siege  of  York  in  1844,  when  it  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  ravages  of  war. 

The  Hotpilal  (^  St.  Mary  Magdalen — commonly  called  the  "Hospital  of 
St.  Mary  in  Bootham" — was  founded  in  that  part  of  the  City  called  L0  Hone 
ayre — afterwards  denominated  the  Horse  Fair — (the  district  extending  north 
(^  Bootham)  in  1S30,  by  Robert  de  Pykering,  Dean  of  Yoilc,  and  oosfirmed 
bj  Archbishop  William  de  Melton,  underthe  following  regulations: — "That 
there  bo  therein  one  perpetual  Chaplain  for  the  Master,  whose  presentation 
shall  belong  to  tiie  said  Robert  de  Pykering,  for  his  Ufa,  and  to  his  h^n 
after  his  decease.  That  the  said  master  and  his  snoceasors  being  osasted 
with  two  more  Chaplains,  shall  daily  celebrate  divine  service  therein,  for  the 
souls  of  Walter,  late  Archbishop,  the  said  Robert  de  Pykering,  and  William 
his  brother ;  and  shall  competently  sustain  those  two  Chaplains  with  victuals 
and  clothing,  and  pay  to  each  twenty  shillings  per  annum ;  and  also  sustain 
with  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  other  six  old  lame  priests,  not  able  to  minis- 
ter, aliening  to  every  one  twelve  pence  a-week." 
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At  the  same  time  the  Church  of  StUliogBeet  was  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Chaplain,  Oie  Master,  and  the  Charity  for  eror.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  sum  raserred  for  the  Vicar  of  the  Church,  who  was  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Master  and  brethren  of  the  Hospital.  At  the  dissolution,  this  Hospital, 
which  was  Talaed  at  £37.  per  aDnnm  in  the  gross,  and  at  £11.  6b.  8d.  clear, 
was  annexed  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York.  In  1557  that  bod;  granted 
unto  Thomas  Lnither,  a  priest,  and  a  brother  of  the  dissolTod  Hospital,  an 
umnal  pa/meot  of  £4.  13s.  4d.,  on  condition  that  he  Bhould  resign  all  claim 
to  the  said  institution.  By  a  grant  from  Philip  and  Mary,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  the  lands  of  the  Hospital  were  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  free  grammar  school ;  and  sgreesblj  to  the  tenor 
of  that  rojal  ordinance,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  fbnnded  the  one  which  was 
formerly  held  in  the  desecrated  Chnrch  of  St.  Andrew,  afterwards  in  the 
building  now  used  as  a  School  of  Art,  hut  finally  removed  to  the  edifice 
now  known  as  dt.  Peter's  School,  Bootham. 

Besides  the  great  Hosjutal  of  Bootham,  here  was  another  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary,  and  founded  by  John  Gyseburgh,  precentor  of  York,  for  two  Chaplains, 
'baton  the  year  148L  This  was  valued,  at  its  suppression  in  1635,  at  £0. 
6b.  8d.  per  annum. 

Tks  Bpittal,  or  Ho^Ual  of  St.  Anthoty,  anciently  stood  at  the  end  of  Oilly- 
gate,  next  to  the  Horse  Fair.  It  was  foanded  about  the  year  1440,  but  its 
history  is  little  known.  In  Hai^rove's  History  of  York,  is  an  engntriag  of 
a  large  and  very  cnrions  mutilated  piece  of  sculpture,  which  was  taken  out 
of  the  waU  of  a  field  near  the  site  of  this  old  Hospital,  above  forty  years  ago. 
It  is  supposed  to  represent  the  ceremonials  of  a  relt^ons  sacrifice  or  vow, 
there  being  an  altar,  a  priest  in  flowing  drapery,  and  a  man  leading  out  of  a 
stable  a  large  animal,  looking  less  like  an  ox  than  a  horse.  It  is  of  Boman 
origin,  and  of  high  antiquity. 

Dr.  Tanner,  in  bis  NotUia  Mtmaslica,  says  that  a  Hospital  stood  "in 
Maiigate,  in  suburb  £bor;  "  but  of  which  we  have  not  found  any  further 
particulars ;  and  there  was  a  Hospital  at  an  early  period  within  Layerthorpe 
Postern,  which  was  founded  by  Sir  Francis  Bigod,  who  had  a  fine  mansion 
at  the  same  |dace.  There  are  now  no  remains  of  the  house  or  Hospital. 
Mr.  WeDbelored  thinks  the  site  of  Bigod'i  Ho^Uid  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  stone  wall  opposite  ta  the  Church  of  St.  Cuthtwrt 

8t.  Antkotiy't  Hotpital  is  stated  by  Leland  to  have  been  founded  for  the 
brethren  of  St.  Anthony  by  Sir  John  Laugton,  knt.,  who  served  the  ofijce  of 
Mayor  of  York  nine  times,  the  last  of  which  was  in  1368.  After  the  disso- 
lution of  the  reli^ous  houses,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  fraternity  called  the 
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OvUd  of  St.  Anthony,  consisting  of  a  Master  Bad  ^ht  keepeis,  who  gave  a 
feast  erery  third  year,  probably  out  of  the  remaining  refenues  of  the  old 
Hospital;  but  in  1625  the  feast  was  discontinued,  and  the  fellonship  dia- 
eoWed.  The  brethren  of  this  mendicant  Hospital  of  St.  Authonf  used  b> 
solicit  alma  in  the  Gitj  and  neighbourhood,  and  «s  the;  were  held  in  mnch 
eeteem  thej  were  generallj  well  rewarded.  For  a  long  time  it  was  a  onstom 
with  the  citizens  when  a  sow  pigged,  to  have  one  set  apart  and  well  &tted 
for  the  brethren  of  St.  Anthony ;  and  hence  came  the  proverb  "  As  {at  as  an 
Anthony  pig."  In  lator  times,  the  fratemitj  that  succeeded  the  original 
brotherhood  was  commonly  denomiaated  "  Tontony  pigs."  The  l^endoij 
stery  of  St.  Anthony,  of  Fadua,  and  his  pig,  says  Drake,  is  represented  in 
one  of  the  windows  of  tbo  netghboaring  Cbarch  of  St.  Saviour. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  brethren  of  St.  Anthony,  and  oAerwards  by 
the  above-mentioued  fraternity,  is  called  St.  AtUhony't  Hail,  and  is  sitaated 
In  Feaseholme  Green.  This  ancient  structure  is  mentioned  auder  the  same 
name  in  a  beautiful  maaoscript  terrier,  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Crofts,  Rector  of  the  Gbnroh  of  St.  Saviour,  as  forming  a  boundary  of  tbe 
parish  so  early  as  1863 ;  and  from  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  if  Sir  John 
Langton  was  the  founder  of  the  Hospital,  be  must  have  founded  it  some 
years  before  he  filled  the  civic  chair  of  Tork  for  the  ninth  time,  viz : — in 
1363,  as  tbe  ball  was,  in  the  preceding  year,  sufficiently  well  known  to  be 
mentioned  as  the  boundary  of  two  or  three  parishes.  In  1646  tbe  whole  of 
the  building  was  repaired  and  re-edified.  It  is  a  large  venerable  lodung  pile, 
tbe  lower  part  being  of  stone,  and  the  upper  of  brick.  Each  end  of  tbe 
hall  presents  three  gables,  with  large  Venetian  windows  at  each  end.  Tbe 
building  is  a  mixture  of  two  styles  of  architecture — the  Pointed  and  pseudo- 
Eomon — and  has  a  veiy  curious  appearance.  The  entrance  door  faces  Peas- 
holme  Green,  and  over  it  is  a  circular  window.  After  the  bnilding  was 
repaired  in  1646,  one  part  of  it  was  converted  to  tbe  parposes  of  a  House 
of  Correction  for  lesser  criminals ;  and  it  so  continued  nntil  a  building  for 
tbot  purpose  was  erected  on  Toft  Oreen,  which  in  its  turn  gave  way  to  the 
prison  near  Baile  HiU.  St.  Anthony's  Hall  is  now  occupied  by  the  scholars 
of  a  charitable  institution  oaUed  tbe  Bine  Coat  Boys'  School.  On  the  1^  of 
tbe  entrance  ball  are  tbe  apartments  of  the  master.  A  wide  staircase  leads 
to  the  upper  story,  where  the  difierent  tradesmen's  companies  of  York  used 
to  hold  their  general  meetings.  The  several  arms  of  each  of  them  yet  re- 
main, but  the  rooms  are  now  occupied  by  the  Blue  Coat  hoys. 

The  other  ancient  Hospitals  of  the  City  of  York,  of  which  little  is  known, 
ore  the  HoipUal  of  St.  Catkerint,  Uicklegate,  near  to  St.  Nicholas's  Church, 
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now  deetrojed ;  the  HotpibU  of  St.  John  and  Ow  Lady,  at  Fobs  Bridge ;  the 
Sptttal  of  St.  Lojf,  at  the  east  end  of  Monk  Bridge ;  FUhergate  SpUtal  or 
Hotpital,  near  the  Church  of  St.  Helen,  nov  destroyed;  and  three  Mawm 
Dieu'a,  one  on  the  old  Onse  Bridge,  another  near  Fiahergate  Postern,  and  the 
third,  which  belonged  to  the  shoemakers,  in  Walmgate. 

Sir  Bichard  de  York  founded  an  Hospital  in  Micklegate,  but  it  was  never 
finished.  The  Hospitals  still  standing,  which  have  been  converted  into 
regular  Abmlunitet,  wiU  be  noticed  at  subsequent  pages. 

For  the  ColUgeof  St.  WiUiam  and  the  Bedem  see  pages  483  and  484. 

Guilds. — Torre  mentions  that  a  Guild  or  fraternity  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Martin  the  Confeaor  was  established  on  Feaseholme  Oreen,  in  the  parish  of 
St  Cuthbert;  and  aajs  that  the  brethren  and  sisters  were  authorized  to 
cause  divine  service  to  be  celebrated  in  the  pariah  Church  \>j  one  Chaplain, 
•utmtua  voce.  On  the  S8th  of  January,  1463,  a  Commission  was  issued  to 
John,  Bishop  of  Philippi,  to  consecrate  the  Chapel  of  the  said  fraternity,  and 
the  principal  altar  of  the  same  erected  within  the  Church  of  St.  Cuthbert 

In  the  yard  of  the  George  Inn,  Coney  Street,  may  be  traced  the  remains 
of  strong  stone  walls,  which  tradition  informs  ns  were  part  of  the  reUgious 
house  of  the  ancient  Guild  of  St.  George,  in  Tork.  This  fraternity  was  aftei^ 
wards  united  to  the  Guild  of  St  Christopher. 

St  George's  Close,  adjoining  the  entrance  to  the  New  Walk,  is  the  site 
of  a  religions  honse  caUed  St.  Oeorge't  Chapel.  Here  was  anciently  a  Guild 
or  fraternity  established,  termed  The  Feiloathip  of  St.  George,  which  was 
Buppreseed  at  the  general  diesoluticn.  Until  the  last  year  (18S6)  a  small 
arched  stone  doorway  faced  the  high  road,  which  was  surmounted  with  a 
shield  chained  vrith  the  cross  of  St.  Geoi^e.  This  doorway  and  other 
boildings  acjjoining  it  were  removed,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  new 
landing  ^ace  called  St.  George's  Wharf. 

There  was  an  ancient  fraternity,  called  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Ckritti,  in 
cannexion  with  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be 
found  in  an  account  of  that  institution  at  a  subsequent  page. 

The  Guild  of  St.  Ckristoplier  possessed  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Guild 
Hall  and  Mansion  Honse.  The  Chapel  of  the  Guild  stood  next  the  street, 
and  was  not  pulled  down  nntil  the  present  Mansion  House  was  commenced 
in  1735.  In  1682  it  was  occupied  by  Henry  Giles,  an  eminent  artist,  who 
punted  the  great  west  window  of  the  Minster,  and  another  in  University 
Coll^,  Oxford,  in  1687.  It  afterwards  bocame  the  Cross  Keys  Inn,  and  ia 
BOW,  as  has  been  stated,  superseded  by  the  Mansion  House. 
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^ccltsimtuul  dltjfius, 

pKETiona  to  the  Reformation,  when  the  popoUtion  of  York  and  its  Bubtubs 
could  not  be  mare  than  30,000,  there  were  as  man;  more  places  of  worship 
there  oa  at  present  exists,  with  its  population  of  40,000.  At  that  time  ac- 
cording to  Drake,  there  were  fortj-two  parish  Charches,  three  or  four  famooa 
MoDasteries,  two  Priories,  a  Nunnery,  and  a  religious  College,  beddes  seven- 
teen private  Chapels,  and  eighteen  Hospitals,  "  all  of  which  had  reigned  in 
plenty  and  abundance  for  several  ages."  These  t(^ether  make  a  total  of 
seveDtf-five  religious  edifices.  "Everybody  must  allow,"  sajB  the  same 
<irriter,  "that  this  City  was  as  remarkable  for  Churches  and  houses  of  re- 
ligion as  most  in  the  Kingdom."  Eighteen  parish  Churches,  all  the  Chapela 
(with  one  exception)  and  religious  houses  have  been  destroyed,  so  that  only 
twenty-three  Churches  and  one  Chapel  now  remain;  beudes  two  Churohes 
recently  erected.  The  sudden  suppression  of  the  religious  houses  caused  a 
terrible  re-action  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  perhaps  the  change  was  felt 
as  severely  in  York  as  in  any  other  part  of  England.  Soon  after  the  ban- 
ning of  the  Reformation  several  of  the  Churches  of  York  were  deemed  super- 
fluous, and  on  Act  was  accordingly  granted  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VL  (1547)  for  pulling  them  down,  and  uniting  the  parishes  to  which 
tliey  bebnged  to  other  parishes  in  the  City.  The  preamble  of  the  Act  recites 
that  "  Whereas  in  the  City  of  York  and  suburbs  thereof,  are  many  parish 
Churches  which  heretofore  the  same  being  well  inhabited  and  replenished 
with  people,  were  good  and  honest  livings  for  learned  incumbents,  by  reason 
of  the  privy  tithes  of  the  rich  merchants,  and  of  the  offerings  of  a  great  mul- 
titade,  which  livings  he  now  so  much  decayed  by  the  ruin  and  decay  of  the 
said  Ci^,  and  of  the  trade  and  merchandize  Utere,  that  the  revenues  and 
profits  of  divers  of  the  eiud  benefices  are  at  this  present  not  above  the  clear 
yeariy  value  of  £1.  Os.  8d. 

In  porsoance  of  this  Act,  several  of  tiie  Churches  were  pulled  down,  but  it 
was  not  put  in  full  force  till  the  SSth  year  of  Elizabeth  (1686),  when  the 
parishes  were  united  in  thdr  present  order. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  parishes  in  the  Oily,  together 
with  the  valae  of  each  living  in  the  King's  Books,*  as  well  as  the  present 

•  IntheaethofHemTYin.  (ISSfi)  ui  Aot  wu  passed  ooDfaTring  on  the  Crown  the 
first  ttmb)  of  all  bensflosB,  and  also  one  Tearl^  rent  or  peuaioii  unoimliiiB  to  the  value 
of  the  tenth  port  of  the  profit  of  every  benefloa.  Pnrsnaiit  to  this  Aot,  CommisBionen 
were  appointed,  and  the  aelBbraiei  Valor  £eelaiaitieiu,  or  Liber  Regit,  (King's  Books), 
is  the  retain  made  by  them  on  the  matteis  mentioued  in  the  itatntp. 
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net  value.     For  the  population  of  the  req>ective  parishes  see  a  eubse- 
quent  page. 


tnnitad 


in  Saiuta,  North  Street   . . . 
All  Saints,  FuMnent,  with 

St.  Peter  the  little 

St.  Crnx 

St  Cnthbert  irith 

St  Helen  on  the  Walla  and 

All  S^ntB  in  Peaaeholme  I 

SL  Deonia  in  Walmgate,  with   .  ■  [ 

St.  George  and  Nabam tnnited 

St.  Olare,  with 1  „„j,^ 

St.  Giles    1°"'** 

St.  Helen,  SL  Helen's  Sqaare 

St.  John,  Hioklegate 

St.  liwrtnce.  with limited 

SLNieholaa |nniiea 

St  Margaret,  W»liiig»te,  with   .•L-itaj 

St.  Peter  le  ■WillowB    [oniwa 

St.  Hartin,  Conev  Street  . . 


St.  Hartin,  Conev  Street  . . . 
St  Martin,  Uioklegate,  with 


Disebi^ged  Be«faii7. 


Perpetual  CaiM7 ... . 
Diseharged  Tiearage 
Perpetnal  Cnnej, , . , 
Disebarged  Vicarage 


Har7,  Bishophill  Senior    


8t  MichwLle-BeUtey  with    . 

St  Wilfrid    

St  Miohael,  Spnrrisrgate. . . . 


-|niiited| 


St  Sampson 

St  Sarionr,  with 

St  Andrew   .... 

Hoi;  Trinitr,  Eini-a  Sq..  or  Chriit  Churoh 

Hoi;  Trini^,  MioUegala 

Hd;  Trini^,  OoodraJmgate,  with] 

St  John  del  ^ke,  and   tmiittd 

St  Maorioe,  without  Monk  Bar. . ) 
Nt»  DUtriel  Churehu : — 

St  Pan],  Holdgmte  B«ad 

St  Thomaa,  Lowther  Street,  Ororee 


Diaoharged  Beetoir 


Do.       do. 

So.  do. 
Dieobarged  Vicarage 
Perpetnal  Coraij. . . 
CbapelofBaae..... 
Diaoharged  BaotoTT 
Peipetnal  Cnrao;. .. 
Discharged  Beotoij . 

Do.        do. 
Perpetnal  Corac;. . , 
Disohaigsd  Beotorf . 
Discharged  Yioarage 


PenetoalO 


4    0    0 
0  10    0' 

A    g    91 

4  0    0 

5  le    3 
It    0  10 


Wq  now  proceed  to  describe  the  Charches  of  Tork  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  laid  down  in  the  forcing  table.  The  ages  of  the  ancient  edifices 
are  anknown,  bat  the  majority  appear  to  hare  been  boilt  between  the  twdfth 
and  dzteen  centuries. 
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Aix  Saimt'b  Chdbch,  North  Street. — ^This  ia  an  sninetit  Discharged  Rec- 
tory, formerlj  belaoging  to  the  Friorj  of  Holy  Trinity,  Mickl^^te,  ia  which 
it  was  ^yen  bj  Ralph  de  Pag&nd,  and  the  grant  was  confinned  by  WilUam 
the  Conqaeror,  and  b;  the  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  II.  There  were  formerly 
many  Chantries  and  obits  in  tiiia  Church,  screral  original  grants  of  which  are 
■till  preserred  among  the  records  of  the  City.  The  benefice  is  now  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Cromi,  and  incombency  of  ths  Rev.  Robert  Whytehead. 

The  EdiJUx  consists  of  three  spaoious  aisles,  with  a  tower  and  spiro  in- 
cloded  in  the  plan  at  the  west  end.  The  tower  contains  three  bells,  and  the 
height  of  the  spire  is  130  feet.  Parts  of  the  Church  and  the  south  doorway 
aie  Early  English,  some  of  the  windows  are  Decorated,  and  the  roofs  and 
spire,  and  most  oi  the  windows,  are  Perpendicular.  The  walls  are  in  a  great 
measure  composed  of  grit,  Roman  bricks,  and  pebbles.  In  the  west  end  of 
the  Church  are  three  pointed  arched  windows  of  three  lights  each.  The 
tower,  which  appears  to  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  body  of  the  Chuioh,  is 
of  three  stories,  finished  with  a  pierced  battlement,  and  pinnacles  at  the 
angles.  The  buttressses  of  the  tower  end  with  grotesque  gargoyles,  and  the 
whole  is  surmounted  with  an  elegant  octagonal  spire.  In  the  north  side  of 
the  Church,  which  presents  four  unequal  divisions,  made  by  stroi^  buttreesee, 
are  square  headed-windowa,  with  cinquefoil  heads.  The  east  end  exhibits 
three  windows  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteen  century,  each  of  three  lights. 
The  gables  of  the  nave  and  aisle  rake  to  an  apex.  In  the  south  ride,  which 
ia  similai  to  the  north,  there  is  a  poroh  of  brick,  apparently  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  serenteen  century.  The  interior  ia  interesting;*  the  nave  is  mach 
narrower  than  the  aisles,  and  ia  divided  from  the  latter  by  pointed  arches 
springing  from  small  oircalar  columns,  with  square  capitals.  The  chancel 
or  aanctnaiy  ia  fonned  out  of  the  nave.  The  altar  piece  is  of  oak,  with  [u- 
lasters  of  the  lonie  order,  and  gilt  capitals.  There  is  an  old  misericord  and 
a  pisciiia  iu  the  aanctnaiy.  About  one  half  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Church  (that 
tova^  the  east)  is  in  panels,  and  is  particularly  interesting  to  the  antiquary 
from  a  fine  series  of  sculptores,  with  which  ths  corbels  and  boasee  are  adorned. 

■  Previous  to  Iha  Befannsdon  thare  vera  no  pewi  ia  patisli  Cbnnhei,  but  seme  open 
wata  vith  backs,  and  the  chief  fiunilies  generally  had  rDoveable  seals,  as  ia  still  the 
oustom  in  oontinantal  Churches,  The  term  peiB  was  snaientlT  i^lied  only  to  small 
plaoes  eneloied  for  confession,  and  to  other  inelosoret.  Soiing  the  reign  of  Elinbalh 
and  her  snceesaors,  when  long  sermons  were  consideTed  ncceanrr,  the  lai^  begsn  to 
feel  the  ioooDTenience  ot  having  no  fixed  sitting  places ;  and  as  arohitectural  diipli^ 
and  taits  had  now  disappeared,  ntilitarianiEm  fbnnd  an  eatj  admiUanee.  The  nobili^, 
gentrj,  and  freeholders,  appear  to  have  erected  pews  at  their  own  private  e^eoue  for 
the  use  of  themselvea,  their  heirs,  and  asaigiu  for  ever. 
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Theao  carvings  represent  angela  playing  on  mueicol  instruments,  grotesque 
heads,  &a.  The  roofs  of  the  western  half  of  the  edifice  is  in  plain  plaster, 
but  waggon-headed.  The  pulpit  of  carved  oak  is  aexi^nal,  with  a  fuU-lergth 
figure  painted  on  each  side,  and  it  bears  the  date  of  1075.  On  the  floor  are 
several  crosses  Sorj,  and  in  the  south  wall  are  the  mutilated  remains  of  a 
Roman  sepolchral  monnmenL  The  font  is  an  ancient  octagonal  basin.  The 
ancient  stained  glass  in  the  windows  is  particularly  interesting.  Drake  says 
that  in  his  time  the  painted  glass  here  was  in  a  better  state  of  preserration 
than  in  an;  other  Church  in  the  City.  The  three  windows  at  the  east  end 
have  been  repaired  by  Wailes  of  Newoastle-upon-Tyne.  The  one  above  the 
Communion  table  has  in  the  centre  hght  a  representation  of  St.  Anne  teaching 
the  Blessed  Virgin  to  read ;  and  in  the  other  lights  3t  John  the  Baptist  and 
3L  Christopher  carrying  Our  Saviour.  These  three  subjects  are  all  sur- 
mounted by  similar  canopies.  But  the  most  interesting  windows  in  the 
Church  are  the  two  eaatemmost  in  the  north  aisle.  The  subjects  of  one  of 
them  are  tbe  corporal  works  of  mercy — feeding  and  giving  drink  to  the 
bnngry  and  thirsty,  clothing  the  naked,  visiting  the  sick,  &c. ;  and  the  other 
window,  which  is  very  curious  indeed,  though  mnch  mutilated,  seems  to  de- 
scribe the  fifteen  days  of  the  Last  Jodgment,  as  Venerable  Bede  has  writteo 
of  them. 

1.— The  first  subject  is  tbe  extraordinary  inundation  of  the  sea.    The 
l^end  is  all  but  gone. 

2. — The  corresponding  ebb  of  the  sea.    The  l^nd  is 
Te  Becond  day  je  see  aall  be 
So  laws,  aa  all  men  soil  7!  see. 

3. — The  following  day  reduces  it  to  its  original  level. 


4. — The  day  after  we  have  the  fishes  and  sea  monsters  leaving  their 
native  element,  and  coming  forth  upon  the  earth;  but  the  linos  are  gone. 
5. — The  sea  is  r^resented  on  fire. 

Ye  V  day  ^e  eee  sail  biyn', 

Aad  all  the  watrje  that  msf  bin. 

6. — On  the  sixth  day  the  trees  are  on  fire,  and  their  fruit  is  dropping; 
but  the  legend  is  unintelligible. 

7, — On  Qie  seventh  day  a  great  earthquake. 

Ye  seventh  da;  houseB  mon  till, 
Caitlea  end  towers  and  iUca  wall. 

3  X 
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8. — On  the  dgbth  day  the  rocks  are  consumed. 


0.-^The  eventB  of  the  ninth  day  are  entirely  efiaced. 
10. — On  the  tenth  day  nothing  is  to  he  seen  but  earth  and  sky;  the 
legend  is 

The  tends  daj  Ibr  lieaTen, 
Ertha  sail  be  plain  and  eren. 

Meaning  the  mountains  shall  be  levelled  and  the  vall^  filled  up. 
11. — Two  men  and  two  women  with  a  priest  in  an  attitude  of  prayer. 

Ts  zi  daf  sail  men  come  out 

Of  their  graTes,  and  wend«  abowte. 

13. — Three  sarcopha^  or  coffins  fall  of  bones  coming  together. 

Xe  zu  ^V  banes  dede  wll, 
Togeder  at  ones  rjse  all. 

IS. — On  the  thirteenth  day  great  stars  loll  from  hesTen. 


14. — ^A  tomb  with  a  man  and  wonum  side  hy  eide  on  its  summit,  three 
mourners  bending  over  them,  and  death  with  his  dart  at  the  foot. 
The  xir  d^  all  that  lives  than. 
Sail  die,  bathe  ohilde,  taati,  end  vomui. 

16. — ^And  then  foUowa  the  final  consummation  of  all  things. 
The  XV  d»7  thia  aall  be^de. 
The  world  sail  biTU  on  erei?  dde. 

In  the  tracery  of  this  window  are  demons  conTeyiug  the  souls  of  tiie  wicked 
to  punishment,  and  angels  carrjing  the  faithful  into  Ahiabam's  bosom.* 

In  the  early  part  of  the  past  year  (1856)  a  new  organ  was  erected  by 
Bubscription  in  this  Church. 

A  eingolar  custom  still  prevails  in  this  parish,  on  Ascension  Day,  com- 
monly called  Holy  Thureday,  the  time  of  the  annual  perambulation  of  the 
boundaries.  The  lads  of  the  parieh  provide  themsdvee  with  bundles  of 
sedge,  and  while  the  clerk  is  inscribing  the  honndaiy  at  the  specified  places, 

•  See  the  Eierologut,  or  the  Churoh  Tourista,  b;  Bev.  J.  M.  Neale.  Explanaticni  of 
tht  old  itylt  qf  tpellmg.  Ye  meaita  the,-  Sail,  ihaU;  Luwe,  loa;  Yt,iti  Bijnidtm,- 
MoQ,  mutt ,-  Bka,  every ;  Boches,  met* ;  Slanes,  itonei ;  Anes,  vact ;  Wende,  watt  : 
Banes,  lonui  Dede,  dead;  Than,  {A«h;  Betjde,  Itapptn. 
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tbey  strike  hie  legs  below  the  knee  with  their  bundles.  The  place  nearest 
tbe  clerk,  or  Uiat  which  gives  the  best  chance  of  exercising  this  popular  pre> 
rogative,  is  eagerly  contended  for. 

All  Saints  CaimcB,  Pavmimt. — This  Church,  which  is  commonly  called 
AU  HaOom,  stands  partly  in  High  Ousegate,  but  chiefly  in  tbe  FsTement. 
It  is  an  ancient  Discharged  Rectory,  and  before  the  Conquest,  according  to 
Domesday,  it  belonged  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Dorham.  By  an  old 
grant  to  Fountains  Abbey,  tbe  Bector  of  this  Church  is  styled  "  Rector  ec- 
clerae  omnium  sanctorum  in  Us^ata."  At  the  Befbrmation  it  reverted  to 
the  Crown,  and  the  Rev.  George  Trevor,  MA.  is  the  present  incumbent. 

Tht  Fabrie  is  handsome,  and,  according  to  Drake,  its  north  aide  waa  almost 
wholly  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  Eboracum ;  but  the  whole  structure  under- 
went a  complete  restoration  in  1885 ;  and  in  1837  the  tower  was  rebuilt  after 
the  same  design  as  before.  The  edifice  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style  of  Go- 
thic architecture,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  exquisite  octagonal  lantern 
steeple,  which  is  a  beaatifol  piece  of  architecture,  and  forms  a  very  pictniesque 
otyect  when  seen  at  a  little  distance  from  the  City.  Tradition  says  that 
when  the  Forest  of  Galtres  extended  northward  of  York  as  far  as  Easingwold, 
U  was  a  nightly  custom  to  suqiend  a  large  lamp  in  the  centre  of  the  steeple, 
as  a  guide  to  travellors  on  that  then  difficult  road.  In  Draike's  time  the  hook 
or  pulley  on  which  tbe  lamp  or  lantern  hung,  was  stiU  preserved.  In  1694 
this  Churoh  narrowly  escaped  destnictdon  by  fire;  most  of  the  buildings  near 
it  in  Ousegate  were  burnt  down,  which,  observes  Drake,  was  the  occasion 
when  so  many  handsome  bouses  were  erected  in  that  street.  Fart  of  the 
present  burial  ground  was  formerly  used  as  a  herb  and  fish  market;  but  in 
178S  the  Church  yard  was  enlarged,  and  the  chancel  bang  much  out  of 
repur,  was  taken  down,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  was  applied  to 
enlarge  the  market-place ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Corporation  contri- 
buted £100.  towards  rebuilding  the  east  walL  The  parts  of  the  Church  are 
a  nave  and  side  aisles,  with  a  square  tower,  in  which  are  three  bells,  at  the 
west  end;  and  a  neat  porch  was  added  in  18SS.  The  tower  is  three  stories 
in  height,  and  is  finished  with  a  cornioe  and  parapet.  In  the  west  fiue  of 
tbe  lower  story,  between  two  bnttresses  of  four  gradations,  is  a  large  window 
of  five  lights ;  the  second  story  is  blank,  and  the  third  has  a  depressed  arched 
window  of  three  lights  in  each  side.  Eaoh  of  the  eight  sides  of  the  lantern 
steeple  has  a  window  almost  the  breadth  and  nearly  the  height  of  the  struc- 
ture ;  at  every  angle  is  a  buttress  of  four  gradations,  terminating  In  a  gargoyle 
and  crocheted  pinnacle;  and  the  top  is  finished  by  an  open  battlement  and 
pionacles.    The  whole  structure  has  a  most  aiiy  and  el^^t  appearance^ 
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The  west  enda  of  Ifae  aisles  have  windovs  of  three  lights,  aod  tiie  nda  of 
both  rake  up  to  the  Church  vith  a  plain  coping.  Each  of  the  aisle  nindows 
are  of  three  lights ;  and  in  each  aisle  ia  a  pointed  arched  doorway.  la  the 
clerestoiy  are  four  eqaare-headed  windows,  of  three  lights.  The  aisles  are 
finished  with  a  plain,  and  the  Dave  terminates  tn  an  embattled  parapet,  mth 
five  docketed  pinnacles  on  each  side.  The  east  end  of  the  Church  is  made 
into  three  divisions  by  buttresses ;  in  the  centre  is  a  pointed  window  of  three 
lights,  and  in  each  aisle  is  a  similar  window  of  two  lights.  The  interior  is 
veiy  neat;  the  body  of  the  Church  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  five  pointed 
arches,  resting  on  octagonal  columns.  The  lower  story  of  the  tower  opens 
into  the  nave,  shewing  the  western  window.  The  pulpit,  which  is  octagonal, 
is  omamonted  with  much  excellent  carviug  and  gilding;  and  the  sounding 
board  bears  the  date  of  1634.  The  Church  was  neatly  repewod  a  few  years 
ago,  partly  by  subscription.  At  the  west  end  are  very  neat  stalls  for  the 
churehwardans  of  the  united  parishes. 

The  lessons  are  read  from  a  handsomely  carved  and  gilded  wooden  eagle. 
The  organ  was  first  erected  in  17S1,  but  it  was  enlarged,  improved,  and  set 
in  a  handsome  case  in  1855.  The  new  and  elegant  octagonal  font  is  the 
gift  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hant,  a  late  curato  of  this  parish.  The  minister  and 
chorchwacdens  possess  property  worth  about  £300.  a  year  for  the  mdnteaance 
of  the  edifice.  The  monuments  are  not  very  numerous ;  amongst  them  is  a 
neat  sarcophagus,  inscribed  to  James  Saunders,  Esq.,  Alderman  and  Lord 
Mayor  of  York,  1818,  who  died  in  1835,  aged  55  years ;  and  a  neat  tablet  to 
Tate  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  original  patentee,  and  thirty-four  years  manager  of  the 
Theatre  Boyal,  York.  The  inscription  states  that  he  died  in  1803,  in  his 
63rd  year,  and  that  his  body  lies  bnried  in  the  north  aisle  of  this  Church. 
There  is  a  neat  sarcophagus  to  the  memory  of  Samuel  Woodhead,  who  died 
in  1634,  aged  53  ;  and  also  tablets  commemorative  of  Captain  Thomas 
Frickett,  William  Sowerby,  and  deceased  members  of  the  families  of  Etty, 
Frebisher,  and  Wyvill. 

The  CanacH  of  St.  Peter,  and  for  the  sake  of  distinction  called  "Eecle- 
■ks  Petri  Parvi,  or  St.  Peter  the  Little,  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Peter  Lane, 
a  little  west  of  High  Onsegate.  It  was  an  ancient  Rectory,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  monks  of  Durham;  but  having  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  des- 
tractive  events  which  at  various  times  have  lud  waste  this  City,  the  Church, 
tc^ther  with  the  parish,  was  usiled  to  All  Hallows  io  1585. 

The  CttoacH  of  St.  Cbux,  or  Holy  Ctom,  vulgarly  called  Crost  Chweh, 
stands  at  the  north  end  of  the  Pavement,  and  was  originally  built  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.    At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  it  and  two 
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stalls  in  the  Bntchory  or  Shambles  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Morton ;  and  the 
GhoTcb  was  afterwards  given  bj  Nigell  Fossard,  Lord  of  Doncaster,  to  the 
Abbe;  of  St.  Mar;  at  York.  It  appears  to  have  been  robuilt  in  1434,  as  a 
commisaion,  dated  September  6th,  in  that  jear,  was  directed  to  William, 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  commanding  him  to  consecrate  the  building.  In  1840 
this  Church  was  greatly  improved  eiteroally  by  the  removal  of  projections, 
and  the  erection  of  iron  palisades.  The  living  is  a  Dischaiged  Bectory,  and 
at  the  dissolntion  of  religious  houses,  the  patronage  came  to  the  Crown.  The 
present  Hector  is  the  Bev.  Joseph  Crosby.  There  were  formerly  five  Chan- 
tries in  this  Charch.  The  Fabric  is  composed  of  three  aisles,  with  a  tower 
at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  west  end ;  its  general  stylo  is  Perpendicular, 
the  pillars,  however,  are  Decorated,  and  the  tower  is  Italian.  The  latter  ap- 
pendage contains  two  bells,  and  is  an  elegant  brick  structure,  with  stone 
dressings,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  1st  of  April,  1607. 
The  lower  part  is  of  stone ;  in  the  two  apper  stories  are  Venetian  windows, 
and  at  the  angles  are  square  buttresses,  with  Tuscan  capitals.  At  the  top 
are  vases  at  the  angles,  and  the  whole  is  encompassed  with  a  neat  railing, 
within  which  is  a  hemispherical  dome,  finished  with  a  cross  and  weathercock. 
This  tower,  which  is  ninety  feet  high,  declines  considerably  from  the  per- 
pendicular towards  the  west,  which  gives  it  an  awkward  appearance.  The 
west  end  of  the  Church,  which  does  not  rangewiththetowerfrom  a  tortuosity 
in  the  etrcet,  is  of  brick,  and  has  a  large  Venetian  window,  with  stone  dres- 
aings.  The  south  side  of  the  Church,  bounding  the  Pavement,  is  made  into 
aiz  divisions  by  buttresses,  containing  a  pointed  doorway,  and  five  large 
pointed  windows  of  three  lights,  with  cinquefoil  heads  and  Perpendicular 
traceiy.  The  clerestory  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  which  rises  above  the  aisles, 
has  six  depressed  arched-headed  windows  of  fbur  lights.  The  east  end  of  the 
Church,  abutting  on  Foasgate,  is  made  into  three  divisions  by  buttresses. 
In  the  centre  ia  a  large  window  of  six  lights,  with  a  transom ;  and  on  each 
side  is  one  of  three  lights. 

The  north  side  is  similar  to  the  south,  except  that  it  is  only  in  four  divi- 
dons.  The  interior  is  spacious  and  elegant.  The  nave  and  chancel,  which 
are  united,  are  divided  from  the  aisles  by  seven  arches,  vanishing  into  square 
piers,  the  mouldings  or  hollows  of  the  archee  being  continued  to  the  bases, 
which  are  octagonal;  and  each  arch  has  an  enter  moulding,  which  rests  on 
corbab,  representiug  heads  of  men  and  women.  The  clerestory  is  plain,  and 
the  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are  ilat,  and  panelled  with  bosses  at  the 
intersections.  The  oltor  piece  is  of  oak,  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  Tho 
pulpit  and  Bounding  hoard  are  oct^onal,  as  is  also  the  font,  which  is  very 
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lai^e.  The  momnnenta  in  the  ChQrch  are  nnmaroas.  Sir  Thomas  Herb^ 
the  celebrated  traTcller,  is  buried  here ;  also  the  bodf  of  the  Earl  of  Nerthnm- 
berluid,  who  was  beheaded  !□  1573.  (See  fuge  303.)  On  the  south  ude  <tf 
the  communion  table  is  an  altar  tomb,  with  a  large  recess  behind,  over  the 
graves  of  Sir  Robert  Watter,  Ent.,  Alderman,  thrice  Ixird  Mayor  of  this  City, 
founder  of  the  Hospital  for  poor  women,  in  St.  Oeorge  Street,  and  a  benefactor 
to  this  Church,  who  died  in  1619 ;  and  of  his  wife  Margaret,  who  died  in 
1608.  The  interior  of  the  recess  is  filled  with  fancj  work,  with  stataee  of 
Faith  and  Prodeuce,  and  in  the  centre  is  an  inscription.  On  the  table  be- 
neath Ue  full  length  effi^es  of  the  Knight,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  robe,  red  cap, 
and  roff,  and  his  lad;  in  a  full  gown,  and  rn£  Near  this  monument  is  an 
ancient  lectern,  enriched  with  niches,  &o.,  and  chained  to  it  is  a  book  entitled, 
"A  replie  vnto  M.  Hardinge's  anSTveare,  Imprinted  at  London,  in  Fleete 
streate,  Henry  Wjkes,  1666."  Beneath  is  written  1663,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  date  of  purchasiDg  it.  In  the  north  aisle  is  a  handsome  sarco- 
phagus, with  a  medallion  bust  of  the  deceased,  to  Sir  Tancred  Bobinson, 
twice  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  who  died  in  17S4,  aged  68 ;  and  in  the  south 
wale  is  a  neat  sarcophagus  to  T.  Bowes,  apothecary,  who  served  the  office  of 
Lord  Mayor  in  1761,  and  died  in  1777,  in  his  second  mayoralty.  Here  is 
also  a  neat  pyramidal  tablet,  with  a  basso  relievo  profile,  to  H.  Waite,  Esq., 
who  died  in  1780.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Church  fcrmeriy  was  part  of 
the  parish  burying  ground,  extending  to  a  row  of  houses  the  whole  length  of 
the  Ghnich,  and  forming  a  very  narrow  lane  called  Hosier  Lane.  In  1771 
ths  Corporation  purchased  one  side  of  this  lane  to  improve  the  street.  The 
houses  were  accordingly  taken  down,  the  cellars  fiUed  up,  and  the  ground  on 
which  they  stood,  tx^ether  with  the  Church  yard  on  that  side,  was  fla|^ed 
and  added  to  the  street  This  broad  causeway  was  long  used  as  a  poultry 
market,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Goom  Flagt,  The  burying  ground  on 
the  north  side  was  parcelled  out  to  those  who  had  houses  adjoitung,  and  a 
sum  of  money  was  raised  by  that  means,  with  which  the  parishioners  pur- 
chased a  piece  of  ground  in  Hungate,  as  a  place  of  interment.  Thero  was 
formerly  another  narrow  lane  at  the  east  end  of  this  Church,  celled  Whip- 
mawhopmagate.    (See  page  862.) 

St.  CtrTBBBET's  Cbuboh,  Ptaukolme  Orem. — ^An  ancient  Dischaiged  R«o- 
toiy,  it  b«ng  a  parish  Chnroh  under  the  patron^e  of  William  de  Percy  at 
the  time  of  &e  Conquest  It  afterwards  bdonged  to  the  Prior  and  Convent 
of  the  Holy  Trini^  in  this  City ;  and  at  the  Diesointion  the  patronage  became 
vested  in  the  Crown.  In  1S85  it  had  the  parish  Chnrches  of  St-  Helen-on- 
the-Walls;  St  Mary  extra  Layerthorpe;  and  All  Saints  on  Peaseholme 
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Green  united  to  it.  The  present  Itector  is  the  Rev.  ThomoB  Henry  York, 
for  whom  tha  Rev.  H.  Newton  offioiates.  The  site  of  this  Church  is  fax- 
tioularlj  remark&ble  for  the  discoveiy  of  Roman  antiquities.  (See  page  S93.) 
The  Slntetwt  of  the  Church,  which  is  neat,  and  has  a  mach  fresher  appeai- 
ance,  than  most  of  the  Cfaurohes  in  York,  is  in  the  later  Perpendicular  stjie, 
and  consists  of  a  bodj  without  aisles,  and  a  well-proporlioned  square  tower 
of  three  stories,  at  tlie  west  end.  The  latter  appendage  contains  two  bells, 
and  is  finished  with  gargoyles  and  battlements.  The  south  side  of  the 
ChuFoh  is  made  into  five  dirisions,  hj  neat  buttresses,  and  exhibits  a  brick 
porch  and  four  square  headed  windows.  The  north  side  is  in  three  divisions, 
and  has  a  pointed  doorway  and  square-headed  windows. 

The  east  end  is  blank,  except  on  the  north  side,  where  is  a  pointed  window 
of  three  lights ;  the  place  of  the  other  windows  bong  occupied  by  two  large 
bnttresses  of  brick,  On  the  north  aide  is  a  small  brick  vestry.  The  interior 
ia  of  one  space,  with  a  waggon-head  ceiling,  adorned  with  grotesque  bosses, 
and  supported  on  similar  corbals  at  the  sides.  The  altar  piece  consists  of 
four  Corinthian  pilasters,  supporting  a  broken  angular  pediment,  in  which 
are  the  Royal  Arms  of  Queen  Anne,  with  the  date  of  1T09,  probably  the  date 
of  the  lost  repur  of  the  Church.  The  pulpit  is  hexagonal,  and  the  font,  which 
is  octagonal,  is  new.  In  the  windows  are  some  remuns  of  stained  glass, 
particnUiIy  the  Royal  Arms  of  Edward  HI.  There  are  no  monuments 
worthy  of  notice.  Near  the  entrance  is  an  inscription  in  memory  of  William 
Bowes,  Lord  Mayor,  aj>.  1410.  There  was  anciently  an  altar  in  this  Church, 
belonging  to  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Martin  the  Confessor. 

Near  the  walls  of  the  City  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aldwark,  a  little  to 
the  north  west  of  Merchant  Tailors'  EoU,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the 
Church  of  St.  HeUn  on  the  WaSi,*  which  was  anciently  a  Rectory  of  medi- 
eties,  under  the  patronage  of  the  families  of  Oraont  or  Grant,  Salvaine,  and 
Langton,  to  the  latter  of  whom  in  process  of  time  fell  the  sole  presentation, 

•  Camden  mentioDB  tlmt  Qte  ashes  of  the  Boman  Emperor  Gonatantins  CUoraB,  who 
died  in  York  ftboat  the  year  306,  were  certainlf  depoaited  in  this  City,  and  that  the  pltuie  * 
of  their  intenneDt  (a  ratUted  tomb,  within  a  little  Cbapel)  -was  foand  booh  after  the 
BsfonsttioD.  The  sepulchre  thus  spoken  of  by  this  learned  antiqimry,  ia  said  to  have 
been  where  the  Church  at  St  Helen  stood  in  Aldwwk ;  and  it  i»  highly  probable  that  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  who  became  a  oonvert  to  Christianity,  oanaed  a  Christian  Chnroh  to  be  - 
boilt  over  the  place  where  his  fHther'a  ashes  were  deposited.  This  idea  is  strengthened 
by  the  came  of  his  mother  boinf;  connected  with  the  Chnroh,  and  by  the  vicinity  of  this 
boilding  to  the  Imperial  Palace.  Camdannddsa  marveUons  story  of  a  lamp  having  been 
foand  btiming  in  the  tomb,  which  was  soon  eitingnished  by  the  communication  of  the 
wit,  and  this  too  on  the  authoril;  of  Mveral  intsUieent  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
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It  vas  united  to  the  Chnrch  of  St.  Cuthbert,  as  above  mentioaed,  and  no 
remaiuB  of  tlie  buildings  are  now  Yisible.  The  ancient  parish  Church  of 
Layerihorpe,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  waa  a  Rectory,  and  was  united  to  St. 
Cuthbert's.  The  remains  of  this  building,  which  stood  without  the  Postern, 
on  the  hill  on  the  right  hand,  hsTe  also  disappeared  in  toto. 

The  Church  of  All  Saints,  or  All  HaUovx,  of  which  there  are  now  no  re- 
mains, stood  in  the  centre  of  Peaseholme  Green.  Its  foundations  were  dis- 
covered in  erecting  the  present  weighing  machine.  It  was  a  Rectory  in  the 
gift  of  the  famihes  that  claimed  the  patronage  of  St.  Helen's  Church,  and 
was  united  with  St.  Cuthbert's,  as  before  stated,  in  1585. 

Chubch  of  St.  Densib,  or  Dyonis,  Walmgate. — Tradition  represents  this 
Church  to  have  been  originally  a  Jewish  Synagogue,  or  Tabernacle,  bnt  there 
seems  to  be  no  ground  for  the  opinion.  It  is  an  ancient  Discharged  Beotoiy, 
and  before  the  Beformatiou  it  formed  part  of  the  posseBsions  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Leonard  in  this  City.  At  the  dissolalion  it  came  to  the  Crown,  and 
since  the  year  1585,  when  the  Church  of  St.  George  was  united  to  it,  the 
patronage  has  been  alternately  in  the  Crown,  and  the  family  of  Palmes,  of 
Nabum.  St.  Dennis's  vras  anciently  the  parish  Church  of  the  Percy's,  Earls 
of  Northumberland,  whose  residence  in  the  City  stood  opposite  to  it,  and  was 
called  Percy's  Inn.  (See  pE^e  846).  This  Church  was  formerly  a  spacionB 
handsome  structure,  with  «  neat  and  lofty  spire  in  the  midst  of  it  At  the 
siege  of  1644  this  spire  was  perforated  by  a  cannon  ball  from  the  Parliament- 
arian batteries ;  about  sixty  years  after  that  accident  it  was  greatly  damaged 
by  lightning,  and  in  1778  it  suffered  severely  from  a  high  wind.  The 
Church  was  much  reduced,  by  taking  down  the  west  end,  in  1798,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  foundation  being  injured  by  a  large  and  deep  drain  passing 
too  near  it,  which  was  intended'  to  draw  the  water  from  the  Foss  Islands. 
At  the  same  time  the  spire  was  taken  down,  and  a  square  tower  substituted. 
The  reduction  which  the  Church  underwent  at  that  time  rendered  what  was 
originally  the  length  of  it  shorter  than  ita  breadth ;  and  hence  the  edifice 
has  a  novel  and  singular  appearance.  In  1847  the  tower  was  rebuilt,  the 
Church  repewed,  and  the  whole  fabric  substantially  repaired.  The  present 
Rector  is  the  Rev,  James  Sabben.  The  Edifice,  which  is  dedicated  to  St 
Dennis,  a  French  Saint,  consists  only  of  the  ancient  chancel  and  ita  aisles, 
with  a  west  tower.  The  latter  is  three  stories  high,  embattled,  and  contains 
two  bells.  The  south  side  of  the  Church  is  made  into  three  divisions,  by 
bnttreases ;  in  the  first  from  the  west  of  which  is  a  beautiful  arched  doorway 
of  five  enriched  mouldings,  resting  on  piers.  This  doorway  was  formerly 
approached  by  an  el^^t  Anglo-Saxon  porch,  which  stood  prior  to  the  le- 
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daction  of  the  Church,  and  vhich  was  in  some  degree  similflr  to  the  much- 
admired  one  at  St.  Mai^ret'a  Charch.  Id  the  reroiuniDg  diTieions,  as  veil 
as  on  th^north  side,  are  pointed  windows  of  three  lights.  The  east  end  of 
die  chancel  rises  consideiabl;  above  the  aisles,  bat  each  of  the  roofs  rises  to 
an  apex.  The  east  end  is  made  into  separate  ditisions,  by  bnttresses ;  in 
the  centre  diTiaion  is  a  depressed  headed  nindotr  of  five  lights,  abore  which 
is  a  clock  placed  there  in  1818 ;  and  in  the  aisles  are  pointed  windows,  one 
of  four  and  the  other  of  fite  lights.  The  interior  has  en  equallj  strange 
appearance  with  the  exterior,  but  it  is  neatly  fitted  up.  The  lower  etoiy  of 
the  tower  is  used  aa  a  vestry,  and  on  the  second  story  there  is  a  small  gallery. 
The  aisles  are  separatad  from  the  nave  by  two  large  pointed  arches.  The 
roof  of  the  nave  is  flat  and  panelled,  the  inteisectionB  being  marked  by  gro- 
tesque figures,  shields,  &o.  The  pulpit  is  neatly  carved,  and  the  font  is 
octagonal.  A  new  organ  has  recently  been  erected  in  this  Church,  by  sub- 
scription. The  windows  of  this  Church  were  once  filled  with  Stained  gloss. 
The  east  window  at  present  exhibits  figures  of  the  Crucifixioo,  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  St.  John,  Bt.  Dennis,  and  an  Archbishop.  In  the  south  aisle  win- 
dow are  the  heads  of  two  female  Saints,  very  beautiful  and  perfect  The 
body  of  Heniy  Earl  of  Northumberland,  ki^ed  at  the  battle  of  Towton,  is 
buried  under  a  Urge  slab  of  blue  marble  (the  family  vault)  in  the  north  aisle. 
On  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  Communion  table  are  monuments — one  to 
the  mraaory  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hughes,  and  the  other  to  R.  W.  Hotham,  Esq., 
Sheriff  of  York,  in  1801,  who  died  in  1806,  aged  48.  The  former  monu- 
ment, which  has  no  dal«,  has  an  antique  female  figure  kneeling,  in  the 
costume  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  the  latter,  which 
is  of  el^ant  marble,  exhibits  at  the  top  a  dove  descending  towards  a  weeping 
figure  leaning  upon  an  urn.  In  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  large 
tablet,  with  a  Corinthian  pillar  on  each  side,  to  the  memory  of  Dorothy  Wil- 
son, spinster,  who  died  in  1717,  aged  7S,  and  left  a  considerable  number  of 
legacies  for  charitable  purposes.  There  were  formerly  several  ancient  inscrip- 
tions in  this  Church,  including  one  to  the  memory  of  Vice-Admiral  Holmes, 
ft  native  of  York,  who  died  in  1GB8. 

The  "  Cbuhcu  of  St.  Oeoroe,  FuhtrgaU,"  which  for  eccleEdastical  pur- 
poses is  united  with  the  Church  of  St.  Dennb,  stood  in  the  burial  ground  in 
St.  George's  Street.  It  was  a  Rectory,  originally  in  the  patronage  of  the 
family  of  Palmes,  of  Nabum,  many  of  whom  are  interred  hero ;  that  village 
being  partly  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Gcoi^.  It  was  afterwards  in  the  gift  of 
the  Malbyes,  of  Acaster,  and  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  it  was  appropriated 
to  the  Nunnery  of  Mookton.    The  Churchyard  is  an  elevated  situation,  and 
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in  the  wall  next  to  Flabei^to  Poslern,  is  yet  lemaining  s  cnrions  mntilated 
piece  or  sculpture,  that  in  all  probabilitj  is  a  sepulchral  remnant  of  a  lad;  of 
the  early  ages.  Mr.  HargroTe  tells  ua  that  part  of  the  west  end  of  the 
Charch  was  standing  a  few  years  ago,  but  there  are  no  remains  of  it  now 
Tiaible.  There  was  one  Chanti;  founded  in  this  Church,  at  the  altar  of  St. 
Marj,  for  the  soul  of  Nicholas,  son  of  Hugh  de  Sutton.  This  Churchyard 
is  remarkable  as  having  been  the  place  where  was  ioterred  the  body  <rf 
Bicltard  Twepin,  the  notorious  highwayman,  who  was  tried  and  convicted 
for  horse  stealing,  at  York  Assizes,  and  executed  on  the  7th  of  April,  1739, 
"  Tradition  asserts,"  says  Allen,  "  that  early  on  the  morning  of  the  inter- 
ment, the  body  was  stolen  for  the  purpose  of  dissection ;  bnt  a  mob  having 
assnnbled  on  the  occasion,  it  was  traced  by  them  to  a  garden,  whence  it  was 
borne  in  trinmph  through  the  streets  on  four  men's  shoulders,  replaced  in 
the  same  grave,  and  a  quantity  of  slacked  lime  deposited  round  the  body. 
On  the  coffin,"  he  continues,  "  was  inscribed  R.  T.,  36 ;  but  be  is  scud  to 
have  informed  the  executioner  that  he  was  33  years  of  age."  This  yard  was 
used  as  a  place  of  burial  for  persons  dying  of  the  cholera  in  1R3S.  The 
Church  or  parochial  Chapel  of  Nabum  is  situate  about  four  miles  south  of 
York,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Ouse.  The  living  is  annexed  to  the 
Rectory  of  St.  Dennis. 

St.  Oiave's  Church,  Marygaie. — This  Church,  which,  according  to  Drake, 
is  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  foundation  in  York,  except  the  Cathedral,  appears 
to  have  been  built  by  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumbria,  and  dedicated  to  St 
Olave,  the  Danish  King  and  Martyr.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
that  Earl  Siward  died  in  1066,  and  was  buried  "  within  the  Minster  at  Gal- 
manho,*  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  built  and  consecrated  in  the  name  of 
God  and  St.  Olave,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  aU  his  Saints."  In  the  time  of 
William  11.  it  was  an  ancient  Kectory  in  the  possession  of  Alan,  Earl  of 
Bretagne,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  the  Conqueror.f  Alan  gave  it  with  the 
four  acres  of  land,  on  which  St,  Mary's  Abbey  afterwards  stood,  to  Stephen 
and  his  monks,  who  had  fled  from  Whitby,  in  order  that  they  might  settle 
here ;  and  for  some  time  it  was  used  as  the  Conventual  Church.  After  the 
Abbey  Church  was  erected,  St.  Olave's  was  accounted  as  a  Chapel  dependent 
on  the  monka;  and  it  is  probably  on  this  account  that  no  valuation  is  put 
upon  the  living  in  the  King'a  Books.  During  the  siege  of  York,  in  1644, 
the  old  edifice  was  much  ehattered  in  consequence  of  a  battery  of  guns 
having  been  planted  upon  ita  roof — some  of  tho  hottest  firing  having  taken 

•  G  Jmunho  iraB  Uio  uicient  nsmo  of  Morj-gate.       t  Archbisliop  Sliarp's  MS. 
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^oce  in  this  quarter.  It  was  bowerer  repaired  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
and  aftemarda  uearlj  rebuilt  in  1T3S-3,  the  stone  for  the  exterior  being 
chiefly  from  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  whioh  it  adjoins.  "  One 
may  easily  iraagine  this  Church  to  have  been  built  out  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey," 
says  Gent,  "  it  is  indeed  a  handsome  ono,  but  with  little  or  no  marks  of  an- 
tiquity." The  same  observation  is  still  applicable.  It  exhibits  a  mistore  of 
ancient  materials  and  modem  workmanship  so  combined,  as  to  be  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  curioos.  In  this  Church  was  formerly  a  seat  for  the  use  of 
the  Lords  President  of  the  North,  who  usually  attended  divine  service  here. 
The  benefice,  to  which  the  ancient  one  of  St.  Giles  is  nnited,  is  a  Perpetual 
Cnracy,  in  the  patronage  of  Earl  de  Grey,  probably  as  lessee  under  the 
Crown ;  and  the  present  incnmbent  is  the  Bev.  Frederick  Augustus  Baxtlet. 
Ths  Faimc,  which  is  in  the  late  Perpendicular  style,  consists  of  a  nave, 
side  aides,  and  west  tower.  The  latter  appendage  contains  six  bells,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  parapet  and  eight  sleight  pinnacles.  The  north  side  of  ths 
Church  is  made  into  six  divisions  by  buttresses,  with  gargoyles  ending  in 
orocketed  {Mnnacles.  This  side  of  the  Church  has  some  good  windows  and  a 
pointed  doorway,  over  which  is  a  lai^e  niche  without  a  statue.  The  south 
side  is  much  plainer.  The  east  window  ie.  of  four  lights,  with  cinquefoil 
heads.  The  interior  is  very  neat,  having  been  entirely  refurnished  a  few 
years  ago,  at  an  expense  of  about  £800.,  raised  by  subscription.  The  seats, 
which  are  single  with  doors,  are  of  Norway  oak ;  and  the  pulpit,  reading.deBk, 
altar  piece,  &c.,  are  alt  very  neat.  The  east  window  is  filled  with  stoned 
glass,  and  there  is  a  gallery  at  the  west  end.  The  font  is  modem,  and  very 
good ;  and  a  new  oi^n  was  erected  here  by  subscription  in  1866.  Against 
the  east  end  of  the  north  tusle  is  a  handsome  marble  tablet  to  Frances  Worsley, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Worsley,  Esq.,  of  Hovingham  Hall,  who  died  in  1837, 
in  her  Tdth  year;  another  handsome  tablet  to  Anthony  Thorpe,  Esq.,  who 
died  in  1880,  aged  79,  and  Susanna,  his  widow,  who  died  in  1637,  aged  66 ; 
and  another  to  David  Russell,  Esq.,  who  died  in  S^tember,  1840,  aged  67. 
Id  the  same  sjale  are  the  following : — a  splendid  marble  monument  to  the 
Eyre  family ;  a  tablet  to  the  Bev.  Thomas  Cripps,  Bector  of  Cheadle,  in 
Cheshire,  who  died  in  1794,  aged  60 ;  a  plain  taUet  to  William  Cattell,  and 
his  widow  Sarah,  who  died — the  former  in  1830,  aged  56,  and  the  latter  in 
1843,  aged  71 ;  and  a  very  noat  sarcophagus  to  commemorate  David  Poc^, 
Esq.,  who  departed  this  life  in  1830,  aged  80,  and  other  members  of  hia 
&mi]y.  In  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  an  elegantly-carved  tablet  to 
William  Thornton,  architect,  who  died-in  1731,  aged  61  years;  and  a  neat 
marble  tablet  to  John  Dyson  (who  died  in  1637,  aged  73),  and  his  two  wives. 
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AgainBt  the  irall  of  this  (ubIo  are  handsomo  tablets  to  Mr.  George  Hntehioson, 
of  Beeth,  id  thiB  County,  who  died  in  1775,  aged  33,  and  his  mother,  Eliza- 
heth  Hutchinson,  who  died  in  1774;  to  Charles  Christopher  Bichard,  third 
eon  of  Francis  Beynton  Hacket,  Esq.,  of  Moor  Hall,  Warwickehire,  who  died 
in  his  S6th  year,  in  1840 ;  to  Alathea,  wife  of  John  Joidon,  Esq.,  Colonel  of 
the  0th  Dragoons,  who  died  in  1741,  and  was  buried  here;  and  to  John 
Roper,  Esq.,  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  the  former  died  in  1836,  aged  69,  and  the 
latter  in  1836,  in  her  Cist  year. 

The  parish  of  St.  O'det  or  St.  Egidiut  the  Abbot,  was  united  to  that  of  St 
OlaTO  in  1685 ;  the  ancient  Church  of  that  parish,  we  are  told  by  Gent,  stood 
"in  St.  Giles's  Gate,  vulgarly  called  Gillygate."  Its  exact  site  is  said  to  be 
near  the  nuddle  of  tiiat  street,  on  the  north-west  ude.  The  parish  erf  St. 
Olave  is  without  the  walls  of  the  City,  in  tiie  North  Riding  of  the  County,  and 
Wapentake  of  Bulmer,  and  contuns  the  hamlet  of  Uarygate,  part  of  the 
township  of  Clifton,  one-third  of  Heworth,  and  one-third  of  Rawcliffe. 

St.  Helen's  Cbvrcb,  St.  Heien'$  Square,  was  ancientJy  a  Bectoij  appro- 
priated to  the  Konnery  of  Molesby,  in  Lincolnshire ;  and  in  the  rdgn  of 
Henry  V.  a  Vicarage  was  obtained  in  it.  At  the  Reformation  the  patrons^ 
came  to  the  Crown.  The  present  Vicar  is  the  Rev.  William  Hey.  It  appears 
that  there  were  formerly  four  Churches  in  York  and  its  snhurbs  dedicated  in 
honour  of  St.  Helen,  or  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino  the  Great;  and 
tradition  says  that  the  one  we  are  now  describing  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
heathen  Temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Diana,  whose  statues  usually  were 
placed  where  three  ways  met.  This  will  appear  the  more  probable  when  we 
recoUeot  that  in  IT70,  some  Roman  foundations  were  disooTered  near  it. 
From  its  awkward  sitaation  at  the  janction  of  three  streets,  in  the  Act  passed 
in  the  1st  of  Edward  VI.  (1547),  St  Helen's,  commonly  termed  in  Stonegate, 
was  suppressed  and  defaced,  "  because  it  seemed  mnch  to  deform  the  City, 
being  a  great  delay  to  some  streets  meeting  and  winding  at  it."  The  ia- 
habitaots,  however,  in  the  1st  of  Queen  Mary  (1653),  procured  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  enable  them  to  re-edify  the  Church,  and  restore  the  Churchyard 
that  extended  from  it  so  for  as  to  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  area,  in  ^nt  of 
several  old  cottages,  which  then  stood  where  the  York  Tavern  (now  Harker's 
Boyal  Hotd)  was  erected  in  1770.  The  gronnd  of  the  Churchyard  having 
risen  to  an  enormous  height  by  soccesnve  interments,  it  was  approached 
from  the  street  by  an  ascent  of  stooe  steps,  and  the  entrance  into  the  Church 
was  by  a  descent  of  a  similar  kind.  This  rendered  the  passage  for  corriageB 
to  the  AssemUy  Rooms  extremely  unpleasant ;  and  in  1743,  the  Corporation 
gave  the  parish  a  plot  of  gronnd  in  Darygate  for  a  place  of  interment,  and 
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levelled  and  appropriated  the  Churchjard  te  the  pnblic  use;  and  by  some 
aDomal;  of  taste  or  language  called  it  St.  Helen's  Square,  notTrithstanding 
its  triaDgular  shape.  Prior  te  these  alterations  the  area  bore  the  opprobrious 
name  of  Cuckold's  Comer.  There  irere  three  Chantries  in  this  Church,  one 
founded  hj  William  de  Grantbam,  merchant,  in  1371 ;  another  hy  Ralph  de 
Hombf,  merchant,  in  1373;  and  the  third  hj  John  de  Nassington,  the 
period  of  nhicb  is  uncertain.  The  edifice  abnte  on  the  space  called  a  iqyare, 
to  which  it  gives  name,  and  consiate  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  side  aisles.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  whole  structure  was  partly  rebuilt,  and  entirelj  restored  in 
the  bc^nning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary ;  its  general  style  is  Decorated. 

The  ro<rf  of  the  nave  (at  the  west  end)  rises  to  an  apex,  on  which  is  a  small 
octangular  lantern,  or  bell  turret,  erected  about  forty-Sve  years  ago,  when  the 
old  octagonal  steeple  was  taken  down.  Each  foco  of  this  lantern  appendage 
has  a  pointed  window,  and  it  is  finished  with  a  nut  pierced  battlement.  The 
west  front  baa  buttresses  terminating  in  crocketed  pinnaclse,  and  a  recessed 
pointed  arch,  beneath  which  is  a  very  handsome  window  of  four  lights. 
Under  this  window  is  a  pointed  doorway,  the  weather  cornice  resting  on 
sbields.  The  west  ffld  of  the  south  aisle  is  made  into  two  divisions  by  but- 
tresses, which  ^ves  the  Church  a  very  ringulor  appearance.  In  them  are 
pointed  windows  of  three  lights,  and  the  battlement,  which  is  continued  on 
the  aisles,  is  pierced  in  a  very  tasteful  manner.  The  west  end  of  the  north 
aisle  is  putty  built  agunst,  and  the  remainder  of  the  edifice  is  totally  con- 
cealed from  view.  In  the  interior  the  centre  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by 
four  pcnnted  arches  resting  on  octagonal  columns  without  bases  or  capitals. 
The  east  window  baa  some  stained  glass  left,  representing  AiU  length  figures 
of  a  King  and  Queen,  Bishops,  and  several  Sainte ;  and  in  the  trindows  of 
the  aisles,  are  some  shields  of  arms  of  the  families  of  Beanehamp,  Fitzhogb, 
Percy,  Lucy,  and  Skirlaw.  The  roof  of  the  Church  is  ceiled  and  plain ;  in 
the  west  end  is  a  small  gallery,  on  which  stands  a.  small  organ.  The  pulpit 
is  octagonal,  and  the  altar  piece  is  neat^  The  old  Saxon  font,  lined  with 
lead,  and  ornamented  vritfa  antique  sculpture,  is  the  most  curions  in  the  City. 

There  is  here  a  small  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  two  maiden  sisters, 
Barbora  and  Elizabeth  Davyee,  who  died  in  17SS  and  1767,  each  96  years 
of  age.  They  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  and  the  five  succeSHive 
Monarchs.  This  tablet  was  erected  \tj  their  nephe*  "  to  perpetuate  their 
memory,  and  the  singular  instance  of  their  longevity  imd  departure  in  the 
same  year  of  their  age." 

This  Church  being  in  a  dilapidated  state,  a  subscription  is  now  being 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  reetoring. 
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Church  of  St.  John  the  Evakoelist,  MickUgate,  formetlj  called  St. 
John'i,  Oiae  Bridge  End. — This  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  appertaining  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  and  though  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Regis,  has 
no  Talue  affixed  to  the  living.  The  present  incumbent  is  the  Rev.  Edwin 
Fox.  The  Building  consists  of  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  the  south  side  and 
oast  end  abutting  upon  Micldegate  and  North  Street  In  1551  the  lo% 
steeple  of  this  Church  was  blown  down,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt,  but  its 
place  is  supplied  bj  an  uglj  brick  turret,  verj  much  resembling  a  pigeon 
cote,  which  greatly  disfigures  the  Church.  In  this  excrescence  hangs  a  peal 
of  six  bells,  three  of  which  were  brought  from  the  ancient  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  out  of  Walmgate,  and  hung  up  here  in  1653.  There  vras  formerly 
a  burial  ground,  surrounded  by  a  waU,  in  front  of  this  Church ;  but  at  the 
time  of  the  improvements  about  Ouse  Bridge,  the  wall  was  removed  and  a 
portion  of  the  Churchyard  was  taken  into  the  street.  In  1850  the  east  end 
vas  pulled  down,  rebuilt,  and  straightened,  to  widen  the  street,  the  north  side 
was  restored  vriUi  Whitby  stone,  and  the  whole  Church  was  thoroughly  re- 
paired. At  the  same  time  the  Church  was  refurnished — single  seats  being 
substituted  for  the  old-fashioned  high  pews.  The  cost  of  the  restoraUon,  le- 
paratjons,  &c.,  was  about  £900.,  raised  by  voluntary  contribution,  mded  by  a 
grant  from  the  Church  Building  Society.  The  architect  was  Mr.  George 
Fowler  Jones,  of  York.  The  edifice  is  portly  in  the  Decorated  and  partly  in 
the  Perpendioulai  styles ;  its  south  side  is  in  five  divisions,  made  by  but- 
tresses of  three  gradaUons.  In  the  first  from  the  west  is  a  small  but  very 
neat  porch,  and  a  small  sqnare  headed  window  of  two  Ughts ;  in  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  divisionB  is  a  depressed  arched  window  of  three  lights,  and 
in  the  eafitemmost  division  is  a  similar  window  of  two  lights.  The  finish  of 
this  fhoade  is  a  string  course  and  battlement,  and  the  buttresses  are  finished 
with  gargoyles  and  pinnacles.  At  the  east  end  the  roofs  of  the  three  ai^es 
rake  to  an  apex,  and  are  without  ornament.  There  are  three  laige  windows 
in  this  end.  The  west  front  is  built  against,  and  the  north  «de  of  the  Church 
is  partly  concealed  from  view.  The  interior  is  veiy  neat,  three  large  pointed 
arches,  springing  from  octagonal  pillars,  divide  the  aisles  from  the  nave. 
The  east  end  of  the  latter  is  used  as  a  chancel.  The  ceiling  is  £at  and 
panelled,  and  the  roo&  of  the  aisles,  which  have  a  slight  rising,  are  panelled 
with  bosses  of  arms,  &c.  The  aisles  evidently  bad  formerly  a  groined  loof, 
as  there  are  remains  of  several  corbals.  The  altar  piece  is  plain,  the  pulpit 
sexagonal,  and  the  font  is  new  and  good.  A  portion  of  the  west  end  of  the 
north  aisle  is  used  as  a  vestry,  but  the  building  of  a  vestry  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Church  is  in  contemplation.    In  ths  vestry  are  two  curious  pewter 
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flagons,  one  of  which  is  seventeeii  inches  high  and  five  inches  in  diameter, 
with  scroll  work  engraved.  It  is  of  seven  sides,  each  adorned  with  a  full 
length  figure,  habited  in  the  costume  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centaiy. 
The  windows  still  retain  some  painted  glass,  representing  the  Cntoifixion, 
the  Interment,  &c.,  at  our  liord,  and  the  arms  of  York,  Neville,  and  other 
families.  There  were  anciently  fonr  chantries  in  this  Church.  Here  lie 
interred  the  remtuns  of  Sir  Richard  Torke,  of  York,  Knight,  who  represented 
this  City  in  six  different  Parliaments,  and  died  in  1S08.  He  was  Mayor  of 
the  Staple  at  Calais,  and  Lord  Major  of  this  City  in  1469  and  1489.  On 
tbe  north  side  of  the  Communion  table  is  an  altar  monument  lately  inscribed 
to  his  memory,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  it  was  erected  for  him.  "  North 
of  the  altar,"  saya  Gent,  "  is  a  tomb  without  any  inscription,  nor  could  I  learti 
who  was  interred  therein;  neither  guess,  unless  of  Sir  lUchard  Yorke,  de- 
picted in  the  windows  above  it."  The  modem  monuments  are  not  numerous, 
nor  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

Chdhch  of  St.  Lawbehce,  oat  of  Wahngate  Bar,  in  the  street  to  which  it 
gives  name. — This  was  anciently  a  Rectory  belonging  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  York  ;  it  was  one  of  the  great  farms  of  that  body,  and  usually 
demised  to  one  of  the  Canons  Kesidentiary,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £9.  13s.  4d. 
It  is  now  a  peculiar  Vicarage  in  their  gift,  and  in  the  incumbency  of  the  Eev. 
John  Kobinson.  A  Chantry  was  founded  here  in  1346,  by  Nicholas  Wartyr. 
In  1365  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  was  united  to  this  Church,  subject  to  a 
pension  of  13s.  4d.  per  annum,  to  the  Priory  and  Convent  of  Kirkham ;  and 
in  1S86  Archbishop  Sandys,  with  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  united  to  it 
the  .Churches  of  St.  Helen  and  All  Saints,  in  Fisbergate.  At  the  siege  of 
York  in  1644,  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  it  re- 
mained in  ruins  till  1669,  when  it  was  repaired  partially,  bat  in  the  year 
1817  it  was  thoroughly  restored  and  enlarged. 

Tlie  Edifice,  which  is  of  mixed  styles,  coDsists  only  of  a  nave  or  body,  and 
a  chancel,  with  a  small  western  tower  of  three  stories.  In  the  west  front  of 
the  lower  story  of  the  tower  is  a  rude  sculpture,  representing  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  gridiron.  The  windows  of  the  Church  are  small,  and  of  different 
shapes,  some  having  pointed  arches,  others  circular,  and  some  square-headed. 
On  the  north  side  is  a  beautiful  Norman  doorway,  somewhat  resembling  those 
belonging  to  the  Churches  of  St  Margaret  and  St.  Dennts.  The  circular 
head  of  this  doorway  is  of  four  mouldings,  the  interior  one  being  plain,  and 
the  rest  of  a  scroll  or  flower  pattern.  The  two  outer  mouldings  rest  on 
columns ;  on  the  capital  of  one  is  sculptured  a  Sagittarius,  and  on  the  other 
one  the  Holy  Lamb  opposed  by  a  dragon.    The  interior  of  the  Church  is 
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very  plain.  The  tower  is  open  to  it  by  a  low  pointed  arch ;  the  arch  betwaw 
the  nare  and  chancel  is  pointed;  the  ceilings  of  both  the  nave  and  the 
chancel  are  flat,  and  at  the  vest  end  is  a  email  gallery  Bnatained  by  tiro 
Tuscan  pillars.  The  font,  vhioh  is  of  Parbeck  marble,  is  very  cnrious. 
It  consists  of  an  octagonal  basin,  ornamented  with  bosses  of  heads,  leafage, 
and  grotesqae  figores,  standing  on  a  pedestal  of  the  same  form.  In  the 
tracery  of  the  east  window  are  the  family  arms  of  Hesketh — my.  on  a  bend 
tab.  three  garbs  or;  crest,  a  garb,  or,  banded  ax. — with  this  motto  "C'est 
La  Sbtl  vebtte  qti  Dokne  La  Noblebhb  "  ("Tis  virtue  only  that  confers 
nobOity).  In  the  chancel  are  several  neat  marble  monuments,  inscribed  to 
the  memoiy  of  different  branches  of  the  Yarburgh  bmily,  of  Heslington,  a 
neighbonrii^  vill^e,  who  have  a  vault  in  this  Church.  Drake  mentions 
"two  antique  statues,  which  lie  on  the  Churchyard  wall  (of  St.  Lawrence's), 
to  the  street,  in  priests'  habits,  but  whether  Christian  or  Pagan  is  a  doubt." 
There  is  no  longer  a  donbt  on  this  point,  for  it  seems  very  certain  that  they 
have  been  a  portion  of  a  series  of  statues  which  once  adorned  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  and  ^ht  of  which  are  now  in  the  Yoriishire  Museum. 
(See  p^e  604).  The  wall  upon  which  they  stood  in  Drake's  time  has  been 
superseded  by  a  neat  iron  palisade,  and  the  two  effigies  now  stand  against 
the  north  wall  of  the  Church — one  on  each  side  of  the  Norman  doorway, 
"It  is  much  to  be  regretted,"  says  the  Ber.  0.  WeUbdored,  "that  the 
statues  now  in  the  Churchyard  of  St.  Lawrence,  ehould  be  separated  from 
the  other  remains  of  the  series  of  which  they  were  originally  a  part,  and 
placed  on  the  sides  of  a  Norman  portal,  with  which  they  have  no  proper  con- 
nection, where  they  have  no  meaning,  excite  no  particular  interest,  are  seen 
by  few,  and  are  exposed  to  still  further  injuty  from  the  weather." 

Against  the  same  wall  of  this  Church  is  fixed  a  large  grit  stone,  supposed 
by  some  historians  to  have  been  a  Boman  altar,  and  by  others  a  portion  of  a 
cross  of  memorial.  It  is  without  any  inscription.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
1854,  the  Archbishop  of  York  consecrated  an  acre  of  land  as  an  enlargemrait 
of  the  burial  ground  of  this  Church.  The  coat,  about  £800.,  has  been 
liberally  contributed  to  by  N.  E.  Yarburgh,  Esq.,  and  Yarburgh  Yarburgh, 
Esq.,  late  owners,  successively,  of  the  Heslington  estate.  In  consequence  of 
the  enlargement  this  burial  ground  was  suffered  to  remain  open,  subject  to 
the  conditions  hodoed  at  page  874,  whilst  all  the  other  Churchyards  in 
York  were  closed.  Against  the  west  wall  of  the  Churchyard  is  a  large  mo- 
nument, to  the  memoiy  of  six  children  of  the  late  Mr.  Ktgg,  of  this  parish, 
and  another  person,  who  were  drowned  in  the  Ouse,  near  Acomb  landing, 
by  their  pleasure-boat  being  run  down  by  a  vessel  in  full  soil  on  the  19th  of 
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AugUBt,  1830,  The  epitaph  is  by  James  Montgomery.  A  stone  cofiSn  serres 
the  purpose  of  b  trough  to  a  pnmp  in  the  street  in  front  of  this  Churchyari!. 

The  ancient  Church  of  St.  Michael  was  utuated  near  Walmgate  Bar.  It 
was  a  Bectory,  appropriated  to  the  Prioiy  and  Convent  of  Kirkharo.  In  186S 
it  was  nnited  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  the  a^joi^og  Church  and  parish 
of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Vicars  paying  to  the  Convent  of  Kirkham,  out  of  the 
tithes,  the  annual  sum  of  13s.  4d.  There  are  no  traces  of  the  edifice  to  be 
seen,  and  its  exact  site  is  unknown;  hut  the  Eev.  C.  Wellbeloved  says,  "I 
am  inclined  to  think,  from  some  iuformation  I  received  from  one  of  the 
Ordnance  surveyors,  that  it  was  near  the  Bar,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  to 
Folford." 

The  ancient  Church  of  St.  Nkholaa  stood  in  Watlingate  (now  Lawrence 
Street),  on  the  ground  tu^oioiog  Plantation  House  and  the  Tan-yard.  It 
was  originally  connected  with  the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas;  and  after  the 
dissolution  of  religious  houses,  it  remained  parochial  until  the  siege  of  York 
in  1644,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Parliamentarians,  We  learn  from 
tradition  that  the  soldiers  seized  the  bells.  Intending  to  cast  them  into  can- 
non; but  being  rescued  from  them  by  Lord  Fairfax,  they  were,  in  1663, 
placed  in  St.  John's  Church,  Micklegate.  The  magnificent  old  porch  in  firont 
of  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Walmgate,  Tras  brought  from  this  building;  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  ruins  were  successively  removed  to  repair  the  roads, 
&c.,  till  the  whole  completely  disappeared.  Upon  the  same  road,  a  little  fur- 
ther towards  Heslington,  at  the  comer  of  Edward  Street,  and  opposite  Lamel 
Hill,  formerly  stood  the  Church  of  St.  Edward,  which  was  a  Rectory,  under 
the  Archbishops  of  York,  and  thus  continued  till  1585,  when  it  was  united 
to  the  Church  of  St  Nicholas.  Time  has  destroyed  every  vestige  of  this 
ancient  stractuie. 

The  Church  of  8t.  Helen,  in  Fishergate,  was  situated  on  the  road  to  Ful- 
ford,  hut  its  site  cannot  he  exactly  ascertained. 

Tl^e  Church  of  All  Saints  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  a  part  of  the  present 
Cattle  market,  without  Fishergate  Bar.  Drake  obserres  that  he  could  not 
ascertain  where  All  Saints'  was  erected,  but  the  many  relics  of  mortally 
which  were  exposed  in  183G,  on  opening  the  ground  for  the  new  market, 
leaves  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  site  of  the  above  Church.  All  Saints'  was 
a  very  ancient  Eectory,  given  by  King  William  IE,  to  the  Abbey  of  Whitby, 
on  condition  that  the  monks  there  should  pray  for  him  and  his  heirs.  There 
was  also  another  Church  in  Fishergate,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  which  was 
a  Rectory,  given  to  the  Priory  of  Newburgh,  by  Lord  Mowbray. 

Si.  Mabqasex's  Chlhch,  WabTigate, — Walter  Fagenulf  gave  this  Church 
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and  tliat  of  St.  Mary,  which  were  conjoined  into  one  Rectory,  and  which  also 
Btood  in  thia  street,  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Peter  or  St  Leonard,  York,  in  the 
reign  of  Henrf  I.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  the  patronage  came  to  the 
Crown,  where  it  still  remains.  The  Rev.  Geoi^  Cooplaad  ia  the  present 
Bactor.  In  1673  the  steeple  of  this  Church  feD  down,  and  Berioualy  injured 
the  roof  of  the  building,  which,  owing  to  inability,  or  anwillingness  of  the 
parish  at  that  period,  was  not  repaired  till  1G84,  when  the  parishioners  were 
assisted  by  a  subscription  for  the  work.  The  roof  was  then  covered  with  red 
tiles,  and  the  square  tower  was  chiefly  built  with  bricks.  In  1839  the  Church 
underwent  a  considerable  restoraUon;  but  in  1801-2  the  structure,  except  the 
tower,  was  enlarged  and  nearly  rebuilt.  The  Edifice  is  situated  in  the  Chnrch- 
yard  behind  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  and  the  approach  from 
the  street  is  through  a  neat  pair  of  iron  gates.  Its  parts  are  &  nave,  the  east 
end  of  which  is  used  as  a  chancel,  a  north  aisle,  a  staall  Chapel  on  the  south 
aide,  now  used  as  a  vestry,  and  a  brick  tower  at  the  west  end.  This  tower, 
which  contains  three  good  bells,  has  stone  quoins,  and  a  battlement,  with  de- 
cayed pinnacles  at  the  angles.  In  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  south  side 
of  the  Church,  is  a  beautiful  and  very  celebrated  porch,  which  was  brought 
here  from  the  Church  or  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  Ibrmerly  stood  with- 
out Walmgate  Bar.  This  particularly  curious  doorway,  of  Tery  early  work- 
manship, is  undoubtedly  the  most  extraordinary  specimen  of  Norman  or  even 
Saxon  sculpture  and  architecture  this  country  can  exhibit  It  consists  of 
four  united  semicircular  arches,  below  and  within  each  other.  The  top  or 
outer  arch  eKbibils  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  a  thirteenth  zodiacal 
fiigu,  according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  calendar,  which  continued  in  use  for  some 
time  afler  the  Norman  Conquest,  each  sign  being  followed  by  a  hieroglyphical 
representation  of  the  corresponding  month.  Beneath  the  zodiacal  signs  is  a 
carved  flower  moulding.  The  second  arch  comprises  twenty-two  grotesque 
masks;  the  third,  eighteen  hieroglyphical  figures;  and  the  fourth,  fifteen 
figures  similar  to  those  on  the  preceding  one.  The  outer  arch  is  supported 
by  curiously  carved  pillars,  and  the  three  inner  ones  rest  upon  round  columns. 
Within  the  porch  is  a  small  recess  on  each  side;  and  over  the  door  of  the 
Church  is  a  carved  arob,  also  supported  by  round  columns.  The  roof  of  the 
porch  rises  to  an  apex,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  small  stone  image  of  the 
crncifixion ;  and  the  whole,  which  is  singularly  pleasing,  is  an  admirable  dis- 
play of  the  taste  which  prevailed  a  abort  time  orevious  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  Saxon  style.  This  splendid  pieco  of  ancient  art  has  excited  much 
controversy  amongst  antiquarians,  some  contending  that  it  belongs  to  the 
tenth  or  eloventli  century,  and  others  agaiu  that  it  is  a  Roman  work.     But 
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whttteTer  may  be  the  date  of  its  erection,  all  have  agreed  to  pronounce  it  a 
most  rare  and  exquisite  piece  of  carving  in  Btone.  The  recent  enlargement 
and  restoration  of  this  Church  cost  about  £1,S40.,  raised  by  eubscription. 
The  nidth  of  the  north  aisle  vraa  increased  bj  sis  feet;  the  walla  and  all  the 
tracerj  of  the  vrindoirs  were  restored,  and  the  latter  was  glazed  with  Cathe- 
dral glass,  with  a  coloured  mai^in.  Tho  Church  was  new  roofed,  and  covered, 
together  with  the  spleudid  porch,  with  slato,  instead  of  the  old  red  tiles ;  the 
TCBtry  waa  new  roofed,  and  a  new  window  inserted  in  it  The  interior  was 
refumished,  and  the  gallery  at  the  west  end  was  enlarged  and  elevated. 
This  galleiy  was  erected  in  1830,  at  a  cost  of  600  guineas,  of  which  sum  tho 
present  Kector  contributed  £S00.  Previous  to  the  alterations,  the  Church 
accommodated  400  persons,  but  provision  is  now  made  for  540,  the  additional 
sittings  b^g  free.  The  interior  of  the  building  has  an  exceedingly  chaste 
and  elegant  appearance,  and  not  the  least  improvement  is  the  substitution  of 
neat  open  seats  for  tho  old  high  pews.  The  roofs  are  open,  and  of  stained 
|nne,  and  the  benches  are  stained  and  varnished.  The  readiflg  desk  and 
altar  rails  are  new,  and  in  keeping  with  the  other  fittings,  but  the  pulpit, 
which  is  sexagonal,  is  old.  The  tower  is  open  to  the  Church,  and  the  aisle 
is  divided  from  the  body  of  the  Church  by  four  pointed  arches,  resting  on  oc- 
tagonal columns,  without  capitals.  The  elegant  new  font  is  from  the  chisel 
of  Mr.  William  Jackson,  of  this  City,  sculptor,  and  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Townsend.  It  is  of  Caen  stone,  and  has  eight  sunk  panels,  with  sacred  mo- 
QOgrame  and  foliage  carved  therein.  In  1855  a  now  organ  was  erected  in 
this  Church,  at  a  cost  of  about  £70.,  raised  by  subscription.  At  the  chancel 
end  of  the  nave  is  a  neat  taUet  to  the  memory  of  T.  Wilson,  Esq.,  an  eminent 
bookseller  in  this  City,  who  sorved  the  office  of  Sheriff  in  1767,  and  died  in 
1780,  aged  50 ;  and  another  to  S.  Wormold,  Esq.,  Lord  Mayor  of  York  in 
1800,  who  died  in  1614,  aged  69  years.  Several  large  trees  in  the  Church- 
yard being  in  a  state  of  decay,  were  removed  about  ten  years  ago,  and  young 
trees  planted  instead  of  them. 

The  ancient  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  WiUmos,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
union  of  the  Churches  in  York  was  united  to  St.  Margaret's,  was  situated  at 
the  end  of  Long  Close  Lane,  near  its  junction  with  Walmgate.  It  was  an 
ancieut  Rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  Monastery  of  Eirkham,  and  in  it  was  a  per- 
petual Chantry,  founded  At  the  altar  of  St  Maiy,  but  the  founder's  name  . 
is  unknown. 

Ckdbch  of  St.  Martin  the  Bishop,  Coney  Street. — This  is  sometimes 
denominated  the  Church  of  St  Martin-le-Orand,  but  for  which  Utle  there  is 
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not  the  sligbteat  authoritj.  It  was  a  parochial  Church  prior  to  the  Norman 
Conquest,  for  in  the  Domesday  Survey  it  ia  noticed  that  "  Oospatrick  has  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin  in  Conyng  Stroete."  Since  that  time  it  was  numbered 
amongst  the  great  farms  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York ;  and  in  1331  that 
body  appointed  William  de  Langtoft,  Vicar  of  the  Ferpetnal  Vicarage  thereof, 
and  gave  him  an  adjoining  house  to  direll  in,  irith  other  privileges,  including 
the  fruits  and  obventions  of  the  Churches  of  St  Andrew,  St.  Stephen,  and 
St.  John,  in  Hungate,  and  the  mediety  of  St.  Helen,  in  Werkdjke;  and,  as 
dependent  on  St.  Martin's,  the  Churches  of  St.  Michael  de  Berefride,  St. 
John  ad  Pontem  Use,  and  St.  Mary,  in  Layerthorpe.  There  were  two 
Chantries  here  also,  for  the  support  of  which  certain  houses  were  erected  in 
the  Churchyard  and  their  rents  paid  to  the  officiating  priests,  The  living 
is  still  a  Vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Dean  end  Chapter,  and  now  in  the 
incumbency  of  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Oldfield. 

The  Fabric,  which  is  a  good  specimen  of  late  perpendicular  work,  is  com- 
posed of  a  cave  (the  east  end  of  which  is  used  as  a  chancel),  and  side  aisles, 
and  a  handsome  square  tower  at  the  south  west  angle.  This  tower  is  in 
three  stories,  and  has  eeveral  good  windows,  with  weather  cornices  resting  on 
human  heads,  &c.,  and  is  finished  n-ith  a  handsome  battlement  pierced  with 
quatrefoil  and  trefoil  panels ;  and  at  each  angle  are  double  buttresses,  which 
rise  to  nearly  the  height  of  the  building,  where  they  are  finished  by  square 
shafts  terminating  in  crocketed  pinnacles,  and  secured  to  the  structure  by 
gargovles  of  the  most  grotesque  description.  In  the  tower  is  a  peal  of  eight 
bells,  presented  by  William  Thompson,  Esq.,  in  1739.  Each  bell  has  a 
quEunt  motto ;  for  example,  the  sisth  bell  gives  this  piece  of  excellent  advice : 

"  All  yon  who  hear  mj  moamful  Boond, 
Bepent  before  yon  lie  in  gK^tuid." 

The  west  sad  of  the  nave,  which  rises  to  an  apex,  is  of  considerable  height, 
and  contains  a  fine  window  of  five  lights,  and  at  the  same  end  of  the  north 
.aisle  has  a  similar  window  of  three  lights.  The  sooth  side  of  the  Church  is 
made  into  five  divisions  by  small  buttresses  of  two  gradations,  from  which 
rise  shafts  with  gargoyles.  The  entrance  to  the  edifice  is  in  the  first  divi- 
sion firom  the  west,  and  consists  of  a  small  poroh  recently  rebuilt.  The 
other  divisions  on  this  side  contain  each  a  pointed  window  of  three  lights, 
and  the  clerestory  of  the  nave  and  chancel  contains  five  depressed  arched 
window  of  four  lights.  Both  aisle  and  clerestory  finish  with  a  cornice  and 
plain  {larapet.     The  east  end  abuts  on  Coney  Street,  and  is  rendered  re- 
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markable  by  a  large  circular  iUuminated  clock,  vhich  projects  into  tbe  street* 
Upon  this  clock  is  the  figure  of  a  mac  holding  a  qoadrant,  as  if  in  tbe  act  of 
taking  a  solar  observation .f  This  quadrant  formerly  altrays  pointed  to  the 
sun.  The  east  nindow,  which  is  handsome,  is  similar  to  that  in  tbe  vest 
end  of  the  nave;  and  the  east  end  of  the  aisles  have  each  a  pointed  window 
of  three  lights.  Beneath  the  north  aisle  wiudow  is  a  square  headed  doorway, 
and  between  the  central  and  north  windows  of  this  end  of  the  Church  is  a 
small  square  niche,  which,  before  the  recent  restoration,  contained  a  muti- 
lated statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  The  north  side  of  the  building  being 
built  against  has  no  windows.  In  the  years  1863  and  1SS4,  tbe  whole  of 
the  south  side  and  the  eastern  ends  of  the  aisles  were  almost  rebuilt,  and 
ft  rich  pierced  battlement  was  added,  of  a  similar  design  to  that  which 
was  removed  about  forty  years  ago,  with  handsome  pinnacles  engaged  with 
grotesque  gargoyles.  The  aboTe-mentioned  statue  was  restored  and  placed 
in  the  niche,  but  haying  been  considered  by  some  to  be  "  a  most  offensive 
addition  to  a  Protestant  place  of  worship,"  it  was  qoiokly  removed  by  order 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The  restorations  were  completed  and  the  Church 
was  re-opened  for  Divine  Service  on  Sunday,  December  2i,  1854.  The  cost 
of  the  restoration  and  improvement,  about  £1,100.,  was  raised  partly  by  aub- 
Boription,  and  partly  by  mortgaging  the  funds  belonging  to  the  parish.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  contributed  towards  tbe  restoration  of  the  chancel  end  of 
the  edifice.  St.  Martin's  Church  is  now  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  City, 
and  its  appearance  from  the  river  is  beautiful.  Allen  tells  us  that  previous 
to  tbe  year  1TT6,  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  Gothic  work  on  tbe 
buttresses,  but  that  "  it  being  thought  desirable  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  that  part  of  tbe  Church,  it  was  all  torn  away  by  the  ruthless  hand  of 
unfeeling  ignorance." 

The  interior  of  the  Church  is  handsome.  The  body  is  divided  from  the 
dsles  by  six  pointed  arches,  supported  by  octagonal  columns.  The  roofe 
are  flat,  and  panelled  with  bosses  of  angels,  pomegranates,  &c.,  enriched  with 

•  A  large  projectirig  utrcnlu  olock  wsb  first  erected  ngaiuBt  this  Charch  b;  ihe  piuiBli, 
in  1S68  ;  bat  daring  the  past  year  (1606)  it  wae  removed,  and  the  present  elegant  illa- 
minated  electric  clock  erected  in  its  stead.  Tbe  latter,  which  is  valaed  at  three  handred 
gnineoB,  was  manufactured  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cooke,  of  Cone;  Street,  at  hia  Mathematical 
and  FhiloBophical  Instroment  Uannikitor;  (Bacliiiigham  Works),  Bishopbill,  Tork. 
Thia  clock,  trcm  ita  position,  is  hardl?  less  aseflil  to  the  public  than  that  of  the 
Cathedral. 

n  steps  doim  from  his  elevated  situation  every 
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foliago.  The  Church  was  repeved  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  altar  [nece 
is  neat,  and  the  halustera  round  the  Communion  table  are  very  d^antly 
earred.  The  pulpit  is  modem.  There  was  formerly  suspended  before  the 
pulpit  an  ancient  and  curious  piece  of  embroideiy,  highly  ornamented,  con- 
liating  of  a  piece  of  puce  coloured  velvet  with  stars  of  gold,  having  in  the 
centre  a  representadou  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  on  the  sides  and  end  fuU 
leuglh  effigies  of  the  Apostles,  all  in  good  prsserradon.  This  interesting 
relic,  which  doubtless  at  a  former  period  formed  a  splendid  cope  for  the  min- 
isters of  the  ancient  faith,  was  presmted  te  the  Yorkshire  Museum  in  1840. 
Hr.  Allen  has  no  doubt  that  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  "  many  scores  of 
equally  curious  and  elegant  specimens  of  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  our  fore- 
fethers  had  been  burnt  to  ashes  in  the  streets  of  York."  The  font  is  oc- 
tagonal, plain  and  massy,  on  a  similar  stand,  with  an  elegantly  carred  cover, 
having  the  date  1717,  and  the  names  of  the  churchwardens  of  that  year 
carved  ronnd  its  rim.    The  organ  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  nare. 

This  Church  was  fonnerly  very  rich  in  ancient  stained  glass.  In  1733 
the  glass  &om  the  great  east  window,  which  contained  "the  history  of  St. 
'  AthanasiuB  and  his  creed,"  was,  according  to  Oect,  removed  to  the  Minster 
by  order  of  the  Dean.  The  largo  west  window,  which  is  called  St  Martin's 
window,  exhibits  a  full  length  effigy  of  that  Saint,  with  several  legends  con- 
cerning him ;  five  of  the  six  cieiestofy  windows  on  one  side  are  also  filled 
with  stainpd  glass,  and  there  are  some  remains  of  that  beautiful  article  in 
the  windows  of  the  aisle.  These  contain  figures  of  the  Slessed  Virgin,  St 
George,  St  John  of  Beverley,  St  William,  St  Dennis,  the  four  Evangelists, 
St  Catherine,  &c.  There  are  likewise  five  very  beautiful  modem  stained 
glass  windows  in  this  Charch,  of  which  those  in  the  east  and  west  ends  of 
the  south  aisle,  and  the  north  west  window  of  the  same  aisle,  together 
with  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle,  were  executed  by  Wailes,  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne ;  and  two  others  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  are 
partly  by  Baniett,  late  of  York.  The  stained  glass  in  these  four  windows, 
as  wdl  as  the  coloured  glass  of  the  chancel  window,  and  the  windows 
of  the  clerestory  on  the  south  side,  is  the  gift  of  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Oldfield,  and  other  members  d  the  &mily  of  that  name.  The  fifth  modem 
stained  glass  window  occupies  the  easternmost  bay  of  the  sonth  aisle,  and 
was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners.  The  latter  window  contains 
in  the  centre  light  a  whole  length  figure  of  our  Saviour.  That  at  the  east 
end  of  the  sonth  aisle,  exhibits  in  the  centre  light  a  group  representing  the 
work  of  mercy — "  Clothing  the  Naked  " — in  allusion  to  the  I^[end  of  St 
Martin  having  on  one  occasion  divided  his  cloak  with  a  beggar.    In  the 
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window  of  tlie  east  end  of  the  north  aUle,  is  a  group  representing  another 
work  of  merc^ — that  of  "  Feeding  the  Hungry." 

The  monumenta  are  pretty  nnmerona.  In  the  wall  at  the  east  enA  of  the 
south  aisle  is  a  eurioas  black  marble  slab  to  commemorate  Thomas  Coltfanrst, 
Esq.,  of  York,  who  died  in  June,  1688 ;  at  the  comera  of  it  are  shields  in 
which  his  crest  is  repeated.  At  the  east  end  of  the  Church  is  a  tablet  to 
tbd  memory  of  PeterJohnson,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  this  Oity,  who  died  in  17S6, 
aged  76.  In  the  uaTe  is  a  neat  slab  to  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  F. 
Howard,  Esq.,  of  Corby  Castle,  Cumberland,  who  died  in  1719,  aged  31;  a 
tablet  to  William  Dobsou,  Esq.,  Lord  Mayor  of  York  in  1739,  and  Elizabeth 
bis  wife,  the  former  died  in  1749,  and  the  latt«r  in  1768;  a  handsome 
Gothic  monument  to  John  Kendall,  Esq.,  and  his  wife,  who  died,  the  former 
in  1888,  aged  76,  and  the  Utter  in  1833,  aged  70 ;  a  neat  marble  tablet, 
surmounted  by  an  um,  to  Alexander  Gerrard,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  who 
died  in  this  City  during  the  Assizes,  in  March,  1701,  aged  51 ;  a  tablet  to 
John  Girdler,  Eaq.,  who  died  in  1793,  ^ed  83 ;  two  neat  tablets  to  the 
Radcliffo  family ;  and  a  neat  marble  tablet  to  William  Oldfield,  Esq.,  Lord 
Mayor  in  ihe  years  1825  and  1832,  who  died  in  1840,  f^ed  65.  This  like- 
wise commemorates  hia  widow,  Ann  Tamar,  who  died  in  1653,  aged  63.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  ia  a  handsome  monument  to  Sir  William 
Sheffield,  Knt.,  who  died  in  1633,  aged  68.  It  exhibits  busts  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam and  bis  wife,  and  female  figures  on  each  side.  Above  is  a  pediment 
with  a  shield  of  arms,  and  reclining  on  each  side  are  representation s  of  Faith 
and  Hope  with  Charity  in  the  centre.  On  the  floor  at  (be  end  of  this  aisle  is 
a  brass  plate,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  In  memory  of  Mary  Ann  Campbell, 
who  died  ia  1806,  aged  30  years,  H.  I.  F."  In  the  south  aisle  b  a  alab  to 
E.  J.  Cballoner,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1830,  aged  SO ;  and  near  it  is  one  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Forteus,  mother  of  the  learned  Bielby  Porteus,  Bishop  of 
London,  who  was  bom  in  York,  and  waa  the  youngest  of  nineteen  children. 
Also  tablets  to  Thos.  Surr,  and  members  of  hia  family;  Ann  Townsend; 
George  Peacock,  Esq.,  his  wife,  Ac. ;  Elizabeth  Sayer;  Sarah  Stephenson; 
and  a  large  handsome  one  to  Robert  Horsfield,  Esq.  On  the  floor  at  the 
west  end  is  a  half  length  figure  in  braes  of  C.  Harrington,  goldsmith,  who 
died  in  1614. 

St.  Maetim's  Chdbch,  Miekltgate. — An  ancient  Diecbarged  Rectory,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Barona  Trusbutt,  then  to  the  Priory  of  Wartre  or 
Worter,  then  to  the  Lords  Scroope,  of  Masham,  and  now  in  the  banda  of 
Trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish.  The  present  Rector  is  the  Rev.  John 
Montagu  Wynward,  for  whom  the  Rev.  Thomas  Richardson  officiates.  •  There 
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was  oue  ohaatry  in  this  Church  before  the  Reformation.  The  Edifiee,  vhich 
ie  of  mixed  styles,  comprises  the  usaal  ports  of  a  parish  Church.  The  tower 
was  rebuilt  of  brick  in  18TT,  and  is  the  most  modem  part  of  the  Chorch. 
Its  west  front  has  a  pointed  window  of  three  lights,  and  its  finish  is  a  balos- 
trade.  In  1S65  John  Bean,  Lord  Mayor,  gave  £100.  to  buy  a  set  of  "  tune- 
able beUs ;"  there  are  now  three  bells  in  the  tower.  In  1G80  a  clock  and 
cUal  were  erected,  at  the  cost  of  the  widow  of  Alderman  Bawtry,  In  1685 
the  Church  of  St.  Gr^ory  was  united  to  this  Church,  and  hence  it  is  called 
St.  Martin^um-Gregory.  In  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  window  ol 
three  lights,  with  trefoil  heads ;  the  end  of  the  soath  aisle  is  plain.  The 
north  side  of  the  Church,  which  faces  the  street,  is  in  two  diviGions,  marked 
by  the  style  of  architecture.  The  western  end,  which  appears  to  be  of  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  has  two  windows  siuiilar  to  the  one  in 
the  west  end,  and  a  small  projecting  porch,  with  an  angular  roof.  The  east 
end  is  made  into  four  divisions  by  buttresses  of  three  gradations,  finished 
with  grotesque  gargoyles.  In  each  division  is  a  pointed  window  of  three 
lights.  Above  the  whole  is  a  parapet  supported  by  sculptured  blocks.  This 
portion  is  a  good  specimen  of  tho  style  prevalent  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  east  end  of  the  Church  is  almost  buOt  against.  On 
the  apex  of  the  roof  is  a  foliated  cross.  The  entire  length  of  the  south  side 
is  made  into  seven  divisions  by  buttresses,  finished  with  gargoyles,  much 
mutilated.  The  windows  are  similar  to  tiiose  in  the  chancel  end  in  the 
north  aisle,  but  the  parapet  is  without  the  sculptured  blocks.  In  the  interior 
the  nave  and  chancel  are  divided  from  the  aisles  by  three  columns,  the  two 
westernmost  ones  being  circular ;  from  the  capitals  spring  pointed  arches  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  plain 
arch.  The  altar  piece  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  a  circular  pediment  The 
pulpit  is  of  wainscot  oak,  of  sexagonal  form,  and  richly  carved.  The  font  is 
a  plain  octagon,  on  a  pedestal  of  the  same  form.  The  ceiling  of  the  chancel 
rakes  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  chancel  arch,  where  it  becomes  flat.  The 
roof  of  the  nave,  which  springs  from  the  clerestory  windows,  is  panelled,  with 
sculptured  bosses  at  the  intersections.  The  ceiling  of  the  north  aisle  is 
plain,  and  the  south  aisle  is  like  unto  it,  except  that  the  chancel  portion  of  it 
is  ceiled  like  the  nave,  though  the  bosses  are  gone.  An  organ  was  erected  in 
the  tower,  which  opens  to  the  nave,  in  1636.  There  is  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  stained  glass  in  the  windows,  hot  generally  in  sad  condition.  The 
remains  of  Mr.  W.  Feckitt,  glass  painter  and  stainer,  of  this  City,  who  died 
in  1T9S,  aged  64,  are  buried  in  the  chancel  of  this  Church,  and  there  is  in 
one  of  the  windows  of  tho  north  lusle  a  neat  piece  of  modem  stained  glass  to 
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his  memory ;  Rnd  a  figure  of  Religion  (between  St.  Catlierine  and  St.  John), 
bj  Uie  same  artiat,  to  the  memory  of  Anne,  bis  nife,  who  died  in  1765.  In 
die  windows  of  this  aiale  are  alfio  Tepreseutations  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  tbe 
B^tiam  of  Chriit ;  and  in  the  windows  of  the  south  aisle  ore  St.  George  and 
some  other  Saints,  mnoh  matiUted.  Amongst  the  mojfuments  is  one  in  the 
fionth  aislfi  to  T.  Carter,  Esq.,  Alderman  and  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  who  died 
in  1686,  aged  SS ;  one  to  J.  Strichland,  Esq.,  of  Siserge,  in  Westmorland, 
who  died  in  1T91,  aged  S8 ;  one  in  the  nave  to  J.  Dawson,  Esq.,  who  died 
in  1731 ;  and  a  tablet  to  Barnard  Hague,  Esq.,  and  his  two  sons — one  of 
whom,  George  Undy,  a  lieutenant  in  the  ti7th  regimeot,  died  in  Kovember, 
1864,  of  woonds  reoeiTed  at  the  Battle  of  Inkonuan,  on  the  fifth  of  the  same 
month.  The  Register  book  of  this  parish  contains  many  carious  entries 
rdatire  to  the  siege  of  York  daring  the  Civil  War  in  the  reign  of  Charlee  I. 

The  ancient  Ckufdi  of  St.  Oregon/  stood  in  Barker  Lone,  formerly  called 
Gregory  Lane.     Tliis  lane  leads  from  Micklegate  to  Tanner  Row. 

Chdrch  of  St  Mabt,  Bidutphill  Seruor,  or  the  Elder. — This  was  an- 
ciently a  Reotorj  of  medieties,  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  Abbot  and  Con- 
Tent  of  Healaugh  Park,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  Robert  de  Flnmpton.  It 
afterwards  came  to  the  Crown,  and  the  &milies  of  Percy,  Yavasoor,  and 
Sciope;  and  in  1S15  the  whole  of  the  patronage  came  to  the  Crown.  In 
168S  the  parish  Church  of  St  Clement,  without  Skddergats  Postern,  was 
united  to  this  Church.  The  Rev.  Henry  William  Beckwith  is  the  present 
Rector.  There  were  formeriy  two  chantries  here.  The  StrvOure  is  small 
and  aiudoit,  and  having  a  double  row  of  tre^  in  tbe  Churchyard,  it  pos- 
sesses a  T«7  rural  and  pleadng  appearance.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel, 
north  aisle,  and  a  square  tower  at  the  north  west  angle.  According  to  Drake 
there  is  a  great  quantity  of  millstone  grit  wronght  in  the  walls.  The  tower, 
whiidi  was  built  in  1660,  and  In  which  is  a  peal  of  six  good  bells,  is  princi- 
pally of  brick,  with  stone  quoins,  dressings,  and  battlements.  The  nave  and 
chanod  have  roofs  rising  to  gables,  and  of  red  tiles.  In  the  south  side  is  a 
brick  porch,  and  several  pointed  windows  placed  without  any  order,  and  in 
the  walls  is  a.  curious  carved  stone,  i^parently  a  portion  <tf  a  sepulchral  me- 
morial, having  a  okob  with  rich  scroll  woric  The  east  end  of  the  building 
is  finished  with  a  plain  bnttress.  The  large  east  window  in  the  chancel  is 
cS  five  lights,  with  Perpendicnlu  traceiy.  The  dianod  is  in  the  style  of  the 
ionrteenth  century.  A  modem  erection  of  brick,  attached  to  the  east  end  of 
the  diancal  aisle,  serves  as  a  vestry.  The  north  aide  of  the  nave  is  in  three 
divisions  ^eluding  the  tower)  made  by  buttresses  of  four  gradations ;  and  in 
each  division  is  a  pointed  arched  window  of  two  lights,  with  trefoil  heads. 
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the  sweeps  containing  a  circle  in  which  is  a.  cinqaefbil.  The  veather  COnuM 
terminates  in  heads  mnch  mutilated.  The  chancel  is  in  two  divisions,  the 
centre  battress  having  a  finial.  The  interior  is  neatly  fitted  np.  Three 
semicircular  arches,  springing  from  circolar  colamns  with  square  capitals, 
and  one  pointed  arch  which  rises  from  an  oct^onal  pUlai  and  capital,  divides 
the  north  aisle  from  the  save.  The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  aisle  hj  three 
arches  similar  to  the  last  described.  The  ceiling  of  the  whole  is  flat  On 
the  south  side  of  the  Communion  table  is  a  cinquefoil  locker.  The  font  is 
octagonal,  and  rests  on  a  similar  base.  Thongh  much  altered,  the  interior 
of  this  Church  displays  the  architecture  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

Amongst  the  monuments,  which  are  numerous,  are  bnt  a  few  particularly 
worthy  of  notice.  In  the  chancel  is  a  cenotaph,  ornamented  with  cherubs 
and  drapery,  to  Elias  Pawson,  Esq.,  Alderman,  and  Lord  Mayor  1704,  who 
died  in  1715,  ^ed  44 ;  and  one  to  G.  Dawson,  Esq.,  of  Yoric,  who  died  in 
181^1  aged  79.  There  is  also  there  a  neat  monument  to  Mr.-  Thomas  Bod- 
well,  who  died  in  1787,  aged  44 ;  and  a  Gothic  tablet  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Atkinson, 
whotUed  in  18S6,  aged  3S.  The  Churchyard  is  extensive,  and  abonnde  with 
tomb  stones.  Near  the  tower  is  a  handsome  monument,  aoimonnted  by  a 
sarcophagus,  on  lions'  feet,  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Peter  Atkinson,  late  of  this 
City,  architect,  who  died  in  1806,  ^ed  70.  For  some  partdculars  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Clement,  see  page  613.  The  out-townships  of  Dnnghooses 
and  Middlethorpe,  in  the  Ainsty,  belong  to  this  parish. 

CHimcH  OF  St.  Mabt,  BjehophiU  Jiaaor,  or  ih«  Younger. — This  is  a  Dis- 
charged Vicarage,  and  one  of  the  great  &rms  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
York.  The  present  incumbent  is  the  Bev.  Arthur  Howard  Ashworth.  The 
EHjice,  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  was  till  latterly  supposed  to  be  a  9azon 
structure  ;  but  Mr.  Wcllbeloved  and  other  antiquarians  consider  that  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  latter  part  of  tho  twelfth,  or  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  of  Saxon  and  even  of  Boman  materials.  Much  of  the  masonry  has 
a  genuine  Saxon  appearance,  especially  in  the  heavy  square  tower  at  the  west 
end,  which  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  nave.  In  the  lower  portions  of  the 
latter  appendage  are  small  loopholes  or  windows,  and  the  stones  and  bricks 
are  disposed  in  herring-bone  masonry,  which  ia  quite  of  the  Saxon  ch&- 
raoter.  According  to  Drake  this  is  the  largest  tower  of  any  parish  Church 
in  the  City,  and  the  same  anthority  informs  us  that  the  north  side  of  the 
Church  is  almost  wholly  built  of  large  stones  of  grit,  on  which  eeveral 
regular  architectural  mouldings  can  le  traced.  The  plan  of  the  Church  em- 
bmcee  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  with  a  chancel  and  north  aisle.  The  tower 
contains  three  bells,  and  is  finished  with  a  battlement,  and  eight  small 
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crocketed  pinnacles.  The  roof  of  the  nsTe  rises  to  a  gable.  The  chancel, 
which  is.  the,  most  ancient  part  of  the  stnicture  except  the  tower,  has  a 
pointed  window  of  three  lights  in  the  east  end ;  and  there  is  a  pointed  win- 
dow in  the  aame  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  windows  in  the  eonth  side  (rf 
the  Chnrch  are  of  mixed  styles,  and  the  north  side  is  built  againsL  In  the 
interior  the  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  b;  a  cylindrical  colnmn,  from 
which  spring  on  the  north  side  two  semiciroular  arches,  which  rest  d.gainBt 
the  piers ;  those  on  the  aoath  side  are  heavy  and  pointed.  The  chancel  aioh 
is  pointed ;  the  tower  arch  is  semicironlar,  reating  on  piers  of  strong  masonry ; 
and  the  chancel  is  divided  from  the  aisle  by  two  pointed  arches,  resting  on  an 
octagonal  cdomn.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  divided  into  panels,  but  the  bosses 
which  ornamented  the  angles  are  gone.  The  font  is  a  circular  basin,  on  an 
octangular  pillar.  There  are  some  remains  of  stained  glass  in  the  vrindows, 
bat  much  mntilated.    There  are  no  monnments  worthy  of  notice. 

The  ont-townabips,  or  Chapdria  of  CopmanAor^  and  Upper  PoppUton, 
stnated  in  the  Ainsty,  form  portions  of  this  parish. 

St.  Uabt'b  CauBCH,  CattUgate. — This  Chorob,  which  is  called  in  (ndent 
writings,  EccUm  Sancte  Maru  ad  portam  Castri,  is  an  ancient  Rectory  of 
medieties,  formeily  held  by  the  Percy  fomily.  Earls  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  Priory  of  Kirkham.  It  was  consolidated  into  one  Rectory  in  the  year 
1400,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Percy's  alone ;  and  at  the  Beformaldon  the 
advowson  reverted  to  the  Crown.  The  present  Rector  is  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Salvin.  The  EtUfiee  consists  of  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  chancel  and  western 
tower,  and  spire.  All  the  angles  are  finished  with  buttresses  of  three  grada- 
■  tiohs,  and  at  the  north  west  angle  is  an  octagonal  staircase.  The  west  iront 
of  the  tower  has  a  large  pointed  wiodow  of  five  lights,  and  a  transom.  Above 
this  window  is  a  niche,  and  on  each  side  is  a  sculptured  block  and  canopy, 
for  statues,  but  by  the  decay  of  the  limestone,  all  the  work  that  formerly 
adorned  this  famt,  and  indeed  the  whole  exterior  of  the  Church,  is  completely 
destroyed.  The  lower  story  of  the  tower  is  finished  with  a  battlemenL  The 
second  story  of  the  tower  is  octagonal,  of  ele^nt  proportions ;  in  four  of  the 
&ces  of  which  are  pointed  windows  (nearly  the  height  of  the  structare)  of 
three  lights,  with  ornamented  transoms  in  the  middle ;  and  in  the  four  re- 
maining faces  is  a  al^ht  buttress  of  three  gradations,  finished  witii  gargoyles 
of  heads  of  animals,  &c.  These  windows  are  now  partly  filled  up  with  brick, 
which  gives  them  a  yerj  unsightly  appearance.  This  tower  is  ornamented 
with  the  highest  and  most  perfect  spire  in  the  City.  It  too  is  octagonal,  and 
its  he^ht  from  the  ground  is  161  feet  The  west  front  of  the  aisles  contain 
each  a  window  of  three  lights,  and  each  is  finished  with  a  stiiog  course  and 
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b&ttletneDt,  graduallj  rising  to  the  toner.  The  south  side  of  the  Chuich  is 
JQ  six  (livieioiis  diTided  bj  buttresses,  finished  with  angular  caps  crocketed, 
with  gargoyles  beneath.  In  the  first  ot  these  divisions  from  the  west  is  a 
pointed  arched  window  of  three  lights ;  in  the  second,  a  porch,  end  the  other 
divisions  have  square-headed  windows  with  transoms.  The  sontb  aisle  is 
finished  with  a  cornice  and  battlement  The  north  dde  of  the  structure  veij 
closely  resembles  the  south  side.  Whoa  in  a  perfect  state  the  exterior  of 
this  Church  must  hare  been  very  handsome,  and  would  exhibit  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  interior, 
which  is  of  an  earlier  date,  probably  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  centuiy, 
is  spacious.  The  tower,  which  contune  three  bells,  opens  into  the  nave  end 
aisles  by  pointed  arches.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  three 
pointed  arches  rising  from  columns,  some  of  which  are  circular  and  some 
octangular,  with  capitals  of  the  Norman  form,  but  of  different  designs.  The 
westemmoBt  arch  of  the  north  aisle  is  pointed,  and  is  double  the  span  of  the 
others,  and  the  corresponding  arch  of  the  south  aisles  is  the  same  span,  but 
circular  in  form.  The  arch  which  divides  the  chancel  from  the  nave  is 
pointed.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  side  aisles  (the  eaet  ends  rf 
which  appear  to  have  formerly  been  Chapels]  by  two  unequal  archee  on  the 
south  side  and  three  on  the  north.  The  top  of  the  eaet  window  of  the 
chancel  is  filled  with  ancient  Stained  glass,  and  there  is  some  of  the  same 
beautiful  material  in  the  window  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle.  In  the 
chancel  is  an  ancient  seat,  with  a  sculptured  monk  on  the  misericord,  and 
tiiere  are  In  the  Church  two  other  similar  seats,  one  of  which  hae  the  carved 
misericord.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Communion  table  is  a  earring  in  wood 
of  a  female,  probably  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  two  angels  on  each  sida  The 
roofs  of  the  nave  and  chancel  have  a  slight  rise,  and  are  panelled  without 
ornaments,  as  is  also  the  roof  of  the  south  aisle ;  the  ceiling  of  the  north  aisle, 
which  is  modem,  is  flat  and  plastered.  The  Church  is  furnished  with  the 
old  high  pews ;  the  font  resembles  a  large  vase.  A  small  organ,  purchased 
by  subscription,  was  erected  in  the  north  aisle  in  1856.  There  are  several  old 
monumental  inscriptions,  some  of  them  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Many  of  these  ancient  gravestones  are  in  the  floor  of  the  Church, 
especially  in  the  chancel  and  side  Chapels.  In  the  floor  in  front  of  the 
alter  is  a  slab  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  of  Middlethorpe,  and 
his  lady,  bearing  the  arms  of  that  nobleman.  In  the  chancel  are  tablets  to 
the  Rev.  R.  Coulton,  Rector  of  the  Church,  who  died  in  1T13,  aged  76 ;  and 
W.  Mushett,  ^I.D.,  who  died  in  1TS)3,  aged  77 ;  and  in  the  aisles  is  a  large 
marble  tablet  te  William  Mason,  Presbyter,  son  of  Valentine,  once  Yicor  of 
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EUoughtan,  who  died  in  1708,  aged  78,  and  June  his  nife,  and  s  monument 
to  Lewia  West,  EBq.,  and  his  wife — he  died  in  1718,  aged  6S,  and  she  died 
in  1T33,  aged  77.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  are  tno  corbals  of 
angels  holding  shields  charged  with  the  anus  of  William  Gray,  who  bad  a 
chantry  founded  for  him  in  this  Church.  In  the  Churchyard,  which  has 
recently  been  dug  and  levelled,  is  the  gravestone  of  Eliza  Kirkham  Mathews, 
widow  of  the  late  Charles  Mathews,  the  celebrated  comedian,  who  died  in 
1809.  Tboresbj,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Ducatu*  Leodtmsit,  tells  us  that 
be  had  i?  his  posaession  a  copper  plate,  found  in  making  a  grave  in  this 
Church,  whioh  "  had  been  covertly  conveyed  and  fastened  on  the  inside  (tf 
the  coffin  of  a  priest,  who  was  executed  for  the  plot  of  16B0."  The  plate 
bore  the  following  inscription : — 

"  B.  D.  Thantaa  Thveng  de  Heworth,  coUegii  Anglo  Dnaeeni  aacerdos,  post  IS  aunos 
in  Anglicuia  miaaioiio  trauuiotoa  Bboma  condemnatue.  mor^o  afTectaa  eat  OcL  die 
23,  anno  Dom.  1060.  DuobuB  fiiliU  tcstibus  ob  crimen  coQEpiradQiiia  tunc  temporie 
catliolicia  malidoso  impositain.'' 

York  Castle,  though  eztra-paroohial,  is  in  some  measure  connected  with 
this  parish,  as  the  prisoners  who  died  a  natural  death  in  the  prison  were 
usually  interred  in  this  Churchyard,  for  which  one  goinea  was  charged  on 
each  occasion. 

St.  Michazl-Le-Belfkt  Chubch,  PeUrgaU. — This  Chorcfa,  which  is  a 
sort  of  adjunct  to  the  Cathedral,  is  the  largest  and  the  very  best  and  most , 
elegant  parochial  Church  in  York.  It  is  supposed  to  derive  its  appellation  of 
Le  Belfry,  which  distinguishes  it  from  St.  Michael's,  Ousegate,  from  standing 
near  the  turria  eompanijera,  or  belfry  of  the  Minster ;  otbers  think  that  it  nas 
partly  used  as  a  belfry  to  the  Cathedral.  This  Church  is  part  of  the  ancient 
possessions  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  to  whom  it  was  confirmed  by 
Pope  Celestine  m.,  in  1149.  The  benefice  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  of  which 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  are  the  patrons  and  impropriators,  and  the  Bev. 
Charles  Rose  the  present  Incumbent.  The  original  Structure,  which  appears 
to  hare  been  erected  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  was  taken  down  in 
1636,  and  thepretent  Fabric  was  completed  ten  years  afterwards. 

During  the  time  that  the  choir  of  the  Minster  was  being  restored  after  the 
fire  of  1839,  this  Church  was  used  for  the  daily  service  of  the  Cathedral — 
the  gallery  being  fitted  up  for  the  choir — and  during  the  year  1853,  the 
interior  was  re-floored,  re-pewed,  and  otherwise  restored,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£1,360.,  raised  by  subscription.  These  restorations  were  effected  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Geoi^e  Fowler  Jones,  architect,  of  this  City.  It  was  re-opened  for 
divine  service  on  the  33rd  December,  1853,  on  which  occasion  the  sermon 
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was  preached  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  the  proTince,  nhen  a  libenl 
collection  was  realized  in  aid  of  the  restoration  fund.  This  handaomo  aoi- 
form  edifice,  which  ia  a  good  specimen  of  the  late  Perpendicular  style,  coo- 
sists  of  three  aisles,  the  east  end  of  the  centre  one,  or  nave,  being  need  u  & 
chancel.  Formerly  houses  were  bnilt  against  the  weet  end  of  the  winth  aial^ 
but  all  these,  from  hence  to  the  top  of  Little  Blake  Street,  have,  within  the 
Isat  few  years,  been  removed.  (See  page  476.)  The  exterior  west  end  ia 
made  into  three  diviflions  by  buttresses,  the  two  centre  ones  bong  of  mi- 
common  size  and  in  four  gradations.  In  the  lowv  story  of  the  centre  dirision 
is  an  arched  doorway  now  filled  up,  above  which  rises  a  handsome  pointed 
window  of  five  lights,  and  this  window  is  bounded  by  another  arch  of  larger 
dimensions,  the  soffit  being  filled  with  pltun  but  bold  mooldlngs,  which  vanish 
in  the  battressee.  Above  this  is  a  cornice,  and  the  apex  is  crowned  with  a 
small  but  neat  bell  turret,  rebuilt  a  few  years  ago.  The  sill  ol  this  window 
forms  a  weather  cornice  to  the  doorway  beneath  it.  The  west  end  of  the 
north  aisle  exhibits  a  depressed  pointed  arch  of  four  lights,  and  the  window 
of  the  same  end  of  the  south  Euale  is  filled  up.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
openii^  of  the  ancient  western  entrance  and  the  restoration  of  the  last  men-' 
tioned  window  did  not  form  part  of  the  recent  improvements ;  the  houses  by 
which  this  end  of  the  Church  was  disfigured  having  been  removed,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  the  Church  itself  should  retain  its  present  unaghtly 
appearance.  The  south  side  of  the  structure,  abutting  on  the  street,  has  a 
very  handsome  appearance.  It  consists  of  six  divisions  made  by  alight  but- 
tresses of  three  gradations,  which  do  not  rise  to  above  two  thirds  of  the  hoght 
of  the  aisle,  and  are  finished  in  tall  square  shafts,  which  terminate  above  the 
battlement  in  pinnacles  ornamented  with  crocheting,  and  end  in  a  flniaL 
Attached  to  the  first  step  of  each  buttress  is  a  band,  which  is  oontinued  round 
the  Church;  and  the  top  ia  finished  by  a  plain  band  and  parapet,  and  ever 
each-  buttress  is  a  gargoyle.  In  each  of  the  six  divisions  is  a  depressed 
pointed  arched  window  of  four  lights;  the  dado  is  enriched  with  square 
panels,  enclosing  qnatrefoils,  with  shields  bearing  the  anas  of  St  William, 
Archbishop  Zouch,  St.  Peter,  and  the  Sees  of  York  and  London.  At  the 
south  west  angle  ia  a  turret  staircase,  and  in  the  first  division  £rom  the  west 
is  an  arched  doorway.  The  north  side  ia  similar  in  form  to  the  south,  except 
that  the  dado  is  plain.  The  clerestory  windows,  twelve  in  number,  which 
are  barely  observable  in  the  street,  are  square  headed,  and  of  three  lights 
each.  The  gai^yles,  which  are  composed  of  monsters,  human  beings  as 
well  as  birds,  serve  to  attach  the  shafts  of  the  buttresses  to  the  walls  of  the 
aisles.    The  east  end  is  similar  to  the  west,  if  we  except  the  absence  of  massy 
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I,  die  bounding  arch  of  the  centre  window,  tmd  the  turret  and  door. 
The  interior  is  exceedingly  elegant,  and  affords  a  good  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  nave  and  chancel  are  divided  from  tho 
aiales  bj  ux  dqiressed  pointed  arches,  resting  on  clusters  of  four  columns, 
united  hy  octagonal  capitals ;  in  the  spondrila  a  quatrefoil  in  a  circle  between 
two  trefoils,  and  beneath,  on  angel  holding  shields  charged  alternately  with 
two  swords  and  keys  in  saltire.  The  ceilings  are  fiat,  panelled,  without 
bosses.  The  altar  piece,  erected  in  1714,  is  of  oak,  consisting  of  four  Corin- 
thian pillars,  with  the  entablature,  Boyal  Anns,  £c.  The  neat  oaken  pewt— 
single  seats — exhibit  some  chaste  earring.  The  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are 
new  and  elegant,  the  former  was  presented  by  John  Boper,  Esq.,  and  the 
latter  is  the  gift  of  John  Clongh,  Esq.,  both  of  Clifton,  near  York.  In  the 
gallery,  which  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  Church,  is  a  handsome  organ.  Drake 
tella  us  that  the  organ  of  this  Church  in  fais  dme,  the  only  one  belonging  to 
any  parish  Church  in  York,  was  removed  here  from  the  Cathedral  Chapel  of 
the  Manor  House;  "but  was  first  had  from  the  Church  of  Durham,  as  the 
arms  upon  it  doth  shew."  The  east  window  of  the  centre  aisle,  and  that  of 
the  north  aisle,  are  filled  with  ancient  stained  glass ;  and  there  are  consider- 
able remains  of  that  article  in  the  windows  of  the  sonth  (usle.  They  exhibit 
full  lengths  figure  of  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  John,  ChriBtopher,  William  the  Arch- 
bishop, Michael,  &c.  A  stained  glass  window  in  tlie  north  aisle  containing 
illuBtrations  of  the  life  of  Our  Saviour  in  twelve  medallions,  was  presented  in 
1656,  by  Alderman  William  Hudson,  of  York.  Among  the  monuments  the 
following  are  the  most  worthy  of  notice.  A  large  one  at  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aiale  to  }t.  Squire,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1709,  and  Friscilla  hia  wife,  who 
died  in  1711.  This  monument  consists  of  two  costumio  effigies  restii^  tbeii 
arms  on  umB,  and  over  them  two  cherubs  supporting  a  celestial  crown,  oU 
within  an  arched  recess  supported  by  two  Corinthian  pilasters.  In  the  same 
aiele  are  tablets  to  R.  Forrer,  Esq.,  Lord  Mayor  in  1750  and  176S,  who  died 
in  1780,  aged  75  ;  and  to  A.  Hunter,  M.D.,  who  died  in  1609,  aged  79.  A 
neat  tablet  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Richardson,  for 
more  than  fifty  years  minister  of  this  Church,  who  died  in  16S1,  aged  76. 
This  clergyman  was  also  sub-chanter  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  compiler  of 
the  hymn  book  used  in  most  of  the  York  Churches,  called  the  "  York  Fsalm 
and  Hymn  Book."  Near  to  the  latter  is  a  tablet  to  the  Bev.  W.  Enigbt,  of 
Banbury,  Oson.,  sub-chanter  of  the  Cathedral,  who  died  in  1739,  aged  55. 
In  this  Church  lie  the  remains  of  Gent,  the  historian,  and  his  in£int  son. 
There  was  a  chantry  founded  in  1473,  by  Sir  Ralph  Bulmer,  Kmt,  to 
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pray  for  his  soul  at  the  altar  of  "  Our  I^adje"  in  tibia  Chnrob.    Its  yw^Aj 
value  was  4dB. 

Part  of  the  totnuhips  of  Clifton  and  Bawcliffe  are  within  this  parish. 

The  ancient  Church  of  8t.  Wilfrid  stood  on  the  north  aide  of  Lraidal,  on 
OF  near  the  site  occapied  by  the  house  now  known  as  the  June's  Lodgii^ 
St.  Wilirid  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Surrey,  aa  an  ancient  Bactory 
prior  to  the  Conquest;  bat  die  febric  of  the  Chnrch  moat  have  been  minoas 
at  an  early  date,  for  in  Queen  Mary's  time  (1656)  the  Churchyard  was  sold 
to  Bicfaard  Goldtborpe,  who  was  Lord  Mayor,  for  £10.  At  the  onion  of 
Churches  in  York,  in  1S8S,  the  parish  of  St.  Wilfrid  was  united  to  the 
Cburcfa  of  St.  Michael  le  Belfry,  but  with  the  peculiar  clause,  that,  "if  ever 
the  parishioners  think  fit  to  rebuild  their  Church,  the  parish  sfaall  reniain 
as  before."  A  few  years  ago  when  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  Booms,  sd- 
joiiung  the  site  of  this  Church,  was  re-laid,  several  portions  of  an  ancient 
porch,  which,  from  the  remains,  must  have  bean  nearly  as  fine  as  that  of 
St.  Margaret's,  were  found  near  the  base  of  some  of  the  oolnmns  which 
decorate  the  interior.  This  porch  had  donbtlees  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
St  Wilfrid. 

St.  Michael's  Chukch,  Lew  Ouaegate,  oommotdy  oallsd  St.  Uichad's,  ' 
8p<UTiergate,  is  an  ancient  Rectory,  dow  in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  snd 
incumbency  of  the  Bev.  Robert  Sutton.  This  Choicb,  the  original  foundation 
of  which  is  very  ancient,  was  given  by  William  the  Gonqoeror,  or,  as  Arch- 
bishop Sharp  was  of  opinion,  by  William  Bufus,  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  at 
York.  It  contained  one  Chantry.  The  Edifice,  which  forms  nearly  s  square,  ' 
with  a  western  tower,  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  AocMdiog  to  Drake, 
the  west  end  wss  almost  entirely  built  of  grit  stone,  and  contains  some  blocks 
of  an  ecEtraordinary  size.  In  1833,  during  the  im^oveoients  oonseqaent 
vfon  Hie  erection  of  the  new  bridge  aciosa  the  Ouse,  and  in  order  to  widen 
the  approaches  to  it,  several  houses,  which  hid  the  south  side  of  tiaa  Chnrch 
from  view,  were  removed,  and'  that  nde  of  the  edifice,  as  well  as  the  end  abut- 
ting oa  Spumergate,  were  taken  down  and  rebuilt  further  bock.  The  exterior 
of  the  Church  consequently  presents  a  modem  appearance.  The  west  end  is 
ap|)Toached  by  a  soudl  passage,  called  St  Michael's  Lone,  leading  from  Low 
Ousegate.  half  round  the  Chunh  to  Spnrriergate,  and  from  the  great  number 
of  bones  dog  up  here  at  various  times,  the  houses  in  this  lone  seem  to  have 
been  built  en  port  of  the  ancient  Chorchyard.  Two  buttresses  divide  the 
vest  end  of  the  structure  into  three  divisions.  The  tower,  which  contains  a 
pegl  of  six  bells,  is  four  stories  in  height,  in  die  lower  of  which  is  a  doorwayt 
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hftving  the  weather  cornice  finiehed  with  two  grotesque  heads.  Above  it  is 
a  |ioiDted  vindow  of  four  lights ;  there  are  smaller  niudotvs  in  the  upper 
stories,  and  the  top  is  finished  with  a  Btring  course  and  battlement.  The 
BODth  side  of  the  tower  exhibits  a  clock  dial,  which  is  illaminated  daring  the 
winter  months.  The  south  and  east  sides  of  the  Church  have  a  plain  and  neat 
appearance,  and  contain  very  good  windows ;  and  the  north  side  is  partly 
built  against.  The  interior,  which  is  veiy  neatly  fitted  up,  is  divided  into 
three  usles  by  four  pointed  arches  and  a  half,  which  spring  from  columns 
formed  of  four  cylinders,  conjoined  with  leaved  capitals.  The  half  arch, 
which  is  at  the  east  end,  was  occasioned  by  yielding  seven  feet  of  the  former ' 
Church  to  Spurriergate,  to  widen  the  street,  as  already  mentioned.  At  that 
time  the  whole  of  the  interior  was  ornamented,  the  floor  was  raised,  and  the 
pews  formed  anew.  The  ceiling  is  flat,  and  in  large  panels.  The  altar  piece 
is  of  oak,  in  three  compartments,  made  by  four  composite  pilasters,  the  centre 
compartment  being  finished  with  an  arch,  on  which  is  a  small  figure  of  St. 
MichaeL  The  pulpit  is  aexagonal,  the  font  is  very  mean,  and  a  small  gallery 
at  the  west  end  contains  an  organ.  The  windows  contain  some  stained  glass, 
much  mutilated,  representing  the  history  of  St.  John.  The  monuments  are 
not  numerous ;  on  the  floor  is  a  brass  to  the  memory  of  William  Hancock,  of 
this  City,  who  died  in  143S ;  and  on  the  south  side  is  a  neat  tablet  to  J. 
Wood,  Esq.,  Lord  Mayor,  who  died  in  1704.  At  sii  o'clock  every  morning 
(Sundays  excepted)  a  bell  is  rung  in  the  tower  of  this  Church,  and  after  this 
bell  has  chimed,  another  is  rung  as  many  times  as  will  correspond  to  the  da; 
of  the  month.  The  custom  of  ringing  the  first-men tioaed  bell  is  said  to  de- 
rive its  origin  troai  the  circumstance  of  a  traveller  having  lost  his  way  in  the 
forest  that  formerly  surrounded  York.  After  wandering  about  all  night,  he 
was  rqoiced  to  hear  the  clock  of  St.  Michael  strike  six,  which  at  once  told 
him  where  he  was.  To  commemorate  his  deliverance  from  the  perils  of  the 
night,  he  left  a  sum  of  money  that  the  bell  might  thenceforward  be  rung  at 
six  every  morning.  The  Curfew  BeU,  too,  still  continues  to  be  tolled  here 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

St.  Sampson's  Chubch,  Church  Street. — An  ancient  Rectory,  formerly  in 
the  patronage  of  the  Archdeacons  of  Cleveland  until  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  Tvhen  it  came  to  the  Crown.  In  1303  Richard  II.  granted  the  advow- 
son  to  the  Vicars  Choral  of  the  Cathedral,  to  be  appropriated  to  their  Collie, 
in  return  for  their  having  undertaken  to  celebrate  in  this  Church  an  anni- 
rersary  obit  for  the  King  and  Queen  Anne,  and  to  use  other  devotional 
exercises  for  the  eternal  repose  of  their  souls.  There  were  formerly  three 
Chantries  of  this  Church.  From  some  unknown  cause  this  living  is  not 
4  B 
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mentioned  iu  the  King's  Books,  but  it  is  now  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  gift 
of  the  Sub-Cbanter  and  Vicars  Choral,  and  incumbency  of  the  R«t.  Thomas 
Baylcy.  Tho  alterations  consequent  upon  the  formation  of  the  new  marked 
in  1831,  brought  this  Church  more  prominently  into  sight  Prior  to  these 
improToments,  it  stood  almost  completely  bid  at  the  confluence  of  Swinegate 
and  a  street  called  Girdlergate;  but  the  latter  street  was  then  lengthened,  by 
being  carried  through  the  Churchyard  into  the  Alarket  Place,  and  Girdlergate 
and  its  continuation  were  together  called  Church  Stroct.  With  the  exception 
of  the  tower,  the  entire  ediiico  has  been  recently  restored,  at  a  cost  of  about 
'  £3,000.,  raised  by  subacriptioo,  and  it  is  now  a  neat  commodiouB  Church. 
The  restoration  was  finished  iu  lti-18.  The  Fabric,  the  style  of  which  is  a 
mixture  of  tho  Decorated  and  tho  Perpendicular,  consists  of  a  uave  (of  which 
the  east  end  forms  the  chancel),  ond  sides  aisles,  with  a  large  square  tower  of 
stone  at  tho  west  end.  This  tower  contains  two  bolls,  and  exhibits  many 
marks  of  ago  and  violence.  Like  other  steeples  in  York,  it  suffered  from  the 
cannon  balls  of  the  Parliamentarians,  at  the  siege  of  York  in  1644,  and  the 
perforation  of  one  is  still  risible.  Tlie  tower  was  originally  three  stories  iu 
height,  but  tho  upper  story  being  in  danger  of  falling,  was  taken  down  when 
the  Church  was  restored.  The  angles  of  the  tower  are  guarded  by  buttresses, 
and  the  west  front  has  in  the  lower  story  a  large  pointed  window  of  four 
lights.  In  the  next  story  is  a  niche,  with  a  pedestal  and  statue  in  pontifical 
attire,  much  decayed. "*  When  tho  tower  was  perfect  it  was  finished  with  a 
battlement.  In  tho  west  end  of  each  aisle  is  a  pointed  window  of  three 
lights.  The  north  and  south  sides  of  tho  Church  are  alike,  being  made  into 
six  divisions  by  buttresses  of  three  gradations.  In  the  westernmost  divisioD 
is  a  pointed  doorway,  and  in  each  of  tho  other  divisions  is  a  square-headed 
window  of  two  lights.  The  cast  end  of  the  Church  is  in  three  divisions,  the 
roof  of  each  rising  to  an  apex  ;  in  each  division  is  a  painted  window  of  three 
ligiits,  the  centre  one  being  the  largest.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  oprai 
scats.  I.'he  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  six  arches,  supported  by  oc- 
tangular columns,  with  similar  capitals;  tho  tower  opens  into  the  nave;  the 
roofs  are  open,  but  plainly  boarded  over,  and  stained.     The  old  roof  of  the 

•  According  to  Albon  Butler,  antlior  ot  Uie  Livet  of  tha  Saint*,  St.  Saiopsoo,  (be 
patrou  of  tliiE  CharcL,  was  bora  in  Glamorganshire,  about  tbe  yeoi  400,  aod  iras  con- 
Hocraled  Uiabop  in  OSO  br  St.  Dubritiii<t,  without  beine  Gxed  iu  any  particular  see.  Tlis 
UEune  is  sonietimeti  writteD  Snnxo,  and  tmdilioa  infurms  us  tbal  thero  irae  a  Bishop  of 
York  or  tlmt  nnnie  in  the  time  of  the  Bntons,  and  that  a  stone  statue,  which  n>»j  yet 
bo  obscn'cil  on  tho  west  sido  of  the  (oivcr,  is  of  him-  This  is  the  onlj  Chureb  in 
Eiiylujid  dcilicidod  tj  St.  tiiiiiipsfii. 
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RATe  was  very  rich  and  beautiful.  The  altar  pieco  has  flated  pilasters  of  the 
Ionic  order,  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are  nev  and  very  neat,  the  former 
being  of  very  elegantly  car?cd  oak,  and  the  organ  is  good.  At  tlie  side  of 
the  south  door  is  a  largo  hoi;  water  basin.  Drako  meations  soTeral  coats  of 
aims  which  were  in  the  windows,  but  aU  the  painted  glass  has  been  long  re- 
UOTod.     There  are  now  no  monnmenla  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

St.  Satioub's  Chiiroh,  St.  Saviourgate,  was  anciently  styled  the  Church 
of  St.  Saviour,  in  Maritco  (in  the  marsh,  in  allusion  to  its  site  having  once 
been  marshy  ground.)  It  was  founded  before  tho  Normac  invasion,  for  we 
find  that  William  I.  gave  it  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary.  At  the  Reformation 
die  advoweon  came  to  the  Grown.  The  living  is  a  Rectory,  and  the  present 
Bector  is  the  Rev.  Joeiah  Crofts.  There  were  formerly  seven  Chantries  in 
this  Church,  all  of  which  were  of  considerable  value ;  likewise  a  guild  or  fra- 
ternity of  St.  Martin,  founded  by  letters  patent  from  Henry  VI. 

In  1586  the  parishes  of  St  John,  in  Hungate,  and  St.  Andrew,  in  St. 
Andrewgate  (both  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book),  were  united  to  this  Church 
and  parish.  The  Church  of  St.  Saviour,  which  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt 
out  of  the  remains  of  a  neighbouring  Carmelite  Convent  (See  page  510), 
was  restored,  heightened,  and  improved  in  1843,  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
£1,700.,  raised  by  subscription.  It  comprises  a  nave,  side  aisles,  and  west 
tower,  which  contains  two  bells.  In  the  west  front  of  the  tower  is  a  fine  tall 
pointed  window  of  three  lights,  with  a  transom,  and  there  are  small  windows 
in  the  upper  stories.  The  tower  is  supported  at  the  angles  by  double  but- 
tieaeeo,  and  the  top  is  finished  with  a  battlement,  within  which  rises  an 
aogular  roof,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  wooden  cross,  terminating  in  a 
weathercock.  The  west  front  of  the  aisles  have  each  a  pointed  arched  win- 
dow of  three  lights.  The  north  side  of  the  Church,  which  faces  the  street  to 
which  the  Church  gives  name,  is  made  into  Oiree  divisions  by  buttresses;  in  the 
first  ftona  the  west  is  a  pointed  doorway,  and  in  each  of  the  others  two  pointed 
windows.  The  south  side  is  similar  to  the  north ;  and  the  aisles  are  furnished 
with  a  parapet  There  are  three  windows  at  the  east  end ;  the  centre  one 
coOBisting  of  five,  and  those  on  each  side,  of  four  lights.  Attached  to  this 
<ud  of  the  Chumb  is  a  vestry  of  modem  erection,  covered  with  catnpo,  which 
is  quite  an  excrescence.  The  interior  is  neatly  furnished  with  single  seats. 
The  centre  is  divided  from  each  of  the  side  aisles  by  five  pointed  arches, 
supported  by  octagonal  columns  with  capitals;  there  are  gallerios  extending 
nearly  round  three  sides  of  the  building ;  and  in  one  of  them  is  a  good  organ. 
The  tower  is  open  to  the  nave,  and  the  fine  window  which  it  contains,  with 
its  coloured  bordering,  is  seen  to  great  adrentage.    The  loo^  which  is  new. 
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■3  waggon-headed,  empanelled,  and  exhibits  gilded  mouldings'  and  vaaasj 
beams.  The  east  end-  of  the  nave  ia  fitted  np  as  a  chancel  or  sanctoary. 
Tho  altar  piece  consists  of  four  small  fluted  Xonic  pilasters  supportdng  a 
frieze ;  the  pulpit  is  neat ;  the  font  is  a  large  moss;  octangular  basin,  over 
which  is  a  ponderous  carved  cover  with  a  cross  and  dove.  The  churchwar- 
dens' seats  at  the  west  end  of  the  Church  (for  the  united  parishes),  conmst  of 
two  ancient  carved  stalls  with  moveable  seats,  and  two  modem  stalls  made 
after  the  same  patt«m.  In  the  centre  window  at  the  east  end  is  a  mass  of 
stained  glass,  arranged  ia  beautiful  disorder  in  1801,  aud  said  to  represent 
the  legend  of  St.  Anthony ;  and  there  are  some  brilliant  remains  of  the  same 
article  in  the  other  windows  at  the  same  end.  Within  the  rails  of  the  Com- 
munion table  is  a  slab  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Hewley, 
whose  names  have  become  bo  well  known  in  connection  with  a  charitable 
institution  in  this  City,  and  a  long  pending  case  arising  out  of  it,  before  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Sir  John  died  in  16fi7,  aged  78,  and  "  Dame  Sarah 
Hewley  his  wife,"  died  in  ITIO.  In  the  south  Eusle  is  a  neat  tablet  to  Thomas 
'Withers,  M.D.,  who  died  in  1800,  aged  59 ;  also  a  handsome  white  marble 
tablet  to  Andrew  Ferrott,  M.D.,  who  died  in  1T69,  aged  49 ;  and  two  mural 
tablets  to  the  WUkinson  family.  In  the  north  aisle  is  a  tablet  to  Colonel 
Roger  Morris  (and  family),  of  the  47th  regiment,  who  died  in  1704,  aged  68 ; 
one  to  Edward  Smith,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1700,  in  his  88th  year;  and  another 
to  Tfaomas  Atkinson  and  family. 

>fear  Hungate  on  the  east,  on  a  spot  long  known  as  St.  John's  Green,  but 
now  covered  with  buildings,  stood  the  ancient  Cktavh  of  St.  John  the  Baptul. 
It  was  one  of  the  great  farms  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  and  was 
Talued  at  £6.  per  annum. 

The  ancient  Church  of  St-  Andrew  is  still  partly  in  existence  in  the  street 
'to  which  it  gives  name.  It  too  was  one  of  the  great  farms  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  an  annual  rent  of  two  shillings  for  it  was  formeriy  appropriated 
to  the  revenues  of  that  body.  The  building  is  of  small  dimensions  and  has 
undergone  strange  mutations,  and  been  horribly  desecrated ;  "it  has  berai 
nou  a  house  of  prayer,  and  then  a  den  of  thieves,"  writes  Baines ;  and  Allen, 
who  wrote  in  1839,  afl»r  telling  ns  that  it  had  been  at  one  time  a  common 
brothel,  says  "  one  part  of  it  is  now  used  as  a  stable,  and  the  other  as  a  free 
grammar  school."  The  nave  or  body  of  the  Church  is  at  present  used  as  a 
Sunday  School  for  girls,  and  upon  the  site  of  the  cbancel  the  cottage  has 
been  erected.     The  Churchyard  is  partly  built  upon. 

Holy  Trimitt  Church,  King't  Square,  commonly  called  ChrUt  Church, 
CoWtrgrUe,  was  anciently  styled  "EccImui  8.  THnitatia  in  avia  vd  curia 
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regit,"  and  in  Old  English,  "  Sainet  Trinitye  in  Conyng  garthe."  Drake  infers 
from  the  former  title  that  the  old  courts  of  the  Imperial  Palace  of  the  Em- 
peroFB,  irhich  existed  in  Roman  York,  reached  to  this  place.  It  was  a  Bec- 
torj  at  one  time,  in  the  patronage  of  the  lamil;  of  Bosjes,  or  Bascj,  and  in 
time  it  came  to  the  NcTillea,  and  was  giveu  in  1414,  by  Ralph  Neville,  Earl 
of  Westmorland,  to  a  Hospital  he  had  founded  at  Wells,  the  Master  of  which 
is  the  present  patron.  The  original  endowment  was  very  trifling.  According 
to  Torre,  the  Vicar  was  formerly  discharged  of  all  burdens,  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, except  the  charge  of  finding  "  straw  in  winter,  and  green  rushes 
in  aammer,  for  the  strewing  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  common  use  of 
Churches."  The  living  is  now  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  and  the  Incumbent 
is  "the  Rev.  Richard  Inman.  In  the  time  of  Archbishop  Sharp  the  minister 
had  no  income,  and  a  Vicar  had  not  been  appointed  since  the  Reformation. 
The  Chnrcb  formerly  contained  foar  Chantries.  In  Drake's  time  a  ditch  on 
one  side  of  the  Church  was  visible,  and  still  retained  the  name  of  the  King's 
Ditch.  In  1766  the  edi&ce  was  considerably  reduced  on  the  north  side  for 
the  extension  of  the  area  required  for  a  hay  market ;  and  in  1830  it  was  cur- 
buled  on  the  cast  side,  in  order  to  widen  Colliergate.  The  total  removal  of 
this  edifice  would  add  much  to  the  public  convenienre,  whilst  there  would 
be  no  loss  of  architectural  beauty.  The  remains  of  the  Churchyard,  on  the 
south  side,  has  been  eo  much  raised  through  interments,  as  to  cause  a  descent 
to  the  Church.  The  Bwiding  now  consists  of  three  aisles,  with  a  low  tower 
containing  a  peal  of  six  bells.  In  the  west  front  of  the  tower  is  a.  spacious 
window  of  five  lights,  and  the  top  is  finished  with  a  battlement.  The  win- 
dows are  of  varions  periods.  All  the  three  roofs  rise  to  plain  gables.  There 
were  formeriy  some  houses  and  a  large  brick  porch  against  the  south  side 
of  the  Chnrcb,  but  they  were  removed  a  few  years  ego.  The  interior  was 
repewed  in  1830.  The  tower  is  open  to  the  nave  by  a  lolly  pointed  arch, 
resting  on  octagonal  piers.  The  north  aisle  is  separated  from  the  nave  by 
two  pointed  arches,  supported  by  octagonal  pillars  vritbont  capitals  i  and  by 
two  and  a  half  arches  on  the  south,  with  similar  pillars.  The  ceilings  of  the 
nave  and  north  aisle  are  panelled,  but  the  south  aisle  has  a  common  open 
roof.  The  sanctuary  is  plain,  the  pulpit  is  hexagonal,  and  the  font  is  oc- 
tagonal. A  blue  slab  in  the  body  of  the  Church  hears  an  inscription  to  F. 
Alcock,  Lord  Mayor,  who  died  in  1686,  aged  6fi ;  and  near  it  is  a  brass 
tablet  to  H.  Tiveman,  Lord  Mayor,  who  died  in  16T3,  aged  68. 

Holt  Tbihiti  Church,  Micklegate. — There  was  a  Chnrch  here,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  religious  house,  from  a  very  early  period,  and  having  from  some 
unknown  cause  come  to  ruin  about  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  Ralph  de 
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Paganell  rratored  its  eonicea,  renewed  the  endowment,  and  gave  it  to  cer- 
tain Monks,  who  thence  took  the  title  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  the  E0I7 
Trinity.  (See  page  600).  At  the  diasolntion  the  patronage  came  to  the 
Crown.  The  living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  not  mentioned  in  the  King's 
Books.  The  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  was  united  to  this,  according  to  the 
statute,  in  1586.  The  "Rev.  John  Baines  Graham,  of  Felkirk,  near  Wake- 
field, is  the  present  Vicar,  but  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wainwright,  the  officiatit^ 
Carate,  receives  all  the  emoluments,  except  the  rents  of  a  gallerj  in  the 
Church,  which  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  present  Vicar.  "This  Church 
is  now  of  small  compass,"  sajs  Drake,  "  hut  has  been  abundanUj  larger,  aa 
appears  hj  the  building.  The  steeple  of  it,  being  extremelj  ruinous,  was 
blown  down  in  1651,  and  rebuilt  at  the  charges  of  the  parish."* 

The  Fabric  now  consists  of  the  nave  only  of  the  Conventual  Church,  and  a 
small  modem  south  aisle,  with  a  square  tower  at  the  north  west  angle.  The 
tower,  which  contains  two  bells,  is  strengthened  with  buttresses;  in  the 
middle  of  the  north  front  is  a  small  window,  and  in  three  ffidee  of  the  upper 
stor/  is  a  circular  headed  window,  within  a  circular  arch  supported  by  two 
dwarf  columns,  with  square  capitals  and  bases.  The  top  is  finished  with  a 
oomice  and  battlement,  and  the  vane  of  the  weathercock  bears  the  date  of 
1781.  The  south  side  of  the  tower  presents  a  highly  curious  and  uncommon 
appearance.  The  lower  story  has  a  large  arch,  now  filled  np,  and  above  it 
are  Uie  remains  of  an  arcade  of  acutely  pointed  arches,  springing  from  cir- 
cular columns.  It  is  tlionght  probable  that  the  front  of  this  Church  exhibited 
an  extensive  &c«de,  some  Temains  of  which  exist  attached  to  the  tower;  and 
the  ornaments  just  noticed  are  auj^osed  by  some  to  have  belonged  to  the 
interior  of  the  edifice;  if  eo,  the  tower  mast  have  been  coDstderably  higher 
than  at  present.  The  north  dde  of  the  edifice  Jaoes  the  street,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  Churchyard,  well  filled  with  tombstones.  This  side 
exhibits  a  row  of  four  arches,  now  filled  np,  which  formerly  divided  the  nave 
from  the  north  aisle.  In  the  westemmoBt  arch  is  a  porch,  which  formerly 
had  a  groined  roof.  The  doorway  is  pointed,  and  the  archivault  of  the  arch 
has  the  flower  moulding.  The  other  divisions  formed  by  these  arches  contain 
each  a  pointed  window  of  three  lights.  At  the  north  cast  ai^e  of  the 
building  ore  the  piers,  upon  which  the  arch  wos  turned  to  the  transept ;  and 
a4joining  and  forming  tiie  easternmost  an^e  of  the  Chnrcb  are  five  lof^ 
pillars  united,  which  originally  supported  the  grand  arches  between  the  choir, 

•  It  BiUBt  have  be»i  either  «  tniret  or  a  portion  of  the  tower  Ihat  woa  then  blown 
[« is  deddedlj  of  an  earlier  dai«. 
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nave,  and  tranBepts.  This  side  of  tlie  Charcb  is  finished  with  acomioe  and' 
battlement.  The  roof  of  the  east  end  rises  to  a  gable,  and  the  east  window, 
of  three  lights  and  simple  loterlaciDg  arches,  is  modem.  At  the  south 
eastem  angle  the  pillars  again  occur,  and  the  south  side  exhibits  a  plain 
modem  aisle.  This  Church  was  restored  and  fumiBhcd  with  open  seats  in 
1850,  and  the  interior  now  presents  a  very  neat  appearance.  The  pillara 
which  divide  the  nave  from  the  aisle  are  octagonal,  with  plain  capitals,  from 
which  rise  bold  but  graceful  arches.  Above  each  capital  is  a  triple  column, 
which  formerly  supported  the  groined  ceiling  or  trusses  of  the  roof.  There 
is  a  small  gallery  at  the  west  end,  erected  several  years  ago.  The  chancel  is 
formed  ontof  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  aud  at  the  same  end  of  the  Church, 
against  the  north  wall,  is  tbo  pulpit  and  a  small  organ.  The  large  window 
over  the  Communion  table  was'  filled  with  elegantly  stained  glass,  executed 
by  Bamett,  lute  of  York,  and  it,  as  weU  as  the  window  in  the  easternmost 
division  of  the  north  side  of  the  Church,  and  that  in  the  east  end  of  the  sonth 
aisle,  were  presented  by  the  Miss  Cromptons,  of  Mioklegate,  formerly  of 
Esholt  Hall ;  who  also  gave  the  munificent  sum  of  £100.  towards  the  res- 
toration fund.  The  chancel  window,  ^rhich  was  erected  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  Miaa  Cromptons'  parents,  is  of  a  geometrical  pattern,  and 

beers  the  following  inscription; (-In  Sanctte.  Trimitatia.  Honorgm.  Faren- 

tum.  Menuirei.  Dedicaverunt.  FUiw.  SuperetUei.  E.  I.  H.  M.  M.  S.  et.  C.  li. 
Crompton.  Anno.  I>om.  MDCCCL.  The  Messrs.  Atkinson,  of  York,  were  the 
architects  for  the  restorations;  and  the  handsome  cover  of  the  Communion 
table  was  worked  and  presented  by  Miss  Atkinson,  sister  to  those  gentlemen. 
The  font  is  octagODBl,  on  a  similar  base,  and  has  an  ancient  carved  cover 
Burmounted  by  a  dove,  suspended  over  it.  There  are  several  mural  tablets, 
but  the  one  most  particularly  worthy  of  notice  is  that  to  the  memoty  of  John 
Burton,  M.D.,  F.A.8.  {author  of  the  Monasticon  Ehoracerue,  and  the  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  Yorkshire,  folio,  1758),  and  Mary,  his  wife,  the  former 
died  in  January,  1771,  aged  03,  and  the  latter  in  October  in  the  same  year, 
aged  68.  It  represents  a  scroll  of  parchment,  suspended  from  two  books, 
bearing  an  inscription.  Above  the  scroll  is  a  vase  entwined  by  a  serpent, 
and  suspended  from  it  is  a  seal  with  the  arms  of  the  deceased  author.  The 
Miss  Cromptons  erectod  a'  neat  tablet  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Pope, 
late  minister  of  this  Church,  who  died  in  1833,  aged  68.  The  Churchyard 
is  tastefully  planted  with  shrubs.  The  Vicarage  House,  a  good  brick  building 
erected  in  1639,  stands  in  the  burial  ground,  near  the  east  end  of  the  Church. 
The  ancient  Church  of  St.  Nichohs  stood  not  for  from  Mioklegate  Bar, 
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near  a  piece  of  ground  called  Toft  Field,  now  swallowed  up  in  the  spacious 
Station  of  the  North  Eastern  B&ilway. 

Chuboh  of  the  Holy  Tbihity,  QoodrnmgaU. — An  ancient  Bactoiy, 
fonoerly  couBisting  of  two  medieties,  the  respective  propertiea  of  the  Pri<wy 
of  Darfaam,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  but  in  the  raign  of  Heni;  HI. 
thej  both  became  vested  in  the  Archbishops,  who  still  hold  the  patronage. 
In  158G  the  Churches  of  SL  Maurice,  in  Monkgate,  and  St.  John  del  P;ke, 
in  Ugglefortb,  were  united  to  this  Church  and  parish.  The  living  is  a  Dis- 
chai^ed  Rector;,  of  which  the  Rev.  Henry  John  Raines,  is  the  present 
Incumbent  There  were  formerly  three  Chantries  in  this  Church.  Drake 
says,  "  This  Church  bears  on  its  outside  many  marks  of  great  antiquitj,  stone 
of  grit  being  wrought  into  the  walls,  some  of  which  does  but  too  plainly . 
shew  the  estreme  heat  of  the  general  conflagration  in  York,"  in  1IS7. 

The  Fabric  has  an  antique  appearance,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles, 
with  a  sqaare  western  tower  (containing  four  bells),  and  an  attached  Chapel  on 
the  south  side.  A  few  years  ago  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  was  restored, 
the  west  window  of  the  tower  (which  is  of  five  lights)  renewed,  and  the  south 
porch  rebuilt.  The  east  and  west  end  windows,  and  those  of  the  south  aisle, 
have  pointed  arches ;  those  of  the  side  Chapel  and  north  side  of  the  Church 
are  square  headed.    The  north  side  was  entirely  rebuilt  about  thirty  years  ago. 

Judging  from  the  style  of  architecture,  this  Church  has  been  built  at  dif- 
ferent periods ;  the  body  apparently  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  while  the 
south  aisle  is  certainty  no  later  than  1316,  as  appears  by  the  Royal  Arms 
of  Henry  lU.  and  Eleanor  of  Provence.  The  Chantry  Chapel  may  perhaps 
belong  to  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  tower  is  of  the  style  prevalent  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  ceutnry.  The  interior  is  plain  but  neat.  The 
tower  is  open  to  the  nava  by  a  lolly  pointed  arch,  supported  by  octagonal 
piers.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  four  pointed  arches,  resting 
on  low  octagonal  colnmns,  and  the  east  end  of  the  nave  is  used  as  a  chanced. 
The  ceiling  of  the  body  of  the  Church  is  flat  and  panelled.  The  altar  piece 
is  plain,  the  pulpit  is  octagonal,  and  the  font  is  an  octagonal  basin.  The 
Chapel  is  separated  from  the  south  aiolo  by  a  spacious  arch ;  at  each  aide 
are  suspended  shields  of  arms,  viz : — a  chevron  between  three  chaplets,  and 
a  merchant's  mark,  with  R.  R.  The  fine  window  over  the  Communion  table, 
which  is  very  ancient,  is  filled  with  curiously  st^ed  glass  in  a  very  perfect 
state,  and  is  much  admired.  It  contains  full  length  figures  of  Our  Saviour, 
St.  John,  St  Christopher,  St.  George,  and  St.  Anastasia,  as  well  as  several 
shields  of  arms  and  scriptural  sul^ects.    The  east  windows  of  the  aisles  are 
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Kre  also  filled  with  attuned  gkse.  The  windows  of  the  south  aisle  contain 
three  shields  of  arms,  viz : — the  arms  of  Henry  ni.,  psyley  of  six  gu.  and  or. 
for  Eleanor  of  Provence ;  and  gu.  a  cross  moline  or.  In  the  windows  of  the 
Chapel  are  the  arms  of  the  famOies  of  Percy,  Rosse,  Mowbray,  and  Vere, 
The  fine  state  of  preservation  in  which  the  stained  gloss  remains,  may  bo 
attribnted  to  the  circumstance  of  this  Church  standing  oat  of  the  highway, 
and  havit^  no  passage  through  the  Churchyard.  There  ore  some  very  old 
moQumental  inscriptions  in  the  Church,  one  so  far  back  as  1367.  There 
are  two  neat  tablets  to  the  memory  of  some  members  of  the  Friar  family,  and 
one  erected  by  the  parishioners  to  tlie  late  Eector,  the  Rot.  J.  Dallin,  who 
died  in  1838. 

Cbubcb  of  St.  Hadricb,  mihout  Monk  Bar. — This  was  a  Rectory  of 
medieties  belonging  to  the  two  Prebends  of  Fridaythorpe  and  Fenton,  until 
united  in  1240  by  Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey.  It  was  united  with  Holy 
Trinity,  Goodramgato,  agreeably  to  the  statute  in  1586,  but  the  Church  was 
retained,  and  Divine  Service  is  still  performed  in  it  by  the  Incumbent  of  Holy 
Trinity.  The  living  was  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  but  is  now  a  peculiar  Cu- 
racy. The  Edifice,  which  is  small,  is  very  ancient  and  dilapidated,  but  the 
Interior  has  been  modernised  within  the  last  few  years.  It  conusts  of  two 
Msles,  or  a  nave  and  south  aisle ;  and  varies  in  style  of  architecture  irom  the 
Norman  to  the  Perpendicular.  The  west  end,  which  tIbcb  to  an  apes,  con- 
tains a  double  circular  window,  divided  by  a  small  column,  and  on  the  ridge 
of  the  roof  is  a  small  turret  of  wood,  containing  two  bells.  In  the  west  end 
of  the  south  aisle  is  a  square  window  of  four  lights.  The  south  porch  is  of 
brick,  cemented,  and  within  it  a  pointed  doorway,  the  weather  moulding 
resting  on  two  heads.  The  east  end  exhibits  two  gables,  and  in  each  is  a 
pointed  window  of  three  lights.  The  south  side  of  the  Church  presents,  be- 
ndes  the  porch,  two  square-headed  windows  of  two  lights,  and  beneath  the 
westemmost  one  in  the  wall  are  two  sepulchral  slabs,  with  foliated  crosses  on 
them.  The  north  side  of  the  Church  has  two  square  windows  of  three  lights, 
apparently  of  modem  workmanship.  The  interior  is  plainly  fitted  up ;  the 
Aisles  are  divided  by  two  lai^  pointed  arches,  and  one  smaller  at  the  east 
end,  oil  resting  on  octangular  colums,  without  bases  or  capitals.  The  monu- 
ments ore  rather  numeiods.  In  the  chancel  are  handsome  tablets  to  John 
Clapham,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1706,  aged  63 ;  and  G.  Lutton,  Esq.,  who  died 
in  1828,  aged  63  years. 

The  ancient  Churches  of  St.  John  dd  Pike  and  St.  Mary  ad  Valvat  were 
dtnated  within  the  Close  of  the  Cathedral.  The  latter  was  taken  down  in 
1366,  when  the  Rectory  was  united  to  the  neighbooiing  Chorch  of  St  John 
delBke.  4  c 
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St.  Paul's  District  Church,  Holdgate  Eoad,  mis  erected  in  1851,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £3,000.,  raised  entirely  by  subscription,  and  consecrated  bj  the 
Archbishop  of  York  on  the  9nl  of  January,  1866.  It  was  built  to  supply 
accommodation  to  the  populous  district  which  surrounds  it,  and  which  has 
sprung  up  since  the  opening  of  the  railway.  It  is  locally  situated  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary,  Bishophill  the  Younger.  The  living  is  a  Perpetoal 
Curacy,  in  the  patron^e  of  certain  Trustees,  and  Incumbency  of  the  Ber. 
William  Ashforth  Cartledge. 

The  Fabru,  which  is  of  stone,  consists  chiefly  of  three  aisles  rising  to  speies 
at  the  east  and  west  ends ;  and  is  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture. 
The  western  entrance — a  neatly  moulded  arched  doorway,  supported  by  cir- 
cular pillars,  and  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  blank  arcade  of  acutely  pointed 
arches — is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps ;  and  gboTe  is  a  handsome  circular 
window.  This  end  of  the  nave  faas  a  projection,  supported  by  buttresses  at 
the  angles,  which  terminate  in  pinnacles,  and  the  apex  is  surmounted  by  a 
belt  turret,  crowned  by  a  beautifully  executed  cross.  The  sides  of  the  Church 
are  made  into  six  divisions  by  buttresses,  in  each  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  easternmost  ones,  is  a  tall  pointed  window  of  two  lighta;  and  in  the 
excepted  divisions  are  moulded  doorways.  The  east  end  of  the  nave  or 
chancel  presents  a  tall  window  of  three  lights.  The  chancel  is  finished  with 
two  pinnacles,  and  the  apex  is  crowned  by  a  handsome  cross.  The  interior 
has  a  light  and  elegant  appearance.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aislos  by 
five  pointed  arches  on  each  side ;  these  arches,  which  are  neatly  moulded, 
and  are  exceedingly  graceful,  spring  from  light  clustered  pillars.  The  chancel 
is  small,  and  is  marked  by  a  fine  pointed  arch.  The  seats  are  single,  and 
will  accommodate  about  seven  hundred  persons;  and  at  the  west  end  is  a 
small  gallery,  in  which  is  a  good  oi^an.  The  architects  of  this  elegant  little 
Church  were  the  Messrs.  Atkinson,  of  York. 

St.  Thomas's  District  Church,  Loitther  Street,  was  erected  for  the  con- 
venience of  parties  reading  in  the  Groves  and  the  a4)<^ii>'i^  district.  The 
foundation  stone  was  laid  on  the  Bth  of  September,  1858,  and  it  was  conse- 
crated and  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  9Snd  of  August,  1654,  by  the  Archlnshop 
of  York.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building,  including  the  site,  was  £3,370. 
By  means  of  a  Bazaar  of  iancy  articles,  held  in  York  in  the  months  of  Oc- 
tober and  January  (daring  the  erectjoa  of  the  edifice),  when  neariy  £600.  was 
raised,  and  by  the  liberal  donations  of  some  individuals,  a  sum  of  £1,000.  has 
been  set  apart  towards  an  endowment  of  the  Church.  One  half  of  the  seats 
are  free,  and  the  others  are  let,  and  the  proceeds  arising  therefrom  are  ap^died 
towards  the  stipend  of  the  officiating  clorgyman.     The  district  assigned  to 
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this  Church  was  formed  out  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Maurice  and  St  Olare. 
The  living  is  a  Perpetual  Caracj,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Archbishop,  and 
Incumbencj  of  the  Rev.  Biohard  Wilton.  The  Structure  is  ciaciform  ia 
plan,  having  nave,  transept,  and  chancel- — tho  latter  raised  three  steps  above 
the  body  of  the  Church,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  moulded  and  corbelled 
arch,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  twenty-three  feet  high.  The  pulpit  end  reading 
desk  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  chancel  arch ;  and  the  font  is  near  the 
west  entrance.  The  roofs  are  open  and  high  pitched.  The  principals  faave 
arched  and  laminated  braces,  resting  on  moulded  and  foliated  stone  corbels. 
Eslernally  the  Chnrch  is  plain,  with  single  windows,  trefoil-headed  in  the 
nave  and  west  end ;  double  lights  in  the  transepts  and  over  the  nest  door ; 
circular  foliated  windows  in  the  transept  gables;  and  a  three-light  window 
at  the  east  end,  enclosed  with  three  pointed  quatrefoils,  under  a  moulded  and 
labdled  arch.  The  nest  end  is  finished  with  a  projecting  l>eU  gable,  pierced 
for  two  bells ;  the  additional  thickness  of  the  wall  allowing  for  a  decp-recossed 
porch  doorway,  being  the  principal  entrance  from  Lowther  Street.  The  bell 
gable  is  sarmoanted  by  a  cross.  The  buttresses  are  plain  and  massive,  to 
Bait  the  style  of  the  stone  worii,  which  is  merely  rough  hammered  work,  with 
tooled  dresetDgs.  The  atone  is  from  the  Collingham  quarries,  and  the  walls 
are  lined  with  brick.  The  roola  are  covered  with  Welsh  slate.  The  wood- 
work is  deal,  stained  and  varnished ;  and  the  windows  are  glazed  with  Cathe- 
dral glass.    Mr.  George  Fowler  Jones,  of  York,  was  the  architect. 

The  other  places  of  worship  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church 
are  the  Chapel  in  tbe  Bedern,  which  is  described  at  page  484,  and  the  new 
Church  or  Chapel  on  Lord  Slayor's  Walk,  belonging  tA  the  Diocesan  Trcuning 
School,  which  will  be  noticed  at  a  subsequent  page  of  this  volume. 

PEOTESTANT  DISSENTERS.— The  pkces  of  worsbip  unconnected 
with  the  Church  of  England  in  the  City  and  County  of  York  are  oamerons, 
and  many  of  them  are  large,  commodious,  and  handsome  edifices.  In  the 
City  of  York  there  are  Chapels  beloogiug  to  the  principal  denonimations, 
except  tbe  Baptists,  and  to  most  of  them  school  rooms  are  attached. 

lurEPENDENT  Chapel,  Letidat. — This  is  a  large  brick  building,  opened 
for  Divine  Service  on  the  7th  of  November,  1816,  previously  to  which  the 
Independents  occupied  a  little  Chapel  in  Jubbei^ate,  which  was  built  in 
1797  ;  but  owing  to  the  smallness  of  that  Chapel,  together  with  tbe  un- 
pleasant situation  in  which  it  stood,  as  well  as  other  circumstances,  that 
body  of  Christiana  made  little  progress  in  York.  However,  in  1814  a  plan 
was  devised  for  the  erection  of  a  more  commodious  Chapel.  Lendal  was  fixed 
upon  as  an  eUgible  situation;   the  old  Chapel  was  sold  to  the  Unitarian 
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Baptists;  and  Lendal  Cbapel  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  more  than 
£3,000.,  for  the  accommodation  of  one  thoasand  persona.  In  a  few  je&ra, 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  ReT.  Jamea  Parsons,  it  was  fouod  neoessarr 
to  enlarge  it,  so  that  it  can  now  accommodate  about  1,800  pereons.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  still  iDcreosiag  number  of  the  attenders,  it  was  resoWed  to 
build  Salem  Chapel,  to  which,  on  its  completion,  part  of  the  congregation, 
with  the  Kev.  James  Parsons,  removed.  The  present  minister  of  Lendal 
Chapel  ia  the  Rev.  Thomas  Raffles  Hoskin. 

Salgh  Chafel,  (Independent J. — This  edifice,  which  is  of  brick,  and  is 
situated  in  Spcn  Lane,  facing  St  Saviourgate,  was  erected  in  1888-0.  The 
front,  which  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  seven  steps,  baa  an  Ionic  portico  or 
Logia  supporting  an  attic,  after  the  Temple  of  Ilisseua  at  Athens;  and  this 
portico,  which  exhibits  two  massy  stone  pillars,  together  with  the  two  pro- 
jecting wings,  which  complete  the  design  of  this  front  of  the  bnildiog,  is  done 
over  with  compo.  The  interior  measares  81  feet  in  length,  and  56  feet  in 
breadth,  and  has  verj  apaciona  and  well-arranged  galleries.  There  is  accom- 
dation  for  nearly  1700  persons,  and  beneath  the  Chapel  ia  a  lai^e  school 
room  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  total  cost  of  the  erection,  inclnding 
the  site,  was  £5,000.  Messrs.  Pritchett  and  Sons,  of  York,  were  the  archi- 
tects. The  congregation  continues  under  the  poetaral  care  of  Rev.  James 
Parsons. 

Wesleyan  Mehodist  Chapel,  New  Street. — This,  the  oldeat  Chapel  in 
the  City  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  body,  is  a  large  red  brick  building  Mith 
stone  mouldings,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
180S.  The  Methodists  of  York  had  a  place  of  worship  in  the  parish  of  St 
Sampson  prior  to  the  year  1TS5 ;  they  afterwards  assembled  in  a  bouse  in 
Peaseholme  Green,  and  subsequently  in  Qrape  Lane  Chapel,  till  the  present 
building  was  erected.  The  edifice,  which  is  of  the  Doric  Order,  is  of  a  semi- 
octangular  form,  the  centre  terminating  with  a  pediment,  and  the  whole 
exterior  presents  a  good  appearance.  The  interior  is  vei;  ne&tiy  fitted  np, 
and  ia  calculated  to  contain  about  3,000  people.  In  the  gallery  is  an  organ. 
Adjoining  the  Chapel  are  two  good  houses  for  the  ministers  belonging  to  this 
Society.* 

The  Wesletan  Chapel,  SkeUergaie,  commonly  called  AUnon  Chapel,  was 
built  in  1816,  and  continued  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  worship  by  the  Wesleyan 

•  The  Bqt.  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Weslefiui  Methodism,  died  in  1791,  utd  ia 
sQppoBed  in  the  coarse  of  bis  ilineranc;  to  have  travelled  nearly  300,000  miles,  and  to 
have  prpaehed  40,000  eermons. 
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bod;  until  the  openicg  of  Wesley  Chapel  in  Prioi7  Street,  in  1656,  when  it 
was  sold,  and  is  now  no  longer  used  for  religions  purposes. 

Cebtenaky  Chapel,  St.  Saviourgate. — This  fine  Chapel  was  erected  to 
commemorate  the  Centenary  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  and  was  opened  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1840.  The  building  is  of  brick,  but.the  front  presents  a  fine 
bold  stone  pediment,  supported  by  four  massy  stone  pillars,  with  capitals  of 
the  Doric  Order.  The  entrances  beneath  this  portico  are  approached  by  a 
flight  of  six  steps.  The  interior  is  elegantly  famished,  and  it  will  accommo- 
date about  3,000  people.  Mr.  James  Simpson,  of  Leeds,  was  the  architect. 
The  oi^an  cost  £500.  In  the  interior  of  the  Chapel  is  a  handsome  marble 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Agar,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  York  in  1613,  who 
died  January  18,  1847,  aged  64  years. 

St.  Geoboe's  Chapel,  Wtdmgate.—ThiB  email  Chapel  was  erected  in  1836 
to  meet  the  increasing  wonts  of  the  Wesleyan  body,  but  since  the  erection  of 
the  Centenary  Chapel  it  haa  been  converted  into  a  school. 

Weble?  Chapel,  Priory  Street. — This  is  a  handsome  red  brick  building, 
with  cut  stone  windows  and  dressings.  Its  foandation  stone  was  laid  on 
Easter  Tnesda;,  the  10th  of  April,  1855,  by  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  the 
Mount,  York,  and  it  was  opened  on  Friday,  September  13,  1856.  It  occu- 
pies a  portion  of  Trinity  Gardens,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Priory  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  new  street  recently  formed  through 
those  gardens.  (See  page  607).  This  Chapel,  which  contains  about  1,600 
sittings,  of  which  350  are  free  for  the  poor,  has  superseded  the  Albion  Chapel, 
in  Skeldergate,  which  was  too  small  for  the  members  of  the  Wesleyan  body 
on  that  side  of  the  vater.  The  edifice  is  in  two  stories.  The  front  has  three 
entrances,  and  two  windows  in  the  lower  story,  and  five  windows  in  the 
upper  one.  Each  side  contains  fourteen  windows,  in  two  rows;  and  in  the 
rear  are  vestries,  &c.  The  interior  is  well  fitted  up,  with  galleries  all  round, 
thereby  forming  an  oval ;  and  the  general  arrangement  internally  is  in  moBt 
respects  identical  with  the  Centenary  Chapel.  The  lighting  of  the  building 
is  accomplished  principally  by  a  lai^o  central  "  sunlight,"  consisting  of  164 
jets  of  gas,  arranged  in  four  circles,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  and 
suspended  about  four  feet  from  the  ceiling.  The  cost  of  building  this  Chapd 
was  about  £6,000.,  including  the  site,  and  the  architect  was  Mr.  James 
Simpson,  of  Leeds.     There  is  a  good  organ  in  the  Chapel. 

Tbinfty  Chapel,  Packitt  Street,  Tower  Street. — The  Reform  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  by  a  section  of  whom  this  Chapel  has  been  erected,  separated 
from  the  old  Conference  body  in  the  year  1850.  During  three  years  the 
members  and  congregation  r^ulorly  met  for  religious  worship  in  the  Festival 
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Concert  Room  on  SoDdays,  and  on  week  daj  evenings,  in  a  Urge  room  in 
St.  Saviourgate,  expressly  buUt  for  the  pnrpose.  In  the  year  1863,  dispntes 
ran  bigb  on  questione  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  other  matters,  which 
led  to  a  division  among  tfae  memfaera  of  this  new  Wesleyan  offshoot ;  in  con- 
sequence of  nhicb  a  considerable  number  seceded  ttom  the  Concert  Room, 
to  the  Lecture  Hall,  in  Goodramgate,  where  they  at  present  assemble  for 
public  worship.  That  section  of  the  Wesleyan  Refonners  which  remtuned 
at  the  Conceit  Room  ultimately  adopted  the  eccle«astical  ^stem  of,  and 
formed  an  union  with,  the  Methodut  Nea  Convexion,  the  first  and  oldest 
branch  of  Reformed  Methodists,  and  who  separated  firom  the  parent  body 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  fonnder  of  Methodism.  The  new  Connexion  had 
not  previously  effected  a  permanent  settlement  in  York,  an  attempt  made  for 
that  purpose  in  the  early  part  of  their  existence,  having  failed  through  the 
resolute  opposition  of  the  old  Conference  body.  The  tinioD  between  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion  and  a  part  of  the  Wesleyan  Reformers  of  I8C>0, 
was  effected  in  the  month  of  April,  1859 ;  and  the  foundation  stone  of 
Triniiy  Chapel,  was  lud  in  September  of  the  same  year.  The  Chapel — with 
a  spacions  school  room  and  vestries — was  finally  opened  for  reli^ons  worship 
on  the  37th  of  Jane,  1850.  This  building  is  a  somewhat  bold  and  original 
departure  from  the  stereotyped  s^le  of  Chapel  building.  Externally  it  is  iu 
the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture.  The  front  is  of  red  brick,  interspersed 
with  lines  of  white  brick,  and  finished  with  omamentsl  brick  and  stone  work. 
Internally  it  has  a  very  ecclesiastical  appearance,  reminding  one  of  the  choir 
of  a  Cathedral.  It  is  lighted  by  thirty-six  windows,  from  a  clereatorj  sup- 
ported by  five  pillars  on  each  side.  There  is  also,  in  the  front  elevation,  a 
beaadful  five  light  window  of  ornamented  ground  glass,  divided  bj  elegant 
stone  pillars,  surmounted  by  semicircular  arches  of  brick,  which  spring  ftom 
stone  capitals.  Over  this  window  is  a  splendid  rose  window,  fitted  with  ruby 
and  white  glass.  The  effect  of  these  windows  in  front  is  very  striking.  The 
pewing  is  of  stained  wood  varnished,  after  the  fashion  of  modem  Churches. 
There  are  light  galleries  on  each  side,  supported  by  carved  wooden  brackets, 
resting  on  stone  mnllions — intended  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
children  of  the  Sunday  schools  in  the  morning,  and  as  free  sittings  in  the 
ovening.  The  pulpit  projects  from  a  permanent  platfbrm,  at  the  back  of 
which  there  are  pewa  for  the  choir,  and  space  for  an  organ.  Tfao  Chapel, 
with  school  premises,  vestries,  tec,  adjoining,  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
about  £3,000.  The  Chapel  will  accommodate  800  persons,  and  the  school 
about  400  scholars ;  300  seats  in  the  Chapel  are  free.  Messrs.  Atkinson,  of 
York,  were  the  architects.    In  addition  to  this  Chapel  and  school,  the  mem- 
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ben  of  thiB  deaomiQation  hare  recently  erected  a  vciy  neat  school  room  near 
the  Cemetery,  in  the  Earl;  Decorated  s^le  of  architectnre,  enable  of  accom- 
modating SOO  Bcholars.  The  building  is  likewise  used  as  a  place  of  religions 
worship.     Mr.  K.  Gould,  of  York,  was  the  architect  of  the  school. 

There  is  also  another  building  occupied  by  this  religiouB  body  as  a  school 
room  and  meeting-house,  situated  ia  Clarence  Street,  and  formerly  ased  as  a 
lecture  room  by  the  Established  Church. 

That  section  of  the  Wesleyan  Reformers,  who  refused  to  unite  with  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion,  now  meet  for  public  worship  in  the  Lectaro 
Hall,  Goodramgate,  and  are  contemplating  an  union  with  the  Wesleyan 
Aftociatioti,  another  offehoot  from  the  old  Methodist  body,  and  who  have  a 
small  Chapel  in  Lady  Feckitt's  Yard. 

PiuinrrTE  Methodist  Ckatel,  LtiUe  StotugaU. — This  edifice,  called 
Ebenezer  Chapel,  is  a  large  brick  building,  with  a  basement  story  of  stone 
and  stone  dressings,  erected  in  1851,  at  a  cost  of  about  £3,300.,  including 
the  site  of  a  house  for  the  ministers.  The  esterior  is  plain,  and  the  interior, 
which  is  fitted  up  in  the  nsoal  style  of  Dissenting  Chapels,  wiU  accomo- 
date nearly  two  thousand  persons.  Messrs.  Pritchett  and  Sons  were  the 
architects.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  this  Chapel,  the  FiimitiTQ  Methodists 
worshipped  in  a  small  building  in  Grape  Lane,  which  had  previous!;  served 
as  a  meeting-house  for  the  Daplists,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Counoxion, 
and  the  Methodist  New  Conneiion  successively.  This  latter  building  is  now 
no  longer  used  for  the  purposes  of  religion, 

Wbslbtas  Absociation  Chapel,  in  liady  Peekitt's  Yard,  FoMgate. — This 
place  of  worship,  which  will  seat  about  three  hundred,  was  erected  in  1829. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  Association  Methodists  assembled  in  a  honse  in 
St  Andrewgate. 

English  Pbbsbtte&ian  Chapel,  St.  Saviourgate. — Lady  Hewley,  who 
founded  an  almshouse  in  York,  is  said  to  have  contributed  very  liberally  to 
the  erection  of  this  Chapel  in  1693.  The  first  regular  Society  of  Noncon- 
fiirmists  in  York,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  met  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Taylor,  in  Micklegate,  an  opulent  merchant.  The  Rev.  Ralph  Ward, 
Chaplain  to  Sir  John  Kewley,  was  one  of  the  ministers  footed  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  and  he  preached  to  this  congregation  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
He  died  in  1693,  and  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Thomas  Coulton,  succeeded  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Si  SaTionrgato  Chapel,  and  so 
continued  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  In  1776  the  Rev.  Newcombe 
C&f^,  a  pupil  at  the  academy  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  at  Northampton,  was  chosen 
co-pastor  with  Mr.  Hotham,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1766,  he  be- 
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came  sole  pastor.  Id  1793  the  age  of  Mr.  Csppe  rendered  it  necesmi;  tbat 
he  Bboold  hare  assistaDCe,  and  in  that  jeai  the  B«t.  Charles  Wellbeloved 
settled  in  York,  as  assistant  minister,  and  became  pastor  in  1600,  vhen  Mr. 
Gappe  died.  Like  his  predecessor,  Mr.  WellbeloTed's  increasing  years  obliged 
him  to  procure  the  assistance  of  tbe  Rev.  Henry  Vaugban  Palmer,  vho  is 
now  the  officiating  clergyman,  though  Mr.  Wellbeloved  is  the  pastor  of  the 
congregation.  Tbe  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  this  body  are  condncted  '  on 
the  Presbyterian  plan,  bnt  since  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  the  doc- 
trines preached  to,  and  held  by  the  persons  attending  the  Chapel,  are  those 
of  Unitarianism,  and  the  place  of  worship  is  commonly  called  the  Unitarian 
Chapel;  yettbopresent  ministers  of  the  Chapel  inform  us  tbat  it  is  not  correct 
to  call  it  hy  that  title,  though  they  allow  tbat  the  doctrines  which  they  teach 
are  Unitarian.  In  a  communication  which  we  have  received  from  tbe  fier. 
G.  Wellbeloved,  he  says,  "  My  religions  principles  are  those  commonly  called 
Unitarian;  but  I  do  not  call  myself  a  Unitarian  Minister,  because  I  do  not 
consider  it  to  be  correct.  I  am  a  Dissenting  Minister,  and  belong  to  the 
"EngUsb  Presbyterians,"  as  distinguished  from  the  two  bodies  of  Old  Dis- 
senters— Baptists  and  Independents."  Tbe  Chapel,  which  is  of  red  brick,  is 
cruciform  in  shape,  with  a  slightly  raised  centre.  The  interior  is  neat  and 
well  lighted.  The  organ  was  presented  by  the  late  Miss  Rawden,  of  York; 
and  it  may  be  here  noticed  that  this  was  tbe  first  Diseendng  Gbapel  in  Yorit 
into  which  an  oi^n  was  introduced.  There  are  several  mural  tablets; 
amongst  which  is  one  to  tbe  memory  of  tbe  Hev.  Kewcombe  Cappe. 

Fbiehos'  Meetinq  Hodse,  FriargaU. — Prior  to  tbe  year  1678  the  Society 
of  Friends,  commonly  called  Qualten,*  held  their  meetings  at  the  house  of 
Edward  Nightingale,  an  eminent  grocer  of  that  persuasion  in  High  Ousegate ; 
hut  in  that  year  a  small  meeljng  bouse  was  erected  on  tbe  spot  upon  which 
now  Stand  the  very  commodioas  premises  of  the  Society.  Tbe  body  having 
considerably  increased,  the  old  building  was  enlarged  nearly  one-third,  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  ago ;  and  adjoining  to  that  another  building  was  erected 
in  1718,  int«nded  chiefly  for  the  use  of  tbe  quarterly  meetings  then  held  at 
York.  This  erection  being  found  inconvenient,  was  nearly  all  taken  down 
in  1815,  when  an  enlarged  and  more  commodious  structure  was  commenced) 

•  Tbe  "  Socie^  of  Friaads  "  originated  about  the  jew  IMB,  througli  the  leligioDB 
teacfaings  of  Q«OTge  Fox,  •  natiTe  of  Diajixsa,  in  Leieeetorsbire.  Their  popular  deug- 
natioD  of  "  Qnakera  "  is  said  to  bave  ariseD  &om  the  cireusutanoe  of  Fox  baving  told  a 
MagiBtKite  before  irhom  he  was  brought,  "  to  tremble  at  tbe  word  of  the  Lord,'*  as  pro- 
poaoded  b;  him.  The  Qaakets  believe  in  the  Uni^  itnd  Trinit;  of  God,  but  the;  abjnn 
all  external  rites,  eqiedall;  the  Saonmenta  of  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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which  is  capable  of  containiDg  about  I,O00  people.  On  the  premiseB  is  a 
small  libraiy,  containing  a  collection  of  books,  written  both  in  favonr  and 
agunst  the  principles  of  this  peculiar  sect  of  Christians.  The  premises, 
which  consist  of  two  red  brick  buildings,  contiguoas  to  each  other,  are  devoid 
of  ornament,  but  the  interior  is  neat  and  well  arranged.  The  principal  en- 
ttaooe  to  the  meeUng  house  is  in  Castlegate.  The  Society's  burial  ground 
in  Carr's  Lane,  Bishophill,  is  now  closed.  In  it  are  interred  the  remains  of 
Lindlejr  Murraj,  the  grammarian,  and  John  Woolman,  who  first  roused 
public  attention  in  America  to  tho  crying  evil  of  slavery. 

Beudes  the  Chapel  in  Grape  Lane,  already  mentioned,  as  having  been 
from  time  to  lime  in  the  possession  of  several  distinct  bodies  or  sects;  there 
is  a  small  building  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  lane,  which  was  formerly  the 
place  of  meeting  of  a  sect  called  Sandemaniana.  This  building  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  dwelling  house;  but  the  second  story  of  it  is  used  as  a  Chapel 
by  the  MormoniUs,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  the  Latter  Day  Saints. 

The  Sw^enborgians  meet  foe  public  worship  in  a  large  room  in  Good- 
ramgate. 

CATHOLICS. — Catholicism  has  made  rapid  strides  in  the  City  and  County 
of  York,  and  indeed  all  through  the  Kingdom,  of  late  years ;  and  its  Cburchea 
and  Chapels  (some  of  them  truly  magnificent  edifices)  are  now  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  town  of  consequence.  Dr.  Thomas  Watson,  of  Lincoln,  who 
was  the  last  Catholic  Bishop  consecrated  in  England  previous  to  the  rdgn  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  died  in  prison,  in  1584,  when  the  Catholic  Church  in 
England  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  foreign  mission  under  the  Holy  See, 
which  placed  the  secular  clergy  under  an  archpriest  (the  Rev.  O.  Blackwell) 
with  episcopal  authority,  which  continued  till  16S3,  when  Dr.  Bishop  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Chalcedon,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  English 
Catholics.  He  was  succeeded  in  1685  by  Dr.  BIchard  Smith,  President  of 
the  English  Coll^  at  Rome,  who  died  in  I6G3.  The  Roman  Chapter  ex- 
ercised episcopal  jurisdiction  in  England  from  this  period  rill  1686,  when 
Dr.  John  Leyboum  was  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic ;  and  in  the  follovring 
year  England  was  divided  into  four  districts,  viz. — London,  Western,  Mid- 
land, and  Northern,  and  Vicars  Apostolic,  Bishops  in  partiUua  placed  over  - 
them.  In  1840  it  was  found  necessary,  from  the  great  increase  of  Catholics 
in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  to  subdivide  it  into  eight  districts,  viz. — London, 
Eastern,  Western,  Central,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Wales,  and  Northern. 
Thus  it  continued  till  the  year  1860,  when  the  present  Pope  (Pius  IX.)  ab- 
rogated and  annulled  all  previons  arrangements,  and  for  Vicars  Apostolic 
appointed  by  himself  and  removable  at  hla  pleasure,  substituted  on  ordinary 
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bieraroh;  of  Biahops,  to  be  elected  b;  the  clerg;  of  the  respective  Dioceses. 
Bj  the  some  rescript  the  former  eight  districts  were  subdiTided  into  thirteen 
Dioceses ;  the  titles  of  the  Bishops  were  obaoged  from  Sees  in  Asia  nov  er- 
tinct,  to  new  Sees  in  this  country ;  and  the  Catholic  Church  in  Enghtnd  was 
formed  into  an  ecclesiastical  Province,  composed  of  an  Archbishop,  or  Metro- 
politan, and  of  twelve  Bishops,  his  suffragans,  who  talie  their  titles  from  the 
following  places;  Westminster,  Beverley,  Birmingham,  Clifton,  Hexham, 
Liverpool,  Newport,  Northampton,  Nottingham,  Plymouth,  Solford,  Shrews- 
bury, and  Soathwark.  Westminster  was  constitaed  the  Archiepiscopal  See, 
and  Dr.  Nicholas  WiEeman,  Bishop  of  Melipotamus,  and  Vicar  ApostoUc  of 
the  London  District,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Cardinal,  and  appointed 
first  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  thus  becoming  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  England. 

Dr.  BriggB,  the  Bishop  of  Trachis,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Yorkshire 
district,  was  translated  from  Trachis,  to  the  new  Seeof  Beverley,  by  the  same 
papal  brief  or  rescript,  on  the  39th  of  September,  1R60.  The  revival  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  was  deemed,  by  a  mt^ority  of  the  people  of  England,  an 
insult  to  the  Queen's  Mtyesty,  and  a  great  "  Papal  Aggression ;"  and  in  con- 
sequence of  it  the  Kingdom  was,  for  some  months,  in  a  state  of  great  exoite- 
ment  Much  has  been  said  and  writtenin  defence  as  well  as  in  condemnation 
of  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  body,  but  with 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  measure,  we,  as  simplo  chroniclers,  have  no 
concern  beyond  that  of  placing  the  circumstance  on  record  in  connexion  with 
the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  York.  The  Parliament  expressed 
their  opposition  to  the  measure  by  introducing  and  passing  a  bill,  entitled 
"  The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption  Act,"  which  declared  that  the  titles 
conferred  "  or  pretended  to  be  conferred  "  bj  any  "  briefs,  rescripts,  or  letters 
apostolical,  and  all  and  every  the  Jurisdiction,  authority,  pre-eminence," 
thereby  granted  by  the  Pope,  "  are,  and  shall  be  deemed,  unlawful  and  void." 
However  this  Act  does  not  seem  to  have  effected  the  new  prelates  in  any  way, 
for  since  the  bill  became  law  they  have  not  been  interfered  with  by  any  party, 
though  we  believe  they  have  since  publicly  performed  the  duties  of  Bishops 
of  their  respective  Sees,  as  well  as  held  synods,  ordinations,  Sea. ;  and  thdr 
spiritual  sutyects  do  not  hold  them  in  less  reverence,  or  their  office  in  less 
respect,  because  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  declared  their  titles  unlawful 
and  void. 

As  has  just  been  intimated,  the  Right  Rev.  John  Briggs,  D.D.,  nnder  the 
prohibited  tide  of  the  "  Bishop  of  Beverley,"  has  the  spiritual  charge  of  the 
Catholics  of  Yorkshire,  from  whom  ho  invariably  receives  the  title  of  "My 
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Lord ; "  and  he  is  assisted  in  the  government  of  his  "  Diocese  "  by  a  ProTOst, 
and  a  Chapter  consisting  of  ten  Canons.  The  Choroh  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  describe,  is  used  as  a  temporary  Cathedral. 

Caihouc  Cbdbcb  of  St.  George,  St.  George  Street. — The  Chapel  in 
Little  Blake  Street  having  become  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Catholics  of  York,  in  conseqaenoo  of  their  increasing  numbers,  the  present 
building  was  erected,  and  opened  for  Divine  worship  in  the  year  1860.  It 
is  a  handsome  structure,  covering  an  area  of  106  feet  by  56  f^t,  escluslTe  of 
porch  and  sacristies,  and  ie  in  the  Eoriy  Decorated  style  of  architecture. 
Externally  it  presents  three  gabled  roofs,  covering  the  nare  and  aisles  re- 
spectively, that  of  the  nave  being  much  higher  than  the  aisles.  Theiv  is  also 
a  chancel  and  south  porch.  The  west  front  is  in  three  diviuons,  which  are 
marked  by  buttresses.  In  the  centre  division  (being  the  west  end  of  tho 
nave)  is  a  pointed  doorway,  with  a  deeply  moulded  arch  springing  from  four 
small  circular  pillars,  with  Sower-worked  capitals ;  the  weather  cornice  resting 
on  a  mitred  head  on  one  side,  and  a  female  coronetted  head  on  the  other. 
Above  this  doorway  is  a  pointed  window  of  three  hghts.  In  the  west  end  of 
each  (tf  the  aisles  is  a  window  of  two  lights,  and  the  three  gables  of  this  front 
of  the  building  are  finished  with  a  plain  moulding,  and  crowned  with  neatly 
executed  croBses.  The  south  side  is  made  into  six  divisions  by  buttresses, 
one  of  which  contains  a  very  neat  porch,  with  a  fine  moulded  doorway,  the 
apai  being  surmounted  with  a  cross ;  and  in  the  other  divisions  are  good 
windows  of  two  lights,  except  the  easternmost  one,  which  is  of  three  lights. 
In  the  second  buttress  from  the  east  end  is  a  niche  containing  a  spirited 
figure  of  the  pabvn,  St  George,  clothed  in  armour,  with  the  point  of  his 
Bword  piercing  the  dragon's  head.  The  east  end  of  the  edifice  presents  two 
gables  only,  the  vestries  being  at  that  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  east  or 
chancel  window,  which  is  large  and  handsome,  consists  of  four  lights,  and 
the  window  in  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  of  three  lights.  The  apexes 
of  the  roof  at  the  east  end  are  crowned  with  crosses ;  and  over  the  junction 
of  the  nave  and  chancel  is  a  double  bdfiy,  consisting  of  double-moulded 
arches,  with  a  quatrefoil  opening  over  them,  surmounted  by  a  high  pitched 
gable,  and  richly  floriated  cross,  i^reeenting  the  Crucifixion  of  Our  Lord. 
The  top  of  this  cross  is  sizfy-five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  belfry  contains 
two  good  bells.  The  whole  of  the  windows  in  the  east,  west,  and  south  sides 
have  weather  mouldings,  resting  on  elegantly  carved  heads  of  bishops,  nuns, 
saints,  te. ;  but  those  on  the  north  side — each  of  which  are  of  two  lights— 
hare  not  this  ornament.  The  entire  building  is  finished  with  a  plain  mould- 
ing.   The  interior  is  plainly  but  neatly  furnished  with  open  seats,  £o.    The 
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nave  ia  divided  from  the  aisles  by  five  graceful  arcbes  on  each  side,  sptiDgiDg 
from  octangular  columns,  with  moulded  capitals.  The  roof  is  high  pitched 
and  open ;  and  there  is  a  small  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  ia  vhich 
is  the  oi^n.  The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  archway,  with 
hood  moulds  and  carved  heads,  supported  upon  triple  duBteied  pillars;  and 
in  this  arch  is  a  carved  open  rood  screen  of  wood,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
a  large  and  well  executed  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  of  Our  Bodeemer 
(a  piece  of  ancient  sculpture  brought  from  the  continent),  with  carved  figures 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St  John  the  Evangelist  on  either  side.  The 
chancel  is  very  elegantly  and  chastely  adorned.  The  altar  is  of  Caen  stone, 
btgfaly  enriched  with  carving  and  gilding.  It  is  made  into  three  divisions 
by  shields— on  the  centre  one  of  which  is  a  carved  representation  of  tiia 
Cnicifixion;  and  the  subjects  of  the  others  are  Christ  carrying  the  Cross, 
and  his  Entombment.  The  tabernacle  and  the  reredos,  or  screen  behind  the 
altar,  are  extremely  rich  in  decoration.  The  chancel  ceiling  is  arched  in 
wood,  and  divided  into  seventy-two  panels  by  wood  mouldings;  the  whole  ia 
enriched  by  painting  and  gilding.  The  lamp  and  candelabra  are  handsome ; 
on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  is  a  piscina,  and  on  the  left  a  locker.  The  east 
window  is  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  and  con- 
tains figures  of  Our  Saviour,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  8t  Uaiy  Magdalen,  St. 
George  slaying  the  Dragon,  Christ  raising  Lazarus  to  Life,  Sas.  At  the  eaat 
end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  divided  from  the  chancel  by  an  arch,  in  which  is 
an  open  screen,  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  generally  called  the 
Lndy  Chapd.  This  presents  an  appearance  similar  to  the  chancel  jast  de- 
«oribed.  It  is  divided  from  the  aisle  by  a  stone  screen,  of  Gothic  design, 
which  is  extremely  beautiful ;  and  in  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a  highly- 
wrought  niche,  with  most  elaborate  tabernacle  work,  containing  a  statuette 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Divine  Child.  The  Caen  stone  altar  and  reredos 
are  splendidly  sculptured.  The  former  is  in  four  parts,  divided  by  highly- 
polistied  marble  pillars,  and  contains  representations  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  Infant  Saviour,  and  St.  Joseph,  with  angels  bearing  scrolls ;  and  in  the 
latter  are  niches  containing  ecolptures  of  the  Annunciation,  with  vases  and 
lilies.  The  stained  glass  window  over  this  altar  is  by  Messrs.  Bamett,  late 
of  York,  and  amongst  the  subjects  represented  on  it,  are  the  Cracifixion  and 
the  Virgin  and  Child.  The  other  window  in  this  Chapel  is  also  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  the  same  artists,  and  contains  several  subjects  from  the  lifo 
of  Onr  Lord.  The  silver  lamp,  which  is  suspended  before  the  altar,  is  very 
elegant;  and  the  piscina  is  in  the  usual  place.  The  west  window  of  the 
Boath  aisle  i>  also  adorned  witli  stained  glass  (this  and  the  hut  noticed  one 
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being  memorial  vindowa),  but  all  the  other  windoira  are  glazed  with  Cathe* 
dial  glass,  having  coloured  borders.  The  pulpit,  which  is  emaU,  ia  of  stone, 
and  the  font  ia  octagonal — four  of  the  tadea  having  symbolical  carvings.  The 
oi^nal  cost  of  the  shell  of  the  building  was  £3,300.,  and  that  of  tho  site  was 
£1,S60. :  bat  sereral  large  soma  have  since  been  expended  apon  it  from  dme 
to  time.  Messrs.  Joseph  and  Charles  Hansom  were  the  architects  of  the 
hnilding,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Weatherley,  of  York,  was  the  builder.  The  dongn 
of  the  screen,  altar,  and  reredos  of  the  Ladj  Chapel  (being  a  more  recent 
work),  ia  irom  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Charles  Hansom.  Adjoining  the  Church  are 
large  schools,  which  will  he  noticed  at  a  subsequent  page ;  and  at  the  north 
west  angle  of  the  Chnioh  a  commodious  Prefihjtery,  or  residence  for  the 
priests,  was  erected  in  1B36. 

Chapel  of  St.  Wilfbid,  LittU  Blakt  Street.— 'This  Chapel,  which  was 
bmlt  in  1809,  will  accommodate  about  seven  hundred  people.  There  is 
nothii^  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  except  the  full-length  frescoes  in  and 
ahont  the  sanctuary.  Those  within  the  altar  rails  represent  the  Crucifixion, 
with  the  figures  of  the  Blesaad  Virgin,  St.  John,  and  SL  Mary  Magdalen  (in 
the  centre),  and  the  fbur  EvangeUats  on  the  sides.  Over  the  vestry  doors 
are  full-lengtbs  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  some  allegorical  subjects.  The 
ceiling  of  the  sanctuary  ia  richly  decorated.  There  ia  a  commodious  gallety 
at  the  west  end,  and  on  the  south  aide  is  a  amall  gallery  oi  loft  for  the  organ 
sad  choir.  Annexed  to  this  Chapel  is  the  Presbyteiy;  and  at  the  rear  of  a 
house  nearly  opposite  to  the  latter,  ia  a  large  room  (now  a  masonic  lodge), 
which  had  been  used  as  a  place  of  worship  by  the  Catltolics,  previous  to  the 
erection  of  the  present  ChapeL  Tradition  points  to  an  upper  room  in  that 
honse  as  a  place  whore  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  celebrated  at  a 
period  in  history  when  Catholicity  in  this  country  lay  troddnt  to  the  ground ; 
when  its  professors  skulked  from  the  public  gaze  like  timorous  slaves,  and 
for  the  practice  of  their  religion  assembled  in  back  lanes,  in  garrets,  and  in 
secret  chambers.  This  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  garret  rooms  which  carry  us 
book  to  the  times  when  our  hthers  were  driven  by  persecution  to  serve  God 
in  secrecy  and  fear.  York  is  the  place  of  residence  of  the  spiritual  chief  of 
the  Catholics  of  Yorkshire — Dr.  Briggs — and  tiie  Catholic  cleigy  of  the 
Ci^  are  the  Very  Rev.  Joseph  Bender,  V.G.,  and  Provost  of  the  Diocese, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Qeary,  and  the  Rev.  James  Hostage.* 

In  connexion  with  the  Catholics  of  York  and  its  vioini^,  a  branch  of  the 

•  It  ma;  be  obserred  that  before  the  BefornMtioD,  and  for  lome  time  after,  priest* 
enjo7«d  UiB  kaightl;  title  of  "  Sir." 
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charitable  fr&teroit;  o&lled  Ute  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Patd  was  estabUshed 
in  the  beginnii^  of  the  year  1853,  and  united  vith  the  parent  Society  in 
Pane.  From  the  auDual  reports  of  the  Yarh  Confermce  oj  the  Society  ws 
leant  that  the  brethren  visit  above  one  handled  poor  familiea  annoallf— 
Bome  of  them  twice  and  some  three  times  a  veek — averaging  aboat  1S,000 
viaitB  oveiy  year.  Of  the  children  belonging  to  those  familiea,  about  tvo 
hoodred  are  sot  only  kept  tiota  be^ng,  bat  in  a  great  measure  educated, 
fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  by  the  Conference,  and  situationB  are  provided  for 
sueb  of  them  as  are  fit  to  go  into  service.  The  Society  derives  its  support 
from  tiie  donations  and  subacriptiDnB  of  its  members  and  friends. 

There  is  also  a  branch  of  another  brotherhood  in  connexion  with  the 
Catholic  body  of  York,  called  the  Young  Men't  Society,  which  was  established 
here,  on  the  0th  of  Angaet,  1864,  by  the  founder  of  the  ftstemity,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  O'Brien,  of  All  Hallows  MisaioDary  College,  Dublin,  aided  by  the  cleigy 
of  the  City.  From  the  published  rules  we  learn  that  the  object  of  this  Society 
is,  "  to  put  down  sin  and  fidsehood,  and  to  extend  virtue,  intelligence,  truth, 
and  brotherly  love,"  by  means  of  prayer,  good  example,  lectures,  spiritual 
reading,  a  r^ular  observance  of  the  Sacraments,  the  practice  of  all  Christian 
virtues,  particularly  that  of  charity,  by  discountenancing  sin  of  all  kinds,  and 
by  labouring  for  the  extension  of  the  Society.  The  greater  part  of  this  body 
have  been  formed  into  a  Temperance  Onild. 

NoNNEBY  OB  CoHTEHT  OF  8t.  Mabi. — This  establishment  is  situated 
without  Micklegate  Bar,  and  is  a  large  handsome  red  brick  structure,  at  the 
Tear  of  which  are  extensive  gardens.  A  building  near  the  site  of  the  present 
appeare  to  have  been  purchased  in  1666,  for  the  establishment  of  a  boarding 
school  for  young  ladles  of  the  Catholic  region.  Since  that  time  various 
eltArations  and  additions  have  been  made,  both  to  the  buildings  and  the 
disci|dino  observed  within  them.  To  it  was  subeequoitly  united  a  Convent 
of  Nuns,  or  a  community  of  religious,  called  the  ZtuttCut*  of  B«%m>u(  Laditt  ; 
who,  having  quitted  tlie  world,  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  instruction 
of  youth.  The  dai^hters  of  the  Catholic  nobility,  gantry,  and  respectaUe 
classes  are  educated  within  these  walls.  For  some  years  psst  the  number  of 
boarders  has  not  exceeded  fifty,  but  in  former  years  it  was  upwards  of  eighQr. 
In  1644  a  large  addition  was  made  to  the  size  of  the  establishment,  by  the 
erection  of  an  extensive  building  containing  spacbus  school  rooms.  Previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  schools  attached  to  St.  George's  Church,  a  number  of 
poor  ^Is  were  here  taught  by  the  nuns  gratuitously;  but  their  place  has 
mnce  been  supplied  by  a  school  for  eztems  of  the  middle  class,  and  a  poor 
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school  for  infiuits.  The  femala  schools  adjoraiog  the  J  uet  mentioiied  Church 
are  still  condacted  by  the  Sisters  of  this  Commtinitj. 

The  buildings  of  the  Convent,  Schools,  ice,  comprise  a  square,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  small  court  yard.  The  iDternal  arrangement  of  the 
building  is  admirable,  sad  the  school  rooms  are  perhaps  unequalled  ia  the 
Kingdom  for  size,  rentilation,  Ao. 

The  Chapel,  which  is  cruciform  in  shape,  is  splendidly  furnished  and  deco- 
rated, and  the  iQtersectioii  is  surmonQted  by  an  el^ant  dome,  supported  by 
eight  Sated  columns.  The  altar,  tatwmacle,  &o.,  are  rich  in  the  extreme,  and 
there  are  several  excellent  paintings.  In  the  screen  work  is  some  very  fine 
carving ;  the  stalls  for  the  nons  range  on  both  aides  of  the  Chapel ;  the  silver 
lamp  of  the  sanotuary  is  of  the  most  chaste  design  ;  and  the  organ  stands  on 
a  small  gslleij  at  the  vest  end.  One  of  the  transepts  is  elegantly  fitted  up 
as  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  over  the  altar  is  a  beaulifnl  statuette  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  whilst  in  the  corresponding  transept  is  a  very  elegant  image  of  St. 
Joseph.  The  gardens  are  afranged  with  m'uob  taste,  and  the  play  ground  is 
extensive.  Adjoining  the  gardens  is  the  burial  place  of  the  sisterhood,  and 
in  it  is  a  neat  oratory.  Mrs.  Brown  is  the  present  Superioress  of  the  Con- 
vent, or,  as  she  is  usually  s^led  hy  the  members  of  her  community,  and 
indeed,  by  the  Catholics  in  general,  the  "  Beverend  Mother."  The  present 
Chaplain  to  the  Convent  ia  the  Rev.  J.  Thompson. 

The  Catholu!  Sebooh  of  York  will  be  noticed  at  subsequent  fAgea. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— St.  Pater's  Eoyal  aramtnar  Sehool~Aa  we  have 
seen  at  p^e  616,  the  site  and  lands  of  the  dissolved  Hospital  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  in  Bootham,  were,  by  a  grant  of  Philip  and  Mary,  appropriated 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  free  grammar  school,  under  the  govennent  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  York ;  and  the  rectorial  tithes  of  Stil- 
lingfleet  were  subsequently  given  for  the  same  purpose.  Li  addition  to  this 
endowment,  Robert  Dallison,  Chanter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Lincoln, 
granted  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York  an  annuity  of  foar  pounds,  issuing 
out  of  the  Manor  of  Hartesholm,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  which  was  appro- 
priated to  this  schod.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  being  the  trustees,  always 
appoint  the  master,  and  the  school  ia  frequently  called  the  Cathedral  Grammar 
School.  The  income  of  the  master  has  been  considerably  augmented  by 
purchasing  property,  with  the  fines  paid  on  the  renewal  of  certain  lands 
devoted  to  the  purpose.  In  1838  the  school  was  placed  under  the  existing 
legulatioDS.  The  number  of  free  scholars  was  formeriy  about  twenty-three, 
but  of  late  years  the  number  has  been  considerably  reduced.  There  are  now 
eight  fmtndation  tcholart,  who  receive  board,  lodging,  and  edacalion,  free  of 
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expense  for  foor  jeare ;  aod  there  aie  also  eight  fret  teholan,  vho  are  educated 
free  for  the  same  period.  The  foundation  scboUrs  and  the  free  boye  are 
choaen  at  an  examination,  held  in  June  in  each  year,  for  their  proBciency  in 
certtun  stadies;  and  an  exhibition  or  anuoal  stipend  of  £60.  for  three  years 
is  annuallj  awarded  to  the  best  qualified  pupil,  prorided  he  hecomes  a  student 
in  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,  or  DuUin.  The 
yearly  examination  is  conducted  by  a  graduate  uf  one  of  the  UnlTersitieB,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Dean  and  Chapter ;  eyery  bo;  who  has  been  in  the  school  one 
year,  and  is  nnder  fifteen  years  of  age,  is  eligible  for  the  scholarships  and  the 
exhibition,  which  are  awarded  solely  on  the  ground  of  merit.  This  school 
possessea  likewise  the  prinlege  of  sending  a  boy  every  five  years  to  Aberford, 
to  contend  for  Lady  Betty  Hastings's  exhibition,  which  is  worth  about  £100. 
a  year  for  five  years.  The  boys  not  on  the  foundation  pay  a  tuition  fee  of 
£10.,  and  £45.  in  addition  is  the  charge  for  board  and  lodging.  The  building 
will  accomodate  eighty  boarders,  and  about  two  hundred  scholars  altogether. 
The  head-master  is  the  Rev.  WiUam  He;,  MA.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  a  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  York ;  the  second 
master  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Btcbardson. 

This  school  was  formerly  held  in  the  desecrated  Church  of  St.  Andrew, 
from  which  It  was  removed  to  the  building  in  ihe  Minster  Yard,  now  used  as 
a  School  of  Art;  and  finally,  in  1844,  the  Proprietary  or  Collc^ate  School, 
whioh  was  the  property  of  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  was  purchased  by  tJae 
Dean  and  Chapter  for  St  Peter's  School,  and  the  two  schools  were  united  in 
the  Midsummer  of  that  year. 

The  School  Premuei  ore  well  situated  in  Bootham,  and  the  building,  which 
was  erected  in  1837.8,  is  a  handsome  structure  in  the  Tudor  style ;  the  front 
b^ng  of  out  stono,  from  the  quarries  of  Bramham  Moor,  and  the  remainder 
of  brick,  with  cut  stone  dressings.  The  design  of  the  building  is  very  ele- 
gant, and  its  external  appearance  has  a  very  pleasing  effect.  It  comprises  a 
central  hall,  class  rooms,  Ubrary,  and  boarding  house.  The  centre  has  a 
deeply-moulded  doorway,  over  which  is  a  balustrade  or  screen  of  perforated 
quatrefoils,  above  whioh  is  a  fine  bay  window,  surmounted  by  a  perforated 
balustrade.  At  each  side  of  the  door  and  window,  or  rather  the  angles  of 
this  central  portion  of  the  design,  rise  two  elegant  pillars,  ornamented  with 
carved  heade,  shields,  niches,  and  pedestals,  terminating  in  turrets,  between 
which  the  front  rakes  up  to  a  gable.  On  each  side  of  this  centre  is  a  range 
of  buildings,  and  at  the  left  nde  is  a  large  wing,  and  to  carry  out  the  de^gn 
of  the  architect,  a  corresponding  wing  will  probably  be  boilt  on  the  right  dde 
at  a  future  day.  There  is  a  fine  bay  window  at  the  back  of  the  centre  por- 
tion of  the  building.    The  grounds  extend  over  four  acres. 
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Hdlgiii«»  Free  Orammar  School,  Ogleforth. — This  scbool  wu  erected  and 
endowed  withio  the  Close  of  the  Cathedral,  by  Robert  Holgate,  D.D.,  Arch- 
bishop ol  York,  bj  letters  patent  granted  by  King  Heoi;  VUI.,  on  the  34th 
of  October,  1646 ;  and  the  master  was  bound  to  attend  daily,  "  to  teach 
grammar  and  godl;  learning,  freely,  vitbout  taking  any  stipend  or  wages." 
At  the  time  the  Commiesioners  made  their  report  on  this  charity,  the  property 
of  the  school  was  Tolned  at  upwards  of  £360.  per  annum ;  and  there  were 
only  seventeea  boya  on  the  foundation.  This,  bother  with  the  other  cha- 
ritJee  of  Archbishop  Holgate,  having  been  shamefully  mismanaged  and  neg- 
lected, are  new  undergoing  enquiry  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  school 
is  held  in  a  oommodions  room  in  a  yard  in  the  above-named  street.  Tbe 
Rev.  Robert  Daniel,  B.D.,  is  the  present  master. 

The  York  Dioce»an  School  Society  was  established  for  the  promotion  of  a 
system  of  rehgious  and  useful  education  throughout  tbe  Diocese  of  York,  in 
the  principles  of  tbe  Church  of  England,  and  in  onion  with  the  National  So- 
ciety in  London.  The  Society  consists  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
paying  an  annual  subscription  to  tbe  objects  of  the  Society,  and  of  donors  of 
j£10.  and  upwards.  The  Lord  Archbishop  of  the  Diocese  is  ex-officio  Presi- 
dent, and  tbe  throe  Arohdeacons  of  tbe  Diocese  are  ox-officio  Vice-Presidents 
of  tbe  Socie^.  The  list  of  Vice-Presidents  includes  the  name  of  the  chief 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  County. 

The  York  and  JUpon  Diocttan  Training  Znctttution,  haviog  for  its  otject 
the  training  of  schoolmasters  and  scboolmistresses  for  the  National  Schools, 
and  also  the  Yorkshire  Yeomaa  School,  were  eatahlished  in  furtherance  of 
the  olyects  of  tbe  Diocesan  School  Society.  The  training  school  for  masters 
is  under  the  direotioQ  of  a  Principal,  a  Yice-Frindpal,  and  undermastere. 
Papils  are  eitlier  ordinary,  being  sncb  aa  in  order  to  become  national  scbool 
masters,  desire  te  submit  Utemselves  te  the  appointed  course  of  training;  or 
eztra^rdinaiy,  being  auch  as  already  having  charge,  or  being  engaged  to  take 
charge  of  a  school  in  union  with  the  Diocesan  Society,  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  which  tbe  institutjou  afibrds  for  their  improvement. 
Except  in  cases  where  it  may  be  otherwise  determined  by  the  committee  of 
management,  no  one  is  to  commence  residence  in  the  training  school  before 
the  age  of  seventeen,  or  after  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  bis  age.  The  full  course 
of  training  extends  over  three  years,  but  suitable  schools,  according  to  the 
qualificalioQB  of  each,  will  be  sought  for  students  whose  circumstances  do  not 
permit  them  to  complete  tbe  full  course.  Ordinary  pupils  are  all  resident  in 
the  training  school,  and  the  terms  are  very  moderate,  beiug  £26.  per  aimum, 
including  board  and  lodging,  medical  attendance,  books  and  stetionery.  Ex- 
4  E 
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tra-ordinary  pupils,  if  rerident  within  tbe  inetitatiou,  pay  for  their  board,  Ac., 
13b.  per  week ;  if  non-resident,  6b.  per  week.  There  is  accommodation  for 
fifty-five  pupils.  Attached  to  this  instituldon  is  a  Day  School  for  boys  oier 
seven  ysars  of  age,  the  terms  for  which  are  one  guinea  per  quarter,  payaUe 
in  advance.  Latin  and  modem  languages,  if  required,  to  be  paid  for  aa  extras. 
The  present  Principal  of  the  institution  for  schoolmasters  is  the  Rev.  Hugh 
G.  Robinson,  M.A. ;  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Bramley  is  the  Vioe-PrincipaL 
The  age  of  admisaion  to  the  female  training  insdtutton  ia  seventeen ;  the 
the  terms  of  admission,  including  board  and  lodging,  are  £18.  per  anntun, 
paid  quarterly  in  advance.  Pupils  extra-ordinary,  if  resident  within  the  in- 
stitution, are  charged  10s.  6d.  pet  week;  if  non-resident,  4s.  per  week- 
There  is  accommodation  for  thirty  pupils.  Attached  to  the  institution  is  a 
middle  school  and  a  day  school  for  girls,  the  latter  of  which  serves  as  a  prac- 
tising school  for  the  pupils  of  the  training  school. 

The  York  Yeoman  School,  which  is  under  the  same  snpetintendence  as  the 
Tnuning  School,  owes  its  establishment  to  a  suggestion  made  by  the  present 
£arl  of  Carlisle  in  184S,  and  in  the  following  year  the  school  was  founded, 
for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  a  good  education  on  moderate  terms  to  the  sons 
of  the  middle  or  yeoman  class.  The  terms,  including  board,  lodging,  and 
medical  attendance,  are  twenty-one  guineas  per  annnm ;  pupils  are  admisdble 
at  the  age  of  seven  years ;  and  there  is  aocommodation  for  seventy-five  pupils. 
The  committee  of  management  of  the  schools  includes  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  the  Deans  and  Archdeacons  of  the  two  Dioceses, 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Feversham,  Lord  Wenlock,  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone, 
Bart.,  the  Hon.  P.  Dawnay,  and  several  distinguished  Cleigymen. 

The  edifice  of  the  Training  School  for  males  forms  an  extensive  pile,  on 
Lord  Mayor's  Wslk,  erected  in  1846,  by  public  subsctiption,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £16,000.  The  style  of  architecture  is  late  or  domestic  Gothic.  Ex- 
teriorly it  presents  a  centre  and  two  wings,  and  it  consists  of  a  house  for  the 
Principal,  rooms  for  the  Vice-Principal  and  five  masters,  hall,  class  rooms, 
library,  &c.  The  whole  pile  is  constructed  of  brick,  with  cut  atone  dressings. 
The  front  or  centre  is  supported  by  four  half  pillars,  terminating  in  pinnacles ; 
and  over  the  entrance  is  a  bay  or  oriel  window.  The  Yeoman  School  oc- 
cupies a  separate  building,  on  a  line  with  and  at  the  north-nest  end  of 
the  training  institution.  It  was  erected  also  in  1846,  in  the  same  style 
as  the  trcuning  school ;  and  is  a  range  of  buildings,  both  ends  of  which 
project  and  exhibit  gables.  The  Ckapd  is  built  of  hammer-dressed  stones, 
with  cut  stone  facings,  and  the  style  of  the  architecture  is  ths  Decorated. 
The  sides  u«  made  into  five  divisions  by  buttresses,  in  each  of  which  (except 
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those  coDtaining  the  doorways)  is  a  window  of  two  lights.  Tlie  chancel  win- 
dow is  of  five  l^hta,  and  the  window  at  the  west  end  is  of  three  lights.  The 
interior  is  very  neatly  and  appropriately  furnished  with  open  seats.  The  roof 
is  open,  the  epandrils  resting  on  oorbels,  on  which  are  carved  angela  holding 
musical  instruments.  The  Door  of  the  chancel  is  tesaelaled,  and  there  are 
two  atone  seats,  or  sedilia,  in  the  wall,  with  Gothic  canopies.  The  Principal 
and  Vice-Principal,  masters  and  mistcesses,  pupils  from  the  male  and  female 
training  schools,  and  scholars,  attend  Divine  Service  here  duly.  The  Prin- 
cipal is  also  Chaplain  to  the  institution.  The  site  of  the  buildings,  gardens, 
and  recreation  ground,  occnpies  five  and  a  half  acres. 

The  Trcanin0  Itutitutianfor  Sehoolmutres»et  is  a  large  house  in  Monkgate, 
formerly  used  as  a  College  for  Dissenters,  bnt  that  establishment  was  re- 
moved to  Mancheeter  in  1840. 

School  of  An,  Minster  Yard. — This  valuable  institution  is  a  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  Gore  House,  London.  Since  its  first  estab- 
lishment in  September,  1643,  it  has  nndergone  some  changes  and  viotssitndes, 
both  in  its  name  and  pecuniary  resoarces.  The  celebrated  piunter  Mr.  Etty, 
K.A.,  desirous  that  his  native  City  should  eigoy  some  of  the  advantages  of 
«n  art  of  which  he  was  so  fond,  and  foreseeing  that  a  knowledge  of  drawing 
and  painting  would  become  an  essential  to  all  education,  whether  polite  or 
nseiiil,  made  active  exertions,  aided  by  other  gentlemen,  in  procuring  a 
grant  for  the  estsblishmont  of  a  School  of  Design,  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
the  fine  arts,  with  an  especial  view  foi  their  adaptation  to  works  of  general 
utility.  Thos  it  was  hoped  that  British  talent,  through  the  medium  of  these 
schools,  by  their  cheapness  and  the  &cilities  offered  in  them  to  the  humbler 
classes  of  society,  might  be  the  means  of  educating  a  set  of  designers,  who 
by  their  training  and  correct  taste,  would  have  an  important  influence  in 
improving  our  manufactures,  and  give  a  decided  tone  to  public  taste. 

Aided  by  a  liberal  grant  the  York  Branch  of  the  Government  School  of 
Design  was  opened  in  Blake  Street,  with  every  appei^^nce  of  success ;  but 
as  time  progressed  principles  became  developed  that  in  the  first  instance  had 
been  overlooked,  and  which  ofiected  not  the  York  School  only,  but  Schools 
of  Deugn  generally.  It  was  fonnd  that  the  very  elements  of  drawing  had  to 
be  taught,  and  that  it  required  a  long  time  to  produce  a  good  designer.  Such 
was  then  fbnnd  to  be  the  low  state  of  public  taste,  that  a  market  could  not 
be  found  for  his  prodnctions.  The  manufacturer,  as  a  mercantile  man,  took 
a  trade  view  of  the  question,  supplied  that  which  he  could  sell  best,  and  left 
the  designer  to  shift  for  himself.  Such  a  state  of  things  caused  him  to  seek 
a  anbsistence  somewhere,  and  he  accordingly  found  it  in  supplying  the  very 
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article  he  had  been  educated  to  aapersede.  Thns  were  tlie  yenng  men  eda- 
c&ted  fit  great  expense  in  tljeee  achoola  rendered  nselefis.  This  state  of  things 
went  on  for  years,  now  and  then  slightly  modified  by  an  experiment  or  two, 
nntil  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1861,  where  by  contrast  we  were  found  to  be 
BO  inferior  id  the  art  of  deeign,  that  the  subject  excited  dne  attention,  and 
reaulted  in  changing  Schools  of  Design  into  Schools  of  pnctical  Art.  The 
new  plan  has  in  view  to  educate  all  classes,  from  the  poorest  to  the  highest, 
and  90  cause  a  discriminating  public  to  make  that  demand  that  can  alone 
cause  a  supply. 

But  the  existing  schools  were  found  to  be  onmbMsome  and  costly,  and 
many  of  the  masters  not  capable  of  teaching  the  modem  improTements  in 
instruction,  hence  it  became  necessary  either  for  them  to  vacate  their  posts, 
or  commence  a  fresh  course  of  sLudy,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 
Many  chose  the  former,  and  to  supply  their  places,  and  to  find  oew  masters 
for  newly  established  schoots,  the  training  class  in  London  was  originated, 
and  an  actlTC  set  of  young  men  prepared  for  t^ing  the  new  appointments. 
Formerly  schools  were  established  with  a  large  grant  of  money,  but  they  now 
receite  only  a  partial  aid,  and  that  only  on  condition  that  the  locality  con- 
tributes a  etill  larger  share,  and  provides  a  proper  building,  &c.  The  sucoess 
of  some  of  these  new  schools  suggested  to  the  London  Board  the  withdrawal  of 
the  annual  grant,  and  the  placing  dl  equally  on  the  so  called  "  self-supporting 
system,"  but  the  old  schools  could  not  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  the 
new  ones,  for  many  had  existing  debts,  and  the  whcde  machinery  was  of  aa 
eipenrire  kind,  except  that  the  instraotion  was  almost  free.  Now  there  is  a 
great  diS^nce  between  a  school  established  in  a  new  locality,  where  its 
novelty  alone  would  rasore  an  appearance  of  success — and  the  raising  the 
rate  of  fees  ^most  douUe  and  treUe  their  former  rate,  such  school  bordeaed 
with  debt,  and  its  management  not  of  the  moat  vigorous  kind.  A.  qnestioa 
almost  arises  why  their  afiiairs  were  not  settlad  before  they  were  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources,  then  the  "  self  supporting  plan  "  would  have  had  a  fair 
trial.  Aa  it  is,  some  are  creeping  on  bnrdeued  with  a  debt  of  comparatively 
few  pounds,  but  yet  sufficient  to  cripple  thar  energies.  In  the  cue  of  York 
the  change  inrolved  extensi'ra  alterations  in  the  school,  which  oausod  a 
rather  heavy  debt,  lESO.  of  which  was  paid  off  last  year  by  means  of  donations, 
and  there  is  a  balance  still  owing.  But  rf  the  useAilneas  of  the  school  Uiere 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  many  a  young  aapirant  after  fame  and  fortune,  has  there 
recMTed  a  lift  on  the  road. 

York  has  always  ranked  high  for  its  art  attainments,  and  the  great  £t^ 
^d  not  disdaim  to  work  side  by  side  with  the  students  in  tile  sehocd, 
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and  Bome  of  lus  studies  still  grace  the  wnlls  of  tho  moster'a  stadio.  The 
present  master,  Mr.  John  Chaiies  Swallov,  was  Ka  old  student  of  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Dengn,  and  then  edacated  in  the  training  class  of  the  Depart- 
ment ;  and  he  at  present  holds  foar  government  oertificatee,  being,  with  one 
exception,  more  than  anj  teacher  in  the  Kingdom.  The  school  posseeses  a 
good  oollection  of  casta  of  ornaments  and  figures  from  the  antique,  and  a 
small  collection  of  illostrated  woriis  on  ornament.  There  are  morning,  aRet- 
noon,  and  erening  classes  hdd  dailj ;  &at  in  the  aflwnoon  is  for  female  stn- 
deuts  exclnsivdiy ;  and  the  coarse  of  study  includes  a  great  varietj  of  subjects. 
The  ediool  is  held  in  a  neat  cot  stone  building  (fonnerly  SL  Peter's  Bcfaool), 
near  the  east  end  of  the  Minster.  The  structure  consiBts  of  a  centre  and  two 
wings  1  tbe  centra  has  an  arcade  of  three  arches,  above  which  are  three 
square-headed  windows ;  and  the  ends  of  the  wings  have  each  a  fine  pointed 
arched  window  of  five  lights.  The  angke  of  the  wings  are  supported  b;  oc- 
tangular pillars  or  tonrets,  and  the  top  <tf  the  whole  front  is  embattled. 

YorkMhir»  Sdiooi  for  A»  Blmd,  Bootham. — This  school  was  instituted  in 
1834,  as  a  memorial  of  WillJUB  Wilberforee,  the  philanthropist — the  im- 
mortal opponent  of  negro  alavesT — who  Tq>reeented  Yorkshire  in  six  succes- 
dre  Parliaments.  On  the  8id  of  October,  183S,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
FsBtiml  GtHKiert  Boom,  York,  attended  by  the  Archbishop,  Lord  Brougham 
(thea  Loi<d  Chancellor),  and  a  iaigo  number  ot  the  nobilitf ,  clergj,  and 
geotiy  of  Yockahire,  to  oonsideT  the  best  means  of  testifying  the  sense  enter- 
tained hj  the  CooDly  of  Uie  merit  and  Berrioes  of  Mr.  Wilbeifbrce  ;  snd  with 
good  judgment  and  taste  tbey  teaoliei  to  found  an  institution  for  the  ednca- 
tion  of  indigent  children  of  both  seaee,  who,  bj  birth  or  accident,  had  been  - 
deprived  of  si^ht ;  su<^  a  memorial  being  oonsidered  more  appropriate  to  one 
whose  life  was  devoted  to  woibs  of  bmevolenoe  and  ntilitj,  than  anj  monn- 
ment,  however  splendid,  in  brass  or  marble.  The  establishment  of  this 
institution,  as  a  WBitrforv^  Mtmorial,  was  the  result  of  that  meeting,  and  in 
tfte  fbDowiDg  year  application  was  made  to  Govsnnent  for  a  lease  of  the 
Hanoc  House,  and  the  grounds  attached  to  it,  which  were  at  once  granted 
tot  niiwty^ine  yean,  at  a  rent  of  £1IS.  per  annum,  and  since  that  time  the 
School  &r  the  Blind  has  been  in  activo  operation.  The  rales  of  this  excellent 
chari^  have  been  in  a  meaeure  reoommeoded  tA  the  EdgioB  Government,  by 
a  ComtnissioB  appointed  to  report  on  the  best  meuis  of  educating  the  Uind ; 
aadinFraneetbeyhaTebeenpaUiflbed,  andreonTedecHaestteiitien.  Under 
its  oKOeUent  mode  of  management  the  echoed  at  Ymk  has  beoome  one  <it  the 
iQOBt  efflcietit  eatafalishmeots  ot  the  kind  in  Europe.  AO  the  pnpils  rficeive 
such  instnotion  iu  some  oteful  branch  (tf  handicraft,  as  may  enable  them  to 
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obtain  a  livelihood,  attention  being  at  the  same  time  paid  to  their  moral  and 
religioos  education  ;  and  those  who  are  sasceptible  of  a.  masical  edaoation, 
are  instmcted  in  that  science ;  several  of  them  have  made  SnfBcient  pn^ren 
to  qualify  them  to  act  as  organists  in  different  Churches.  The  principal  of 
the  mechanical  arte  taaght  are  the  making  of  baskets  and  mats,  knitted  and 
netted  work  of  all  kinds,  and  ornamental  hair-work.  A  variety  of  these 
articles  ia  always  kept  on  hand  for  public  sale.  The  studies  in  which  the 
pupils  have  made  the  most  pn^ress,  have  been  reading,  arithmetic,  geography, 
scripture  histoiy,  &a.  An  apparatus  for  printing  in  raised  letters  has  latelj 
been  obtuned  for  the  institution,  and  a  Museum  for  objects,  that  will  admit 
of  being  handled,  is  in  coarse  of  formation.  The  pupils  are  allowed  to  attend 
at  the  places  of  reUgious  worship  which  their  parents  maj  desire ;  or  which, 
if  adults,  tbej  may  themselves  prefer. 

A  weekly  practice  of  music  is  usually  hdi  in  a  large  room  in  the  institu- 
tion, in  which  there  is  a  good  organ,  on  Thursdays,  at  two  o'clock,  at  which 
the  public  are  admitted  on  the  payment  of  sixpence  each ;  and  so  high  a  state 
of  proficiency  have  the  pupils  attained,  that  in  the  summer  time  the  Com- 
mittee occasionally  take  a  few  of  them  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  whero 
they  give  public  concerts.  The  school  is  supported  principally  by  means  of 
subscription.  Every  pupil  pays  towards  his  maintenance  and  dothing  a  sum 
fixed  by  the  Committee ;  and  the  children  of  wealthier  parents  are  admitted 
to  receive  tuition  on  such  terms  as  may  be  beneficial  to  the  inetitntion.  The 
number  of  pupils  that  can  be  accommodated  in  the  school  is  raxty-five.  lo 
1843  the  very  handsome  bequest  of  £6,000.  was  left  to  this  charity  by  the 
Ute  Dr.  Beckwith,  of  York.  The  Et.  Hon.  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam  is  the  Pre- 
ddentof  the  institution,  and  amongst  the  Vice-Freeideuts  and  Trustees  are  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  Lord  Wenlock. 

The  Building  occupied  by  this  school  was  formerly  called  the  King's 
Manor,  it  having  been  originally  erected  by  Heniy  Vm.    (See  p^e  343.) 

Bliu  Coat  Boyt'  School,  Peaseholme  Green. — This  institution,  which  is  one 
of  the  noblest  of  the  York  charities,  was  established  in  1705,  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City,  for  educating,  clothing,  feeding,  and 
apprenticing  forty  boys ;  the  Corporation  provided  the  outfit  for  the  estab- 
lishment, and  a  fund  for  defraying  the  annual  expenses  was  formed  by  a 
voluntaiy  and  general  subscriptioD  amongst  the  inhabitants,  which  amounted, 
at  the  first  opening  of  the  school,  to  £190.  per  annum ;  but  it  is  now  greatly 
augmented,  and  in  consequence  of  the  ample  funds  of  the  charity  the  oumber 
of  boys  has  been  increased  to  seventy,  and  another  timilar  institution  for  the 
other  sex,  called  the  Grey  Coat  Girk'  School,  has  been  united  to  it    There 
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sre  forty-four  children  in  the  latter  school.  Tho  boys  ore  admitted  at  the 
^e  of  nine  jears,  and  at  the  age  of  foortees  thej  are  bound  apprentices  to 
suitable  trades.  The  annnal  subBoriptions  to  the  charity  are  considerable, 
and  the  real  estates  belonging  to  it  valuable.  About  the  year  18S0,  Thomas 
Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of  Highthome,  late  an  Alderman  of  York,  bequeathed  to  the 
institution  the  mnnificeut  legacy  of  £4,000.  The  building  in  which  the 
boys'  school  is  held  is  known  as  St.  Anthony's  HaU,  and  a  descriptioii  of  it 
will  be  found  at  page  616  of  this  volume,  j 

Qrey  Coat  QirW  School,  Monkgate. — This  school  is  supported  by  the  same 
funds,  and  is  under  the  same  rules  and  regolations,  as  that  of  the  school  just 
noticed.  The  children  are  educated,  fed,  lodged,  and  clothed,  as  well  as 
trained  up  for  domestic  servants ;  and  are  afterwards  placed  out  to  household 
service.  It  appears  that  the  girls'  sohool  was  held  in  a  building  in  Mary- 
gate  till  1784,  when  the  Nt«  of  the  present  edifice  was  purchased,  and  a 
school  house  erected  thereon.  It  is  a  large  commodious  brick  building,  with 
a  fipociouB  area  or  court  in  front. 

SpimUng  School,  St.  Andrewgate. — ^Two  benevolent  ladies  of  York — Mrs. 
Gappe  and  Mrs.  Gray — founded  this  establishment  about  the  year  1783. 
There  was  then  in  York  a  hemp  manufactory,  in  which  several  children  were 
employed,  and  the  object  of  the  foundresses  of  this  school,  was  to  have  those 
children  taught  to  read  and  sew  after  the  business  of  the  manufactot?  was 
over.  This  plan  was  adopted,  but  Uio  evil  examples  of  the  day  destroyed  all 
the  good  impressions  of  evening  instruction ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
remove  them  entirely  from  such  a  nursery  of  vice.  With  this  view  several 
other  ladies  joined  the  original  foundresses,  and  a  school  for  spinning  worsted 
was  soon  established,  in  which  each  girl  received  the  w^es  of  her  labours, 
la  1786  a  knitting  school  was  added,  and  in  1T97  a  second  subscription  was 
proposed  to  supply  the  girls  with  milk  and  breakfast.  The  school  is  still 
supported  by  donations  and  annual  subscriptions ;  but  though  the  original 
name  is  retained,  spinning  is  no  longer  attended  to,  the  children  being  at  the 
present  chiefly  employed  in  sewing  and  knitting.  The  school  is  held  in  two 
good  rooms.  The  number  of  girls  taught  is  sixty,  one  half  being  taught  to 
read  and  knit  in  the  junior  school  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  other  half 
taught  to  read,  write,  and  sew,  in  the  upper  room.  All  the  children  are  in- 
structed gratuitously,  receive  their  breakfasts  daily,  except  on  Sundays,  and 
ore  partiaUy  clothed.  The  charity  is  managed  by  a  Committee  of  ladies,  and 
the  schools  are  conducted  by  two  schoolmistresses. 

Th«  York  Fanale  Friendly  Society,  which  is  m  connexion  with  the  Spin- 
ning School  and  the  York  Grey  Coat  Girls'  Sofaool,  was  instituted  chiefly 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  girls  educated  in  these  sofaools,  Id  the  yen  1788. 
It  consists  of  honor&ry  members  and  general  roerobers,  the  fonnei  bong 
those  who  contribute  six  shilliuga  or  upwards  per  annum,  bnt  receive  do 
benefit  or  advantage  from  thence;  and  the  latter  those  who  ooDtriboteto 
the  funds,  and  ore  entitled  to  its  benefits  in  cases  of  Bickneas,  Ac.  There  is 
also  a  private  fund  fonned  by  the  contributions  of  the  ladies  for  the  further 
relief  of  the  benefitted  members  of  the  Society ;  and  an  annuity  fund  for 
affording  annuities  of  fort;  sbillingB  a  jear  for  life  to  such  benefitted  or  general 
members  as  have  attained  the  age  of  fiftj-five  jears.  The  latter  fond  ooaaata 
of  £1000.,  three  per  cent,  consolidatad  bank  annuities,  which  bos  been  pur^ 
chased  by  means  of  the  subscriptionB  and  donations  of  honorary  members^ 
without  any  aid  from  the  general  members.  The  of&irs  of  the  Society  ore 
managed  by  some  of  the  benevolent  ladies  of  the  Citf. 

Wilton'*  Chanty  SehooU. — These  schools  were  instdtuted  in  connexion  witlt 
an  Hospital  or  Almshouse  for  poor  women,  which  was  founded  and  endowed 
by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Wilson,  a  muden  lady,  in  the  year  1717.  The  txijs'  soho<d 
is  held  in  the  Hospital  in  Walmgate,  adjoining  Foss  Bridge,  and  the  girls' 
school  in  the  Merchants'  Hall,  Fos^ate.  The  number  of  boys  is  fif^,  tbo 
number  of  girls  twenty,  and  both  boys  and  girls  are  educated  and  clothed 
gratnitoosly.  There  are  schools  also  at  Nun-Monkton  and  Bkipwith,  sup- 
ported out  of  the  funds  of  this  charity. 

Industrial  Bagged  School. — This  excellent  institntioi^  DOOnpies  a  portion  of 
the  Old  Workhouse  in  Maiygate,  and  has  for  its  otgeet  to  provide  food, 
clothing,  and  a  Christian  education,  with  industrial  emjdoyment,  for  the 
mendicant  and  destitute  children  of  the  City  of  York.  It  was  established  in 
October,  1847,  by  some  benevolent  individuals,  whose  eSbrts  have  been 
crowned  with  conmderable  success.  It  was  for  some  time  held  in  confined 
apartments  in  the  Bedem.  The  present  buiding  was  purchased  in  1850, 
for  the  sum  of  £566.  About  eighty  children,  of  both  sexes,  on  on  average, 
in  winter,  and  about  half  that  number  in  snmmer,  attend,  and  ore  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  some  industrial  handicraft  All 
the  children  receive  three  meals  daily,  and  a  few  of  them  reside  in  the  school- 
The  children  go  out  to  work  when  required,  and  the  pence  which  they  earn 
are  placed  in  a  Savings'  Bank,  in  their  own  names,  and  with  additions  made 
to  these  sums,  clothes  are  purchased  for  them. 

Dodaworth't  SehooU. — John  Dodsworth,  formerly  an  ironmonger,  founded 
and  endowed  three  achools  for  boys  in  York,  and  one  at  Nether  Poppleton, 
about  the  year  1798.  Those  in  the  City  are  situated  on  Bishophill,  near  the 
Friar's  Wall,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ouse,  and  in  Lawr^ce  Street    The 
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baildinge  are  arranged  bo  as  to  afibrd  rooms  for  the  teachers  to  reside  in,  and 
the  present  annnal  ralue  of  the  endovment  is  £34.  Qb.  ed.  This  sum  is  di- 
vided into  five  parts — £0.  I6s.  6d.  is  pud  to  each  of  the  foar  Bchoolmasters, 
and  a  like  sum  ia  retained  as  a  reparation  fdnd. 

Haughton'a  Charitif  School,  in  Calliei^to,  near  the  Chorch  of  St>  Cruz, 
was  founded  and  endowed  in  1778,  bj'  William  Hangfaton,  for  the  gratnitooB 
edacation  of  twenty  poor  boys  of  the  psrish  of  St  Cmx.  The  endowment 
oonristed  of  £1,800.,  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  certain  annuities, 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  instruction  of  the  aforesaid  number  of  poor  children, 
and  the  Xiord  Uajor  and  Becorder,  in  oonjnnction  with  the  minieter,  church- 
wudens,  and  oTerseers  of  the  pariah  of  St.  Crux,  were  appointed  trusteea. 
Up  to  the  year  1338  the  boys  were  taught  aimply  to  read,  bat  in  that  year, 
the  parishioners  and  other  friends  of  education  in  the  City  made  an  actJTO 
effort,  and  the  school  was  thrown  open  to  a  larger  number  of  scholars,  and  a 
good  commercial  education  was  secured  for  them.  There  are  now  forty  boys 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  this  charity,  and  the  schoolmaster's  salary  is 
£180.  per  annum. 

NATiONiLL  Schools. — These  schools  were  first  established  in  1819,  and 
are  under  the  management  of  a  snb-committoe  of  the  York  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education. 

The  Manor  Central  National  School,  for  boys  and  infants,  oocapies  part  of 
the  old  Manor  Palace,  a  description  of  which  is  given  at  page  848  of  this 
volume.  The  lai^e  school  room  is  the  reputed  Banqueting  Hall  of  the 
Palace.    It  was  subsequently  convnted  into  an  Assembly  Boom. 

The  Aldmark  National  School,  for  giils  and  infants,  is  held  in  the  Merchant 
Tailors'  Hall,  Aldwark.  A  description  of  this  building  will  be  found  at  a 
subsequent  page. 

The  Wabngate  National  School,  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  is  held  in  a 
large  commodious  brick  building,  erected  about  fifterai  years  ago,  in  Specula- 
tion Street,  Walmgate. 

The  MiddegtUe  National  Sdtool,  for  boys,  in  Queen  Street,  without  MicUe- 
gato  Bar,  is  a  large  airy  brick  erection. 

The  iiiddtgate  National  School,  for  ffxla  and  infants,  is  a  very  neat 
EUzabethan  structure  in  red  brick,  with  cut  stone  dressings,  situated  imme- 
diately outmde  Micklegste  Bar.  It  was  erected  by  subscription  in  1863,  and 
as  iar  as  r^srds  the  structure,  fitting  up,  £c.,  is  quito  a  model  sohooL 
The  front  presents  a  centre  and  two  gables,  and  the  interior  consists  of  two 
fine  rooms,  with  open  roofs,  and  a  class  room.  This  school,  and  that  tot 
boys  in  Queen  Street,  are  district  s(diools  for  all  the  parishes  in  the  Ci^  oa 
A  F 
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the  soatfa  nda  of  the  Oase.  About  1,500  children  attend  die  National 
Schools  of  the  Citj. 

British  Schools. — The  Hopa  Street  Boys'  School,  irhich  is  conducted  on 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  system,  is  open  to  children  of  ill  religions 
deaominatioos,  and  is  under  the  mansgement  of  a  Committee,  chieflj  oom- 
posed  of  members  of  the  Societj  of  Friends.  The  school  is  partly  sopported 
hj  subscription,  and  about  S90  boys  receive  the  elements  of  a  useful  English 
educadon.  It  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus,  such  as  a  fine  globe,  a  magio 
lantern,  air  pumps,  &c.  The  working  of  the  electric  telegraph  is  taught 
here ;  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  supply  the  echool  with  instmrnents, 
and  the  school  supplies  that  company  with  clerks.  The  school  room,  which 
was  thoroughly  repaired  and  re-arranged  in  1653,  is  very  spacious,  well 
lighted  and  rentilsted,  sod  forms  one  of  the  best  public  school  rooms  in  Yoifc. 
There  is  an  excellent  class  room,  and  there  is  a  good  play-ground  in  front  of 
the  building. 

The  BritiA  Sclutol,  for  girls,  is  in  Jail  Lane,  BishophiU,  and  is  conducted 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  Hope  Street  School. 

The  Bilton  Street  School,  for  boys,  was  founded  in  April,  1833,  by  the  Rev. 
Jocelyn  Willy,  by  whom  it  is  chiefly  supported.  It  is  intended  for  the 
children  of  the  district  of  Layerthorpe,  and  is  conducted  on  the  British 
School  system.  Abont  160  ohildren  attend.  The  school  room  measures  60 
feet  by  30  feet ;  is  fine  and  airy ;  and  there  is  a  good  class  room. 

The  Chwch  of  EnghxHd  SehooU  in  Bishopgate  Street  were  erected  in  1838, 
and  are  pcutly  supported  by  subscription.  They  aro  day  schools  for  girls 
only,  but  on  Sunday  both  sexes  attend.  The  average  number  of  ohildren  in 
daily  attendance  is  i^ut  300.  The  school  premises  are  very  commodious, 
and  consist  of  two  fine  school  rooms,  and  four  class  rooms. 

There  is  a  neat  Church  of  Englaad  Swida^  School  in  LajerUiorpe,  which 
was  erected  in  1848 ;  and  there  are  Bcfaools  for  girls  and  infants  in  Cole 
Street,  Groves ;  and  an  Infata  School  in  Speculation  Street,  Wolmgate. 

An  iTiJant  School,  in  Friargate,  is  endowed  with  £2.  per  annum  from 
"  Baker's  Gift,"  for  which  some  six  poor  girls  are  tanght  fioe. 

Webu:tan  Schools. — These  schools,  which  are  partly  supported  by  mh- 
saripticns,  are  laige  and  well  attended,  and  their  management  is  oondueted 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Wesleyan  Society. 

The  AlbuM  Street  S<Aool,  for  boys,  is  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  AlbM» 
Chapel,  in  Skeldergate.  About  seventy  boys  attend  daily,  and  a  Sunday 
sobocd  for  girls  is  held  in  the  upper  room  of  the  same  bnUdiog,  at  which 
about  sixty  girls  attend.    This  school-room,  facwever,  was  dispoeed  of  ahmg 
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with  Albion  Chapel,  and  the  ohildren  will  efaortl;  be  removed  to  more  com- 
modious premises  now  in  course  of  erection,  adjoining  Wosle;  Chapel.  The 
Weslejans  have  a  Sunday  School  in  Wesley  Place,  near  Fossgate;  it  is  a 
large  brick  building  two  stori^  high. 

A  Wedeyan  Schcxd  for  bojs,  girls,  and  infants,  is  held  in  the  building  com- 
monly called  St  George's  Chapel,  near  Walmgate,  which  was  erected  in 
1836,  but  which  has  been  used  as  a  school  room  since  the  erection  of  the 
Contanai;  Chapel,  in  St.  SsTiourgate.  This  school  is  conducted  on  tho 
Glasgow  training  system,  and  the  average  number  of  children  in  attendance 
is  about  150. 

The  Primitive  Metkodiat  SwuLiy  School  is  held  on  the  ground  floor  of  their 
spacious  Chapel  in  Little  Stoaegate.     About  100  children  attend. 

The  Boyt'  School  in  oonneiion  with  the  IndependenU,  is  held  in  St-  Saviour- 
gate,  at  which  the  aTerage  number  of  children  in  attendance  is  about  140 ; 
and  the  Day  and  Sunday  School/or  Qirli  is  held  on  the  ground  fioor  of  the 
Salem  Chapel,  at  which  about  100  children  attend  daily. 

Cathouo  Schools. — St.  Qeorge't  Schools,  for  both  sexes,  are  situated  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  St.  George,  in  George  Street  They 
occupy  a  handsome  red  brick  building,  with  cut  stone  dreBsings,  in  the  Tudor 
style  of  architecture,  erected  a  &w  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  about  £3,000. 

0*er  400  children  are  educated  in  these  schools,  which  consist  of  a  school 
for  boys  and  girls,  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  collections  in  the 
Church,  and  the  children's  pence;  and  a  Charity  School,  for  both  seies,  in 
which  the  children  are  taught  free.  About  160  children  attend  the  latter 
school,  most  of  whom  are  portly  fed,  and  some  are  clothed,  by  the  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  The  school  rooms  for  the  boys  and  girls  are  each  70 
feet  bug,  25  feet  wide,  and  13i  feet  high,  but  the  lower  or  charity  school 
room  is  a  few  feet  shorter,  a  porUon  of  it  being  occupied  by  a  kitchen  for 
cooking  food  for  the  charity  children.  The  boys  are  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  head  master,  aided  by  an  assistant,  and  some  pupil  teachers ;  and 
the  female  department  is  conducted  by  the  rehgious  ladies  of  St.  Mary's 
Convent,  York,  who,  is  conformity  to  their  vocation,  devote  their  time  and 
talents  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor  and  ignorant. 

The  Convent  Schools  consist  of  a  school  for  girls  of  the  middle  class,  and  a 
poor  school  for  infants,  and  both  are  well  attended.  The  schools  adjoin  the 
Convent,  without  Micklegate  Bar,  and  the  children  are  taught  by  the  Nuns. 
The  building  of  the  schools  is  in  the  Italian  style,  the  front  exhibits  four 
large  pilasters  supporting  a  pediment,  which  is  surmonnted  by  a  plain  cross. 

The  schools  in  Yorii  under  Government  inspectioD,  and  receiving  Govern- 
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meot  aid,  are  the  York  and  Ripon  TrainiDg  Schools  for  SohoolmBsters  and 
SobooLmistresBee,  the  Yeoman  School,  all  the  National  Schoob,  the  Hope 
Street  and  Biltoo  Street  Schools,  St.  George's  Catholic  Schools,  the  Charch 
of  England  Schools,  Bishophill,  and  the  Wesleyan  Day  Schools. 

According  to  the  OoTemment  Report  of  the  Censna  for  1861,  there  were 
then  in  the  City  of  Yoric  94  day  schools  (41  public,  and  53  private),  in  which 
5,784  children,  tIz.,  3,956  males,  and  S,838  females,  were  being  edacated. 
The  nnmber  of  pnpils  attending  the  41  public  day  eehools  was  4,415,  tie., 
S,409  males,  and  S,018  females;  and  the  nombor  in  the  68  private  day 
schools  was  1,869,  liz.,  5C4  males,  and  815  females.  The  population  of  the 
City  within  the  municipal  hmits  being  at  the  same  time  36,803,  it  will  be 
seen  that  about  ono'^th  of  the  population  of  York  were  then  receiving  a 
school  education — a  proportjoo  which  is  larger  than  that  of  most  other  towns 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Sdndat  Schools. — In  1786,  and  shortly  after  Raikes  had  eetabUshed  his 
Snnday  Schools  at  Gloucester,  the  York  Sunday  School  Socie^  was  formed, 
and  these  valuable  institutions  do  not  appear  to  have  existed  here  previous  to 
•that  period. 

The  Church  of  England  Sunday  School*,  for  bot/i,  are  held  in  the  Uerchants* 
Hall,  Fosagato;  Willey's  School,  Hilton  Street;  Bishopgate  Street;  and  at 
the  National  School,  Queen  Street;  and  those  for  girli  at  Bishopgate  Street, 
Layerthorpe,  St  Andrewgate,  Cole  Street,  and  at  the  National  School, 
Micklegate  Bar.  The  Chnrch  of  England  School  Committee  have  a  Library 
and  Reading  Boom  for  the  use  of  the  teachers. 

The  Society  of  Friends  hold  their  Sanday  School  in  the  Hope  Street  Schod. 

The  Sunday  schools  belonging  tc  the  other  denominations  are  held  in  the 
day  schools  in  connexion  with  them,  or  in  the  school  rooms  attached  to  their 
respective  Chapels. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Census  for  18G1,  we  learn  that  the  number  of 
Sanday  Schools  in  York  at  that  period  was  S6,  and  the  number  of  children 
attending  them  was  3,973,  viz.,  S,043  males,  and  1,939  females.  Of  these 
SO  scbo<Js,  fifteen  were  supported  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  nnm- 
ber attending  them  was  1,008 ;  two  by  the  Independents,  and  the  nnmber  in 
attendance  was  734 ;  three  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  the  number 
was  803 ;  one  by  the  Wesleyan  Reformers,  the  number  of  children  being  310; 
one  by  the  Wesleyan  Association,  containing  7S ;  one  by  the  Primitive  Iile- 
thodista,  widi  37  children ;  one  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  135  children ; 
and  two  by  the  Catholics,  containing  396  children. 

In  Drake's  Eboraoum  is  the  wpj  of  a  petition,  which  was  presented  to 
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Parliament  in  1069,  from  the  gentry  residing  in  the  northern  counties,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  UniTorsitj  at  York,  but  no  record  has  come  down  to 
ns  respecting  the  reception  it  met  with. 

HOSPITALS  OR  ALMSHOUSES.— Jj'ar's  iw  St.  Mauriet'a  Uo»piud, 
Monkgate,  was  founded  bj  Alderman  Thomas  Agar,  by  will  dated  May  7th, 
1631,  for  pix  poor  widows,  each  of  whom  receives  £9.  IGa.  4d.  per  annum, 
from  the  endowment.  The  building  con^sts  of  two  small  cottages,  contain- 
ing six  tenements,  which  are  occapied  by  the  poor  recipients  of  the  charity. 

Bantow'a  Hospital,  Blossom  Street. — It  is  not  known  that  there  are  any 
writii^s  relating  to  these  Almshouses,  but  there  is  a  tradition  that  two  maiden 
NBters  of  the  name  of  Bantow,  who  resided  in  York,  founded  them.  They 
condst  of  two  ricketty  old  cottages,  which  are  inhabited  by  six  poor  aged 
persons,  each  of  whom  receives  a  sum  nerer  exceeding  £3,  per  annum,  bot 
often  much  less,  and  sometimes  nothing.  This  money  is  chiefly  derived 
from  the  rente  of  some  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  charity. 

St.  Catherau's  Hotpital,  Holdgate  Lane,  for  four  poor  widows.  This  Alms- 
house was  founded  previous  to  the  Beformation,  on  the  road  side  near  the 
Mount,  as  a  house  of  entertainment  for  poor  travellers  or  pilgrims  who  could 
not  pay  for  lodgings  in  the  City.  In  Drake's  time  the  edifice  was  kept  up 
and  repured  at  the  City's  expense.  The  income  of  the  charity  was  alimented 
by  Mrs.  Frances  Nicholson,  a  widow,  of  York,  who,  by  deeds  dated  the  Tth 
and  8tb  of  June,  1T09,  bequeathed  to  certain  trustees  the  rent  of  a-piece  of 
land  in  Beggai^te  Lane  (now  Nunnery  Lane),  for  the  support  of  four  ancient 
widows  in  St  Catherine's  HospitaL  It  was  likewise  increased  by  the  dona- 
tions of  the  late  Mr.  Luntley,  a  glover  in  Blake  Street ;  Mr.  Hartley,  a  glover 
in  Mickl^^te;  and  Mr.  Yates,  a  linen  draper  in  High  Onsegate.  In  ad- 
dition, the  late  Countess  of  Conyngham  bequeathed  £10.  per  annum  to  the 
four  aged  women  here.  The  present  annual  income  of  each  inmate  of  the 
Hospital  is  about  £16.  The  old  house  on  the  Mount  was  sold  a  few  years 
ago,  and  the  present  neat  and  comfortable  building  erected,  in  which  each 
poor  woman  has  two  small  rooms.  A  similar  Spittal  (a  contraction  for  Hos- 
pital) to  this,  dedicated  to  St  Loy,  was  built  in  Catholic  times,  on  the  east 
side  of  Monk  Bridge,  but  not  a  vest^e  of  it  now  remains. 

CoUon't  HogpUal,  Bougier  Street,  Tanner  Row,  was  founded  by  Thomas 
Colton,  by  deed  dated  Febrnaiy  11, 1717,  and  augmented  by  his  will  dated 
17Q0,  for  eight  poor  women,  who  each  receive  about  £6.  per  annum.  The 
buildings  consist  of  cottages  containing  eight  mean  tenemente. 

Harriton't  HotpHal,  Penley  Grove  Street,  is  a  neat  stone  building,  in  the 
Tudor  style,  with  a  Chapel  in  the  centre,  erected  in  164S-6.    It  was  founded 
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b;  Mr.  Harrison,  for  eight  poor  womeD  of  reduced  GircamstaiiceB,  oftoli  of 
vbom  leceives  £30.  per  aTtnum. 

HeviUy't  Hospital,  St.  Savioui^ate.  was  founded  and  endowed  bj  Lad; 
Hewley,  relict  of  Sir  John  Hewlej,  of  tbe  City  of  York,  KnL,  in  the  year  1700, 
for  ten  poor  persona.  The  trusteeship  of  the  Hospital  having,  in  time,  bllrai 
into  the  hands  of  persons  professing  Unitaricin  doctrines,  who  sought  for 
olgects  of  the  charity  amongst  the  poor  of  their  own  sect,  the  orthodox  parl^ 
threw  it  into  Cbauceiy,  where  it  continned  for  twenty  yean,  and  was  at 
length  decided  by  Lord  Cottenbam,  that  the  charity  belonged  exclusivelj  to 
the  Independents,  Baptists,  and  English  Presbyterians,  and  under  the  decree, 
which  is  dated  January,  1849,  the  charity  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  tnistees 
belonging  to  tbeee  denominations.  The  original  Hospital  was  a  brick  building 
situated  in  Tanner  row,  but  its  site  having  been  sold  to  the  Railway  Com- 
pany, the  present  handsome  row  of  ten  cottages  and  a  small  Chapel,  all  of  cat 
stone,  was  erected  in  1840,  under  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  on  the 
site  of  the  residence  of  the  foondress,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  her  grave  in 
the  chancel  of  the  Church  of  St.  Saviour.  In  front  of  the  building,  ^oing 
the  street,  are  the  arms  of  the  donor,  with  on  inscription,  carved  in  stone. 
Originally  the  annual  stipend  was  only  £6.  per  ann.,  but  the  property  with 
which  the  charity  is  endowed  having  increased  in  value,  each  of  the  ten  poor 
inmates  now  receive  SOs.  per  month,  besides  a  cott^e  containing  two  room* 
and  a  kitchen.     Prayers  are  read  in  the  Chapel  ever;  morning  by  a  layman. 

Besides  fbundii^  the  Hospital,  Lad;  Hewley*  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  in 
1768,  the  sum  of  £1,000.,  tbe  profits  arising  therefrom  to  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  children  of  the  poor  to  read  and  write. 

Ittffram'i  Hospital,  Bootham.— Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  Knt,  a  senior  Alder- 
man of  York,*  founded  and  endowed  this  Hospital  in  1640,  for  ten  poor 
women.  Drake  says,  that  by  bis  will  "be  appointed  lands  of  the  yearly 
value  of  fifty  pounds  to  be  insured  to  the  Hospital  which  he  hod  lately  built 
for  the  maintenance  of  ten  poor  widows."  Tbe  buildings  comprise  ten  cot- 
tages of  two  rooms  each,  built  of  brick  with  stone  dressings,  having  in  the 
centre  a  square  tower  of  antique  appearance,  containing  the  Chapel  and 

•  I^d;  Hewl«y,  or  "  Dame  Samh  Hewla;,"  as  ebe  is  ttjled,  nhosa  maiden  name  wu 
TTdridgs,  when  »  spinster  iraa  a  Ward  in  Chanoerj,  and  it  is  Mud  that  she  eloped  with 
Mr.,  aiterwards  Sir  John,  Henley  npon  a  matrimonial  eipedition,  she  riding  before  and 
he  behind,  on  the  same  horse,  tliinking  tliareby  to  protect  him  tram  the  emenre  of  Uie 
Lord  Chancellor,  bj  alleging  that  she  ran  airay  with  him,  and  not  he  with  her. 

•  Sir  Arthur  Ingram  resided  in  a  flue  house  in  Fetergat?,  near  the  MioEter,  which 
was  oconined  bj  Charlei  I.  dnring  his  stajr  in  lork  in  1043.    <Se«  page  924). 
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apartments  for  the  master  or  reader.  The  entrance  to  this  tower  is  a  cnrions 
stone  Norman  arched  doorvay,  apparently  some  part  of  a  Church  or  monastic 
foundation,  irhich  waa  probabij  remored  here  when  the  Hospital  was  founded. 
Each  of  the  poor  inmates  of  this  Hospital  receive  £5.  per  ann.,  and  clothing 
materials,  once  in  ttro  years,  of  the  value  of  £1.  6s.  The  endowment  also  pro- 
Tidei  twenty  nobles  for  "  an  honest  able  man  to  read  prayers  in  the  Chapel," 
payable  out  of  certain  lands  at  Sheriff  Button;  in  pursuance  of  which  £6. 
ISs.  4d.  per  ann.,  is  paid  to  the  master,  who  reads  the  prayers  three  times 
a  week.  The  crest  of  the  family  of  the  founder  is  a  cock,  ooe  of  which, 
of  silver  gilt,  is  the  badge  of  the  poor  women,  and  is  transferred  to  eveiy 
.  enccessive  inmate. 

if tuon't  Hospital,  Colltei^te,  was  founded  by  Margaret  Mason  (widow  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Mason,  who  served  the  oCBce  of  Sheriff  of  York  in  1701),  for 
tax  poor  women.  Mrs.  Mason's  will  is  dated  June  5th,  1733,  and  the  ori- 
ginal endowment  was  SOa.  per  annum  to  each  of  the  poor  inmates,  to  be  paid 
ont  of  the  rental  of  certain  property  in  Fossgate.  The  poor  widows  receive 
that  anm,  as  well  as  £2.  10s.  per  annum  from  the  Countess  of  Conyngham's 
charity.     The  almsbouse  is  small,  but  each  inmate  has  one  room. 

Maiton  Disu,  or  Hoiue  of  Ood,  Walmgate. — The  foundation  of  this  Alms- 
house is  ascribed  to  the  Company  of  Cordwainers,  but  much  uncertainty  exists 
respecting  the  period  of  its  erection.  The  Cordwainers  certainly  maintained 
it  till  the  dissolution  of  the  fraternity  in  1808,  when  its  entire  patronage, 
with  its  writings,  Ac,  were  transferred  to  Mr.  Hornby,  one  of  the  principal 
members;  who,  finding  the  bnilding  in  a  veiy  ruinous  state,  took  the  whole 
down,  and  generously  rebuilt  it,  in  1811,  st  hia  own  expense;  and  it  is  now 
in  the  patronage  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Hornby,  son  of  that  gentleman.  The 
buildings  consist  of  five  cotti^ee,  yet  occupied  by  aged  and  decayed  shoe- 
m^ers,  who  pay  a  few  pence  per  annum  as  an  acknowledged  grant  to  the 
patron.  On  the  top  of  the  bnilding  is  a  cupola,  with  a  bell,  which,  before 
the  Company  was  dissolved,  was  always  tolled  on  the  death  of  any  of  its 
members.  Divine  Service  waa  also  performed  in  the  Almshouse  occasionally, 
at  which  the  members  were  obliged  to  attend;  and  &om  this  sonrce  may  be 
traced  the  origin  of  its  name.    There  is  no  endowment. 

Mid4Uton'»  Hotpittd,  Skeldergate. — This  is  a  monument  of  the  piety  aod 
benevolence  of  Dame  Ann  Middleton,  who,  by  will  dated  Anguet  34tb,  1655, 
left  £3,000.  for  building  and  endowing  it  for  twenty  widows  of  poor  freemen 
of  the  City  of  York.  The  widows  now  receive  each  £8.  per  annum,  £3.  of 
whioh  is  from  the  original  endowment ;  £3.  from  the  Countess  of  Conyngham'g 
diarity ;  and  £3.  from  the  late  Dr.  Beckwith's  charity.    The  Htrapila],  which 
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was  rebuilt  bf  the  tnisteea  (the  Corporation  of  York),  in  1899,  is  a  neat  brick 
erection,  two  stories  high,  in  vhich  each  inmate  has  one  good  room.  Over 
the  entrance  is  a  niche  containing  a  fall-length  statae  of  Uie  foundress. 

Merchant  Tailon'  Hotpital,  AJdwark. — There  vas  an  ancient  Guild  or 
Almshouse  near  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall,  instituted  "  for  the  Honour  of 
Ood  and  St.  John  Baptist,"  hj  a  patent,  bearing  date  the  Slat  of  Henry  VT. 
(14S3),  for  poor  members  of  the  tailors'  fraternity,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1730. 
This  Hospital  consists  of  fire  small  cottages,  which  are  still  occupied  hj  poor 
brothers  of  the  firatemity,  or  their  widows,  who  receive  each  £10.  per  aiuintn. 

Oli  Maidt'  Hotpital,  Bootiiam. — The  institation,  which,  as  Mr.  Baioes 
£BcetiouBly  remarks,  "  few  ladies  in  the  earij  part  of  life  would  claim  as  tb«r 
inheritance,"  was  foandod  bj  Mrs.  Mary  Wandesfbrd,  of  the  City  of  York, 
spinster,  who  by  will,  dated  the  4tb  of  November,  1796,  bequeathed  an  estate 
at  Biompton-upon-Swalo,  near  Richmond,  with  a  mortgage  of  £1,S00.  and 
£1,900.  South  Sea  Stock,  in  trust,  for  the  purchase  and  endowment  of  a  con- 
venient habitation,  "for  the  use  and  benefit  of  ten  poor  gentlewomen,  who 
were  never  married,"  members  of  the  Established  Church,  who  shall  ntire 
from  the  hurry  and  noise  of  the  world  into  "  a  religious  house,  or  protestant 
retirement,"  with  £10.  per  annum  to  a  reader.  Lord  Castlecomer,  the  heir 
at  law  to  the  foundress  of  this  Hospital,  being  a  minor  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  his  guardian,  opposed  the  will;  but  it  was 
ultimately  confirmed  in  1739  by  a  decree  in  Chancery.  Immediately  on  this 
decidoD,  a  piece  of  ground,  containing  about  an  acre,  was  purchased,  and 
the  present  neat  brick  building  soon  erected,  and  was  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  inmates  at  the  commencement  of  1743.  The  maiden  testator 
does  not  in  her  will  fix  at  what  time  of  life  ladies  might  become  candidates 
for  this  charity,  but  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  just  mentioned,  has 
fixed  the  age  at  fifty  years.  The  Hospital,  which  is  two  stories  high,  has  in 
front  of  it  a  grass  plot,  bounded  by  a  brick  waU ;  and  behind  is  a  good  sized 
garden.  In  the  centre  of  the  building,  which  riaes  to  a  pediment,  is  a  vacant 
niche,  probably  intended  for  a  statue  of  the  foundress.  Each  inmate  faas  two 
rooma,  and  there  is  a  small  Chapel  on  the  second  floor,  against  the  walls  of 
which  are  hung  on  oil  painting  of  the  foundress,  taken  when  she  was  young, 
and  tables  of  b^iefiacdonB  since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital.  Prayers  are 
read  in  the  Chapel,  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Hospital,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays.  The  Archbishop  for  the  time  being  and  four  other  persons  are 
trustees.    Each  inmate  receives  a  stipend  of  about  £99.  per  annum. 

8t.  Thonuu't  Ho^nttU,  without  Micklegate  Bar.— This  is  an  ancient  stone 
building,  which  before  the  Refonuation  belonged  to  a  reli^ous  society,  called, 
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the  York  Guild  of  Corpus  Chriati,  and  was  devoted  to  the  relief  of  poor  and 
wearj  pilgrims  viBiting  the  City.  The  fraternity  of  Corpus  ChristJ,*  which 
nas  iacorporated  by  letters  patent  in  the  37th  of  Henrj  VL  (1469),  was  in- 
stituted for  a  Master  and  six  priests,  who  vere  termed  the  Keepers  of  the 
Guild,  and  who  were  (^pointed  annDall7  by  the  brotherhood.  An  old  record 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  says,  "  they  were  bound  te  keep  a  solemn  procession, 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  being  in  a  shrine,  borne  in  the  same  through  the  City 
of  York  yearly,  the  Friday  after  Corpus  Christi  day,  and  the  day  after  to  have 
a  solemn  mass  and  dirge,  to  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
living,  and  the  eternal  repose  of  the  souls  departed ;  and  to  keep  yearly  ten 
poor  folks,  having  every  one  of  them  towards  their  living  yearly  £3.  6s.  Bd. 
And  further,  they  do  find  eight  beds  fbr  poor  people,  being  strangers,  and  one 
poor  woman,  to  keep  the  said  beds  by  the  year  13b.  4d."  This  guild  was 
supported  chiefly  by  the  annual  contribution  collected  as  the  above-mentioned 
procession  passed  along. 

From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Re- 
formation, certain  plays  or  pageants  were  exhibited  in  York,  and  in  most  of 
the  towns  in  the  Kingdom,  during  the  octave  of  the  festival  of  Corpus 
Christi — the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday — and  thence  were  called  Corpus 
ChritU  Playa.  Dramatic  poetry  in  this  and  meat  other  nations  of  Europe 
owes  its  origin,  or  at  least  ite  revival,  to  the  shows  which  were  usually  ex- 
hibited on  the  more  solemn  festivals.  "At  these  times,"  according  to  Dr. 
Percy,  "they  were  wont  to  represent  in  the  Churches  the  lives  and  miracles 
of  the  Sainte,  or  some  of  the  more  important  stories  of  Scripture ;  and  as  the 
most  mysterious  subjects  were  frequently  chosen,  such  as  the  Incarnation, 
Passion,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ,  &o.,  these  exhibitions  acquired  the 
general  name  of  Mysteries. "f  The  "  Mysteries"  were  chiefly  performed  on 
temporary  scafiblds,  ornamented  with  tepestry,  and  erected  in  the  Church- 
yards ;!  but  the  Carpus  Christi  Plays  were  exhibited  on  portable  stages  for 
the  several  scenes,  placed  on  wheels,  and  drawn  to  the  principal  parte  of  the 
town  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  spectators.  The  several  trading 
companies  in  the  Cities  and  towns  appear  not  only  to  have  contributed  to- 
wards the  production  of  these  pageante,  but  the  subjecU  for  representation 
were  distributed  amongst  Uiem,  and  each  company  was  compelled  to  furnish 

•  A  uotioe  of  tliia  fnit«nu(f  occora  in  1391,  in  theBegtstcrofFoiuitauiB  Abbey, 
t  Relq.  ofAnLEng.  Poetry,  vol-i,  p.  ISO. 
J  Sacred  Playo,  representing  tbe  miracles  and  Bufferings  of  Christ,  appear  to  Lave 
been  no  novel^  in  the  reign  of  Hemy  n. 
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t,  stage,  together  with  actors,  eceneiy,  dresses,  &c.,  for  the  Qzhibitioii  of  the 
same.  THds,  for  example,  the  Tylers  were  obliged  to  repreuDt  "  the  faUinge 
of  Lucifer;"  the  Saddlers,  "the  makeiiig  of  the  worlde;"  the  Bopera,  "the 
brckinge  of  the  Commaudmeuts  of  God ;  the  Shoemakers,  "  the  Childer  of 
Ysrftell;  the  Smiths,  "the  Aecension ;"  the  Wrights,  "the  ResurrectioD ;" 
the  Priests, "  the  Coronation  of  Our  Lady ;"  the  Merchants, "  Domesday;"  Ac.« 

The  Corpus  Christi  plays  at  York  were  first  performed  in  front  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  guild ;  then  oear  the  great  gates  of  the  Friory  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  in  MLcklegate ;  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  Cathedral,  in  the  yard 
of  which  they  probably  exliibited;  they  then  passed  on  to  St  Leonard's 
Hospital.  Mr.  Robert  Davies  obaerTed  that  such  was  the  interest  then  felt  in 
the  dramatic  art  at  York,  that  the  whole  of  a  midsummer  day,  "  from  mom 
till  dewy  eve,"  did  the  citizens  continue  to  witness  the  representations  of  the 
actors.  The  same  exceUent  authority  told  as  that  only  one  of  these  plays 
has  been  published,  viz : — "  The  Mystery  of  the  Incredulity  of  St  Thomas." 
The  original  MS.  volume  of  the  sacred  dramas  enacted  at  Y'ork,  he  said,  is 
in  e;(istence,  but  no  one  knows  where;  once  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Fairfax  family,  then  in  that  of  Dr.  Tboresby ;  afterwards  it  was  purchased 
by  Horace  Walpole,  who  gave  £253.  for  it  At  his  sale  it  was  bought  by  a 
Mr.  Bright,  and  at  the  disposal  of  his  effects,  it  was  purchased  for  an  un- 
known gentleman,  for  £305.,  the  bid  on  the  part  of  the  British  Museum 
being  £300.  Mr.  Davies  inspected  the  MS.  shortly  before  its  sale,  when 
it  was  in  good  condition,  and  contained  about  fifty  mysteries.  We  most 
hcartUy  unite  with  Mr.  Davies  in  hoping  that  the  wealthy  unknown  may 
publish  the  work,  that  the  citizens  of  modem  York  may  aee  the  dramatic 
writings  which  delighted  their  ancestors.-f 

In  the  third  of  Edward  VI.,  the  Lord  IVfayor  of  York  for  the  time  being 
was  appointed  !Mastei  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  under  the  express  con- 
dition that  "the  poor  folks  and  beds  were  to  be  maintained,  found,  and 
used,  in  the  Hospital  as  before-time."  Accordingly,  September  29th,  1683, 
an  Order  of  Council  was  made,  authorizing  the  Recorder,  two  Aldermen,  and 
proper  officers,  to  proceed  to  Stainforth  Bridge  and  Buttercramb,  to  "take 
possession  of  the  lands  there  belonging  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  parcel 
of  the  late  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi."  At  that  period  the  buildings  of  the 
Hospital  comprised  at  the  first  entrance  a  Chr^l,  on  each  side  of  which 

•  landsdawn  USS. 
t  "  An  Antiquarian  W«]k  through  York'' — a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Torb  Instita- 
tion,  in  the  month  of  December,  IRM,  by  Robart  Davies,  Esq.,  F.S^. 
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was  a  spacions  hail,  coDtaioiDg  several  fire-places  and  requisite  furnituro  for 
the  brethren,  who  there  assembled  in  common.  Above  were  dormitories  for 
tnenty-foar  poor  people,  and  behind  the  Hospital  other  requisite  couvcnicnces. 
The  roof  of  the  building  irae  covered  with  lead,  and  over  it  hung  a  prajer 
bell.  This  Hospitid  gradually  declined  in  importance,  till  in  1GH3  tre  find  it 
inhabited  by  ten  poor  widows,  who  were  allowed  to  solicit  alma  four  days  in 
the  year.  In  1787  it  underwent  considerably  alterations ;  the  back  part  of 
the  building  was  completely  taken  down,  the  Chapel  was  removed,  and  the 
hoase  reduced  to  six  apartments  on  the  ground  floor,  and  six  more  over  them, 
each  room  being  occupied  by  one  ^ed  poor  woman,  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor ;  and  thus  was  the  inmates  increased  from  ten  to  twelve,  which  is  the 
Dumber  at  the  present  time.  Tbe  expenses  of  the  alterations  were  defrayed 
by  tbe  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  prayer  hell,  the  lead  which  covered 
the  old  Hospital,  &c.  The  system  of  mendicity  was  continued  till  January, 
1791,  when  Mr.  Luntley,  a  glover  in  Blake  Street,  dying,  bequeathed, 
amongst  other  charitable  donations,  the  sum  of  £1,000.,  the  interest  of  which 
was  to  be  regulariy  paid  to  the  poor  of  this  institution ;  and  begging  was 
then  discontinued.  Lady  Conyngham  augmented  the  income  of  the  Hospital 
by  leaving  £25.  per  annum,  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  tho  poor  innmtes. 
The  poor  women  now  receive  altogether  £10.  per  annum. 

Thompton't  HotpUfd,  Castlegate. — Founded  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  of 
Middlethorpo,  "  sometimes  Lord  Mayor  of  this  City,  and  Damo  Anne,  his 
wife,  for  the  relief  of  sii  poor  men,"  in  the  year  1700,  The  Hospital  is  a 
seat  building,  and  each  of  the  six  inmates  now  receive  £13.  10s.  per  annum. 
In  selecting  deserving  objects  for  this  charity,  preference  is  given  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Castlegate. 

Trinity  Hotpital,  Merchants'  Hall,  Fossgate. — John  do  Bowchff,  or  Raw- 
diffe,  founded  an  Hospital  here  in  1373,  which  was  dedicated  to  our  Divine 
Lord  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  was  commonly  termed  Trinity  Hospital. 
The  foonder  bad  letters  patent  from  Richard  II.,  dated  ut  tupra,  to  purchase 
lands  worth  £10.  per  ann.  for  the  support  of  a  priest  or  master,  and  for  the 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  same.  The  priest  was  to  pray  for  tho  said  King, 
the  founder,  and  all  Christian  souls ;  also  to  pay  weekly  to  each  of  tho  thirteen 
poor  people,  and  two  poor  scholars,  constantly  residing  in  the  Hospital,  four- 
pence  of  silver.  The  founder  purchased  only  one  house  and  QOs.  rent,  and 
no  other  person  having  augmented  the  charity,  "  the  Governors  of  the  Mysteiy 
of  Merchants  of  the  City  of  York  incorporated  July  19th,  the  eighth  of  Henry 
VI.,  and  authorized  by  the  said  incorporation  to  purchase  lands  of  the  value 
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of  ten  pounds  per  annum,  and  to  find  a  priest  oat  of  tho  profits  of  the  same, 
did  enter  into  the  said  lands  given  to  the  said  Hospital,  and  of  the  profits  and 
other  lands,  did  give  yearly  to  a,  priest  to  sing,  continnolly  in  the  said  Hos- 
pital, over  and  besides  all  charges,  six  pounds."  Sach  vas  the  original 
establishment  of  this  Hospital,  but  tt  was  dissolved  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  the  stipend  of  the  priest,  as  also  the  lands  gnmted  for  maintaining 
of  obits,  lamps,  i^.,  was  b;  Act  of  Parliament  given  to  the  £ii^.  The 
Merchants'  Company  have,  however,  perpetoated  the  ohari^,  and  hj  means 
of  various  donationa  presented  to  it  by  several  of  its  members,  five  poor  men 
and  five  poor  women  ue  allowed  about  £S.  each  per  ann.,  and  rooms  beneath  . 
the  buildings  of  the  Company's  hall.  The  apartments  of  the  Hospital  being 
below  the  Burronnding  surface  are  exceedingly  gloomy,  and  probably  un- 
healthy, aa  the  walls  are  of  great  thickness  and  retain  the  damp ;  but  we 
rqjoice  to  learn  that  it  is  in  comtemplation  to  build  a  new  Hospital. 

WaOer't  HotpiUtl,  Chapel  Row,  Oeorgo  Street — This  institution  ms 
founded  by  Sir  Robert  Watter,  Eut.,  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  who  by  will, 
proved  June  15,  1619,  appointed  that  an  Hospital  should  be  erected  oat  of 
his  houses  in  Neutgate  Lane,  which  should  be  for  the  perpetual  maint«naace 
of  ten  persons,  to  consist  of  a  master,  governor,  or  reader,  who  shall  have  £3. 
per  ann.  for  his  stipend,  and  of  certain  brethren  and.  sisters,  each  of  whom 
were  to  receive  40b.  per  ann.;  the  said  £34.  pw  ann.  to  issoe  out  of  the 
lordship  of  Cnndale.  The  old  Almshouses  in  Neutgate  Lane  were  pulled 
down  when  that  lane  was  throvra  into  George  Street,  and  the  present  neat 
building  of  two  stories  in  height  was  erected  in  1844.  The  number  of  poor 
women  now  in  the  Hospital  is  seven,  and  there  are  three  out-pensionere,  each 
of  whom  receives  £3.  per  ann.    The  inmates  have  two  rooms  each. 

Wii»(m'»  Hernial,  Fose  Bridge.— In  the  year  1717,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Wilson, 
a  maiden  lady  who  resided  here,  bequeathed  her  own  dwelling  house  to  be 
converted  Into  an  Hospital  for  ten  poor  women,  each  of  them  to  have  a  toom 
to  herself;  and  for  their  maintenance  she  also  left  certain  lands  at  Skipwitb 
and  Nnn-Monkton,  from  which  each  of  tlie  said  poor  wtonen  was  to  reomie 
£6.  10b.  per  ann.  The  property,  which  has  increased  considerably,  is  vested 
in  the  hands  of  seven  trustees ;  and  in  the  settiement  is  a  very  extraordinary 
dause,  purporting  that  if  any  one  of  the  tmstees  be  made  an  Alderman  of 
the  Oity,  he  Bhall  cease  to  be  a  trastee.  The  original  building  stood  till 
1765,  when  it  was  taken  down  and  re-ereoted ;  but  when  the  bridge  aoiofis 
the  Foss  was  re-bnilt,  it  was  found  requisite  to  take  the  Hospital  down  a 
second  time,  and  it  was  then  handsomely  built  with  brick,  as  it  now  appears. 
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in  1813.  The  namber  of  almB-women  hoa  been  increased  to  sixteen,  whose 
stipend  ia  £30,  each  per  annum,  and  there  are  also  eight  blind  pensioners  who 
«ach  receive  £8.  per  snu.  In  connexion  with  this  charity  are  Bchools  for 
fifty  boys  and  twraity  girls,  who  are  clothed  and  educated  free ;  and  also 
schools  at  Skipworth  and  Nun-Monkton  supported  Ont  of  its  funds. 

WinUnkelf's  Hotpital,  Walmgate. — Perceral  Winteisk^,  who  had  serred 
the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Yoric  in  1705,  gave  to  the  parish  of  St  Margaret 
certain  boildingB  on  each  side  of  a  sqaare  court,  part  of  which  he  directed 
should  be  occupied  as  the  residence  of  six  poor  people;  and  he  ordered  that 
the  amount  of  the  rents  of  the  remainder  should  be  entirely  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  these  six  poor  inmates.  The  conditions  of  the  bequest  are 
carried  into  effect,  and  the  poor  alms-people  receive  about  £14.  per  annum. 

Population,  tc,  of  Yobk. — Whilst  the  City  was  oocnpied  by  the  Romans 
no  JDSt  estimate  of  the  population  has  been  recorded,  but  it  must  have  been 
considerable.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  was  computed  at  1,898,  and  about  the  some  number  in  the  suburbs. 
After  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  we  leam  from  Domesday  Book,  there  were 
only  654  inhabited  houses  in  York.  In  1186  it  was  considered  as  bearing  a 
half  propordoQ  to  London.  In  the  subsidy  roll  of  the  Gist  of  Edward  m., 
(1877],  the  population  of  York  is  stated  at  10,800.  In  the  r^gn  of  Henry 
V.  the  number  of  houses  was  3,000,  and  the  inhabitants,  10,000.  In  the 
latter  end  of  tiie  seventeenth  century  York  contained  about  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  Newcastle-ou-Tyne  8,000 ;  while  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  Bradford, 
were  not  greater  than  R^n  in  size. 

The  population  of  the  City  at  the  six  decennial  periods  of  the  present  cen- 
tury has  been — 

1801   16,145  t  1831   80.860 

1611   18,217       1841   38343 

1821   20,787  I  18B1   39,308 

Of  the  86,803  persons  which  formed  the  population  within  the  municipal 
boundary  of  York  in  1851,  thne  were  16,977  malM  and  19,896  females; 
beyond  that  boundary  the  population  of  York  exceeds  40,000. 

Frenonaly  to  the  year  1885,  YoA  was  divided  into  four  districts  or  wards, 
which  took  their  names  from  the  four  gates  of  the  City ;  hut  is  is  now  divided 
into  ax  wards,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  various  pariahes  comprised 
within  them,  together  with  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  each  parish, 
according  to  the  Census  of  1651. 
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Bootham  Ward. 

SL  Hiehael-le-Belfre;    

Minster  Yard  villi  Bedem   

SL  Wilfrid    

Hint  Yard  Libertj 

SL  Giles  

Monk  Ward. 

All  Saints,  Feaahalme    

St.  Cathbert 

St.  Helen  on  Ihe  Walls 

St.  Andrew 

Hoi;  Ttinit;,  Qoodramgalfl 

St.  Jobn  del  Pjte  

SL  Msuriee 

St.  SkTioor 

iF<Uii>gate  Ward. 

SL  Cnia   

St.  Dennia    

St.  George    > 

St.  Lawrenee  

St.  Margaret    

St.  NicbolM 

SL  Peter-le-WiDowB  

UicOegaU  Ward. 

Holf  Trinitf ,  Micklegate 

SL  Mai7,  Biahophill  Junior 

SL  Uai7,  Biahopliill  Senior 

St.  Martin -cnm-Qregorj    

Quild  HaU  W»a. 

St,  Helen,  SL  Helen's  Sqnare  

Holy  Trinity,  or  Chrisfa  Farish,  King's  Sq( 

SL  Martin -le-Gnuid   

St.  Peter- the -Little ' 

Sl  Sampson     

CarOegaU  Ward. 

All  Saints,  North  Street 

All  Saints,  PaTelllent 

St.  John,  Mioklegate 

St.  Mar;,  CasUegate   

Sl  Michael,  Spumergale 

York  Cartle  (Eitra  Paroehial) 
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2533 
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930 

737 

7*2 

1478 

1033 

loaa 

aooa 

au 

73fl 

IMO 

818 

777 

1509 

Tlie  pcuishee  of  St.  Oiles  and  St.  Olave  are  partly  id  Bolmer  Wapentake, 
North  Biding.  The  population  of  the  latter  parish,  which  is  immediatel; 
vithoot  the  north  wall  of  the  City,  and  which  includes  the  Hamlet  of  Mvj- 
gate  and  parte  of  St.  Giles,  CUftou,  and  RawclifTe,  is  not  included  in  the 
above  table. 

York  Caatle,  being  the  County  Prison,  bdonga  to  the  Coun^  at  laige,  and 
is  not  vithin  the  jnrisdiclJon  of  the  City  Lberties. 
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The  area  of  the  Cit/  of  Yoik  according  to  the  Parliainentar;  Return,  is 
a,720  ftcrea.  The  RaUaUe  valus  of  the  City  in  1866,  was  about  £111,000. 
excluBiTe  of  the  Hamlet  of  Marygate.  The  Qrou  EstimaUd  iiantaf  was 
about  £1Q3,0CK). 

CouuERCE,  TiuDE,  &e. — ^Tork  mast  hare  beeu  a  place  of  conBiderable 
trade  during  the  Roman  period ;  and  from  Alcuin  we  learn  that  its  commerce 
was  of  much  importance  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centuij.  The  Malms- 
bury  historian  tells  as  that  before  the  Conquest  York  waa  a  great  City,  and 
that  "  ships  trading  from  Germany  and  Ireland  lay  in  the  heart  of  it."  The 
Ouse  at  that  period  was  the  only  narigable  river  in  the  County,  and  the  tide 
fiowed  up  to  the  walls  of  York ;  consequently  the  City  wae  favourably  situated 
for  commerce.  After  it  had  recovered  from  the  efiecte  of  the  Norman  inva- 
sion, the  trade  and  commerce  of  York  appear  gradually  to  have  increased ; 
and  from  that  time  to  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  very  con- 
riderable.  During  the  greater  part  of  that  period  the  Ouse  would  admit  the 
passage,  up  to  the  bridge,  of  the  largest  vessels  employed  in  the  merchaot 
service.  In  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  charter  was  granted 
by  King  John  (who  visited  York  no  loss  than  sisteen  times  during  his  short 
reign),  confirming  the  Mercaloriol  Guild,  with  all  its  privileges;  and  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  weavers  of  York  paid  a  considerable 
yearly  sum  for  their  immunities.  At  this  period  the  merchants,  artificers, 
and  tradesmen  of  York  consisted  of  several  companies  or  guilds,  all  of  whom 
were  obl^ed  to  take  part  in  the  pageants  of  the  famous  Corpus  Cliriati  fes- 
tival. (See  page  593.)  In  1398  the  port  Of  York  furnished  one  vessel  to  the 
fleet  of  Edward  I.  In  13S4  (STth  Edward  lU.)  York  obtained  the  staple  for 
wool,  and  many  of  the  merchants  of  the  Cily  were  subsequently  members  of 
the  "  Corporation  of  the  Staple  at  Calais,"  as  well  as  of  other  guilds  in  France 
and  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  "  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers,"  and 
the  "Company  of  Merchant  Tailors,"  are  the  only  two  surviving  goilde  or 
fraternities  of  traders,  once  so  numerous  in  this  City;  but  these  associetions 
have  now  ceased  to  exercise  any  influence  over  the  trade  of  York.  Of  the 
ten  staple  towns  established  by  Henry  VII.,  York  is  mentioned  as  the  second 
in  rank,  and  like  the  rest  of  these  towns,  had  peculiar  commercial  privileges 
granted  to  it  The  Woollen  Manufacture,  which  appears  to  hare  been  early 
established  at  York,  abundantly  flourished  there  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Heniy 
Vm.  In  the  34th  of  that  reign  (1633)  an  Act  was  passed,  the  preamble  of 
which  says,  '■  Whereas,  the  City  of  York  being  one  of  the  ancientest  and 
greatest  Cities  within  the  realm  of  England,  before  this  time  hath  been 
maintained  and  upholden  by  divers  and  snndry  handicrafts  there  used,  and 
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prinoipally  by  making  and  neKTing  coverlets  and  coTCnnga  fbi  beds,"  and 
the  manofiictnre  having  spread  into  other  parts,  being  thereby  "  debased  and 
discredited ;"  the  Act  proceeds  to  enact  that  henceforth  "none  shsll  make 
coverlets  in  Torkahire,  but  inhabitants  of  the  Cit;  of  York."  The  mann&c- 
tnres  contdnned  to  floarish  in  the  Ci^  antil  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  its  trade  in  woollens  completely  left  it,  and  removed 
to  the  West  lUding.  The  increase  of  the  size  of  trading  vessels,  the  remote- 
nesB-of  the  Ci^  from  the  sea,  and  other  causes,  led  to  the  gradoal  dedine  of 
York  as  a  place  of  trade.  In  theearlypart  of  thereignof  Charles  I.,  ire  find 
Sir  Robert  Banvick  thas  addressing  the  King  on  his  oitranoe  into  Yorit, "  That 
this  City  was  formerly  eminent  with  trade,  and  far  greater  and  more  popnlons 
than  it  novr  is ;  yet  of  later  limes  trading  here  decreased,  and  that  principally 
by  reason  of  some  hindrance  in  the  river,  and  the  greatness  of  the  ships  now 
in  use.  Yet,  nevertheless,  this  river,  by  your  royal  assistance,  might  be 
made  serviceable,  and  until  that  be  done,  there  is  no  hope  that  this  City  will 
attain  its  former  splendour  and  greatness."  Little  appears  to  have  been 
done  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Onse  till  the  19th  of  Qeorge  I.  (1737), 
when  an  Act  of  Parilament  was  obtained  for  the  purpose,  and  a  lock  and 
dam  erected  at  Nabnm,  at  an  expense  of  about  £10,000.  By  these  means 
the  water  in  the  City  was  raised  five  feet,  and  veasels  of  140  tons  burden  can 
now  sail  np  to  it.  The  navigation  was  further  improved  in  1836,  by  the 
application  of  a  powerful  steam  dredger,  and  by  the  channel  bting  made  sof- 
fi(»ently  deep  and  r^ular  to  allow  Stoam  vessds  to  ply  npon  it  in  all  states 
of  the  tide.  Notwithstanding  these  improvements,  however,  York  has  never 
been  able  to  gain  its  fonner  importance  as  a  place  of  trade;  and  it  would 
probably  have  declined  still  farther  during  the  last  century,  had  it  not  been, 
thst  as  the  metropolis  of  the  north,  it  was  often  the  residence  of  many  of  the 
County  nobility  and  gentry.  "Whereas  the  City  of  York  is  the  capital  Ci^ 
of  the  nortfaem  parts  of  England,"  recites  the  preamble  of  the  first  City  Im- 
provement Act  in  1763,  "  and  is  a  place  of  great  resort,  and  much  frequented 
by  persons  of  distinction  and  fortune,  whose  reridence  there  is  a  great  benefit 
and  advantage  to  the  citizens  of  the  said  City,  Ac.  The  rapid  grovrth  of 
many  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  West  Riding,  and  the  port  of  Hull, 
baa  affected  the  relative  position  of  York,  both  in  trade  and  populaUon ;  and 
it  might  have  continued  to  recede  had  it  not  been  for  the  introdacdon  of 
railways. 

The  trade  of  York  now  principally  arises  from  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  nomerouB  opulent  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  chief  branches 
of  mannfactare  carried  on  here  are  glass,  planes  and  edge  tools,  soap,  combe. 
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iroD-wire,  confectionery,  and  drugs ;  and  there  are  aleo  aomo  eitenBiTe  iron 
tonndriee.  The  growth  of  chicory  has  of  late  years  been  lai^ly  cultivated 
in  \he  neighbourhood  of  York.  The  manufacture  of  glass  naa  introduced  in 
1797 ;  the  glass  works,  which  are  situated  in  Fisfaergate,  were  considerably 
enlarged  in  16o3 ;  and  that  businesa  is  now  continued  on  a  considerable 
scale.  The  chief  articles  manufactured  are  flint  glass  vessels  and  common 
vials.  A  Linen  Manuiactory  was  established  in  1834,  outside  Walmgate 
Bar,  at  which  huckabacks,  £c.,  are  manufactured. 

Although  the  number  of  vessels  plying  on  the  river  Ouse  is  aflactcd  by 
competition  with  the  railways,  yet  still  there  is  a  considerable  trade  carried 
on  between  Hull,  Selby,  and  Goole,  to  and  from  which  towns  there  are 
stfamers  every  day,  except  Sunday.  Great  quantities  of  cool  are  brought 
hither  in  barges  ;  and  from  the  junction  of  the  Foss  with  the  Ouse,  is  a  navi- 
gable communication  to  the  puish  of  Sheriff-Hutton,  in  the  North  Hiding. 

Several  Joint  Stock  Trading  Companies  have  been  formed  in  York  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  most  important  are  the  several  Banking  Compa- 
nies, the  Yorkahire  Iimiratice  Company,  and  the  York  Ga»  and  York  Water- 
worh  Companiet.  There  are  several  other  companies  for  minor  objects. 
Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  for  York  the  privileges  of  an  Inland 
Bonded  Port,  but  hitherto  witfaont  success. 

Great  facilities  have  been  opened  for  the  increase  of  the  trade  of  York  by 
tlie  introduction  of  Eailwayg;  and  in  consequence  of  them  the  old  City  has 
become  an  important  place  for  the  transit  both  of  passengers  and  goods.  An 
account  of  the  several  lines  of  railway  which  converge  here  will  be  found  at 
a  Bubeeqoent  page  of  this  volume. 

Markets. — There  are  nominally  three  market  daye,  viz. : — Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday,  but  the  Tuesday  market  has  fallen  into  desuetude.  Drake 
writing  in  1730,  says  of  the  York  market,  "it  is  abundantly  furnished  with 
all  sortfi  of  grain,  and  a  vast  variety  of  edibles,  of  which  wild  fowl  is  not 
the  least 

The  Gateral  Weekly  Market  for  the  sale  of  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  fruit, 
v^etables,  and  all  kinds  of  produce,  &c.,  is  held  every  Saturday,  in  Parlia- 
ment Street.  Previous  to  the  opening  of  this  street,  the  market  was  held 
in  the  Pavement  and  High  Ousegate,  which  were  very  inconvenient  and 
confined  places  for  that  purpose,  and  many  accidents  were  caused  by  the 
narrowness  of  these  streets,  notwithstanding  that  portions  of  the  Church- 
yards of  All  Saints  and  St.  Crux  bad  been  thrown  into  them. 

In  the  front  of  St.  Martin's  Churchyard,  in  Mickl«^ate,  was  formerly 
situated  the  Biaier  Stand.    Great  quantities  of  this  article  was  brought  to 
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Yorh,  and  after  being  weighed  here  by  officers  appointed  for  the  parpoBe, 
naa  puTchoscd  by  contractora  and  shipped  to  London.  Slsty  years  ago 
80,000  firkins  of  butt«r  were  annnally  received  at  this  office.  The  building, 
which  sacceeded  a  very  ruinous  one  that  was  blown  down  the  preceding 
year,  was  erected  in  1TT8,  for  tbe  purpose  of  weighing  and  merking  butter, 
and  it  too  having  become  ruinous,  was  taken  down  in  December,  1838. 

After  the  trade  in  wool  in  this  City  had  been  discontinued  for  some  ogea, 
a  Wool  Market  was  established  by  the  Lord  iAa-joT  and  Corporation,  on 
Thursday,  the  6th  of  May,  1708.  St.  Anthony's  Hall  being  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  exposing  this  article  for  sale,  several  poor  widows,  who  resided 
there,  were  removed  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  and  there  was  a  woodm 
cross  erected  opposite  the  hall  for  weighing  the  wool.  This  market  is  sdll 
continued  on  Peaseholme  Green  (St  Anthony's  Hall  being  now  occupied  aa 
a  Blue  Coat  School)  every  Thursday,  from  the  latter  end  of  May  to  tbe  latter 
end  of  August ;  and  for  about  three  months  after,  viz. : — September,  October, 
and  November,  it  is  held  on  every  alternate  Thursday. 

The  Cottle  Market  is  held  in  the  new  and  spaoioua  Market  Place  without 
Fishergate  Bar,  every  alternate  Thnrsdoy.  It  was  formely  held  in  Walm- 
gate,  much  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  neighboarhood, 
but  in  1896  the  Corporation  purchased  the  present  piece  of  ground,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  Cattle  Market  The  stalls  and  pens  were  entirely  renewed  In 
1856,  vben  the  market  was  conuderably  enlarged.  It  is  now  perhaps  the 
finest  and  best  arranged  market  in  the  Kingdom,  and  contains  pens  for 
30,000  sheep,  738  fat  beasts,  and  3,060  lean  cattle.  Its  area  is  0  acres  3d 
perches.  Tbe  sheep  pens  are  entirely  of  malleable  iron,  fixed  in  stone;  the 
boost  pens  have  cast  iron  posts,  with  mnlleable  iron  rails ;  the  market  is 
fenced  with  malleable  iron  railings  upon  a  dwarf  wall,  and  the  whole  snr&ce 
is  partly  paved  and  partly  covered  with  aspholte  pavement.  The  cost  of  the 
ground  for  the  nte  of  the  first  market  here,  and  the  formation  of  the  moritet, 
exclusive  of  the  lai^e  inn  in  the  centre,  which  was  built  contemponmeoasly 
with  the  market  amounted  to  £10,000. ;  and  the  additional  ground  fbr  en- 
larging the  market,  together  with  the  new  works,  cost  about  £8,000.  Ths 
tolls  of  the  market  are  now  let  for  £715.,  and  the  inn  for  £70.  per  annum. 
There  are  three  sets  of  sanitary  appliances  connected  with  this  market  A 
branch  line  of  railway  from  the  Scarborough  line,  at  Bootham  Stray,  to  this 
market,  is  in  contemplation. 

The  Tig  Market  is  held  near  Fass  Bridge,  every  Saturday. 

Fain  are  held  as  follows : — Candlemas  fair  on  the  Thursday  before  Feb- 
niary  I4th  ;  Palmsan  fair,  Thursday  before  Palm  Sunday ;  Whit  Monday  ; 
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Feterda;  ftur,  Jul;  10th ;  Lammas  fair,  Aa^st  I'^Jth ;  Soulmas  fair,  No- 
yember  11th ;  Martinmas  fair,  November  S3,  for  horses  and  homed  cattle. 

A  Hone  Fair,  commonly  called  iJie  CArfrimos  Show,  takes  place  withoat 
Micklegate  Bar,  the  last  nhole  \ieek  before  Christmas. 

A  Leather  Fair,  established  in  1816,  used  to  be  held  quarterly  on  Pease- 
holme  Green,  but  for  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  discootiiined.  The  leather 
fairs  ore  uow  held  at  Leeds. 

In  the  session  of  Parliament  of  1833,  the  Corporation  obtained  an  Act  for 
improving  and  enlarging  the  Marketplaces  in  the  City,  and  rendering  the 
approaches  thereto  more  commodioas ;  and  for  regulating  and  maintaining 
the  several  markets  and  fairs  held  within  tho  City  and  its  suburbs.  Under 
the  proviHions  of  this  Act,  the  new  and  spacious  street,  called  Parliament 
Street — now  need  as  the  Market  Place — was  formed,  and  opened  for  the  first 
time  in  1886.  Besides  the  great  weekly  market  on  Satnrday,  there  is 
another,  bnt  a  lesser  market,  every  Thursday.  There  has  not  been,  and  it 
is  no  small  matter  of  surprise  that  there  is  not  yet,  an  enclosed  general 
market-place  in  York.  In  1071  Mr.  Mannoduke  Bawden,  a  merchant  of 
London,  but  a  native  of  York,  amongst  other  beneiactions,  devoted  £400.  to 
the  erection  of  a  Market  Cross  at  the  end  of  All  Saints'  Church,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  public.  It  was  a  small  square  building,  with  a  dome, 
supported  by  twelve  Ionic  pillars.  The  following  year  the  cross  was  raised 
higher,,  and  a  turret  and  vane  placed  on  the  top  of  it  by  the  Corporation,  at 
a  cost  of  £100.  Thus  it  stood  till  the  month  of  January  1813,  when,  being 
considered  useless,  it  was  taken  down,  and  the  materials  were  sold  by  anction. 

The  Com  Market  is  still  held  in  the  open  air  at  the  east  end  of  All  Saints' 
Church,  Pavement,  on  and  near  the  site  of  the  above-mentioned  cross,  on 
Saturdays,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one.  Being  situated  in  the  midst 
of  on  extensive  district,  the  com  and  cattle  markets  are  very  important 

The  BvUhert'  Market  is  held  in  St.  Sampson's  Square,  commonly  called 
Thursday  Market,  from  the  fact  of  the  principtd  market  of  &e  City  having  at 
one  time  been  held  on  Thursday.  There  was  formerly  in  the  middle  of  tho 
Square  a  stone  Market  Cross,  with  an  ascent  of  five  steps  on  each  sde,  ronnd 
which  was  a  shed  or  penthouse,  supported  by  eight  wooden  pillars,  on  one  of 
which  was  fixed  an  iron  yard  wand,  as  the  standard  of  the  market.  This 
old  structure  was  taken  down  in  1704,  and  a  new  Cross  was  erected  in  stead 
of  it  on  the  west  side  of  the  Square,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tollbooth,  b; 
Elizabeth  Smith  and  Geoige  Atkinson,  who  then  &rmed  the  market  of  the 
Corporaliou;  and  in  consideration  of  the  expence  which  they  incurred  in 
erecting  the  Cross,  they  had  their  lease  renewed  for  a  term  of  twentj-one 
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years,  at  a  rent  of  £23.  per  onautn.  This  baildiDg  in  time  became  not  onlj 
useless,  but  a  nuisance,  as  it  nas  a  harbonr  for  idle  and  dissolute  persons, 
and  a  aource  of  continual  distnrbance  in  tihe  neighbourhood.  A  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  Gttj  raised,  by  aubacriptian,  £100.,  in  order 
to  purchase  from  the  Corporation  their  market  right  in  the  Cross,  and  to  take 
it  down.  It  was  consequently  removed  in  July,  1613.  The  statue  of  Oeorge 
n.,  which  is  placed  orer  the  entrance  of  the  Guild  Hall,  formerly  decorated 
die  Cross  in  Thursday  Market,  and  was  removed  to  its  present  situation  in 
1786.  Drake  tells  us  that  a  market  used  to  he  held  in  the  Thursday  Mar- 
ket Place  every  Friday,  for  the  sale  of  linen  cloth  and  linen  yarn ;  hence  the 
use  of  the  yard-wand  mentioned  above. 

The  Fith  Market  ia  a  covered  building  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Sampson's 
Church.  Bdbre  its  erection  the  salt-water  fiah  market  was  held  in  Fossgate, 
and  previously  it  was  held  on  Foss  Bridge,  and  in  Walmgate.  The  fresh- 
water fish  market  was  formerly  held  at  a  place  called  Salter- hole-gresses,  or 
Grecian  steps,  at  the  east  end  of  the  old  Ouse  Bridge.  Supplies  of  fish  from 
Scarborough,  Bridlington,  and  the  eastern  coast,  arrive  daily. 

The  Bay  Market  was  fonnerly  held  in  King's  Square,  but  in  183T  it  was 
removed  to  Feaseholme  Green,  where  it  continues  to  bo  held  every  Thursday. 
The  present  weighing  machine  was  erected  by  the  Corporation. 

Civil  Goterhmekt  of  the  Cnr, — Respecting  the  mode  of  government 
adopted  by  the  Britons  in  their  Cities  little  is  known.  Under  the  Roman 
government  in  Britain,  York  was  governed  in  all  respects  like  Rome  itself. 
During  the  Saxon  period  the  Kings  of  Northumbria  had  their  residence  in 
York ;  but  when  Edwin  became  Monarch  of  England,  he  changed  the  Go- 
Temment  from  a  Kingdom  to  an  Earldom.  York  is  at  present  a  City  and 
County  in  itself,  having  esclusivc  Jurisdiction,  and  is  the  second  City  in  rank 
in  the  Kingdom,  though  it  is  now  surpassed  in  wealth  and  population  by 
many  of  the  more  modem  trading  towns  in  the  County.  The  City  of  York 
claims  to  be  a  Corporation  by  prescripdon.  The  first  charter  bestowed  upon 
the  inhabitants,  or  at  least  tha  earliest  charter  extant,  or  on  record,  is  one  of 
Henry  n.,  without  date,  in  which  a  charter,  granted  by  Henry  I.,  is  referred 
to.  Itiohard  I.,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (1180),  granted  the  citizens  of 
York  an  exemption  ftom  toll  And  all  customs  in  England  and  Normandy ; 
and  King  John,  in  the  first  of  hia  reign  (1109),  gave  them  a  charter,  ratifying 
all  former  privil^ee,  and  Donferring  the  City  on  the  iobabitants,  subject  to  a 
fee  farm  rent  of  £180.  Confirmatory  charters  were  also  granted  by  Henry 
m.,  Edward  n.,  Edward  HE.,  and  Richard  II. ;  oonfirmations  or  new  grants 
of  charter  rights,  were  obtuned  Irom  almost  every  subsequent  Monarch  to 
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Charles  n.  In  the  9th  of  Hentj  VIII.  (1618),  b;  letters  p&tent,  a  Common 
Council  wu  established  ae  port  of  the  Corporation ;  snd  a  charter,  7th  of 
Charles  I.  (163S),  first  introdaced  the  election  of  eighteen  members  of  this 
Conuoil  from  each  of  the  four  nards,  into  which  tha  City  was  then  divided. 
The  goremiDg  charters  previous  to  1SS5  vrere  the  16th  of  Charles  II.  (1603) ; 
and  another,  10th  of  George  IV.  (I8S0),  in  conseqnence  of  circumstances 
arising,  which  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  the  charter  of  Charles  IL  Before 
the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Act,  the  Corporation  was  staled  "The  Mayor 
and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  Yorh,"  and  it  consisted  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
13  Aldennen,  9  Sherifis,  83  ex-SheriSs,  who  were  commonly  called  the 
"  Twenty-four,"  73  Common  GonnoUmen,  a  Recorder,  3  City  Council,  a  Town 
Clerk,  3  Coroners,  and  some  inferior  officers.  The  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
Sberiffo,  and  the  "  Twenty-four,"  constitnted  what  was  designated  the  Upper 
House ;  and  the  Common  Ccunoilmen  sat  in  a  chamber  by  thomselvee,  and 
formed  the  Lower  House.  The  liord  Mayor  and  Sherifi^  were  elected  an- 
noally ;  the  Aldennen  and  Common  Cooncilmen  were  elected  for  life.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  by  virtue  of  various  grants  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  was  invested 
with  important  and  extensive  powers,  and  had  an  allowance  for  meeting  the 
necessary  expenses  of  his  station.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Edward  IH.,  this 
allowance  was  £60. ;  in  1738  it  was  £350. ;  in  1771,  iOOO. ;  and  in  1813 
it  was  £800.  After  that  period  it  was  reduced  to  fifty  guineas ;  and  tho 
allowance  is  now  altt^ther  discontinaed.  In  very  early  times  the  Mayors 
of  York  held  their  office  for  several  years  successively.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  HE.,  Nicholas  Langtou  was  Uayor  for  thirteen  years,  and  his  son. 
Sir  John  Langton,  for  eight  years.  No  less  than  twenty  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trates of  York  have  received  tho  honour  of  Knighthood. 

There  was  formerly  an  indefinite  number  of  Freemen,  or  persons  who  were 
free  of  tho  Corporation  of  the  City.  This  freedom  was  acquired  by  birth,  ap- 
prenticeship, or  purchase;  and  the  liberty  of  opening  shops  in  the  City  was 
confined  exclusively  to  these  persons.  The  fine  in  ordinary  cases  was  £35. 
The  average  annual  income  of  the  Corporation,  derived  from  rents  of  real 
property,  fines,  Ac.,  was  about  £4,000.  When  its  fanotions  were  transferred 
to  the  newly  elected  Council,  there  was  a  debt  of  £10,600.,  chiefly  contracted 
for  public  improvements. 

The  new  Municipal  Reform  Act  came  into  operation  on  tho  S4th  of  De- 
cember, 18S6.  By  this  Act,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  City  was  divided 
into  six  wards;  previonsly  it  was  divided  into  four;  each  ward  elects  six 
CoancillDrs,  who  retain  tiieir  office  Ibr  three  years  only,  but  are  eligible  for 
re-election,  and  two  of  whom  retire  in  rotaUon  annually.    Tho  CooocilloTB 
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elect  twelve  Aldennan,  who  serve  for  six  years ;  so  that  the  corporate  bod;' 
now  consists  of  a  Lord  Mayor,  twelve  Aldermen,  and  thirty-six  Councillors, 
under  the  usual  corporate  style.  The  Aldermen  were  formerly  chosen  out  of 
the  wealthier  classes  of  citizeua,  and  were  ex-offido  Justioes  of  the  Peace; 
but  they  are  now  only  members  of  the  Council,  possessing  no  power  or  au- 
thority above  the  Conndllors.  The  right  of  voting  for  the  Councillors  is 
vested  in  the  male  ratepayers  of  the  City.  The  qualification  of  the  Aldermen 
and  Councillors  consists  in  the  clear  possession  of  property  to  the  amount  of 
£500.,  or  being  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  upon  the  annual  value  of  £15. 

As  we  have  just  observed,  under  the  old  system,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
Sheriffi,  and  "  Twenty-four,"  met  in  &  chamber  separate  from  the  Conncil- 
men;  hence  the  two  divisions  were  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  House. 
Under  the  Municipal  Act,  the  entire  body  meet  in  one  place.  The  Corpo- 
ration are  charged  with  the  management  and  protection  of  the  City  to  the 
ftdlest  extent;  thoagh  under  a  local  Act,  0th  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  16,  a  Board 
of  CommisBioners  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  lighting,  paving,  and 
cleansing  of  the  streets,  the  recent  Health  of  Towns'  Act,  abolished  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  and  their  duties  now  devolve  upon  tho  Corporation, 
who  are  constitated  by  the  said  Act,  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  and  whose 
powers  are  now  greatly  extended. 

Under  the  Municipal  Act,  this  Borough  is  included  iu  schedule  A,  amongst 
those  to  have  a  Commissiou  of  the  Peace,  which  has  accordingly  been  granted ; 
and  in  section  B  of  that  schedule,  amongst  those,  the  municipal  boundariee 
of  which  were  to  he  taken  till  altered  by  Parliament.  The  boundary  of  the 
old  Borough,  Municipal  and  Parliamentary,  differs  little  either  from  that  of 
the  new  Parliamentaiy  Borough,  or  from  that  laid  down  on  the  map  of  the 
Municipal  Boundariee  Report ;  the  two  latter  being  only  somewhat  extended 
further  on  the  north  and  the  south-east  sides  of  the  Ci^. 

At  what  time  the  title  of  Mayor  was  conferred  on  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
this  City,  cannot  now  be  asceitaioed.  By  ancient  prescription  he  assumes 
tho  title  of  My  Lord  in  all  writings,  or  in  Bpeakiug  to  him,  the  same  as  the 
Mayor  of  Loudon ;  wbioh  peculiar  honour,  as  we  have  already  seen  at  page 
144  of  this  volume,  was  conferred  by  King  Richard  II.,  whilst  on  a  vimt  to 
York  in  1389,  when  he  took  his  sword  from  bis  side,  and  presented  it  to  be 
borne  before  William  de  Selby,  the  Mayor  of  that  day,  and  his  snocesBoTB  in 
office  for  ever,  with  the  point  erect,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  King.  The 
Mayors  of  York  and  London  are  the  only  chief  magistrates  in  England  who 
have  received  the  title  of  Lord,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  civic 
honour  was  conferred  on  this  City  previous  to  Xjondon. 
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In  13dS  the  same  Monarch  (Richard  U.)  presented  Robert  Savage,  the 
then  Lord  Major,  nith  a  large  gilt  mace,  to  be  borne  before  bim,  and  a  Cap 
of  Maintenance  to  the  awoid-bearer.  The  Tiori  Mayor  was  fonneilf  ohosen 
annuali;  from  the  Aldermen,  on  tho  15th  of  January,  and  entered  on  his 
office  on  the  3rd  of  February ;  now  he  is  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  Council, 
and  his  eleotion  takes  place  on  the  9th  of  November.  This  office  is  of  great 
trust  and  importance.  Within  his  own  juriBdictioii  he  is  surpassed  by  none 
in  rank  and  power  except  the  Queen  and  the  preeumptive  heir  to  the  Crown ; 
and  the  Commission  of  Assize  for  the  City  is  granted  conjointly  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Judge.  The  Lord  Major  reaides  in  the  Mansion  House  during 
Ilia  year  of  office,  and  if  ha  be  married,  hia  wife  is  dignified  with  the  title  of 
the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  in  addreesing  her,  the  term  "  My  Lady  "  is  applied. 
In  Drake's  time  though  the  husband  parted  with  both  honour  and  title  at 
the  time  he  was  divested  of  office ;  yet  by  the  courtesy  of  the  cidzens  of 
York  her  ladyship  still  enjoyed  her  title,  by  no  other  right,  perhaps,  but  that 
of  an  old  rhyming  proverb,  which  we  find  in  Dagdale : —  /^ '•  ""v 


"  The  Lord  Mayor  ia  a  Lord  for  a  ye«r  and  a  day. 
But  the  I^y  Majorass  is  a  Lady  for  aver  and  aye." 


^ 


This  courtesy  towards  the  Lady  Mayoress  has,  however,  now  ceased ;  and  at 
the  expiration  of  her  husband's  year  of  office,  the  term  My  Lady  ia  dropped, 
unless  she  is  preriously  entitled  to  it  by  birth  or  marriage. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  on  all  public  occasions,  appears  habited  in  a  scarlet  robe, 
with  a  mas^  gold  chain  Hung  round  his  neck.  Formerly  at  the  Sessions  of 
the  Peace  he  vras  supreme,  but  now  the  Recorder  is  sole  judge  of  that  Court. 
Under  the  old  regime  no  law  could  pass  the  Corporation  without  the  concur- 
rence and  approval  of  the  Chief  Magistrate ;  but  be  is  now  deprived  of  that 
authority,  and  instead  of  being,  as  formeKy,  a  Justice  of  the  peace  for  life, 
he  can  only  act  in  a  magisterial  capacity  during  his  mayoralty  and  the  year 
following.  The  Lady  Mayoress  also  possesses  a  chain  of  office,  with  which 
she  is  duly  and  formally  invested  by  the  Sheriff  upon  inauguration ;  for  which 
office  he,  by  custom,  claims,  and  receives  too,  a  salute  from  her  ladyship. 

Mr.  Alderman  Richard  Town,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  occupied  the 
antique  looking  house  at  the  comer  of  Lendal,  in  1716,  gave  a  staff  of  honour, 
made  of  Indian  wood,  tipped  with  silver,  which  had  been  taken  in  battle  firom 
some  Eastern  potentate,  to  the  Corporation,  their  previous  staff  having  be- 
come very  muoh  worn.  Tbia  staff  is  a  symbol  also  presented  annually  to  the 
Lady  Mayoress  by  the  Sheriff. 

The  Aldermen,  too,  appear  on  all  public  occasions  in  scarlet  rob^ ;  and 
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the  Sheriff  in  a  black  robe.  And  that  historio  relic,  the  Cap  of  MakUenam^, 
given  by  Bicbard  IL,  as  we  have  seen  at  p^e  14S,  ie  worn  b;  the  sword- 
bearer  on  all  occasiona  of  ceremony. 

The  Recorder  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  is  the  particular  goardian  of 
the  privileges  of  the  citizens,  and  the  preserrer  of  the  ancient  records  and 
charters.  He  Is  ex-officio  a  Justico  of  the  Peace;  has  precedence  next  aftar 
the  Lord  Mayor ;  is  sale  Judge  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace;  and 
presides  oe  Asseaaor  at  the  Sheriff's  CoarL  He  is  the  public  orator  of  the 
corporate  body,  and  in  the  Council  Chamber  he  dta  on  the  right  of  the  Ix>rd 
Mayer,  to  reader  his  counsel  and  advice  when  required. 

Previously  to  the  paseing  of  the  Municipal  Act  there  were  two  Sheri^  of 
Uie  City  of  York,  but  einco  that  period  there  has  been  but  one,  who  is  an- 
nuaUy  chosen  on  the  0th  of  November  by  the  City  Council  The  Sheriff  has 
chaise  of  the  prisoners  of  the  County  of  the  City,  and  he  is  the  retaming 
officer  at  the  parliameutary  elections.  The  office  waa  originally  institated 
by  King  Richard  II.,  who,  in  13Q6,  constituted  the  City  a  County  of  itself, 
and  gave  authority  to  elect  two  Sheriffs  {in  lieu  of  the  three  Bailiffs  formerly 
appointed),  who,  with  the  Mayor,  should  have  cognizance  in  all  pleas  and 
actions  within  the  limits  of  the  City.  From  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the 
office  till  the  year  1836,  a  period  of  440  years,  the  two  Sherid^  had  a  double 
fuQCtion  to  ezerciae,  ministerial  and  judicial,  as  they  executed  and  mode 
returns  of  all  processes  and  precepts  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  hod  authority 
to  hold  several  Courts  of  a  distdnct  nature.  They  had  also  the  care  of  all 
debtors  and  felons  confined  in  the  County  of  the  City;  and  after  they  had 
served  the  office,  they  contiaued,  as  before  observed,  members  of  the  "  Uf^ter 
House,"  under  the  title  of  the  "  Twenty -four,"  though  they  generally  exceeded 
that  number.  The  Sheriff  of  the  City,  under  tho  existing  law,  takes  no  part 
in  the  deUbsratifms  of  the  City  Council. 

The  Town  Clerk  is  appointed  by  tho  Council,  and  attends  its  meetings  to 
record  the  proceedings ;  he  has  also  a  great  variety  of  other  onerous  and  im- 
portant business  to  transact.  Formerly  it  was  necessary  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Town  Clerk  to  be  approved  by  the  Crown,  but  that  is  no  longer  essentiaL 

The  Oron«)-  is  chosen  by  the  City  Council;  but  that  aj^intment  waa 
fonseriy  in  the  freeholders  of  the  County  of  tho  City. 

The  City  Treamrer,  and  several  inferior  officers,  are  elected  by  the  Council, 
and  the  appointment  oi  Auditors  and  Aueisort  is  vested  in  the  citizens. 

There  was  formerly  an  officer  called  the  Lord  High  Steieard  of  the  City, 
who  was  considered  the  City's  advocate  with  the  King.  Among  those  who 
have  filled  this  office  wero  Gooi^e  VilUors,  Duke  of  Buckiugham,  appointed 
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in  1673,  and  the  E&rl  of  Derby,  appointed  in  1666.    With  this  nobleman 
tbo  office  became  extinct. 

The  Atvu  f^  A«  C%  are  argent,  on  a  cross  gales — St.  George's  cross — 
fire  lions,  passant-qnondant.  Or.  The  five  lions  with  whicli  the  cross  is 
chained,  it  is  said  were  added  bj  William  the  Conqueror,  in  honour  of  five 
heroic  Magistrates,  viz.: — Sir  Robert  Clifford,  Hoangate,  Talbot,  Lassels, 
and  Erringham,  wbo  so  valiantly  defended  the  City  against  his  arme  in  1070, 
tOl  famine  obliged  them  to  surrender,  that  he  determined  tbus  to  honour 
them  for  their  courage  and  brarery.  Sut  howerer  poetio  ibis  tradition  may 
appear,  it  must  vanish  before  the  &ot  that  armorial  bearings  have  not  been 
osed  till  after  the  reign  of  William  I. 

The  Seal  of  the  Corporation  is  of  a  circular  form.  The  obTerse  has  St. 
Peter,  with  his  keys,  between  two  angola  holding  candles.  Legend,  S'  B — 
J,  Petri.  Prineipu.  ApoitoloT.  The  reverse  represents  a  fortified  town,  with 
a  legend,  Sigiibm.  CIVIVM.  Eboraei. 

The  following  are  the  chief  officers  of  the  Corporation  for  the  present 
year,  1857. 

Tha  Bigbt  Hononnible  Edward  Bicbard  AndersoD,  Lori  Utx^or. 

Cbarles  Heneoge  Elsie;,  Esq.,  lUeorier.         Biohard  Welch  Holloa,  Esq.,  Sheriff. 

JUerRKn. — The  preacDt  Lord  Major,  and  Oeorge  Iieaituui,JuiesUeek,  James  Meek, 
ton.,  William  Hadaon,  Joseph  Bowntree,  William  SiebardBOn,  Qeorge  H.  Sejmoiir, 
John  Wood,  Biohard  Eveis,  Bobert  Henrj  Anderson,  and  J.  M.  Bntterfiald,  Egqniies. 
Henry  Bicfaardaon,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk  and  CUrk  of  the  Ftaee. 

The  City  Magittrata  are,  the  Lord  Major  for  tha  time  being,  and  the  year  fi^oving 
that  of  his  uiajondtj,  and  James  Barber,  Thoutaa  Barstow,  James  Meek,  Leonard  Simp. 
•on,  Thomas  W.  Wilaon,  John  Swan,  John  Kobert  MiUa,  James  Cbadwick,  Robert  Daries, 
Qeoige  Dodsworth,  Thomas  Oregoij,  Qeo^o  Wilson,  and  William  Charles  Anderson, 
Beqniiea.    Mr.  Joseph  Munbj  is  their  Clerk. 

The  Magistrates  of  tba  City  are  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  act  under  a 
Oommissiott  from  the  Ciown.     They  are  a  distinct  body  from  the  Aldermen. 

FaA.NCEisB. — York  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  The  franchise 
was  conferred  at  a  very  early  period,  though  tbo  precise  time  is  uncertain  ; 
but  Cmtat  Eborum  occurs  at  an  early  date  in  the  Parliamentary  rolls.  Since 
tbe  49th  of  Henry  m.  (1365)  it  baa  regularly  returned  two  members  to 
Parliament.  Under  the  old  Corporation  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of 
Parliament  for  tbe  City  was  confined  to  the  freemen.  In  1784  there  was  a 
severe  contest  at  York,  at  which  about  3,000  persons  voted.  In  1836,  ao- 
cording  to  the  Corporation  Commissioners'  Keport,  there  were  3,400  resident 
freemen,  and  1,300  non-resident,  making  a  total  of  3,700.    The  Reform  Act 
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of  1833  reserved  tlie  rigbts  of  reaident  freemen  to  a  certain  extant,  and  the 
right  of  election  nas  extended  to  the  £10.  householders.  The  present  eou- 
BtitQencf  numbera  about  4,300.  Under  the  old  Corporatioh  York  vas  alirajs 
accounted  a  nhig  borough,  but  the  opposite  partf  was  generallj  etrong  enoi^ifa 
to  obtain  a  share  in  the  representation.  The  present  members  for  the  City 
(returned  at  theGeneralElectionin  tho  present  year,  18S7)  are  J.  P.  Browne- 
Westhead,  Esq.,  and  John  George  Sm^the,  Esq.  York  is  the  principal 
polling  place,  and  the  place  of  election  for  the  Members  of  Parliament  for 
the  North  Riding;  the  nomination  is  held  in  the  Castle  Yard. 

Stsats. — The  freemen  of  Yorlt  still  possess  the  exclusive  right  of  posturing 
their  cattle  free  on  the  different  strays  belonging  to  the  four  ancient  wards  of 
the  Ci^,  and  those  whose  means  will  not  allofr  them  to  possess  stock,  have 
the  privil^e  of  disposing  of  this  privilege  to  non-freemen.  The  strajs,  which 
are  la^e  tracts  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  suburbs,  are  as  follows : — 

MxeldegaU  Stray,  situated  without  Mioklegate  Bar,  on  the  London  road, 
consists  of  the  commons  coUed  Knavesmire,  Scarcroft,  and  Hob  Moor,  con- 
taining together  about  440  acres.  The  York  races  are  held  on  Knavesmire ; 
and  the  ancient  place  of  execution,  formerly  called  the  York  Tyburn,  and 
more  recently  Gallows  HiU,  is  included  in  this  common.  Though  the  nsing 
ground  upon  which  the  gallows  used  to  be  erected  has  been  lerelled,  its  site 
on  the  road  side,  near  the  boundary  of  the  City  is  well  known.  The  crimi- 
nals were  conveyed  in  a  cart  from  York,  surrounded  and  followed  by  immense 
multitudes;  and  this  barbarous  custom,  with  its  brutal  concomitants,  dis- 
gusting to  the  feeling  mind,  was  continued  till  August,  1802,  when  the  new 
drop  was  erected  behind  the  Castle.  Our  great  grandfathers  were  not  in- 
dulgent with  those  offenders  whom  they  happened  to  capture,  the  laws  in 
the  time  of  Qeorge  H.  being  enacted  not  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  bnt  of 
removing  the  prisoner  altogether  &om  this  world.  Upwards  of  forty  crimes 
were  then  capital,  and  in  London  from  1740  to  1771,  678  persona  were 
hanged,  and  303  in  the  following  eight  years.  Even  so  late  as  1813,  fifteen 
were  executed  in  one  day  at  York,  only  two  of  whom  were  guilty  of  murder.* 
Whipping  at  the  cart  tail  was  another  favourite  mode  of  punishment,  and 
this  was  even  dono  to  females. 

The  piece  of  ground  called  Hob  Mow  lies  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  road 
to  Knavesmire.     On  it  is  a  stone  fignte  of  a  Knight  Templar,  of  the  family 

*  In  the  fear  1034  John  Sorlendale,  a  piper,  waa  oieinited  at  Tork  gallowB  fbr  felonj. 
When  he  had  hnng  for  three  qoartetB  of  an  hour  he  was  cnt  daim,  and  immediately 
buried  near  the  place  of  ezeoutiou.  In  the  coniHe  of  the  Bsms  day  a  gentlBmaQ  of  the 
bmil;  of  TaTBsour,  of  Eefialevood,  wu  ridiug  by  and  thousht  he  mw  the  freah  mould 
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of  Boss,  OS  appears  hy  his  shield.  This  image  was  formerly  recumbent,  per- 
haps io  some  of  the  Chm^ches  of  York,  bat  it  is  now  erect,  and  exhibits  on 
the  baok  the  follavring  insoriptioo,  partly  defaced : — 

"  This  image  long  Hob's  name  has  borei 
Who  waa  «  Knight  in  time  of  yore. 
And  gKva  this  Common  to  the  Foot." 

Underneath  are  the  names  of  tho  pasture  masters  who  erected  it,  in  1717 ; 
also,  the  later  date  of  1767.  In  speaking  of  this  figure  Mr.  Gough  says, 
"  It  was  probably  removed  from  the  ruins  of  Kirkstall  or  Rievanlx  Monas- 
tery (where  the  Bosses  were  buried  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century) ; 
it  is  placed,"  he  continues,  "  on  a  pedestal,  on  a  piece  of  ground  without  the 
City  of  York,  called  Hob  Moor,  and  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  City 
by  one  Hob,  vrho  was  perhaps  Bobert  I.,  lineal  ancestor  of  John,  and  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  Enights  Templars."  When  the  plt^e  raged  in  York  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  nnmber  of  infected  persons  were  sent  out  of  the  City 
to  Hob  Hoor,  where  tents  were  erected  for  their  accommodation. 

Booiham  Stray  is  on  the  north  side  of  tlie  City,  on  the  Hdmsley  road,  and 
contains  aboat  176  acres.     It  is  crossed  twice  by  the  Scarborough  Bailway. 

Monk  Ward  Stray  consiHts  of  about  13Q  acres  on  Heworth  Moor,  on  the 
Malton  road. 

WaimgaU  Stray  is  situated  on  Low  Mooi,  without  Walmgate  Bar,  on  the 
Heslington  road,  and  consists  of  about  76  acres.  These  strays  are  mantled 
by  pasture  maaters,  (four  for  each  ward)  elected  annually  by  the  freemen. 

CotiHTa  OF  Justice. — The  Courts  of  Assize  for  the  City  and  County  of  the 
City,  are  opened  by  the  Judges  on  the  Northern  Circuit,  under  a  separate 
Commission,  on  the  same  day  as  the  Assizes  for  the  Connty.  The  City  As- 
sizes are  hdd  in  the  O^ald  Hall,  on  which  occasions  the  Lord  Mayor  aita  on 

move,  and  with  the  as^lanee  of  his  servant  he  removed  the  earth,  and  released  the 
buried  convict  &om  the  grave.  The  gentleman  convej'ed  him  to  York  Cattle,  and  ob- 
tained Sn*  him  a  reprieve  till  the  next  AasiEes,  when  he  obtained  a  free  pardoa.  Bar- 
tendale  was  aftenrards  ostter  at  an  inn  in  the  City,  and  for  Mveral  years  led  an  honest 
tetpeolahle  life.  Bamabj,  in  hie  Boo\  of  TravtU  into  the  Northern  Parte,  thos  hn- 
monronaly  allndee  to  tiiis  oiceumBtanoe — the  original  I^tin  being  paraphrased  by  Qent, 


Bere  ■  piper  apprebended, 
Wae  fonDd  goiltj  md  Baepended. 
Being  lad  to  the  bCal  gallows 
Boys  did  cry,  where  is  the  beUom  1 
Ever  mtut  then  cease  thy  tnning ) 
Answered  he,  for  aU  your  cniming, 
Yon  m^  &il  in  yom  p 


Tniich  did  happen,  vrithont  fiction. 
For  cut  down,  and  qnidc  interred, 
Earth  reeded  what  was  buried; 
Half  olive  or  dead  lie  dee*, 
Gets  a  pardon  next  Asnzes ; 
And  in  York  continnea  blowing; 
Yet  a  BSiue  of  goodnese  ehowinf. 
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the  bench  on  the  Judges'  right  hand.  The  Aaazea  for  the  Gonn^  take  plaoe 
in  the  County  Halt,  in  the  Castle  yard.  The  York  City  and  County  Aboxob 
are  generally  held  in  the  months  of  March  and  July;  and  there  ia  a  goneral 
gaol  delivery,  usually  called  the  Winter  Aasizes,  in  the  month  of  December. 
The  present  Cleric  of  Arraigns,  or  Assizes,  is  Sir  John  Bailey,  Bart,  and  his 
deputy  is  C.  J.  Nevatead,  Esq. 

Quarltr  Setstoru  for  the  City  are  held  in  the  Guild-Hall,  before  Charles 
Heneage  Elaley,  Esq.,  the  Recorder,  in  the  months  of  January,  April,  Jul;, 
and  October.     All  offences,  not  capita],  may  be  disposed  of  hy  this  Conrt 

Petty  8emo7ii  for  the  County  are  held  every  fortnight,  in  the  -Clerk  of 
Assizes'  room,  over  the  entrance  to  the  Castle.  The  County  Magistrates 
preside  at  this  Court.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  one  of  the  Justices  hold  P«Uy 
Smiom  tu  the  Magistrates'  room,  at  the  Quild-Hall,  on  Mondays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays ;  and  the  City  Magistrates  mt  daily  in  the  same  place,  for  the 
dispatch  of  police  business. 

The  York  City  Court  of  Record  is,  or  rather  may  be,  held  in  the  Guild 
Hall,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  two  months.  This  Court  takes  cc^izanca 
of  acttons  of  every  description,  and  damages  may  be  recovered  to  any  amount. 
The  Recorder  of  the  City  is  Judge,  and  he  appoints  a  deputy. 

The  County  Court  of  Yorkshire  is  held  at  the  Guild-Hall  once  a  month. 
The  jurisdictdon  of  this  Conrt  extends  to  the  recovery  of  debts,  damages,  or 
demands,  nhen  the  amount  sought  to  be  recovered  does  not  exceed  £50. ; 
and  acUons  may  be  brought  in  it  to  recover  debts  of  every  descriptions,  not 
exceeding  that  sum.  The  Judge  is  Alfred  Septimus  Dowling,  Esq.,  Se^eant- 
at-Iaw ;  and  there  are  several  deputy  Judges. 

The  IntolveM  Debton'  Court  is  held  moctbly  in  the  ^tn  Priut  Court, 
York  Caatle,  before  the  Judge  or  deputy  Judge  of  the  County  Court. 

The  Ecdetiwaieal  Courts  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  have  extensive  juris- 
diction ;  they  are  held  in  one  of  the  vestries  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  records 
are  very  curious  and  volaable. 

To  the  Corporation  belongs  the  conservancy  of  the  rivers  Aire,  Denrent, 
Don,  Ouse,  Whaife,  and  some  parts  of  the  Humber ;  and  a  Court  is  occ&- 
sionaUy  held  for  the  arrangement  of  matters  connected  nith  these  rivers. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  BUILDINGS,  Ac.— Guild  HoH.— This 
fine  old  Qothio  building,  which  stands  behind  the  Mansion  House,  in  Coney 
Street,  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centuty,  by  the  Mayor  and 
Gommonal^  of  the  City,  in  concert  with  the  Master  and  Brethren  of  th« 
Gmld  of  St.  Christopher.  This  Guild  was  founded  by  the  authori^  of  lettais 
patent  from  Richard  11.,  granted  to  Robert  Dalhey  and  other  citizens  at 
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York,  Martii  13,  uino  rcgni  19.  The  Chapel  of  the  Guild  formerly  stood 
where  tbo  present  Mansion  House  has  been  erected.  In  the  Tear  144S  we 
find  the  Onild  of  8t  Christopher  agreed  to  boild  a  nev  hall,  with  pantrjTi 
battery,  and  other  appartenances,  and  in  the  jear  following  the  building  was 
oommenced.  The  interior  of  the  building  was  not  finished  in  1490,  for 
Thomas  Chapman,  rather  than  be  master  of  the  Gnild,  ^reed  to  paj  «  fine 
of  £10.,  and  gave  one  hundred  wainscots  for  the  roof,  and  forty  more  were 
given  by  two  other  worthies,  for  the  same  purpose.  Another  brotherhood, 
called  the  Guild  of  St.  George,  was  afterwards  added  te  the  fraternity  of  St. 
Christopher,  and  by  letters  patent,  from  Henry  VI.,  dated  at  Westminster, 
in  the  36th  year  of  his  leign  (1446),  and  addreseed  to  William  Craven  and 
other  citizens,  the  said  Guilds  were  possessed  of  power  to  purchase  lands  and 
tenements  te  a  certain  amount,  and  to  make  and  adopt  rules  and  regulations 
relative  to  the  disposal  of  their  revenues,  for  the  support  of  their  common 
hall,  for  repairing  and  maintaining  certain  bridges  and  highways  in  and  near 
the  City,  and  Ibr  the  relief  of  the  poor.  In  less  than  a  century  after  the 
foundation  of  the  ball  was  laid — the  3rd  of  Edward  VI. — the  united  Guild 
was  dissolved,  and  their  messuages,  teuemente,  &c.,  in  Yoi^  and  other  places, 
were  granted  te  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  York,  and  to  their 
successors;  aai  the  common  hall  of  those  ancient  religions  Guilds  was  then 
converted  into  the  Quild-Hall  of  the  l^slators  of  the  City. 

The  entrance  to  the  building  is  by  folding  doors  at  the  east  end — the  west 
end  fronte  the  river  Ouse.  Over  the  doors  is  a  large  pointed  window  of  five 
lights,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  statue  of  George  II.,  which  formerly  deco- 
rated the  Cross  in  Thursday  Uariiet,  and  was  removed  to  its  present  situation 
in  1T90.  The  interior  of  the  hall  is  very  imposing — indeed  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  Gothic  rooms  in  the  Kingdom.  It  measures  96  feet  in  length,  43  in 
width,  and  to  the  centre  of  the  roof,  39  feet  6  inches  in  height. 

The  Toof,  which  is  composed  of  oak,  and  decorated  with  numerous  grotesque 
figures,  carved  in  bosses,  is  supported  by  ten  octagon  oak  pillars,  on  stone 
bases;  each  pillar  twenty-one  feet  nine  inches  high,  by  five  feet  nine  inches 
in  circumference,  though  severally  cut  out  of  one  single  tree;  and  from  their 
capitals  spring  the  arches  of  the  roof.  These  pillars  divide  the  apartment 
into  three  aisles.  The  hall  is  lighted  by  several  good  plain  Perpendicular 
windows ;  that  at  the  west  end,  which  is  of  five  lights,  being  filled  with 
beautifuDy  stained  glass,  representing  the  Roj'al  Arms  in  the  centre,  and  the 
figures  of  Justice  and  Memf — the  former  with  the  motto  "  Cnique  suum,"  and 
the  latter  "  Miseris  succurro."  In  the  lower  compartment  are  esblbited  the 
Arms  of  the  City,  the  sword  and  mace,  &a.,  with  the  date  1683.    The  whole 
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vas  executed  by  Edmund  Gyles,  a  oitizen  of  Yoil[.  There  are  also  a  Cew 
good  specimens  of  staiced  glass  in  some  of  the  other  nindoirs.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  hall  is  a  very  large  and  valuahle  piotnre  of  St.  Fan]  pleading 
before  King  Agrippa,  painted  by  R.  Maraden,  and  presented  to  the  Corpo- 
ration of  York,  in  1853,  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  L.  Fox,  "from  a  feeling  of  at- 
tachment to,  and  in  memory  of,  the  former  connection  of  faig  &mily  with 
this  City." 

On  the  north  side  of  the  ball  a  handsome  oak  bracket  projects,  from  which 
is  saapended  a  very  valuable  and  cnrious  bell,  which  was  captured  from  the 
Great  Pagoda,  at  Rangoon,  at  the  storming  of  that  Gi^,  on  the  14th  of 
Apiil,  1853,  and  presented  to  the  City  of  York  by  the  Slst  Light  Iniantry, 
or  Yorkshire  West  lUding  Regiment  A  small  marble  tablet  inserted  in  the 
wall  records  the  above  facts,  and  that  the  Corpoistion  <d  York  placed  it  in 
the  Guild  Kail,  as  a  trophy  of  the  distinguished  services  of  that  gallant 
raiment,  on  that  and  other  oocaeions  during  the  Bnnnese  war. 

The  west  end  of  the  hall  is  fitted  up  as  a  Court,  in  which  are  bcdd  the 
Assizes  and  Quarter  SessionB  of  the  Citj.  The  hall  is  likewise  uaed  for 
msetiogB  of  the  citizens  on  all  matters  of  public  bu^eas,  and  fonnerly  the 
nomination  and  polling  for  Members  of  Parliament  took  place  in  it  Here 
also  was  given  the  grand  banquet  to  Prince  Albert  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  in  aid  of  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851.  (See  page  277.) 
At  the  back  or  west  end  of  the  hall,  and  overlooking  the  river  Onse,  is  the 
Jwtice  Room,  or  Petty  Setnmu  Coart,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Ci^  Magis- 
tratea  sit  to  a^udicate  cases  brought  before  them  by  the  police.  Tbia  room 
was  neatly  wainscotted  with  oak,  in  1670,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  John  Hewley, 
one  of  the  representatives  of  this  City  in  Parliament,  and  there  is  yet  an  in- 
cription  over  the  fiie-place  to  that  purport.  The  roof  is  in  panels,  wUh 
coloured  bosses  bearing  shields.  The  back  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  chair  bears 
a  carved  oak  shield,  which  is  charged  with  the  Anna  of  the  City,  and  aur- 
mounted  by  a  carving  in  wood  of  the  ancient  Cap  of  Maintenance.  Indeed 
the  room  is  entirely  in  the  antique  style,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  moat  strikingly 
fitted  up  room  of  the  kind  in  the  Kingdom. 

In  one  of  the  vrindows  is  a  piece  of  painted  glass,  exhibiting  a  beautifhl 
representation  of  Justice  drawn  in  a  triumphal  car,  the  gift  of  the  artist,  the 
late  Mr.  Peokitt  of  York.  It  waa  placed  in  its  preaent  position  in  1754, 
when  the  Corporation  presented  the  talented  artist  vrith  the  {leedom  of  the 
City.  Here  are  depodted  the  musketry  of  the  Ci^,  calculated  to  equip  fonr 
companies  of  seventy  men  eaoh,  first  raised  by  the  City  in  consequence  d  the 
rebellion  in  1715.    (See  page  908.)    A  part  of  St  William's  Chapel  on  Ouse 
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Bridge  was  formeriy  occupied  as  the  Council  Chamber,  and  when  that  building 
was  taken  doTin  in  1610,  a  new  wing  waa  added  to  the  Guild  Hall,  in  order 
to  auppljr  the  deficiency  thus  occasioned.  This  wing  contains  the  apartments 
used  for  the  meetlugB  of  the  Corporatioii,  a  Btoord  Room,  and  other  offices, 
all  of  which  overlook  the  Ouse;  and  the  elevation  of  that  dde,  as  seen  from 
the  river  on  its  opposite  bank,  ia  veiy  heantifol.  The  lower  room  of  this 
wing  ia  a  spacious  apartment,  formerly  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City,  when  the  Corporation  consisted  of  an  "  Upper"  and  a 
"Lover"  House,  resembling  the  HouBes  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  when 
the  Lord  Mayor  stood  towards  these  assemblies  in  a  similar  rdation  to  that 
of  the  Sovereign  towards  the  more  august  asaemblies  at  Weetminster.  At 
the  upper  end  of  it  is  an  official  chair,  formeriy  used  by  the  chairman,  with 
a  long  oak  table  and  seats  for  the  members  of  each  ward.  The  room  is 
lighted  by  five  windows,  which  fooe  the  river,  and  display  the  Royal  and  City 
Arms  in  painted  glass.  This  is  now  used  as  the  Citjj  Grand  Jvry  Boom. 
A  broad  Sight  of  atone  steps  leads  to  the  chamber  immediately  over  the  one 
just  described,  which  was  the  assembly  room  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Becorder, 
City  Council,  Aldermen,  Sheriffs,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  "Twenty-four"  or 
"  Upper  House ;"  but  which  is  now  the  CottneU  Chamber  of  the  City.  It  is 
equally  spacious  with  the  one  below,  and  has  been  very  neatly  fitted  up, 
having  a  state  chair  for  the  use  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  also  a  seat  on  each 
side  for  the  Becorder,  and  the  City  Council  or  senior  Aldermen.  These 
chairs  are  of  Gothic  design,  surmounted  by  some  elegantly  carved  spiral 
work.  A  table  ruua  down  the  centre,  as  in  the  room  beneath,  over  which 
aia  suspended,  from  a  groined  ceiling,  two  neat  chandeliers.  The  windows, 
which  are  six  in  number,  overlook  the  Ouse,  and  are  enriched  with  much 
beautifully  stained  glass,  repreeentiog  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  City,  and 
of  many  members  of  the  Corporation.  Against  the  wall,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  chamber,  is  a  fine  piece  of  plate  glass,  painted,  gilded,  and  elegantly 
framed,  and  bearing  the  following  inscription : — 

"  lltU  tablet  was  emblazoned  with  the  Bojal  Arms,  on  the  occasion  of  ber  M^jeslj 
Qn«en  ViotorU's  tisit  to  Tork,  Fridajr  the  28th  of  September,  18111,  and  tbs  afterwards 
presented  to  the  CiC;  Council  b;  James  Meek,  Esq.,  Lord  Major. 

In  ISSfi  the  Commissioners  of  Patents  presented  the  City  of  York  with  a 
copy  of  the  whole  of  the  patents  in  their  keeping,  with  an  assurance  that 
copies  of  all  future  patents  shall  be  supplied  as  soon  as  tbey  are  published ; 
the  conditions  being  that  the  Corporation  should  provide  a  suitable  place 
where  the  public  could  have  access  to  them  for  inspection,  free  of  charge. 
A  room  in  the  Guild  Hall  has  been  eet  apart  for  this  purpose. 
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Mamion  House. — This  Btatel;  edifice,  the  official  residence  of  the  Lord 
iSajoTB  of  tbe  City  dnriog  their  term  of  offioe,  stands  at  the  north  end  of 
Coney  Street,  and  vas  erected  from  a  des^  of  that  celebrated  amateur 
arlist,  B.  Boyle,  Earl  of  Burlington,  a  nobleman  who  has  been  immortalized 
by  Pope,  in  the  well-known  line^ 

"  Wbo  plants  like  Bothnrst,  and  who  bnilda  lika  Boyle.'' 

The  site  of  the  present  erection  was  formerly  occupied  by  two  old  buildings, 
one  of  which  had  been  the  Chapel  of  the  Guild  of  St  Christopher,  and  was 
afterwards  used  as  a  dwelling  house  aud  as  an  inn.  Between  these  two  old 
houses  were  gates  leading  to  the  GuUd  Hall;  hut  in  17S5  the  gates  were 
removed  and  the  houses  taken  down,  in  order  to  build  the  present  structure, 
which  was  completed  the  following  year  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation. 

The  front  of  the  Mansion  House  has  a  rusticated  basement,  which  supports 
four  Ionic  pilasters,  with  an  angular  pediment,  ia  which  are  placed  the  Arms 
of  the  City,  properly  emblazoned.  The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  of  brick. 
In  front  of  the  house  are  irou  palisades,  with  sunk  areas  to  give  light  to  the 
basement  story ;  and  a  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  entrance,  which  is  by 
folding  doors.  Oo  the  left  of  the  entrance  hall  is  the  dining  room,  not  very 
spacious,  but  lofty ;  and  behind  is  a  small  drawing  room,  divided  from  the 
other  by  a  temporary  wooden  partition,  which  can  be  removed  at  pleasure 
and  the  two  rooms  may  thus  be  thrown  into  one.  From  the  hall  a  good 
staircase  leads  to  the  state  room,  which  apartment  is  49  feet  6  inches  long, 
and  97  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  occupies  the  entire  length  of  the  front,  the 
ceiling  being  above  the  third  story  of  the  windows.  The  entrance  is  by 
folding  doors,  above  which  there  is  an  orchestra,  supported  by  two  large 
fluted  cdumns.  The  interior  of  the  room  is  neatly  wainscotted,  and  its 
general  aspect  is  good.  It  is  well  lighted  from  the  front,  by  two  tiers  of 
windows,  containing  five  each;  and  in  it  are  also  three  large  brass  chande- 
liers. There  are  two  fire-places  in  it,  one  at  each  end,  enriched  with  varie- 
gated marble  chimney  pieces ;  and  above  that,  at  the  upper  end,  ai«  the 
Boyal  Arms,  beautifully  carved  and  gilt ;  whilst  at  the  lower  end  are  dis- 
played the  Arms  of  the  City,  adorned  with  the  insignia  of  oflSce. 

The  Paintinys  on  the  walls  are  as  follows: — ^In  the  entrance  hall — a  full 
length  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who,  with  several  other  noblemen,  left  his 
seat  in  Parliament,  and  came  to  York  to  pay  his  duty  to  Charles  I. ;  in  the 
dining  room — a  half-length  portrait  of  Alderman  Carr,  who  was  a  consider^ 
able  contributor  to  the  stock  of  plate  belonging  to  the  Mansion  House ;  also, 
two  good  pictures  of  York,  one  having  the  old,  and  the  other  the  present 
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Oase  Bridge  in  the  foreground ;  and  in  the  little  draning  room  la  an  excel- 
lent full-length  painUng  of  George  Hndson,  Esq.,  in  hia  robes  as  Lord  Mayor 
of  York,  by  Franoie  Grant,  presented  to  the  Corporation  by  the  citizens. 
Oier  the  chimney-piece  is  a  portnut  o(  Mr.  Drake,  the  historian ;- and 
several  charters,  which  have  been  granted  to  the  Corporation,  are  united  in 
one  frame,  which  hangs  gainst  the  wall  in  this  room.'  In  the  state  room 
are  the  following  full-length  portraits,  all  in  elegant  frames,  and  nearly  equal 
in  size,  each  being  about  nine  feet  high  and  five  feet  eight  inches  wide: — 
Otorge  11.,  presented  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  to  the  Rockingham 
Club,  at  York,  in  1767,  and,  with  their  approbation,  placed  in  this  room  in 
17B3 ;  WiUiam  III.,  also  presented  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  sus- 
pended in  this  room  at  the  same  time;  Sir  John  Lister  Kaye,  who  served  the 
office  of  Lord  Mayor  in  1737  ;  Lard  Bingley,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1707 ; 
the  MarquU  of  Bockingham,  presented  to  the  Corporation,  by  Earl  Fitz- 
williom,  in  17B3 ;  Lord  Dundm  (Lord  Mayor),  painted  by  John  Jackson,  Esq., 
R.A.,  in  1622 ;  Sir  IT.  M.  Mdner,  Bart.  (Lord  Mayor),  painted  by  Hoppner, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation ;  and  Otorge  Prince  of  Wale»  (afterwards 
George  lY.),  habited  in  the  robes  of  the  Garter,  and  accompanied  with  his 
black  Tolet.  This  latter  picture,  which  is  by  Hoppner,  was  presented  by  his 
Royal  Highness,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  in  1811. 

The  plate  of  the  Corporation  is  most  valuable  and  elegant,  the  greater 
part  of  the  collection  has  been  presented  at  varions  times,  by  members  of  the 
corporate  body. 

The  Civic  RegdUa  consists  of  two  fine  swords  and  the  mace,  the  gold  chains 
worn  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress,  the  staff  of  honour,  and  the 
ancient  Cap  of  Maintenance,  noticed  at  previons  pages.  The  sword  ordi- 
narily used  is  set  in  rubies,  and  is  mounted  with  a  large  crystal,  set  tran- 
sparent. The  state  sword,  only  borne  before  the  Sovereign  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  is  donble  handled,  and  of  great  weight,  and  has  a  crimson  velvet 
sheath,  with  gold  mountings  of  griffins ;  and  the  mace  is  of  silver  gilt.  The 
gold  chain  worn  by  the  Lord  Mayor  weighs  fifteen  oances,  and  the  weight  of 
that  worn  by  the  Lady  Mayoress  is  thirteen  ounces. 

There  being  now  no  salary  allowed  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  hospitalities  of 
the  Manuon  House  are  maintained  at  his  own  expense ;  and  the  festivities 
take  place  in  the  above-mentioned  state  room.  Part  of  the  open  space  in 
ftvnt  of  this  mansion  was  formerly  occupied  by  several  old  and  high  houses, 
which  were  purchased  and  taken  down  in  1783. 

In  the  coarse  of  a  lecture  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  City,  recently  delivered 
at  the  York  Institute,  by  Robert  Davies,  Esq.,  F.3.A.,  that  learned  gentle- 
4  K 
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man  mentioned  some  circnmstanoes  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  MansiEm 
HoQsa,  which  were  not  geneiallj  known,  or  had  since  been  lost  «ght  oL 
"Jn  1TS4,"  said  be,  "  we  find  the  Town  Clerk  repreaeDtii^  to  the  Cocpo- 
ration  the  importance  ot  haiing  eome  geaeral  ropoutory  for  books  and  papers 
oonnected  with  the  City,  without  tiie  Decesdty  of  remoring  them  e-nrj  jeai 
to  the  lesideDoe  of  the  Lord  Ma^or,  whwenpon  it  was  proposed  that  they 
■hoold  oraot  a  building  anitahle  for  the  purpose,  and ,  one  which  the  Lord 
Mayor  for  the  time  beii^  could  occupy,  the  expenM  of  which  was  not  to 
exceed  £1,000.  The  following  year  the  building  was  began,  but  meantinie 
the  original  idea  of  the  Town  Clerk's  waa  lost  sight  of— the  Mansioa  Hoaae 
was  built,  but  the  repository  of  documents  was  foj^otten — cirio  bospitalifrf 
and  good  dinners  bdng  eridently  more  thought  of  than  musty  parchments. 
Evsiy  Lord  Mayor  was  expected  to  keep  up  the  character  of  hospital!^ 
during  his  mayoralty,  and  in  1T34  it  was  agreed  that  two  dinners  a  week 
should  be  given  by  future  chief  magiatrates.  Nor  were  the  ladies  for- 
gotten OD  some  of  these  occaaone,  as  in  1736  Lady  Clark,  then  Lady 
Mayoieea,  gave  what  was  called  '  the  ladies '  feast  It  is  obvious  that  the 
private  bouses  of  the  Iiord  Mayors  would  not  be  sufficiently  commodious 
to  allow  of  great  banquets  being  (^ven  within  them,  but  &om  the  terms 
'  pantry  and  buttery,'  which  we  fomid  associated  with  the  Guild  Hall,  is  is 
clear  that  it  was  used  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  the  Guild,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  the  great  entertainment^  of  the  chief  magistrates  ware  there  given." 
Mr.  Davies  referred  to  the  account  of  certain  feastii^  which  took  place  in 
September,  1457,  when  the  Eari  of  Northumberland  was  in  York,  and  then 
observed  that  in  1658  th^  found  the  Lord  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  other  mu- 
nicipal authorities  sitting  in  solemn  conclave  in  their  Council  Chamber  on 
Ouse  Bridge,  agreeing,  in  consequence  of  the  existing  dearth,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  their  sumptuous  feastings,  amongst  which  were  certain  dinners 
given  on  specified  days  to  the  ladies,  who,  instead,  were  only  to  have  a  cup 
of  wine  after  attaudii^  the  Lady  Mayoress  to  the  Minster.  The  lecturer 
next  inferred  to  the  price  of  provisions  in  that  year,  as  fixed  by  the  civic 
powers,  sta^g  that  a  capon  oould  be  purchased  for  lOd.,  a  roasting  pig  for 
lOd.,  six  eggs  for  Id.,  a  partri<^  Sd.,  Ac.  From  the  same  authority  we 
leom  that  it  was  contemplated  at  one  time  to  build  the  Mansion  House  on 
the  site  of  the  large  house  at  the  upper  end  of  Blake,  adjoining  the  Theatre, 
but  the  parties  in  possession  revised  to  give  up  the  lease. 

The  Judgea'  Houae,  Lendal. — This  building  was  erected  by  Dr.  Wintring- 
ham,  an  eminent  physician  of  York  (who  died  in  1748),  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Church,  or  part  of  the  Churchyard,  of  St.  Wilfrid's  parish.    In  digging 
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the  fonndationB  of  the  house  Beveral  cort-loada  of  hmnan  bones  were  dis- 
ooTored  and  removed.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Wintringham,  this  rsBidence 
was  occnpied  by  another  celebrated  physician,  Dr.  Dealtry,  or  Dantij,  who 
died  in  1773.  Part  of  the  kitchen  Soor  originally  consisted  of  Bculptnred 
tomb-atones,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  grave  yard.  The  plsoe  of  residence 
for  the  Judges  of  Assize  was  formerly  in  a  court  in  Coney  Street,  opposite 
the  Qeorge  Inn,  which  being  very  inconvenient  for  the  purpose,  the  Countf 
Magistrates  purchased  the  present  residence  in  1806,  out  of  the  County  rates, 
and  appropriated  it  to  the  use  of  the  Jadges.  It  is  a  large  brick  mansion, 
with  a  double  flight  of  stone  steps  in  front,  and  before  it  a  smoU  court,  with 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  exterior  has  a  pleafflng  efEbct,  although  without  any 
pretension  to  architectural  dis[^y. 

AstmMy  Boomt,  Blake  Street — ^This  magnificent  structure  was  designed 
by  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  the  architect  of  the  Mansion  House,  and  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  by  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  Ist  of 
March,  1780.  The  cost  of  the  site  and  building  (about  £5,000.)  was  raised 
by  subscription  shares  of  £35.  each,  or  doable  shares  of  £60.  each ;  conse- 
quently the  property  belongs  to  a  select  number  of  eharehdders,  and  the 
rooms  are  only  used  for  the  concerts  and  balls  of  the  nobility  and  gentiy  of 
the  City  and  County.  The  front  entrance  was  originally  by  an  ascent  of  a 
few  steps,  nnder  s  portJoo  resting  upon  light  stone  columns,  and  sormountad 
by  balustrades;  but  in  1628  a  new  and  ^l^ont  focode  was  erected,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Pritchett  and  Sons,  of  York.  It  consists  of  a  centre  and 
wings,  sUghtly  marked ;  the  former  is  wholly  occujded  by  a  handsome  por- 
tico of  four  Ionic  columns,  with  a  pediment.  Under  this  portico  is  a  spaoiouB 
doorway  with  a  hntdled  head.  The  wings  ore  recessed  with  a  half  Ionic 
column  on  each  side  of  a  window,  and  this  portim  of  the  building  is  finished 
with  a  balustrade.  The  vestibule  or  grand  entrance  is  83  feet  by  31,  and  31 
feet  high :  on  each  side  of  it  is  another  Testibnle,  and  behind  are  rooms  and 
offices  used  for  domestio  ptiiposes.  Behind  the  right  veatibnle  is  a  circular 
apartment,  31  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  cupola,  46  feet  in  height. 

The  Egyptian  Hall,  or  grand  Assembly  Room,  is  a  magnificent  apartment, 
113  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high.  This  room  is  from  a  dedgn 
of  the  celebrated  Palladio ;  the  lower  part  is  of  the  Corinthian  Order;  and 
the  wall  above  is  supported  by  forl^-four  elegant  colnmne  and  capitals  (six- 
teen on  each  side  of  the  room,  and  six  at  each  end),  ornamented  with  R  . 
beantifnl  cornice.  The  upper  part  of  the  bnilding  is  of  the  Composite  Order, 
adorned  with  festoons  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns.  The  room  is  lighted  by 
forty-four  windows,  which  pitgeot  inward  from  the  lower  side  walls;  and  an 
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Bupported  by  the  same  number  of  pilasters.  Behind  the  columns  a  passive 
runs  round  the  room,  and  in  the  walls  of  it  are  forty-five  recesset.  Dr. 
Smollett,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker," 
pays  this  room  the  following  compliment : — "  The  Aasembly  Koom  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  built  upon  a  design  of  Palkdio,  and  might  be  converted  into 
an  elegant  place  of  worship ;  but  it  is  indifferently  contrived  for  that  sort  of 
idolatry  which  is  performed  in  it  at  present ;  the  grandeur  of  the  fane  gives 
a  diminutive  effect  to  the  httle  painted  divinities  that  are  adored  in  it ;  and 
the  company,  on  a  ball  night,  must  look  hke  an  assembly  of  fantastic  fturies 
Fevelling  by  moonlight  among  the  columns  of  a  Grecian  Temple." 

Adjoining  this  is  the  lesser  assembly  room,  66  feet  by  S2,  and  SS  feet  high, 
and  which  is  always  used  on  occasions  when  the  lai^er  one  is  not  required. 
It  is  fitted  up  with  requisite  accommodations  for  the  purpose,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  is  a  small  organ,  which,  however,  is  never  used.  The  ceiling  is  orna- 
mented in  stucco.  For  upwards  of  a  century  these  rooms  were  lighted  with 
wai  candles,  fixed  in  large  glass  chandeliers,  which  were  suspended  £rom  the 
top  of  the  rooms.  The  great  facilities  afforded  of  late  years  by  the  railways 
to  parties  desirous  of  attending  the  large  balls,  annually  given  by  the  York- 
shire Hunt  Club  and  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  &c.,  have  caused  the  directors 
to  give  their  attention  to  the  more  efficient  lighting  and  ventilating  the  rooms. 
'Within  the  last  few  years  the  ^aas  chandeliers  have  been  removed  from  the 
large  room,  and  a  continued  serie^of  gas  lights  arranged  above  the  cornice, 
'ss  also  a  row  of  projecting  gas  lights,  with  glass  globes,  round  the  lower  part 
of  the  room.  This  extremely  brilliant  illuminating  power  gives  to  the  room 
-an  amount  of  light  far  beyond  oonceptioQ,  and  renders  it  a  most  beautiful 
spectacle.  Three  large  ventilators  have  also  been  placed  in  the  roof  of  the 
room,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  render  it  comparatively  cool  when  containing 
from  eight  to  nine  hundred  persons.  The  building  stands  near  the  site  of 
'  the  ancient  parish  Church  of  St.  Wilfrid.  A  few  years  ago,  when  the  floor 
•of  the  large  room  was  relaid,  several  portions  of  an  ancient  porch,  which  from 
the  remains  must  have  been  nearly  as  fine  as  that  of  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
York,  were  found  near  the  base  of  some  of  the  colupns  which  decorate  the 
room ;  and  which,  in  all  probability,  belonged  te  St.  Wilfrid's  Church.  A 
large  circular  stone  well,  supposed  to  be  of  Saxon  construction,  was  also  dis- 
covered in  the  centre  of  the  same  room,  and  from  it  the  building  is  supplied 
with  very  fine  water. 

The  assemblies  at  these  rooms  are  now  very  well  attended,  though  they 
were  much  exceeded  by  those  of  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  York  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  north,  and  the  centre  of  attraction. 
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Festival  Concert  Boom,  Maseum  Street. — The  Assembly  Rooms  not  being 
sufficiently  large  for  the  great  aadiences  that  nauall;  attended  the  grand 
evening  concerts  of  the  Yorkshire  Musical  Festivals,  it  was  resolved  to  erect 
B  new  concert  room,  so  that  the  public  may  be  well  accommodated,  and  those 
charities,  to  whose  benefit  the  funds  of  the  festivals  were  appropriated,  might 
not  continue  to  saSei  loss.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  building  vea  laid 
on  the  38th  of  July,  1824,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Dunslay,  Lord  Mayor, 
and  the  coat  of  the  erection  was  defrayed  chiefly  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
festival  of  the  preceding  year.  The  structure  is  spacious  and  elegant,  and 
stands  behind  the  Assembly  Boom,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  pair  of 
folding  doors,  which  are  thrown  open  on  extraordinaiy  occasions.  The  in- 
ternal dimensions  of  the  room  are  9S  feet  in  length,  60  feet  in  breadth,  and 
46  feet  in  height,  exclnstve  of  the  orchestra,  which  occupies  a  semi-circular 
recess  at  one  end,  and  will  accommodate  144  performers.  A  gallery  30  feet 
deep  fills  the  other  end  of  the  room.  When  filled,  the  room  will  hold  about 
3,000  persons,  without  tbe  orcfa^ra.  The  walls  are  coloured  a  pale  straw 
tint,  and  at  intervals  occur  Ionic  pilasters,  which  support  a  superb  frieze, 
modelled  after  the  antique,  hy  Rossi.  The  ceiling  is  designed  in  panels,  and 
has  a  tasteful  appearance.  A  cast  of  the  Apollo  stands  upon  the  landing  of 
the  gallery  steps.  Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  musical  festivals,  this 
room  has  chiefly  been  used  for  concerts,  balls,  and  public  meetings.  The 
entire  property  of  the  room  is  vested  in  (tie  hands  of  trustees  for  the  benefit  of 
the  York  County  Hospital,  and  the  Infirmaries  of  Leeds,  Hull,  and  Sheffield. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1856,  a  three  days'  Musical  Festival  took  place 
in  this  Concert  Room,  it  being  at  that  time  more  than  twenty  years  since  a 
musical  entertainment  had  been  given  in  York  on  the  same  scale ;  and  though 
it  was  not  equal  to  those  great  festivals  held  in  the  Cathedral  in  former  days, 
and  which  are  noticed  at  page  4S9  of  this  volume,  yet  such  arrangements 
were  made  as  afforded  an  unusual  treat  to  the  mnsio  loving  public.  The 
entertainments  were  under  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  tbe  City,  and 
several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  County,  and  the  Oratorios  produced 
were  The  Creation,  The  Meaiiak,  and  Eli.  The  orchestra  consisted  of  about 
two  hundred  persons,  and  a  powerful  organ  was  erected  for  tbe  occasion. 
The  profits  of  the  second  day's  Oratorio,  upwards  of  i£30.,  were  appropriated 
id  aid  of  the  York  County  Hospital. 

The  York  Choral  Society,  an  Association  of  amateurs,  are  tenants  of  the 
Festival  Concert  Room  for  a  specified  number  of  evenings  in  the  year,  when 
their  concerts  take  place.  Tbe  musical  performances  of  this  Society  have  for 
several  years  been  amongst  the  most  delightful  amusements  connected  with 
the  City. 
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The  Society  was  instituted  in  1683,  and  its  sole  object  is  the  performotice 
of  vocal  aod  inBtmmeDtal  music.  Meetings  for  practice  take  place  once  a 
week,  and  four  public  concerts  are  given  in  each  year.  Every  member  sub- 
scribing Ss.  per  ann.,  receives  two  tickets  for  each  concert;  and  subscribers 
of  10s.  per  ann.  have  four  dckets  for  each  coaoert  Performing  members  do 
not  pay  anything,  and  they  receive  two  dckets  each  for  every  concert.  The 
concerts  are  of  a  mixed  character — one  part  being  sacred  and  the  other  mis- 
cellaneous— and  professional  talent,  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  engaged  ao- 
cording  to  circamatances.  The  Societynumbors  about  three bundredmembers, 
amongst  whom  are  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Hon.  Lady  Mosgrave,  Lord 
Wenlock,  the  Dowager  Lady  Wenlock,  the  Dean  of  York,  and  most  of  the 
gentry  of  the  City  and  nmghboarbood. 

Theatra  Boytd. — The  present  Theatre,  which  is  a  curioos  looking  brick 
building,  was  first  opened  in  the  month  of  January,  1765,  by  Mr.  Baker, 
the  predecessor,  and  afterwords  the  partner,  of  Mr.  Tote  Wilkinson,  It  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  building,  in  nhich  theatrical  represent&r 
tions  were  exhibited.  Mr.  Wilkinson  afterwards  procured  a  Royal  Patent  for 
it,  and  conducted  the  establishment  with  much  credit  to  himadf,  till  his 
death,  in  1606.  During  bis  life  this  theatre  was  second  only  to  the  great 
national  theatre  in  Drury  Lane,  London,  and  a  great  many  of  the  best  actor^ 
who  at  different  times  have  adorned  the  London  stage,  were  reared  on  the 
York  "  boards."  The  late  celebrated  Charles  Mathews  was  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  these,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Memoir  of 
that  great  ortub,  published  by  his  widow,  relates  to  the  period  when  he  was 
a  member  of  Mr.  Wikinson's  Company. 

The  present  front  towards  SL  Leonard's  Place  (the  entranoe  to  the  boxes), 
with  its  arcade,  was  erected  on  the  formation  of  that  baaatifol  orescenL  Pre- 
vioiuly  the  only  entrance  was  from  the  top  of  Blake  Street,  through  the 
present  doors  which  lead  to  the  pit  and  gallery.  That  port  of  the  building 
abutting  on  St.  Leonard's  Place,  stands  upon  an  ancient  stone  vault,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  part  of  the  remains  of  St.  Leonard's  Hospital,  and  by 
others  to  be  one  of  the  crypts  of  St  Peter's  Church,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  £ing  Stephen's  reign,  aj>.  11S7. 

The  interior  of  the  Theatre,  which  is  apacioas,  has  been  several  times  re- 
modelled, and  for  its  size  is  now  one  of  the  prettiest  play-houses  in  the  King- 
dom.  The  York  Theatrical  circuit  includes  Leeds  and  Hull,  and  the  "  sea- 
eon  "  usually  commenooB  here  in  March ;  but  the  Theatre  is  also  open  in  the 
race  and  other  public  weeks.  The  bouse  adjoining  the  old  entranoe  to  the 
theatre  was  formerly  the  reeidenoe  of  the  manager. 
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The  large  house  at  the  upper  end  of  Blake  Street,  near  the  Theatre,  ir«s 
erected  hj  Sir  William  Bobinson,  Bart,  an  ancestor  of  the  preseut  Earl  de 
6r^,  who  vaa  then  representative  of  York  in  Parliament  In  frout  are  the 
Anna  <rf  the  Gi^,  nhich  were  placed  there  hj  Sir  William,  merel;  on  account 
of  Mb  holding  the  ground  b3r  lease  from  the  Corporation. 

YorJahin  Club  Houte. — The  "  Yorkshire  Club,"  for  the  nobility  and  gfflitr; 
of  the*  County,  was  established  in  1695,  and  the  Clnb  House,  which  is  a 
handsome  building,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  crescent  called  St.  Leonard's 
Place.  The  Club  nombers  about  S50  members ;  the  entrance  fee  of  each 
member  is  ten  guiness,  and  the  annual  subscription  is  £6. 

De  Qrey  Boamt. — This  building  ia  also  in  Bt  Leonard's  Plaoe,  and  is  the 
properly  of  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  with  a  capital  of  £6,000.,  in  £36.  shares. 
The  Company  was  fbnned  in  1841,  and  the  building  commenced  forthwith. 
It  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  mess  of  the  Officers  ol  the 
Yorkshire  Hussars,  during  the  annual  visit  of  that  r^ment  to  York,  and 
the  Barristers'  ordinary  at  the  Assizes,  but  it  is  often  used  for  concerts,  balls, 
public  entertainments,  and  meetingH.  A  large  number  of  the  shares  are  held 
by  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  northern  circuit. 

The  exterior  of  the  honsa  is  handsome,  the  principal  story  having  seven 
tall  oircular-headed  windows,  in  front  of  which  a  parapet  and  an  iron  balus- 
trade runs  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  The  principal  room  is  a  very 
fine  apartment,  partly  lighted  from  the  top.  There  is  an  orchestra  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  from  the  wall  hangs  a  fine  whole  length  painting  of  Eari  de 
Qrey,  in  full  costume,  as  Colonel  of  the  Yorkshire  Hnssars. 

The  Coway  Choi,  commonly  called  York  Cattle,  occupies,  as  we  have 
shown  at  page  897,  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortress,  which  was  converted  into 
a  Coanty  prison  after  it  ceased  to  be  a  mihtaiy  post.  Previous  to  the  altera- 
tions which  commenced  in  18S6,  the  entrance  to  the  Castle  was  by  folding 
doors,  and  a  porter's  lodge,  from  Castlegate,  on  the  north  side  of  Clifford's 
Tower,  and  a  stone,  with  the  City  Arms  carved  thereon,  might  have  been 
seen  within  twenty  yards  of  the  galea  to  mark  the  boundaiy  of  the  City.  On 
the  opening  of  the  Assizes,  the  Sherilfa  of  York  wiuted  here  to  receive  the 
Judge,  and  accompany  him  to  the  Quild  Hall  The  present  entrance  is  from 
Tower  Street,  at  the  south  side  of  GliEEbrd's  Tower.  The  great  gate  of 
entrance,  which  is  pointed,  has  a  very  imposing  appearance,  being  flanked 
by  two  massy  circular  towers,  with  embattled  parapets,  loopholes,  £c.  Over 
the  doorway,  in  a  small  panel,  are  the  Royal  Arms  of  George  IT.,  carved 
in  imitation  of  those  of  the  period  of  Edward  IV.  From  the  top  of  this 
Structure  rises  a  subordinate  square  building,  with  smsll  turrets  at  the 
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angles,  Emd  the  whole  has  a  very  bold  bat  yet  chaste  appearance.  The  gste- 
hoase,  which  ia  fire  proof,  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  the  late  P.  F. 
Robinson,  Esq.,  F.SA. ;  the  first  atone  having  been  laid  on  the  90th  of 
March,  1836,  bj  the  Hon.  M.  Langle;,  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  The 
interior  of  the  left  hand  tower,  and  the  building  over  the  archwaj  are  fitted 
up  for  a  Record  room  and  offices  for  the  Clerk  of  AsEnze,  &c. ;  and  the  Petty 
Sessions  for  the  three  Ridings  are  held  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Assize. 
The  right  hand  tower  ia  the  porter's  residence.  The  lofty  and  splendid  walls, 
which  circamscribe  a  lai^e  area,  enclosing  the  old  gaol,  Clifibrd's  Tower,  &c., 
were  rebuilt  at  the  same  time,  in  a  style  nniform  with  that  of  the  gateway, 
having  numerous  bnttresses  at  regular  interrals,  with  an  embattled  parapet 
A  broad  semicircular  avenue  round  the  north  side  of  the  base  of  CliSbrd'a 
Tower,  leads  to  the  inner  entrance  to  the  Castle  yard.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings,  the  area  of  Clifford's  Tower,  and  the  outer  walls,  cover  nearly  eight 
acres.*  The  interior  walls  of  the  Caatle  yard  are  1,100  yards  in  circnm- 
ference,  enclosing  a  pleasant  and  open  area  of  about  one  acre,  with  a  large 
grass  plot  in  the  centre,  and  a  gravel  walk  entirely  round  it.  The  County 
meetings  for  the  election  of  Knights  of  the  Shire  and  other  public  husineaa 
are  held  in  this  yard,  which  will  contain  about  40,000  people.  The  buildings 
form  three  sides  of  the  square,  the  fourth  aide  bdng  partly  fbnned  by  the 
mound  upon  which  stand  the  ruins  of  Clifford's  Tower. 

The  Old  Buildaufs,  which  occupy,  as  we  have  stated,  the  site  of  the  towers 
of  the  ancient  Castle,  were  completed  in  LT05 ;  the  expense  being  defrayed 
by  a  tax  of  three-pence  in  tiie  pound  on  all  lands,  £c.,  in  the  County  of  York, 
in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  This  boilding  consists  of  a  centre 
and  two  projecling  wings,  and  a  handsome  turret  surmounts  the  centre  of 
the  edifice,  with  a  clock  and  bell.  Until  the  new  buildings  were  opened,  this 
edifice  was  the  prison  for  debtors  and  felons,  and  also  the  Qovemor's  apart- 
ments and  the  Chapel;  but  since  then  it  is  set  apart  exclusively  for  the 
confinement  of  male  debtors. 

In  1836  the  Magistrates  of  the  County  purchased  and  enclosed  a  con- 
siderable space  north  east  of  Clifibrd's  Tower,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
erection  of  the  new  prison  and  the  other  alterations  commenced.  The  new 
felons'  gaol  forms  the  semi-diameter  of  a  circle,  with  the  Governor's  house  in 
the  centre,  and  there  is  not  in  England  a  more  handsome  or  better  con- 
structed prison.    The  Governor's  house  is  an  exceedingly  neat  building, 

■  Oq  the  Castls  Hill,  before  the  building  of  the  new  whUs,  were  several  genUemcn's 
booses,  oDe  of  which  was  oecnpieil  by  Sir  Heary  Thompson,  of  Escrick,  who  represented 
Tork  in  lt>nr  Pariiaments  in  the  reign  of  Chsrles  H. 
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circular  in  shape,  and  bo  conatnicted  that  the  whole  prison  ma;  be  inspected 
from  it.  The  prison  consists  of  four  radiating  double  lines  of  building,  n'itb 
eight  airing  courts.  To  each  prisoner  is  allotted  a  distinct  cell,  bnt  there 
are  cells  in  each  ward  which  will  accommodate  three  prisoners  each.  The 
buildings  are  fire  proof,  and  contrived  with  great  ingenuity  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  persons  confined.*  The  entire  cost  of  the  works  was  £303,530., 
and  was  discharged  hy  an  annual  rate  of  l^d.  in  the  pound  during  the  twelve 
years  the  alterations  were  in  progress.  York  Castle  now  affords  accommo- 
dation to  about  300  criminal  prisoners,  and  150  debtors. 

The  Urge  and  handsome  baUding  opposite  the  County  Conrts  contiuns  the 
Chapel  and  the  female  wards,  both  criminals  and  debtors.  It  was  erected  in 
1760,  and  considerably  enlai^d  three  years  afterwards.  The  whole  length 
of  thisbnildingislSOfeet,  and  its  front  is  adorned  with  an  elegant  colonnade 
with  four  Ionic  pillars,  corresponding  to  the  County  HalL  In  a  small  room 
near  the  Governor's  house,  are  preserved  the  cariosities  of  the  Castle,  quaintly 
called  the  King't  Plate,  consisting  of  the  deadly  weapons  with  which  murders 
have  been  committed,  and  the  heavy  chains  of  tiie  most  notorious  malefactors 
who  have  been  at  different  times  confined  in  the  Castle,  and  amongst  them 
are  the  massive  irons  with  which  the  noted  highwayman  Dick  Turpin  waB 
bound.  There  are  also  caste,  in  plaster,  of  several  criminals  who  were  exe- 
cuted here.     Mr.  John  Noble  is  the  present  Governor. 

The  CoiaUy  HaH  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Court  yard. 
This  part  of  the  Castle  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  County  in  1673,  and 
rebuilt  by  the  same  means  in  177T.  It  Is  an  elegant  structure  of  the  lonio 
order,  160  feet  in  length  and  15  in  breadth.  The  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  por- 
tico of  four  Ionic  columns,  30  feet  in  height,  and  attached  antie,  over  which 
is  a  pediment,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Justice  and  other  emblematical 
figures.  The  front  corresponds  in  style,  size'  and  elegance,  with  the  noble 
building  standing  opposite  to  it.  The  interior  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
At  the  south  end  is  the  Crown  Court,  for  criminal  proceedings ;  at  the  north 
end  the  Nin  Prius  Court,  for  civil  business.  In  the  middle  is  a  large  ves- 
tibule, into  which  open  several  supplementary  offices.  The  Courts  are,  each, 
crowned  with  a  dome,  ten  feet  high,  supported  by  twelve  Corinthian  columns. 

•  The  gaols  of  England  in  former  dmea  ware  very  difierent  to  Che  priaons  of  the 
present  daj.  The  priaoners  were  conflnod  io  dark,  damp,  uowholesome  dnngeouB,  icy 
oold  in  vinter,  and  almost  sdfling  in  lanuner,  with  bad  food  and  water ;  and  it  was  not 
Dnnsnal  for  a  faTer  to  break  ont  in  these  hombia  places,  anch  as  that  which  at  Oxford, 
in  IBTT,  swept  away  at  tba  Aaaizes,  the  Judge,  the  High  Sheriff,  the  cbier  of  the  Jurora, 
and  about  three  hnndrad  other  pereoni.  A  scourge  of  a  similar  Datura  happened  at 
Cambridge  in  1S33 ;  and  another  at  (lie  Old  Bailey,  London,  in  1750. 
4  L 
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Behind  the  Grand  Jut^  room  is  the  place  for  the  ezecation  of  criminals, 
where  a  temporary  acafibldiiig  is  erected  for  the  purpose.  It  was  first  used 
for  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  to  the  ofiended  lawa,  on  the  98th  of  Aognst, 
1803  ;  and  previous  to  that  date  felons,  condemned  to  die,  were  executed  at 
Tyburn,  near  the  race  course.     (See  page  610). 

In  1606  or  1800,  the  workmen  who  ware  preparing  to  erect  the  present 
wall  behind  the  Grand  Jury  room,  discorered  the  remains  of  a  Roman  wall, 
upon  which  ancient  foundation  they  raised  the  new  walL  A  block  of  free 
stone,  inscribed  Civitati,  in  Norman  characters,  was  also  found  at  the  same 
time,  whilst  the  men  were  digging  a  drain,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
a  boundary  stone,  placed  there  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror. 

In  the  early  part  of  tiie  present  year  (1667)  some  woriEmeQ  employed  in 
digging  a  drain  behind  York  Castle,  turned  up  the  remains  of  twen^  haman 
bodies,  the  skulls  of  three  or  four  of  which  were  wanting.  They  are  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  remains  of  twenty-one  Scottish  rebels,  ten  of  whom  were 
executed  on  Saturday,  the  1st  of  NoTember,  1746,  and  the  remtunder  on  the 
Saturday  following.  They  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  a  local 
paper,  which  was  in  existence  at  the  time,  states  that  "the  whole  was  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  decency  and  good  order."  The  heads  of  two  of  the 
culprits  were  exposed  on  Micklegate  Bar,  the  head  of  uiother  was  sent  to 
Carlisle  in  a  box  for  a  similar  exhibition ;  and  the  bodies  of  the  whole  of  them 
were  buried  behind  the  Castle  in  which  they  had  been  confined. 

Though  the  Assizes  for  the  three  Ridings  are  held  there,  the  Castle  is  not 
within  any  of  them,  nor  is  it  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City;  it  is  Extra- 
Parochial,  though  it  is  assessed  and  bears  chafes  to  the  parish  of  St.  Mary, 
Gastlegate.  The  present  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  is  Sir  Joseph  Raddiffa, 
Bart.,  of  Budding  Park. 

The  City  House  of  Correction,  formerly  the  City  Qaol,  for  the  use  of  the 
City  and  Ainsty,  was  erected  near  the  site  of  the  Skeldergate  Postern,  and 
dose  beneath  the  BatU  HiU,  between  the  years  1603  and  1807.  The  gaol 
for  the  imprisonment  and  correction  of  "  lesser  criminals,"  was  formeriy  a 
part  of  St.  Anthony's  Hali,  on  Peasehdme  Green  ;  bat  in  the  year  1814  a 
new  House  of  Correction  was  completed  on  Toft  Green,  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  City  and  Ainsty.  After  the  latter  district  was  ndded  to  the  County  in 
1836,  all  the  committals  from  that  quarter  were,  of  course,  made  to  York 
Castle,  and  the  gaol  on  Toft  Green  was  afterwords  sold  to  the  Railway  Com- 
pany, for  £5,000.,  and  its  nte  is  now  included  in  the  Railway  Station. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  between  the  Corporation  of  the  Cit^ 
and  the  Magistrates  of  the  County,  for  the  custody  of  the-City  criminals. 
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«aA  debtors  at  the  Oastle,  bo  that  the  buamess  at  the  present  gaol  is  now 
confined  to  the  safe  keeping  and  correction  of  persons  convicted  of  minor 
offences.  The  executions  at  this  prison,  whilst  it  was  used  as  the  Citjgaol, 
were  bappilj  Teiy  rare;  but  when  they  did  occur,  the  horrid  ceremouj'  took 
place  on  a  scaffold  erected  without  the  wall,  nest  to  the  Old  Boile  Hill,  and 
on  opening  was  made  in  the  wall  to  admit  the  culprit  to  pass  through.  Tfas 
edifice  is  entirely  of  atone,  surronnded  by  a  high  brick  wall.  The  principal 
building  consists  of  a  centre  and  wings,  the  former  furnished  with  a  pediment. 
On  the  roof  is  an  octagonal  turret,  with  an  hemispherical  dome  and  Tane. 
There  are  celle  for  the  accommodation  of  seventy  prisoners.  Mr.  Hugh  Bar- 
rett is  the  present  Governor. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  old  Ouso  bridge  stood  a  Gaol  for  Debtort,  which 
was  built  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1724  this  gaol,  and  a  small  dwelling 
house  adjoining,  were  purchased  by  the  Corporation.  They  were  immedi- 
ately taken  down,  and  a  more  commodious  prison  erected,  but  this  was 
removed  in  1810,  when  the  present  bridge  across  the  Ouse  was  built  Drake 
tells  ns  that  the  high  tower  of  Monk  Bar  was  formerly  used  as  a  prison  for 
the  lieemeD  of  the  City. 

Poit  Office,  LendaL — This  is  a  plain  but  commodious  brick  building,  one 
story  in  hdgbt,  erected  in  1840.  The  bustoess  of  the  Post  Office  was  once 
conducted  in  Skeldergate.  In  the  reign  of  George  n.,  the  post  office  was  in 
Coney  Street,  but  in  1764  the  business  was  removed  to  the  first  building  in 
Lendal,  near  the  Mansion  House,  where  it  continued  tdU  the  present  post 
oflige  was  erected.  Mr.  Joshua  Oldfield  is  the  postmaster.  From  one  of 
Mr.  Davies'  lectures  we  leam  the  following  intoresting  particulars  respecting 
the  transmission  of  letters  from  Tork  in  former  times.  In  1536,  when  the 
northern  rebellion,  called  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  took  place,  Henry  Vm. 
expressed  his  annoyance  at  the  slow  process  by  which  he  received  intelligence, 
and  accordingly  an  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  the  parishes  in  York 
were  ordered  to  find  horses  for  the  better  transmission  of  letters ;  and  in 
1542,  four  horses  were  directed  to  be  kept  by  the  four  wards  of  the  City  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  Corporation  contracted 
with  a  party  to  find  four  horses  at  four  pounds  a  year,  or  three  halipence  a 
day.  It  was  not  however  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  that  the  general  postal 
system  of  the  Kingdom  was  placed  on  a  good  footing,  though  that  improve- 
ment would  appear  strange  to  us  in  these  days  of  railways  and  electric  tele- 
graphs. Again  it  was  not  till  1784,  that  the  change  from  pack  horses  to 
coaches  took  place,  and  it  is  related  that  the  post  office  clerks  used  to  wallc 
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to  Micklegate  Bar  vheo  the  pack  horses  were  latei  than  usual,  to  listen  for 
the  tinkling  of  their  bella.* 

Trade  Haixs. — As  has  already  been  obgerred,  there  were  fonnerly  several 
trading  guilds  or  fraternities  in  York,  possessing  many  peculiar  privileges, 
now  obsolete.  Man;  of  these  guilds  possessed  common  halls,  and  two  of 
them  are  jet  in  existence. 

The  Merehantt'  Hail,  or  "  Oiida  Mereatorum,"  York,  is  situated  in  Fosa- 
gate,  and  is  the  property  of  "  The  Merchant  Adventurers'  Company,"  ori- 
ginally established  in  this  City  at  a  very  oarly  period.  This  Company  being 
free  of  the  five  Hanse  towns,  enjoyed  many  valuable  privil^es  on  the  impor- 
tation of  goods  hence;  but  it  has  survived  all  the  fluctuations,  and  the  final 
dechne  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  City.  The  Rofonn  Bill  of  1682 
deprived  this  and  all  similar  fraternities  of  the  remnant  of  their  privileges. 
The  funds  of  this  Company  having  been  extended  by  several  considerable 
donations,  yet  exists,  hut  more  in  the  character  of  a  charitable  body  than 
that  of  a  Society  of  Merohonts.  The  ancient  seal  of  the  Company  is  still 
preserved.  It  is  of  brass,  and  is  in  fine  preservation.  It  exhibits  two  figures 
— one  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  other  a  personification  of  CommeFCe ; 
"thus  denoting  that  the  mercantile  institution  was  grafted  on  one  which 
originally  had  been  monastic."  The  legend  or  inscription  is  as  follows: — 
"  SigiUvm  CteruMi  honpitaUter  Jratrum  el  aororvm  Beata  Marut  YirgoM  Jaxta 
FoTtam  Fotta  Ebor. ; "  which  is  thus  translated — "  Seal  of  the  Monastery  of 
the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  near  Fossgate,  York." 
The  HaU  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  stated  by  tradition  to  have  been  built 
out  of  the  remains  of  a  religious  house,  called  Trinity  Chapd.  A  piece  of 
garden  ground  behind  the  building  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a  place 
of  interment;  quantities  of  human  bones  having  been  thrown  up.at  various 
periods.  Over  the  entrance  gateway,  carved  in  stene,  are  the  recently  res- 
tored Arms  of  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple-  A  flight  of  stone  steps  &om  the 
court  yard  leads  to  the  principal  rooms  in  the  hall,  which  consist  of  two 

•  Pott  Offiet  SlatUtid. — A  return  his  been  printed,  showing  the  great  inoreasa  in  the 
last  fourteen  years  in  cfaargeable  letters  delivered  in  the  United  Eiagdom.  In  16S0  th« 
number  vu  347,000^0,  being  an  increase  on  the  prenons  jpar  of  9,000,000.  In  1891, 
36O,EiO0,0OOi  increase,  13,000,000.  In  1853,  379,000,000;  increase,  19,000,000.  And 
during  the  jeu,  ending  0th  of  Janoarr,  1651,  very  near!;  411,000,000  lettars  were 
delivered,  b^ng  an  increase  of  31,600,000. 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  department  for  the  last  mentioned  year  ma 
^,631,944.,  and  the  net  revenue  £1,173,278.  The  piofite  of  the  Monejf  Order  Depart- 
ment irere  ^4,140.  Tbe  nnmber  of  money  orders  iasned  dnring  that  7(«r  was  5,210,280 ; 
the  number  paid  was  0,313,000 ;  and  the  amoont  paid  was  £0,920,296. 
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antique  apartments,  each  65  feet  long,  SC  feet  wide,  and  abont  14  feet  Id 
height,  wbicfa  origiDall^  formed  one  joom.  The  inner  room,  irhicb  is  neatly 
fitted  np,  and  ornamented  vith  several  good  portraits  of  difTerent  Governors 
of  the  Company,  ae  well  as  a  full  length  portrait  of  Geoi^e  I.,  is  the  one  in 
which  the  Company  holds  its  quarterly  Courts,  and  breakfast  or  dine  toge- 
ther twice  a  year ;  and  the  other  large  room  is  nsed  occaaionally  &r  public 
meetings  and  exbibitionH.  On  the  ground  floor  ia  a  small  Chapel,  and  a 
Hospital  for  ten  poor  people,  called  Trinity  Hospital.  The  Chapel  was  built 
in  1411,  and  repaired  at  Tarions  periods.  Divine  Service  ia  performed  in  it 
for  the  Company  on  the  26th  of  March—called  the  Charter  day — and  on  one 
or  two  other  days  in  the  year.  The  Hospital  has  already  been  desoribed  at 
pe^e  696  of  this  volume.  The  workmanship  of  this  ancient  hall  is  very 
massy,  the  walls  are  of  great  thickness,  and  the  roof  is  composed  of  immense 
planka  of  fine  old  En^ieh  oak,  in  excellent  preservation.  There  are  records 
in  the  chests  of  the  Merchants'  Company  of  as  early  a  date  as  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen.  Persons  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  eight  years  to  a  "  Mer- 
chant "  of  the  Company,  become  members  upon  payment  of  some  small  fees ; 
and  others  become  "  Merchant  Adventurers,"  by  being  elected  by  ballot,  and 
by  paying  an  entrance  fine.  There  are  now  about  forty  members  in  the 
Company. 

Merchata  TaUon'  HaU. — This  building  is  situated  in  a  court  in  Aldwark, 
and  belongs  to  the  ancient  Company  of  Merchant  Tailors  of  York ;  which 
fraternity  now  resombles  the  Merchant  Adventurers'  Company  in  every  par- 
ticular; the  privil^ea  of  the  membera  ore  merely  nominal.  They  hold 
meetings  in  their  hall,  and  on  the  SOtb  of  June  the  anuiversaiy  of  the  Com- 
pany is  celebrated,  when  they  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  attend 
a  sermon  in  the  Church  of  8t  Cruz,  which  is  preached  on  that  day  by  their 
Chaplain.  The  HaU  is  an  ancient  red  brick  building,  the  principal  room  of 
which  is  spacions,  and  was  formerly  occupied  as  a  Theatre.  It  is  now  used 
aa  a  National  School  for  girls.  This  room  had  formerly  an  arched  wooden 
roof,  now  concealed  by  one  of  plaster.  In  the  window  is  a  piece  of  stuned 
glass,  representing  two  angels  supportJng  a  bust  of  Queen  Anne,  and  be- 
neath are  the  arms  of  the  Company,  with  the  following  inscription : — 

"  TUB  Companj  bad  beene  dignified  in  the  jeare  1070,  bf  hMiiiig  in  tlieir  fntonii^ 
eight  Kings,  eleven  Dnkee,  thir^  Earlea,  and  fortj-foor  Lorda." 

The  ancient  Hospital  or  Almshousee  in  connection  with  this  fraternity  has 
been  already  noticed  at  page  692  of  this  volume. 

The  Merchant  Tailors'  Company  possess  some  ancient  plate,  consisting  of 
four  pieces  of  silver,  viz.,  two  tankards,  a  lai^e  cop,  and  a  solver. 
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There  ia  here,  as  in  some  other  cities,  a  OoldrmUM  Company,  which  is 
authorized  b;  Act  of  Parliament  to  elect  two  Wardens  auuuaUj,  and  also 
to  appoint  an  Aitay  Mtater. 

The  Haberdathan'  HaU  stood  in  Walmgate,  at  the  corner  of  Neutgate 
Lane,  now  St  George  Street,  and  was  erected  bj  Sir  Robert  Watter,  Knt, 
who  served  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  in  the  year  1591  and  1603.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Haberdashers'  Companr,  and  built  tbe  hall  for  hia  brethren 
of  the  trade  to  aaaemble  in.  It  was  a  lerj  ancient  timber  building,  and  after 
it  ceased  to  be  used  by  the  Haberdashers,  it  was  divided  and  let  in  smtll 
tenements.  It  was  removed  a  few  jeara  ago,  when  the  street  was  improved 
and  widened.  Sir  K.  Watter  founded  an  Hospital  or  Almahonae  in  tbis 
locality,  which  is  noticed  at  page  698  of  this  volume. 

The  Oompany  of  Cordwainen  was  another  of  the  fraternities  which  were 
united  at  York,  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  thnr  respective 
trades.  A  large  and  handsome  bowl,  which  belong  to  them,  is  now  deposited 
in  the  vestiy  of  tbe  Minster.  (See  page  46S.)  This  Companj  was  dissolved 
in  1608.  The  Almshoase,  called  Maiton  dUu,  noticed  at  591  of  thia  vdome, 
was  connected  with  it. 

Medical  iNsimmoNs. — Tork  Cmmty  Hot^ud,  Monkgate. — This  insti- 
tution chieBy  owes  its  foundation  to  a  legacy  of  £500.  left  in  1740,  by  Lady 
Elizabeth  Hastings,  "  for  the  relief  of  the  diseased  poor  of  the  City  and 
County  of  York."  This  fund  being  augmented  about  the  same  time  1^  other 
benevolent  persons,  the  Hospital  was  soon  after  erected.  The  bnilding,  which 
atood  in  Monkgate,  having  become  inadequate  to  the  reqiurements  of  the 
institution — ^in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  the  population — it  was 
taken  down  in  16G0,  and  the  present  Hospital  was  erected  and  opoied  ia 
1861.  It  stands  several  yards  to  the  rear  of  tbe  spot  upon  which  the  old 
one  stood,  and  is  an  d^ant  and  extensive  range  of  buildings,  four  stories  in 
height,  with  a  handsome  Italian  hoot  The  basement  story  is  of  stone,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  building  is  of  red  brick,  with  cut  stone  dressings.  The 
coot  of  the  stmctnre  was  about  £11,000.,  of  vrhiob  sum  £7,000.  was  raised 
by  subscription  in  the  County,  and  the  remainder  was  taken  from  the  funds 
of  the  charity.  The  Messrs.  Atkinson,  of  York,  were  the  architects.  The 
interior  is  perfect  in  its  arrangements,  and  will  accommodate  130  patioits. 
Persons  soffering  from  infectious  or  cont^ous  disordere  are  not  admitted  as 
in-patients.  The  number  of  patients  annually  admitted  into  the  Hos^tal  is 
about  600.  Tbe  annnal  income  of  the  institution,  including  real  and  personal 
estates,  subscriptions,  &a.,  now  amounts  to  about  £3,000. 

Clinical  lectures  are  given  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Hospital, 
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and  certificates  of  attendance  on  the  medical  and  surgical  practice  of  the 
Hospital,  ooDJoiiitlj  with  the  York  Dispensary,  are  receired  by  the  Boyal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  London.  The  goiem- 
roont  of  this  institution  is  Tested  in  the  hands  of  the  tnisteoB  and  goTemors, 
who  hold  quarterly  courts  in  the  board  room. 

The  Medical  Library  was  established  in  1810  by  the  subscriptions  and 
donations  of  eighteen  merab^s  of  the  medical  profession,  resident  in  York, 
aided  by  the  contributions  of  several  of  their  fellow  citizens,  who  were  friends 
to  the  diffusion  of  medical  knowledge.  In  order  to  secnre  the  perpetuity  of 
the  institution,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  eipenso  of  rent  and  a  librarian's  salary, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  books  should  be  the  property  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
County  Hospital;  the  office  of  librarian  being,  with  the  consent  of  the  Go- 
vemora  of  the  Hospital,  annexed  to  that  of  house-surgeon.  The  library  is 
regularly  enriched  by  the  best  medical  publications  of  the  day,  and  it  now 
contains  about  1,000  Tolumes  of  the  most  yaluable  standard  medical  woriis, 
and  some  of  the  best  and  most  expensive  anatomical  plains  published.  It  is 
under  the  exclusive  management  of  its  subscribers,  who  must  be  medical 
practitioners  residing  in  York.  The  medical  officers  of  the  Hospital  enjoy 
no  privileges  distinct  from  the  rest,  trith  regard  to  the  use  and  management 
of  the  library.    The  annual  subscription  is  one  guinea. 

The  Yorjc  School  of  MtdiciM  was  established  in  1834,  the  County  Hospital 
and  the  York  Cispeusary  being  united  in  its  formation.  The  session  is 
divided  into  two  terms,  a  winter  and  a  summer  term ;  during  which  period 
lectures  are  delivered  to  the  students  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  County  Hos- 
pital, by  several  able  medical  gentlemen  resident  in  the  City.  The  Museum 
of  Anatomy,  comprising  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Atkinson,  is 
open  to  the  students  daily  during  the  session.  Attendance  on  the  course  of 
lectures  also  qualifies  for  examination  at  the  Eoyol  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  London. 

The  Medical  Society  was  founded  in  18S9,  for  the  advancement  and  dif- 
fusion of  medical  knowledge.  Its  meetings  are  held  at  the  Dispensary  OQ  the 
evenings  of  every  alternate  Saturday,  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the 
end  of  April.     There  is  a  Medical  Library  in  connection  with  this  Society. 

York  Digpentary,  New  Street — This  institution  for  the  reLef  of  (he  sick 
poor  was  opened  in  1T88.  It  is  maintained  by  subscriptioD,  and  is  one  of 
tbe  most  efficient  and  truly  useful  charities  of  the  City.  It  was  originally 
conducted  in  a  room  in  the  Merchants'  Hall,  Fos^te,  from  whence,  in 
1806,  it  was  reipoved  to  St.  Andrewgate,  where  it  oontinoed  till  the  erection 
of  the  present  building ;  the  foundation  etone  of  which  was  laid  in  1837,  by 
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the  late  Mr.  Alderaian  Wilson.  The  cost  of  ^e  erection  was  £l,fi&0.,  in- 
cluding the  Bite,  and  it  was  opened  in  1828.  It  is  a  neat  atone  edifice, 
with  a  email  Doric  portico  of  four  columns.  The  interior  is  well  arranged, 
having  a  la^e  waiting  room,  with  a  lantern  hgbt,  with  the  various  offices 
around  it.  Some  of  the  principal  medical  men  of  the  Citf  are  connected 
with  this  Dispetisai7. 

The  IrutUution  for  Ditetues  of  Ike  Ear,  Merchants'  Hall,  Fos^te,  which 
is  the  only  one  in  the  north  of  England  devoted  exclnaiTelj  to  the  treatment 
of  affections  of  the  a^aa  of  hearing,  was  opened  about  four  jears  ago,  chiefly 
through  the  instrnmentaHtj  of  James  Allen,  Esq.,  of  this  Cit^,  who  is  now 
the  Treasurer  of  the  institution.  It  is  supported  by  volontar;  coatribntions, 
and  gratuitous  advice  is  afforded  to  the  poor  eroij  Saturday  at  noon.  Mr. 
Oswald  A.  Moore  is  the  surgeon. 

The  Itutttution  for  DiuoMt  of  the  Eye,  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall,  Aldwark, 
was  established  in  1831,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  labouring  under  diseases 
of  the  eye.  A  donor  of  £6.,  or  an  annual  subscriber  of  10s.,  has  the  right  <^ 
recommending  patients,  and  of  voting  at  general  meetings.  The  medical 
officers  are  Dr.  Belcombe,  physician,  and  Messrs.  Reed  and  Pal^,  suigeons. 

The  HomeopathU  Diepensary,  Sootham,  was  founded  in  1B51,  for  the  cure 
of  cases  solely  on  Homeopathic  principles.  Honorary  subscribers  have  the 
privilege  of  sending  eight  poor  patients  for  every  guinea  subscribed  or  con- 
tributed annually ;  or  four  poor  patients  for  every  annual  donation  of  half 

Atylumfor  the  Iruane,  Bootham. — Established  in  pursuance  of  resolutiona 
passed  at  a  County  meeting,  held  in  the  Castle  of  York,  on  the  37th  of 
August,  1772.  The  original  intention  was  to  confine  it  to  pauper  lunatics 
only,  or  to  snch  aa  belonged  to  indigent  families.  The  present  site  was  pur- 
chased ;  a  plan  was  prepared  for  a  building  calculated  to  contain  64  patients ; 
and  on  the  30th  of  September,  1777,  the  building  being  nearly  completed, 
apartments  were  opened  for  ten  patients  at  8s.  per  week.  At  this  time  thne 
were  only  four  similar  institntions  in  the  Kingdom,  namely,  two  in  London, 
one  at  Manchester,  and  the  other  at  Newcastle.  la  August,  1784,  it  was 
determined  that  a  limited  number  of  opulent  patients  should  be  admitted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  institution,  and  in  179G  an  extensiTe  wing  was  added  to 
the  premises.  The  false  principles  upon  which  most  of  our  institntions  fbr 
the  treatment  of  lunatics  were  formerly  conducted,  prevailed  in  this  asylum. 
In  1619  Mr.  S.  Tuke  published  hia  account  of  the  "Retreat"  Lunatic  Aeylam, 
and  a  passage  in  it,  recommending  a  more  mild  method  of  treatment  for  tho 
insane,  than  had  been  generally  adopted,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  letter 
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from  tlie  pbysician  of  tbie  Asjium  (Dr.  Best),  in  one  of  the  York  newspapers. 
A  public  controTcray  on  the  aubject  ensued,  whiob  terminated  fatally  to  the 
physician,  though  beneficially  to  the  Asylum.  An  inyeatigation  into  the 
alleged  abuses  of  the  institution  was  set  on  foot,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  but  very  defective  attention  was  paid  to  the  comfort,  clothing,  and  diet 
of  the  inmates,  and  to  the  ventilation  and  cleanliness  of  the  establishment. 
Whilst  the  investigation  was  pending,  and  whilst  public  attention  was  escited 
towards  the  institution,  a  detached  wing  of  the  building  was  accidentally 
destroyed  by  fire,  on  the  evening  of  the  98th  of  December,  1814.  This 
dreadful  calamity  was  still  more  affecting,  from  the  circumstance  of  many  of 
the  patients  being  locked  np  in  their  rooms,  and  from  the  principal  part  of 
the  servants  being  from  home ;  the  sad  consequence  being  that  four  patients, 
who  had  been  chained  to  the  walls,  perished  in  the  flames.  The  premises 
were  insured  in  the  County  Fire  Office  for  the  sum  of  £3,393.  A  further 
investigation  immediately  ensued,  which  led  to  the  exposure  of  some  shame- 
ful and  even  criminal  abuses ;  and  the  whole  terminated  in  the  dismissal  of 
every  servant  and  officer  employed  in  attending  on  the  patients,  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  physician,  and  the  complete  re-organization  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of.  the  before-mentioned 
lietreat;  and  sinc^  that  period  the  institution  has  been  in  efficient  and  pros- 
perous operation,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  has  materially  diminished.  This 
Asylum,  in  the  bestowal  of  its  charity,  is  not  limited  to  the  upper  and 
wealthier  classes,  but  extends  its  benefits  alike  to  the  reduced  and  the  com- 
paratively indigent.  It  receives  patients  suffering  under  every  form  and  in 
every  stage  of  mental  derangement,  and  shelters  alike  the  raving  maniac  of 
but  a  few  days,  and  the  hopeless  imbecile  of  a  score  years. 

The  BuUdirig  is  of  red  brick,  and  is  a  handsome  structure,  three  stories 
high.  The  ascent  to  it  is  by  five  stone  steps ;  the  lowest  story  is  rustic, 
from  which  fonr  stone  columns  are  carried  up  to  the  entablature,  which  is 
finished  by  a  pediment  On  the  top  of  the  bnilding  is  an  elegant  cylindrical 
bell  tower,  eunounded  with  small  colnmns,  and  surmounted  with  a  cupola 
and  vane.  The  ground  floor  comprises  six  day  rooms  for  the  patients,  with 
access  to  five  airing  courts  ac(joining  the  building ;  a  broad  and  handsome  stair- 
.  case  leads  to  the  two  upper  stories,  in  the  first  of  which  are  two  sitting  rooms 
and  several  bed  rooms,  ranged  on  each  side  of  a  long  gallery.  The  other 
story  is  constructed  in  the  same  way,  and  comprises  lodging  rooms  only. 
Behind  the  front  building  is  a  small  octagon  erection,  containing  the  kitchen, 
and  a  sitting  room  for  females,  and  near  it  is  a  building  containing  a  series 
of  apartments  for  female  patients,  which  was  erected  at  a  great  expense,  and 
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Opened  io  1817.  The  house  is  snrroimded  b;  gardens  and  pleasore  gnrandfl, 
and  contftins  all  the  modem  improvemenU  connected  with  the  treatment  of 
Innacj.  The  non-restraint  system  is  carried  out  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
and  amongst  the  nsoal  amusements  of  the  pattents  are  chess,  diafts,  cards, 
inudc,  cricket,  &c. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  North  and  Bast 
Ridings,  about  thirty  paupers  were  remoTed  te  it  from  this  inslitntion,  and 
unco  that  time  no  pauper  lunatic  has  been  an  inmate  here.  The  chief  offioera 
of  this  inslJtutiou  are  a  physician,  Dr,  Simpson;  Medical  Superintendent,  Dr. 
Edward  Simpson ;  and  Chaplain,  Rev,  Thomas  Richardson.  The  iooome  ot 
the  establishment  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  charge  to  patienta  for  hoard, 
attendance,  &a. ;  from  dividends  of  certain  stock  in  the  funds,  and  irom  rental 
Its  management  is  in  the  hands  (^  a  Committee  of  Goventore. 

The  Betreat  LumUk  Asylum,  Heslington  Road. — Thb  excellent  institutiMi 
was  projected  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Tuke,  of  York,  tor  persons  afOicted 
with  disorders  of  the  mind,  among  the  Society  of  Friends,  Id  ooosequence  of 
the  unsatisfoctoiy  treatm^it  and  death  of  one  ot  that  persuasioii,  at  an  estab- 
lishment for  the  insane,  during  the  year  1791.  Mr.  Take  was  aided  in  his 
exerdons  to  establish  this  Asylum  hy  Lindley  Murray,  the  celebrated  gram- 
marian, and  several  other  individuals;  and  though  many  olgectionB  were 
raised  against  a  proposal  so  novel,  and  oonriderable  difflonldea  had  to  be 
overcome,  yet  a  subscription  was  at  length  opened,  and  a  fund  was  formed  for 
its  establishment.  In  1794  nearly  twenty  acres  of  land  were  purchased  for 
£S,3!}6.,  bat  it  being  afterwards  thov^ht  too  much,  eight  acres  of  it  wera 
disposed  of  for  the  sum  of  £906.,  and  the  building  was  oommenced  on  the 
lemaining  eleven  acres.  The  Asylom  was  at  first  designed  solely  for  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  has  since  been  extended  to  others 
connected  with  them.  In  1796  the  house  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
patients,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  uiiintemptedly  enjoyed 
the  cate  and  interests  of  the  deecendants  of  its  projector.  Before  the  opening 
of  this  institution  the  treatmNit  of  the  insane,  in  the  variiAis  aejloms,  was 
harsh  in  the  extreme,  and  it  Ireqaentiy  amounted  to  brutal  coercion ;  bat 
those  who  have  been  the  supporters  and  managers  of  the  Retreat  have  the 
enviable  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  by  the  gentlest  and  most  amiable 
means,  they  have  accomplished  an  amount  of  good,  and  conferred  a  degree  (rf 
happiaese  on  thoosands,  which  scarcely  can  be  overstated.  The  Retreat  is 
situated  on  an  eminraice,  in  the  purest  air,  and  commanding  extensive  and 
interesting  prospects  over  the  City  and  the  delightful  vale  of  York. 

The  BttildiMga  are  all  of  brick,  and  are  very  extensive  as  well  as  imponng. 
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Thsf  h&ve  recently  undergone  extensiTe  alterations  and  imprOTemontB ;  two 
of  the  old  wings,  which  were  originally  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
violent  patients,  have  been  removed,  and  replaced  by  large  and  handsome 
straotores,  embruaiig  every  modem  improvement  in  the  constmolion  of 
dwellings  for  the  insane,  and  calculated  to  facilitate  the  canying  out,  in  a 
still  more  complete  manner,  the  principles  of  treatment  adopted  from  the 
foundation  of  the  establishment.  A  new  Meeting  Honse  too  has  been  recently 
added.  The  whole  pile  of  bnildings  consist  chiefly  of  a  centre  and  foor 
vrings,  presenting  imporing  fronts  facing  both  north  and  south.  The  airing 
grounds,  gardens,  &o.,  now  extend  over  diirty  acres,  and  tiie  expense  <^ 
£)rmii^  the  wbide  establishment  has  not  been  less  than  iG80,000.  The  in- 
stitntion,  which  embraces  all  classes  of  patients  "from  the  labourer  to  the 
wealthy  gentleman,  and  from  the  servant  to  tlie  senuttre  and  delicate  lady," 
will  now  accommodate  ISO  patients,  all  of  whom,  except  those  of  the  higher 
classes,  most  bo  members  or  nearly  connected  with  the  Socie^  of  Friends. 
The  general  management  of  it  is  under  the  care  of  a  body  of  Directors  and 
a  Committee,  and  tJie  medical  officers  are  Mr.  John  Kitching,  Superinten- 
dent, and  Mi.  Caleb  Williams  and  Dr.  D.  H.  Tuke.« 

Pavper  Lanatie  Atybim,  Clifton. — The  North  and  East  Ridings  of  York- 
shire joined  in  the  erection  of  this  institntioD,  and  it  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  the  insane  poor  of  both  Hidings  in  the  year  1847.  Provision 
was  made  for  IfiO  inmates;  bat  in  three  years  afterwards  snch  was  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  applicants,  that  the  bnildings  were  enlarged  eo  as  to 
make  tbem  capable  of  reoeiving  319  patients.  According  to  the  Medical 
Superintendent's  Seventh  Annual  Bqrart,  there  was  accomodation  for  813 
patients,  the  Asylom  was  foU,  and  fifteen  patients  had  been  refused  admit- 
tance &i  want  of  accommodation.  From  the  same  Beport  we  learnt  that 
the  land  comprises  88a.  Ib.  S9f.,  and  cost  £10,070. ;  the  various  bnildings, 
fumitore,  and  original  outfit  cost  £40,079. ;  making  a  total  of  £50,149., 
which  together  is  at  the  rate  of  £160.  per  patient,  for  founding  the  Asjlnm— 
a  sum  which  folia  considerably  short  of  the  average  of  the  seventeen  other 
Asylums  of  a  similar  character  which  have  been  erected.  The  average  cost 
of  the  other  Asylums  is  at  the  rate  of  £104.  per  head.  It  is  to  be  deplored 
that  in  the  two  Ridings  there  appears  to  be  a  steadily  growing  increase  of 
lunatic  patients,  and  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  the  Magistrates, 
assembled  at  the  Midsummer  Sessions,  1855,  determined  to  enlarge  the 

•  For  taiOiuc  portloolaTs  of  this  InitiCntion  see  the  "  Deeoiiptioii  of  the  Betreat,'  bj 
Suinel  lake,  410.,  and  "  The  SUIiatuis  of  ths  Betreat,"  8vo. 
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buildiog  for  an  increased  nomber  of  patients,  for  whicfa  purpose  £14,600.  was 
voted,  making  in  the  whole,  accommodatioD  for  47S  patients  at  a  total  ontlaj 
of  £04,649.  14a.  lOd.  The  cost  upon  this  number  is  now  reduced  to  £137. 
per  patient.  By  the  9th  section  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  Act,  of  1863,  the 
Borough  of  Richmond  ia  now  annexed  to  the  North  Riding  for  the  purposes 
of  the  insane  poor.  The  Asylum  is  situated  near  the  village  of  ClifUin,  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  City  of  York. 

The  Baildingi,  which  form  an  extensive  and  handsome  pile,  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style  of  architecture,  stand  in  a  garden  of  aboTO  thirty  acres,  attached 
to  which  is  a  grazing  farm  of  above  fifty  acree.  The  grounds  are  laid  down 
with  much  taste,  and  the  house  is  approached  by  a  handsome  avenue.  The 
land  afTorda  healthy  and  profitable  employment  for  the  inmates,  upon  whom 
the  occupations  of  garden  and  farm  labour,  and  the  various  diveraions  of  a 
rural  life,  are  found  to  be  of  the  most  consoling  and  tranquillizing  tendency. 
The  old  methods  of  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  are  dispensed 
with  in  this  institution,  and  everything  assumes  as  lively  and  cheerful  an 
aspect  as  possible.  Besides  gardening  and  farming,  the  patients  are  exten- 
sively employed  in  various  handicrafts — the  males  are  employed  as  tailors, 
shoemakers,  bricklayers,  masons,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  Ac. ; 
and  the  females  in  sewing,  knittiug,  straw-plaiting,  washing,  ironing,  assisting 
in  the  kitchen,  and  general  household  duties.  Tbe  system  of  keeping  the 
patients  to  employments  adapted  to  their  capacities  has  been  found  to  act 
most  favourably  on  their  minds,  besides  the  profits  of  their  labours  materially 
diminish  their  cost  to  the  public.  The  number  of  patients  under  treatment 
daring  the  year  1850  was  408,  and  the  number  of  patients  in  the  institution 
on  the  last  day  of  that  year  was  355. 

City  Imaiu  Faupen. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  Lu- 
natic Asylum  Act,  it  has  become  imperative  on  the  City  of  York  either  to 
erect  a  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  reception  of  their  own  pauper  lunatics,  or  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  some  adjoining  Asylum,  for  the  reception  of 
those  lunatics.  It  does  not  appear  to  bo  the  intention  of  the  citizens  to  erect 
a  suitable  building  at  present,  but  to  go  on  paying  for  their  insane  paupers  in 
the  private  asylums,  at  the  rate  of  about  lOs.  per  week. 

LiTEBAKi,  &c.,  Ikstitutions.— I'orisAir*  PhUotophietd  Society. — Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  18S2,  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  City  and  its  vicinity,  to 
whom  varioDS  branches  of  natural  science,  and  especially  geology,  were 
favourite  objects  of  pursuit,  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  such  a  Society, 
and  forthwith  put  the  design  into  execution.  Tbe  Society  soon  increased  in 
numbers  and  importance;  a  museum  was  formed,  into  which  valuable  cod- 
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tribations  liberally  flowed ;  and  it  became  evident  that  no  premises  sot  ex- 
pressly designed  for  the  purpose  would  be  adequate  to  the  wants,  or  suitable 
to  the  views  of  the  Society.  In  1B3T  they  obtained  from  the  Crown  a  grant 
of  nearly  three  acr«9  of  land — part  of  the  Close  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Mary, 
commonly  called  the  Manor  Shore,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  building 
suitable  for  the  preservation  of  their  library,  museum,  &c. ;  and  of  establishing 
an  English  Botanical  Garden ;  as  well  aa  for  preserrtng  from  further  decay 
the  venerable  remains  of  the  Abbey,  which  was  rapidly  disappearing.  And 
here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  in 
architecture  is  indebted  to  this  Society  for  rescuing  that  interesting  monn- 
ment  of  tho  piety,  taste,  and  skill  of  past  ages,  from  the  list  of  architectural 
AeauUes  by  which  York  was  once  adorned,  and  of  the  existence  of  which  no 
trace  is  now  to  be  found,  except  in  the  tablets  of  the  artist,  or  in  the  records 
of  the  topographical  historian.  Lord  Grantham  (now  Earl  de  Grey)  whose 
family  had  long  held  the  whole  of  the  Manor,  or  ancient  Close  of  the  Abbey, 
under  the  Crown,  very  willingly  consented  to  relinquish  tho  portion  which 
the  Society  wished  to  possess. 

A  subscription  of  £7,000.,  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  suitable  building,  having 
been  previously  raised,  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  on 
the  a4th  of  October,  1837 ;  and  on  the  Snd  of  Februaiy,  1830,  the  whole 
suite  of  apartments  was  opened.  This  building — the  Museiiin  of  the  York- 
Aire  Fkilosojikical  Society — is  partly  erected  on  the  offices  of  St.  Mary'a 
Abbey,  and  is  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  structures  in  the  County  of 
York.  The  facade  has  a  western  aspect  towards  the  river,  and  a  projecting 
portico  of  four  fluted  Grecian-Doric  columns,  resting  upon  a  basement  of 
three  steps,  and  supporting  the  proper  entablature,  with  mutulcs  and  trig- 
lypbs,  and  a  pediment.  The  entablature  is  continued  along  the  entire  front, 
having  attached  antie  at  the  angles.  In  the  portions  unoccnpied  by  the 
portico  are  three  lintelled  windows.  The  whole  exterior  is  300  feet  in  length, 
and  of  Hackness  stone,  and  has  an  air  of  imposing  grandeur;  and  the  inte- 
rior is  in  equal  taste.  The  Hall  is  29  feet  by  18  feet,  with  a  ceiling  of  bold 
panel  work,  and  a  floor  of  Scagliola  plaster,  in  imitation  of  porphyry.  On 
one  side  of  the  hall  is  the  Library,  which  is  SI  feet  by  IB,  and  rontains  the 
books,  maps,  drawings,  itc,  of  the  Society ;  on  the  other  side  is  the  Council 
Boom;  and  the  staircases  leading  to  two  rooms  above,  which  are  filled  with 
a  variety  of  objects  of  interest.  In  the  centre  is  the  entrance  to  the  Theatre 
or  Lecture  Hoom,  which  apartment  measures  44  feet  by  85,  is  square  and 
ornamented  by  six  elegant  Corinthian  columns,  which  support  a  ceiling 
richly  panelled.    The  light  is  derived  from  windows  of  ground  glass  inserted 
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in  the  centra  pands,  and  by  a  simple  contriTanoe,  vheoflTer  it  is  desirsUe, 
BhutteTB  can  be  drawn  over  them,  so  aa  to  render  the  theatre  completdlj 
darii.  The  seats  of  the  aadienoe  descend  to  the  lectoier's  table.  The  room 
on  the  right  is  the  mineral  miueum,  that  on  the  left  the  geological  ooIlectioD, 
which  is  one  of  the  beat  in  the  Kingdom.  The  centre  apartment  contains  a 
series  of  ornithological  and  zoological  specimens,  and  some  others. 

This  Museum  teems  with  tieasures,  and  is  enriched  with  specimetts  of  as- 
tinct  animals,  bejond  moat  institutions  of  a  similar  character. 

Amongst  the  varied  contents  of  the  several  rooms  of  this  building  maj  be 
noticed  the  following : — 

In  the  Entrane*  Bolt. — A  Boman  tablet  represeutliig  the  Baorifice  and  mTBteries  qf 
Mithnta,  fonnd  in  1T4T,  in  digging  for  a  ecllu  in  a  bouse  in  Micklegat« ;  a  eaat  oT  one 
of  the  great  obelisks  at,  Kanuk,  the  eaeton  part  of  Thebee,  ereoled  b;  Amenoa,  aister  of 
Tbotmes  n.,  in  the  name  of  her  hosband  Ameneallutnot;  a  oaet  of  a  flgnm  of  an 
As^rian  King,  ECnlptared  on  a  rock,  near  Beriont ;  some  Egyptian  scnlpbiTe,  and  the 
ancient  mortal  formsrly  belongiog  (o  the  infitmary  of  SL  Mark's  Abbe7,  Tork. 

In  the  T/uatre,  three  large  pieces  of  anoient  tapestry,  representiiig  maps  of  sereial  of 
the  midland  ooontieB.  eieontad  in  lft68 ;  a  stem  of  a  large  tree  fem,  from  Van  Diaman's 
Land ;  and  gpemmans  of  Indian  products.  In  the  Room  on  ttu  R^ht,  apedmena  of  ths 
hi^er  departments  of  zoologj',  elassed  acoording  to  the  ajeteia  of  Cnvier;  also  a  ool- 
leclioii  of  Bridah  and  other  shells,  ekeletong  ofBritUh  birds,  and  speoimeni  of  Foreign 
fish.  In  the  Largt  Certtre  Boost,  speoimens  of  reptiles,  flshes,  and  British  and  Foreign 
birds.  The  oolle«tion  of  British  birds  is  eztensiTe,  and  some  of  the  Foreign  speoimellB 
are  rare  and  Talnable.  The  Oeologieal  Eoom  contains  a  most  extensiTe  and  TslnaUa 
oolleelioii  of  Geologiad  spedmens — aboat  IB,000  in  nomber — sfstematjoally  arranged 
.  according  to  the  slista  to  which  they  belong.  The  oollaotion  in  thia  room  inelndea 
many  spedmens  of  minenia  and  (basil  organic  remains,  from  the  difitrent  Btrata  in 
Yorkshire.  In  the  Ftrtt  Upptr  Boom  ia  a  large  ooUecUon  of  Bpedmens  of  ornitho- 
logical osteoli^jr ;  a  skeleton  of  the  Irish  elk,  and  alao  that  of  a  young  whale  which  waa 
cast  upon  the  Yorkshire  ooaat  a  ibw  yeara  dooe.  The  Second  Vpptr  Boom  contains 
epecimeng  of  Britiah  birda,  presented  by  WiUiam  Bndston  Bead,  Esq.  in  1846. 

IntheCoiMoililaomisaeoUeetionof  coins,  oonajting  chiefly  of  Boman  denarii,  c^ 
solar  and  imperial;  of  Boman  braaa  of  three  sizes;  sereral  Oredaa  coins,  and  a  f«nr 
Boman  dnrei ;  several  rare  and  interesting  examples  of  British  and  Saxon  coins,  in- 
elnding  two  of  the  hoard  of  Saxon  eoina  discovered  in  Walmgate,  noticed  at  page  311 
of  this  volume ;  and  twelve  silver  petudes  of  the  short-crossed  money  of  Henry  H.  or 
TTT,  wUcli  are  part  of  a  hoard  found  near  Bamsley,  and  Eo^ish  coins  in  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  of  all  denondnatuma.  Also  a  aeiies  of  abont  4,000  Northmnbri  a  b^ms, 
fonnd  in  St.  ILaonard's  Place,  Xork,  in  1819 ;  and  about  3,000  of  a  hoard,  which  waa 
discovered  in  164T  near  Bolton  Percy. 

Lord  Londesborongh  has  recently  presented  to  the  Sode^  a  large  pn^iortion  of  a 
hoard  of  Boman  coins  discovered  in  January,  1858,  at  Methall,  near  Wartcr  on  tha 
Wolds,  in  the  East  Biding  of  Torkahire.  They  are  upwards  of  fifteen  hnndred  in 
nnmbw,  and  were  found  boilad  In  an  earthen  reaael  upon  the  line  of  an  old  Boman 
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road.  SilQ-Qm«  omnt  ol  Qi«  ume  hoard  hme  been  pretMited  hj  Wm.  Bwbton  Be«di 
Esq.  These  iwins  begin  mth  the  reign  of  Taleriwi,  and  include  those  of  GsUieoiuii 
Mid  the  i>eiiod  of  the  so-called  Thirtf  Tfianti,  and  oonolude  with  Anrelian.  oompre- 
hending  a  spnce  of  seventeen  jears,  tronx  kJi.  STB  to  263.  The  Sode^  is  likeirise  in 
pouSBneai  of  a  good  colleotion  of  modem  medah  in  bmnse  and  eJlver,  which  have  bMn 
UU^  anangad  and  catalogued,  deaciibing  the  sTents  wbioh  the7  are  seranll;  designed 


The  bnilding,  in  the  gronnda  near  the  tiTer,  called  the  Hotpitmm,  contains  an  ex- 
tremelr  interesting  coUectioii  of  andquitiea  belonging  to  the  Boman,  An^-Saxou, 
Anglo-Norman,  and  MediKval  periods,  most  of  which  have  been  fotmd  in  Tork,  or  ita 
neighboarhood.  Amongst  the  colleotion  in  the  Lower  Jtoom  of  this  baSding  (which  ig 
entirelr  of  andent  scnlptore)  are  neailj  the  whole  of  the  Boman  remaina  menlionad 
at  pages  3SS  to  SIO,  and  a  Boman  altar  fonod  in  Donoaster  in  1781,  and  reoeoll;  pre- 
sented to  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Soeietr  b;  Oeorge  J.  Jarratt,  Eaq.,  of  that  place ; 
and  a  Boman  pavement  discovered  at  Onleton,  near  Eaeingwold,  and  latelf  removed  to 
the  Hnienm.  Man; interesting  fragments  of  the  Abbey  of  SL  Hal?;  and  a  tablet 
which  had  been  built  into  the  well  of  the  hooae  which  till  lately  stood  at  the  ooraer  of 
SL  Sanonrgate  and  Colliergatc,  bearing  an  inseripttOD.     (See  page  363.) 

The  antiqnitieB  depMitad  in  the  Upper  Soom  of  the  Hoapitinra  are  of  a  very  miaod* 
laneoQB  character.  The  room  is  fitted  np  with  glass  oases,  Ac,  and  the  oollectioD  is 
interesting.  We  ma;  particnlari;  notice  an  Egyptian  Mummy,  and  seveial  Boman 
renudns  of  humanity  embedded  in  lime,  and  now  in  glass  cases.  A  British  canoe  dtag 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  Calder,  at  Stanley  Ferry,  near  Wakefield,  in  1S38.  A  British 
oineiMj  urn,  fbnnd  in  the  centre  of  a  barrow  at  Bishop  Barton,  near  Beverlej ;  asmaller 
Biilisli  nm,  found  in  excavating  &»' the  Yod  and  SoarhoronghBailrctui,  oearBootham; 
a  cinerary  nm,  containing  frngmeuts  of  bones  and  ashes,  found  near  the  Honnt,  withont 
Mieklegate  Bar ;  and  a  great  variety  of  Boman  bricks  and  tiles,  bearing  the  makers' 
names  or  other  insoriplionB.  A  large  eoIleotioD  of  Sanian  ware,  plain  and  embossed  ; 
and  many  fragments  of  fbnereal,  drinldng,  and  other  vessels.  Amongst  the  autiquitiss 
which  were  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  oonnti;,  and  are  deposited  here,  are  a 
lk«gment  of  a  large  British  nm,  fbund  at  AcHam,  near  Halton ;  an  um,  a  scull,  sad 
bone  pins  from  British  tnmnli,  at  the  same  place  j  spear  and  lance  or  arrow  heads, 
knives,  scisEore,  and  other  instruments  of  iron,  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  baiTOVS  or  tamnli 
near  Driffield;  jaws  and  teeth,  several  scnUs,  the  ombo  of  a  shield,  centre  and  fonr 
pieces,  beads  of  amber,  glass,  £0.,  and  several  other  artidea  found  in  barrows  near 
Driffield,  and  at  Danes'  Dale.  Several  Anglo-Saxon  ums,  from  tumuli  on  the  Yoritshire 
Wolds ;  two  small  stone  hanuneis  found  at  Malton ;  and  a  colleeljon  of  bronie  sells, 
some  chisels  and  bronze  gouges,  found  at  Westow  near  Malton. 

Edvrard  H.  Beynard,  Esq-,  of  Snnderlandwick,  near  Driffield,  lately  presented  to  Ute 
Unsenm  a  mde  coffin,  supposed  to  be  British,  of  nnusnal  dimensions,  hollovred  from 
the  tnak  of  an  immense  oak,  and  containinB,  when  fbund,  the  remains  of  three  skele. 
tons.  This  interesting  ohjeet  was  discovered  in  Angnst,  1896,  by  some  of  Hr.Beynard'i 
Wonms,  while  engaged  in  levelling  a  smaD  hiU  near  the  SonderUndwick  ti^  bar. 

In  the  month  of  April  in  the  presuit  year  (18fi7)  was  added  to  the  Natural  Hisbxy 
department  of  this  Moseum  a  huge  fossU  spedmen  of  the  IcU^OMunii  or  fish  lizard, 
reoenUy  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby.  This  monster  specimen  of  an 
extinct  reptile  is  eighteen  feet  long,  and  the  head  alone  wdghs  three  qnartsn  of  a  too. 
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It  ma  pnreliased  for  one  Imiiilred  and  tan  poniidB,  and  presented  to  the  Torkahire 

Philosophical  Society  by  tlie  Bev.  Danson  Bichardson  Boondell,  of  Qledstone,  Sldpton. 
An  Aqaarium  is  about  to  be  added  to  tlie  Masaum. 

It  is  in  contemplatioa  to  erect  a  permsnent  building  for  the  preserratioii 
and  display  of  the  Roman  tesselated  pavements  obtained  bj  the  Society, 
which  are  of  a  magnificent  deecriptioD,  and  which  are  now  in  detached 
portionB. 

Meteorological  obserrationB  are  made,  and  a  Metsorological  Register  ia  kept, 
by  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society. 

The  MuMum  Gardent  non  occupy  about  one  half  of  the  ancient  Close  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  with  a  email  portion  of  the  moat  of  the  City  wall, 
and  of  the  enclosure  within  which  the  Hospital  of  St.  Leonard  formerly  stood. 
The  grounds  are  tastefully  disposed,  and  ornamented  with  rare  shmbs,  trees, 
and  plantations,  which,  together  with  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  the 
Cloister  and  Chapel  of  St.  Leonard's  Hospital,  and  the  Roman  wall  and  Mul- 
tangular Tower,  render  this  delightful  spot  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of 
York.  In  front  of  the  Museum  is  a  small  Observatory,  erected  in  1833.  The 
Hpt  Hoiae  contains  a  reiy  rare  and  valuable  collection  of  Orchideous  and 
oUier  plants;  together  with  a  tank  for  that  elegant  bnt  monstrous  plant,  the 
Watar  Lily  (Vkuma  Begia).  The  principal  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  from 
Lendal,  by  a  gateway  formed  by  Doric  columns,  sapporUng  their  proper  en- 
tablatnra;  and  a  small  porter's  lodge  attached. 

Dr.  Beckwith,  of  York,  who  died  in  December,  1843,  left  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  one  of  the  most  munificent  bequests  of  modem  times,  for 
the  promotion  of  science.  By  his  will  he  directed  the  sum  of  £10,000.  to 
be  paid  to  the  Society,  for  the  better  promotion  of  its  oljects.  This  in- 
tention has  been  carried  cut,  by  the  gardens  being  greatly  extended,  and 
other  improvements  made  conducive  to  the  enjoyments  and  recreation  of  the 
subscribers. 

The  British  Auoctationfor  the  Advanctntent  of  Science  may  be  said  in  some 
measure  to  be  indebted  for  its  formation  to  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society.  It  had  been  for  some  time  a  subject  of  profound  regret  amongst 
scientific  men  and  philosophers  in  England,  that  there  appeared  to  be  no 
interest  token  in  science  and  scientific  pnrsuita  in  this  country.  "  Science 
there  was,"  says  the  talented  Editor  of  the  Hull  Advertiser,  to  whose  excellent 
articles  in  that  paper,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Association  to  Hull 
in  1868,  we  are  indebted  for  much  information  respecting  this  learned  body, 
"  vital,  and  quick,  and  powerful,  it  is  true ;  but  it  wanted  development.  It 
had  no  openii^,  bat  a  casual  one  for  its  exhibition.    It  was  struggling  for 
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existence,  aud  in  its  straggle  seemed  to  bave  no  aasistsnce  from  any  one.' 
At  length  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  had  seea  the  working  of  a  ecientific  eon- 
gress  on  the  continent,  conceived  the  design  of  forming  such  an  one  in 
England.  In  1880  he  called  public  attention  to  the  matter  in  a  powerful 
article  in  the  Quarterly  B^view.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Sir  John  Horechel, 
and  Mr.  Babbage,  soon  became  his  coadjutors,  and  York  was  selected  as  the 
place  where  they  should  lauDch  tbdc  undertaking,  for  two  reasons : — first, 
because  it  was  considered  as  most  central  and  convenient;  and  secondly,  it 
possessed  a  very  active  and  influential  Philosophical  Society.  The  seeretaiy 
of  that  society  was  Professor  Phillips  (the  present  deputy  Reader  in  Geolt^y 
in  the  Univerwty  of  Oxford),  and  to  him,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1831,  Sir 
David  Brewster  proposed  that  the  Society,  which  he  represented,  sbonld  take 
the  initiative  in  the  formation  of  a  body,  intended  to  be  designated  the  British 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science.  The  objects  of  this  Association  he 
proposed  ahoold  be  "  to  make  the  cultivators  of  science  acquainted  with  each 
other — to  stimulate  one  another  to  new  exertions — to  bring  the  objects  of 
science  before  the  public  eye — and  to  take  measures  for  advancing  its  in- 
terests, and  accelerating  it  progress." 

The  suggestion  of  Sir  David  Brewster  was  soon  acted  upon,  and  Professor 
PbiUips,  in  conjunction  with  the  Committee  of  the  Society  to  which  he  be- 
longed, took  such  steps  as  eventuated  in  the  first  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  being  held  in  York.  Not  less  than  two  hundred  of  the  most 
eminent  scientifio  men  in  the  Kingdom  attended  that  meeting ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  all  exerted  themselves  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion, showed  at  once  that  there  was  no  lack  of  interest  felt  in  its  future 
prosperity. 

Since  then  the  Association  has  held  its  annual  meetings  In  many  of  .the 
principal  towns  in  the  three  Kingdoms,  all  of  which  were  eminentiy  suc- 
cessful ;  and  in  eveij  town  it  has  left  behind  it  marks  of  its  civilizing  and 
beneficial  infiuence.  Its  funds  are  devoted  to  a  considerable  extent  to  pro- 
moting investigations  in  all  branches  of  science ;  and  upwards  of  £15,000. 
have  been  expended  by  the  Association  in  this  manner—"  not  frittered  away," 
says  the  Editor  of  the  HiiU  Advertiser,  "  in  useless  theories,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, spent  in  invest^ations,  which  have,  in  their  results,  been  of  lasting 
benefit  to  mankind.  Indeed  it  would  be  difGcuIt  to  say,"  continues  the  some 
writer,  "what  class  of  the  community  has  not  derived  benefits  from  its 
workings.  It  has  not  confined  its  attention  to  any  one  particular  object,  but, 
with  a  general  benevolence  of  purpose,  has  directed  the  light  of  those  master 
intellects,  which  it  numbers  in  its  ranks,  upon  every  thing  which  could  by 
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possibilit;  advance  uB  either  in  knonlei^e,  or  power,  or  influeDce.  And  bo 
it  has  gone  on  growing  by  i(B  own  exertions,  and  graduallf,  yet  effectaaUf, 
forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  world,  until  it  has  now  orercome  all 
opposition,  and  has  come  to  be  regarded  among  the  most  hononied  and 
influential  iaatitutions  of  our  land." 

Yorktkire  Union  of  Mechanm'  Inttitutet. — Incalculable  ore  the  advantages 
which  must  inevitably  Sow  from  these  truly  excellent  institutions.  B;  means 
of  them  the  arcana  of  learning  are  thrown  open  to  all  clasBes  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  this  great  blessing  seems  to  be  dnl/ 
appreciated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire.  There  is  not  a  market  town  in 
the  County  that  has  not  one  of  those  admirable  institutions ;  and  doubtless 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  introduced  into  most  of  the 
populous  villages,  as  they  have  been  already  into  some.  Yorkshire  contains 
but  a  ttrelfth  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  it  possesses  more 
than  a  sixth  of  the  educational  institutes,  and  nearly  a  sixth  of  the  total 
members  of  these  institutes.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any 
County  in  Great  Britain  where  they  are  so  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  as  in  Yorkshire.  But  a  generation  ago  Mechanics'  Institutes 
did  not  exist.  Even  so  late  as  fifteen  years  ago  they  were  very  few  and 
scarcely  known,  now  tiiis  County  alone  has  certainly  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  them.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1823  that  Dr.  Geoi^e  Birbeck, 
the  originator  of  them,  founded  the  London  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  now 
the  number  of  institutes  and  kindred  associations  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  exceeds  eight  hundred. 

The  original  objects  of  Mechanics'  Institutions — the  people's  oolleges — was 
to  supply  to  the  working  classes  inducements  to  mental  cultivation  after  the 
hoars  of  physical  labour,  and  to  give  them  the  means  of  it ;  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  they  have  not  been  generally  found  more  useful  to  that  class. 
They  are  more  frequented  by  the  middle  classes,  or  by  those  immediately 
above  the  labouring  population ;  and  the  cause  of  this  departure  from  the 
original  principle,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  teaching  which  is 
usually  pursued — a  system  calculated  for  those  who  have  been  already  toler- 
ably well  educated,  and  not  for  those  who  come  from  manual  labonr  to  learn. 
This  defect  may  be  remedied  by  applying  the  system  of  instruction  by  classes, 
not  only  to  liie  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  singing,  design,  &c.,  but  to 
the  elementary  teachings  which  would  be  found  necessary  in  the  great 
mtyority  of  the  cases  for  which  the  institution  was  first  established ;  and  this 
need  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  system  of  lectures  for  the  middle  or 
more  educated  classes  in  the  Institute,  if  it  was  found  to  be  acceptable  to 
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them.  The  Yorksliire  Union  was  founded  in  1838,  and  was  confined  to  the 
West  Riding  until  April  1841,  irhen  the  fourth  annual  meeting  was  held  in 
the  old  building  of  the  Institute  of  York,  at  which' it  was  resolved  that  the 
Union  be  extended  to  the  whole  County.  According  to  the  Hcport  issued  in 
1841,  only  ten  Institutioni,  including  an  aggregate  of  1,5G0  members,  were 
connected  with  the  Union  ;  but  from  the  Report  read  at  the  nineteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  Union,  held  at  Middlesborougb,  on  tbe  14th 
May,  185B,  we  learn  that  there  are  180  Institutions  associated,  embracing 
upwards  of  Q0,000  members,  whose  subscriptions  annually  amount  to  nearly 
£11,000.  The  number  of  volumes  in  their  libraries  is  estimated  at  SfJO.OOO. 
The  Union  includes  amongst  its  objects  the  exchange  and  circulation  of 
lectures  and  papers  among  the  associated  Institutes,  and  all  institutions  are 
admissible  to  it  The  affairs  of  the  Union  are  managed  by  a  Central  Com- 
mittee, the  expenses  of  which  are  borne  by  tbe  associated  Institutes.  Every 
year  several  hundred  lectares  are  delivered,  tbe  majority  of  which  are  gra- 
tuitous. York  and  several  other  towns  continue  to  obtain  excellent  lists  of 
lectures,  provided  almost  entirely  from  local  talent,  and  these  lectures  are  in 
most  coses  not  unfit  to  compare  with  professional  lectures,  and  they  attract 
quite  as  lai^e  an  attendance ;  besides  tbey  spare  the  funds  of  the  lustitut^is, 
which  are  thus  available  for  other  important  department.  The  great  value 
of  lectures,  consists  in  the  stimulus  they  give  to  desire  and  seek  infor- 
mation, rather  than  in  tbe  amount  of  actual  information  conveyed.  The 
hearer  may  carry  away  but  few  facts,  but  his  field  of  mental  vision  is  enlai^ed, 
his  reasoning  power  is  developed,  and  he  has  recourse  to  books  to  supply  his 
desire  for  information. 

An  importaiit  department  of  the  Union  is  the  Itinerating  ViUage  LiiraTy. 
In  order  to  supply  the  great  deficiency  which  exists  in  respect  to  education, 
and  to  diffuse  light  and  knowledge,  with  all  their  beautiful  and  beneficent 
influences  and  results,  though  the  rural  districts  of  this  great  County,  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Union  have  opened  a  depot  of  books  in  Leeds,  and 
organised  a  plan  of  operations,  whereby  those  books  may  be  made  available 
to  the  humblest  pereons  at  a  merely  nominal  cost.  It  is  applicable  to  all 
localities,  and  must  prove  beneficial  to  all  who  are  in  earnest  after  self- 
improvement.  Wherever  twen^-flve  persona  can  be  found  who  are  willing 
to  pay  one  penny  per  week  for  tbe  use  of  the  books,  fifty  volumes  are  sent 
firee  of  carriage,  and  these  books  are  replaced  every  sis  months  by  fifty  others ; 
and  for  every  twenty-five  additional  stibsoribers  fifty  additional  volumes  are 
sent.  The  advantage  of  the  periodical  transfer  of  the  hooks  from  one  station 
to  another  must  appear  obvious  to  all,  and  therefore  needs  no  comment 
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There  are  now  no  less  than  thirty-six  of  these  Idaerating  Libraries  connected 
with  the  Union.  The  attention  of  her  Majesty's  consort,  his  RoTal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  has  lately  been  called  to  the  plan  of  this  excellent  institntion, 
and  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation,  he  has  presented  to  the  Union  the  hand- 
some donation  of  two  hundred  an^  eleven  volnnies  of  excellent  votka,  aQ 
beautifuUj'  bound,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  of  each  volume  is  a  Ixbel 
with  this  inscription : — "  Presented  to  the  YorhBhire  Union  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  by  bis  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert." 

The  Cattle  Homard  United  ViRaget  Itinerating  Library,  was  commenced  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1863,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  princely  owner  of  Castle 
Howard,  and  its  books  are  now  circulated  in  fifteen  villages  round  that 
splendid  mansion,  besides  four  sections  in  the  town  of  Malton.  It  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  but  is  quite  independent  of 
the  Union  Library.  The  Union  of  InatitnteB,  and  the  Libraries,  aie  sup- 
ported in  part  by  the  donations  of  the  friends  of  education  in  all  parts  of  Uie 
County.  The  President  of  the  Central  Committee  is  Edward  Baines,  Esq., 
and  the  President  of  the  Committee  of  the  Castle  Howard  Village  Libraries 
is  the  Bev.  Thomas  Myers,  Vicar  of  Sheriff  Hntton. 

York  Imtitule  of  Popular  Scienee  and  Literaiure,  St.  Savioui^te. — This 
institution  was  established  in  18ST,  for  the  instmction  of  its  members  in  the 
principles  of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  and  in  the  variouH  other  depart- 
ments of  useful  knowledge.  Its  original  name  was  "  The  York  Mechanics' 
Institute,"  and  it  is  still  essentially  the  same  in  machinery  and  design  as  at 
first  The  neat  and  commodious  huildiog,  in  which  the  Institute  is  held,  was 
erected  by  the  Society,  and  opened  in  1846,  with  a  bazaar  and  exhibition  of 
paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.  It  consists  of  a  lectare  ball,  news  and 
reading  room,  class  rooms,  and  library.  Daring  the  winter  lectures  are  de- 
livered weekly,  on  experimental  philosophy,  practical  mechanics,  astronomy, 
chemistry,  natural  history,  literature,  &c. ;  and  classes  are  formed,  under 
competent  paid  teachers,  for  instruction  in  wriUng,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
grammar,  composition,  and  drawing,  all  of  which  are  open  to  the  members 
gratuitously.  There  is  also  a  class  for  instruction  in  French,  and  a  cheae 
club,  for  which  an  extra  fee  is  required.  The  members  of  this  iostitute  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  who  respectively  pay  QOs.,  10s.,  and  6s.,  per  ann. ; 
the  third  class  being  exclusively  for  youths  under  18  years  of  age.  Ladies' 
Bubscnptions  are  lOs.  According  to  the  last  annual  Report  of  the  Society 
the  total  number  of  members  was  468.  The  reading  room  is  open  daily,  and 
the  library  every  evening,  Sundays  excepted.  The  lecture  room  will  acoom- 
nodate  about  400  persons :  the  news  room  is  well  supplied  with  the  leading 
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periodicals  and  Dewspapers;  and  the  library  contains  about  S,000  Tolnmes. 
A  portrait  of  Dr.  Blrbeck,  the  founder  of  Mechanics'  Institatee,  which  had  for 
Bome  jears  been  suspended  in  the  reading  tooiq,  and  vhich  had  been  valued 
at  thirty  guineas,  has  lately  become  the  property  of  the  institntjon,  on  very 
adrantageona  terms.  The  York  Institute  is  in  Union  with  the  Society  of 
Arts,  London,  and  it  is  also  associated  with  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Me- 
ohanics'  Institutes.  Sir  Geo^e  Cayley,  Bart,  is  the  President  of  the  York 
Institute,  and  amongst  the  Vice-Presidents  is  the  Eev.  Charles  WellbeloTed, 
a  most  zealous  promoter  of  its  foandation,  and  one  of  its  most  constant  and 
generous  benefiiotors. 

Yorkahire  ArtJuteetural  Soei^y. — This  Association  was  instituted  in  1841, 
to  promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  architeotore,  antiquities,  and  des^, 
the  restoration  of  mutilated  architectural  remains,  and  of  Churohes,  or  parts 
of  Churches,  within  the  County  of  York,  which  may  have  been  desecrated; 
and  to  improve,  as  &r  as  it  may  be  within  its  province,  the  character  of 
ecclesiBStical  edifices  to  be  erected  in  future.  The  patrons  of  the  Society  are 
the  Antbbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Kipon ;  its  Presidents  are  the 
Eails  of  Carlisle  and  Zetland;  and  amongst  the  Vice-Presidents  are  the 
Duke  of  Northnmberland,  Earls  de  Qrey,  Effingham,  Dartmouth,  and  Mex- 
borough ;  Lords  Koth&m,  Feversham,  Downe,  and  Whamcliffe ;  Sir  Henry 
BoyntoD,  Sir  J.  H.  Lowther,  Sir  T.  D.  Digby  Legard,  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone, 
the  Rev.  Sir  Geoi^  Burrard,  and  the  Archdeacons  of  the  Diocese.  The 
Society,  which  is  now  composed  of  about  SOD  membere,  who  pay  an  annual 
subscription  of  10s.  each,  holds  three  public  meednga  in  each  year — one  at 
York,  and  two  in  other  parts  of  the  County.  The  Muteum  of  the  Sode^, 
which  is  in  the  Minster  Yard,  York,  contains  a  good  collection  of  casts, 
rubbings  of  brasses,  &c. ;  and  there  is  in  connection  with  it  a  small  libraiy 
of  valuable  works  on  architecture. 

rbrbAtn  NaturaluW  Clvb. — Established  in  1849,  fbr  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  Naturalists  of  the  Coud^  into  Mendly  and  more  frequent  com- 
munication with  one  another,  and  for  collecting  facts,  carrying  on  researches, 
Ac.,  bearing  upon  the  natural  history  of  Yorkshire ;  and  a  leading  otiject  of 
the  Club  is  to  provide  a  fund,  to  be  spent  in  colleoting  the  natural  prodnclions 
of  the  County,  and  to  distribute  the  specimens,  thus  obtaiaed,  among  the 
public  Museums  of  the  County,  the  Museum  of  the  Philosophical  Society  at 
York  to  take  precedence  in  this  distribution.  Meetings  of  the  Club  are  held 
monthly,  for  the  election  of  members,  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers, 
exhibition  of  specimens,  &c.  A  library  of  standard  works  on  difibrent 
branches  of  natural  history,  is  being  formed  for  the  nee  of  the  members. 
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The  present  ouinber  of  membera  is  about  140 ;  and  the  amount  of  subscrip- 
tion is  five  shillings  per  annum.  When  the  numbet  of  members  is  nised 
to  800,  it  is  calculated  that,  after  the  payment  of  the  ordinary  incidental  ei- 
penses,  there  will  be  £50.  per  annum,  applicable  to  the  scientiflc  objects  for 
which  the  Club  tias  instituted.  The  President  of  the  Yoric  Naturalista'  Club 
is  tho  Right  Hon.  Lord  Londesborough. 

Yorkshire  AiOiquarian  Club.— Thia  Aflsociadon  iraa  founded  in  Jane,  1649t 
bj  a  few  gentlemen  interested  in  antiquarian  research,  for  promoting,  first, 
the  accurate  knowledge  and  the  careful  preservation  of  the  antiquitjes  of 
Yorkshire ;  secondly,  to  make  researches  by  the  opening  of,  and  ezcavations 
into,  barrows  and  other  earth-works ;  and  to  watch  the  progress  of  public 
voricB,  such  as  railways,  sewers,  fouDdatione  of  buildings,  &c.  An  important 
feature  of  the  Club  is,  that  it  consists  of  a  society  of  working  archeologista, 
possessing  no  collection  ot  their  own,  and  one  of  the  fundamental  mlea 
states,  "that  all  the  specimens  given  to,  or  discovered  by  the  Club,  bo  de- 
posited in  the  Museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society."  By  faith- 
fully adhering  to  this  plan  of  proceeding,  it  has  been  in  their  power  to  add 
numerous  interesting  specimens  to  that  fine  collection ;  amongst  them  a 
valuable  and  rare  collection  of  bronze,  bones,  and  urns,  which  are  now  placed 
in  separate  cases  in  the  Hoepitinm.  Expeditions  have  been  made  by  the 
members  of  the  Club,  and  tamnli  examined  in  several  localities,  and  much 
carious  and  important  information  have  been  obtained  reapecting  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Yorkshire.  Drawings  of  the  localities  and  objects  found,  es- 
pecially the  vases,  with  plans  of  any  peculiar  distribution  of  tumuli,  are  re- 
tained in  the  portfolio  of  the  Society.  The  meetings  of  the  Club  are  held 
every  two  months,  in  Archbishop  Holgate's  School  Room ;  the  present  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Club  is  about  eighty ;  and  the  amount  of  annual 
subscription  is  very  small.  The  Rev.  Gbarles  Wellbeloved  is  the  President, 
and  William  Proctor,  Esq.,  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

Lecturt  HaU. — This  spaoiona  apartment  was  erected  in  184G,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £3,600.,  by  the  York  T«tal  Abstinence  Society,  and  is  situated  behind 
a  Temperance  Inn,  in  Goodramgate.  It  is  galleried  nmnd  three  sides,  and 
will  accommodate  abont  1,000  persona.  Temperance  and  other  public 
meetings  are  held  in  it. 

LiBiuBras. — The  York  Sjib*eriptum  Library  was  instituted  in  1794,  by  a 
few  intell^ent  and  spirited  individuals,  viz: — Sir  William  Strickland,  S. 
W.  Nicholl,  Esq.,  Rer.  C.  Wellbeloved,  Anthony  Thorpe,  Esq.,  and  others. 
These  gentlemen  formed  themselves  into  a  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  pnr- 
chaaing  the  pamphlets,  and  other  light  literary  productions  of  the  day.    They 
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nere  then  deposited  at  the  houee  of  a  membet  of  the  Society,  and  the  collec- 
tion was  at  certain  periods  sold,  and  more  modern  productions  purchased  &om 
the  general  fund  thns  alimented.  The  number  of  members  increasing,  a 
plan  was  suggested  of  erecting  an  edifice  by  subscription  shares,  distinct  Irom 
the  book  society.  Accordingly  some  old  houses  vere  purchased  in  St.  Helen's 
Square,  at  the  comer  of  Lendal,  and  upon  their  site  a  commodious  building 
vos  erected  in  1813.  Here  the  library  contdnned  until  1836,  when  it  was 
removed  to  the  fine  and  spacious  rooms  nov  occupied  by  it,  in  No.  1.  St 
Leonard's  Place.  The  site  of  the  old  building  is  now  occupied  by  the  hand- 
some edifice,  containing  the  offices  of  the  Yorkshire  Insurance  Company. 
The  library — which  now  occupies  five  rooms,  fitted  up  with  cases,  the 
largest  room  (a  very  fine  (me)  baring  a  gallery  around  it — consists  of  about 
SO.OOO  volumes,  among  which  are  many  valuable  works,  and  the  best  carrent 
literature  of  the  day ;  besides  the  Transactions  of  the  PhiloBOphicd,  Archno- 
logical,  Geological,  and  other  Bcientifia  societies,  which  are  regolai^y  pur- 
chased as  soon  as  pcblished;  Hansard's  Pariiamentary  Debates,  and  the 
Statutes  at  large.  The  PitbUe  Record  Boom,  which  contains  a  lai^e  collection 
of  the  Records  of  the  nation,  presented  by  the  Government,  is  open  to  all 
persons  in  the  County,  who  may  have  occasion  to  consult  them.  The  Beading 
Room  is  well  supplied  with  the  principal  magazines  and  reviews — about  £60. 
a  year  beiog  devoted  to  thnr  purchase — bat  no  newspapers  are  admitted. 
Indeed  this  library,  considering  its  extent,  is  extremely  valuable.  The 
Society  now  consists  of  about  850  members ;  the  annual  subscription  is  £\. 
6s.,  but  each  subscriber  must  be  the  holder  of  a  ticket,  which  has  to  be  pur- 
chased.    The  library,  Ac,  is  open  daily,  Sundays  excelled. 

The  Select  Subscription  Uinrary,  in  Blake  Street,  was  establii^ed  in  1618, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  good  reading,  at  a  moderate  price,  to  those 
whose  circumstances  precluded  their  subsdibing  to  the  more  expensive  libra- 
ries. It  consists  of  neaiiy  S,OOD  voJumes,  wdl  selected.  The  terms  of 
subscription  are  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea,  and  lOs.  a  year;  such  sub- 
scription constituting  a  proprietorship.  Each  proprietor  has  the  privilege  of 
recommending  persons  in  humbler  cireamstances  as  gratuitous  readers. 

The  Cathedral  Library  and  the  Medical  ZAbrariet,  are  noticed  in  oUier 
parts  of  this  volume,  and  some  smaller  libraries  in  connection  with  news 
rooms  are  noticed  below. 

News  Books. — There  are  two  SvbicT^ttion  Nnet  Booms  in  Blake  Street; 
and  in  Fossgate  is  the  Working  Ment'  Newt  and  Beading  Boom.  The  latter 
was  estahlisbed  in  18S5,  and  there  is  a  small  lending  library  in  connection 
with  it.    Free  lectures  are  delivered  in  this  room  during  the  winter  monthe. 
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The  York  BaUrnn/  Staium  JJbrary  and  Blading  Room. — This  institatioD 
was  opened  in  the  month  of  May,  16S5,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nameroaa 
workmen  and  jonths  rending  in  this  Citj,  and  who  are  in  tJie  employment 
of  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company.  Captain  O'Brien,  the  general 
manlier  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  is  the  President  of  the  Society,  and 
the  institation  is  well  caloulated  to  promote  the  social,  intellectual,  and  moral 
well-beiog  of  the  classes  brot^ht  within  its  influence.  During  the  winter 
season  lectures  are  ddiTeied  to  the  membeTs  of  the  Society. 

Newspapers. — There  are  three  Newspapers  published  in  YoA  ereij 
Saturday : — 

The  York  Herald  (with  which  the  "  York  Courant,"  established  in  1720, 
is  DOW  incorporated)  was  first  issued  on  the  3nd  of  January,  1790.  This 
paper  is  liberal  in  politics,  and  has  a  circulation  of  nearly  6,000  weekly, 
extending  over  the  Counties  of  York,  Lincoln,  Lancaster,  and  the  other 
northern  CounUes.  The  proprietors  are  Mr.  William  Hoigrove,  and  his  two 
sons,  Messrs.  Alfired  Ely  Hargrove  and  William  Wallace  HargroTe. 

The  Yorkthirmnan,  established  in  1834,  is  a  Joint  stock  property,  and  has 
a  pretty  fair  circulation.     Its  politics  are  liberal. 

The  Yorhkire  Oaxette  is  the  property  of  a  Company  of  resident  proprietors. 
It  was  established  on  the  Q4th  of  April,  1819,  and  the  "York  Chronicle," 
established  in  1773,  was  amalgamated  with  it  some  years  ago.  The  Gazette 
advocates  conserratife  principles. 

RAILWAYS. — The  formadou  of  railways  is  closely  conaected  with  the 
interests  of  York,  and  the  ancient  City  might  hare  lost  much  of  its  imp<ff- 
tance  bat  for  the  introduction  of  these  iron  highways.  The  pltun  of  Yoric 
afibrded  great  natural  facilities  for  the  oonstructioQ  of  railways,  whilst  the 
geological  featnreB  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds  presented  as  formidable 
obstacles;  and  it  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  that  York  is  now  the 
centre  of  a  system  of  railways  radiating  in  every  direction. 

The  York  and  North  Midland  Railway  Company  was  formed  for  the  making 
and  maintenance  of  a  railway  from  York  to  Nonnsnton,  near  Wakefield,  a 
distance  of  twenty-four  miles.  On  the  80th  of  May,  1889,  it  was  opened  to 
the  Milford  Junction,  where  it  joins  the  Leeds  and  Selby  line;  and  in  May, 
1840,  it  was  opened  to  Normanton,  where  it  unites  with  the  Midland  Rail- 
way, and  forms  a  direct  line  to  London.  The  York  and  North  Midland  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  chun  of  railways  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  commencing  at  Dover  and  extending  to  Edin- 
bnrgh.  The  York  and  North  Midland  has  several  branch  railways  in  con- 
nection with  the  main  line,  viz : — from  York  to  the  fashionable  coast  town  of 
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ScarboroDgli  (opened  in  1846),  through  Malton,  joining  the  Whitby  and 
Pickering  line  at  the  latter  place ;  the  branch  t«  Market  Weighton ;  and 
that  from  Church  Fenton  to  Harrogate. 

The  line  to  Knaresborough  waa  opened  in  1846,  b;  the  East  and  West 
Yoritshire  Railwaj  Company,  but  in  1862  it  was  purchased  by  the  York  and 
North  Midland  Company. 

The  great  North  of  England  Railway  between  York  and  Darlington,  was 
opened  on  the  Slat  of  March,  1841.  This  line  is  carried  over  the  Ouse  at 
Poppleton,  by  a  viaduct  300  feet  long.  In  1860  the  Company  to  whom  this 
line  belonged  amalgamated  with  the  Darlington  and  Newcastle,  and  the 
Neircastle  and  Berwick,  Railway  Companies,  and  the  whole  line  was  tbeoce- 
fbrward  called  the  York,  NeiecatUe,  and  Benewk  Railway.  The  distance  Avm 
York  to  Berwick  is  160  miles.  This  line  is  celebrated  for  the  High  Level 
Bridge  across  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle,  a  work  of  immeneo  magnitude,  and  by 
Ux  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  Kingdom. 

In  June,  1864,  the  York  and  North  Midland,  the  York,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick,  and  the  Leeds  Northern  lines,  were  all  ama^mated  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  became  the  property  of  one  body,  under  the  name  of  the 
North  Eastern  Bailway  Company.  The  length  of  the  three  united  lines  and 
their  branches  is  083  miles. 

The  Oreat  Northern  Jtailteay,  which  joins  the  York  and  North  Midland 
line  near  Burton  Salmon,  was  opened  in  1860.  This  line  aSbrda  another 
and  a  much  shorter  means  of  communication  witli  London.  By  means  of 
these  lines  tliere  is  now  a  complete  railway  communication  from  east  to  west, 
from  Hull  to  Liverpool ;  and  from  south  to  north,  there  is  a  direct  line  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  through  York.  It  is  now  possible  to 
accomplieh  the  journey  from  York  to  London  and  back  in  less  than  twenty 
hours !  aUowing  an  hour  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Bailway  Station. — At  the  opening  of  the  York  and  North  Midland  Railway, 
in  1889,  a  temporary  station  was  constructed  without  the  walls  of  the  City, 
and  it  so  continued  until  Vae  beginning  of  1841,  when  the  present  elegant 
and  commodious  structure  was  opened.  Since  its  erection  it  has  been  greatly 
enlarged,  and  it  is  now  the  chief  station  of  the  amalgamated  Companies 
as  well  as  of  the  Great  Northern  Company.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture,  and  consists  of  two  ranges  of  buildings,  connected  at  the  east 
end  by  a  lai^  and  handsome  hotel,  erected  in  1869.  The  principal  &x)nt 
of  the  Station  is  opposite  Tanner  Row,  with  a  building  corresponding  to  it, 
fronting  the  City  waUs ;  and  the  whole  area,  including  the  Station,  is  covered 
by  a  caat-irott  roof,  of  ingenious  and  beautiful  design. 
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After  proceeding  Irom  the  Station,  the  lines  of  railnay  pass  under  the  City, 
wbUb,  nhjch  are  perforated  by  two  large  Tudor  arches,  each  eeretit;  feet 
vide.  CoDnected  vith  the  railway  there  are  namerona  large  and  convenient 
workshops,  engine  sheds,  ibundries,  &o.  Hera  are  manufactured  almost 
entirely  the  engines,  corri^ee,  &c.,  of  the  North  Eastern  Railwf^  Compaoj. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  station,  workshops,  ice.,  is  about 
1,300,  who  reoeive  in  wages  £3,700.  fortnightly,  or  £70,000.  per  annum. 

The  erection  of  this  Station  has  transformed  a  remote  and  retired  part  of 
the  City  into  a  scene  of  viiacily  and  commercial  actiTity.  During  the  exca- 
vation of  the  ground  necessary  for  the  formation  of  ^e  Station,  as  well  as 
for  making  the  railway  between  the  Station  and  Holdgate  Bridge,  numerous 
Boman  remains  were  found,  consisting  principally  of  sepulchral  remains; 
and  on  the  site  of  the  Station  were  diacovered  portions  of  a  Roman  Bath,  and 
some  tesselated  pavements,  the  whole  of  whioh  have  been  deposited  in  the 
Museum  of  the  City.  The  space  between  the  Station  and  the  City  walls  waa 
formerly  called  Friars'  Oardens,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a 
Dominican  Friary. 

Oat  Workt. — The  "  York  Gas  Company  "  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Pai^ 
liament  in  1833,  and  the  streets  of  the  City  were  first  lighted  with  gas  on 
the  33nd  of  March,  1834.  The  works  of  this  Company  were  erected  neat 
Monk  Bridge.  In  1836  another  body,  caUed  the  "  York  Union  Gas  Com- 
pany," was  established,  and  they  had  their  works  near  the  Fobs,  in  Hungate. 
Both  of  these  bodies  amalgamated  in  1844,  under  the  style  and  titie  of  the 
York  Un^sd  Cht  Light  Company;  and  in  1847  the  works  of  both  were  con- 
centrated on  the  ground  of  the  original  Company.  The  buildings  are  of  red 
brick;  there  are  two  gasometers,  which  will  contain  800,000  cubic  fbet  of 
gas;  the  largest  one  is  80  feet  in  diameter,  and  rises  SO  feet,  and  when  it 
was  erected,  in  164T,  it  was  the  largest  in  the  County.  At  the  same  time 
the  works  were  considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  and  a  new  retort  house 
and  chimney  built  This  fine  chimney,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  Dorio 
column,  is  remarkable  for  its  close  resemblance  in  form,  as  well  as  of  ita 
being  about  the  same  general  dimenaiona,  as  the  celebrated  TrE^an  pillai 
at  Rome. 

In  ancient  times,  before  the  introduction  of  oil  and  gae,  part  of  the  pro- 
clamation, annually  made  by  the  SberiSs  in  York,  was  as  follows: — "Also 
we  command  that  no  manner  of  man  walk  in  the  City,  or  in  the  suburbs,  by 
night,  without  light  before  him,  i.  e.  from  Pasche  (Easter)  to  Michaelmas, 
after  ten  of  the  clock ;  and  from  Michaelmas  to  Pasche,  after  nine  of  the 
clock."    Tlie  houses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  formerly  had  nichea  at  their 
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doore,  in  which  a  large  extinguisher  was  placed,  which  was  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extinguiBhiog  Sambeaux,  carried  b;  servanta  at  night  before  ttieir 
roasters,  as  they  went  and  returned  from  their  nocturnal  revels.  One  of  the 
remaining  examples  of  these  niches  may  be  seen  at  the  door  of  the  large 
house  at  the  end  of  Blake  Street,  near  the  Theatre,  which  was  erected  bj 
Sir  William  Robinson,  Bart ;  and  one  of  the  huge  extinguishers  still  remains 
attached  to  a  house  in  Fetergate.  When  Edward  IV.  was  in  York,  one 
hundred  torohes  were  lighted  on  the  occasion,  the  inference  being  that  the 
citizens  were  at  other  times  left  to  grope  their  way  as  best  they  could.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  the  City  was  lighted  by  tweoty-four  large  lanterns 
placed  at  the  comers  of  the  streets.  The  Act  of  1B33  reciuired  that  the 
newly  formed  Company  should  light  the  City  better  and  cheaper  with  gas 
than  ooald  be  done  with  oil. 

York  WaUncorh, — Lendal  Tower,  one  of  the  ancient  towers  of  defence  for 
the  City,  was  let  by  the  Corporation  to  Richard  Whistler,  a  London  Mer- 
ohant,  in  1677,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  Waterworks  in  it ;  hut  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1683  that  the  works  were  completed.  The  lease  of  the  tower 
was  granted  fbr  600  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  a  Peppereom.  An  engine, 
worked  by  two  horses,  was  then  placed  in  it,  and  the  water  was  raised  from 
the  Ouse,  and  oonveyed  through  the  City  by  means  of  wooden  pipes.  The 
works  were  afterwards  purchased  by  Colonel  Thornton,  who  conaiderably  im- 
proved the  whole,  enlarged  the  building,  introduced  a  steam  engine,  and 
added  bathing  rooms  to  the  tower.  From  this  gentLeman  the  establishment 
descended  to  his  son,  also  a  Colonel,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  in  1T99, 
by  the  late  Waterworks  Company,  who  raised  the  tower  considerably,  and 
made  other  additions ;  and  who,  in  1836,  erected  a  new  engine  house  near 
the  tower,  to  which  the  engine  was  then  remOTed. 

A  new  Company  was  established  in  1846,  with  a  capital  of  £60,000.,  raised 
in  sharee  of  £10.  each ;  and  they  purchased  the  old  works  at  Lendal  Tower, 
tow  £36,000. ;  and  in  1849  removed  them  to  Acomb  Landing,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Ouse,  about  two  miles  above  the  City.  The  new  works  were  de- 
signed by  Mr.  James  Simpson,  civil  engineer,  of  London,  and  consist  of  two 
subsiding  reserYoire,  and  three  filter  beds,  with  two  steam  engines,  each 
capable  of  working  to  about  sixty  horse-power;  tanks,  wells,  conduits,  pipoR, 
and  other  apparatus  for  raising  the  water  from  the  river,  performing  the  pn>- 
ceSB  of  filtration,  and  afterwards  lifting  the  water  to  the  high  service  reser^ 
voir  on  Sevems  Hill,  for  distribution,  through  metal  pipes,  over  tho  City  and 
suburbs.  This  great  reservoir,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  from  the  works,  is 
formed  in  the  centre  of  that  celebrated  tumuli,  which  tradition  points  to  «a 
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the  spot  npon  whtcli  tbe  body  of  tbe  Roman  Emperor  SeyeroB  had  been 
reduced  to  aahee. 

Pdblic  Baths. — In  the  sbove  acconnt  of  the  origmal  Waterworkfi  at 
Lendal,  ne  have  observed  that  Colonel  Thornton  added  some  bathing  rooms 
to  them.  These  baths,  which  are  supplied-vrith  hot  and  cold  vater,  still 
continue  to  be  the  property  of  tbe  Waterworks  Company.* 

The  Stemming  Batht,  in  Marygate,  were  the  property  of  a  Joint  Slock 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  jGS.EOO.,  in  £5.  shares,  but  these  have  been  pnr- 
ohased  by  the  Council  of  tbe  Philosophical  Society,  upon  whose  property  they 
stand.  The  Bath  Company  was  formed  in  1836,  and  the  baths  were  opened 
in  the  following  year.  The  lai^  bath  is  130  feet  by  80.  Shower  baths 
have  since  been  added. 

Cavalry  Barrada. — ^These  barracks  were  bnilt  on  the  Fulford  Road,  about 
one  mile  from  tbe  City,  in  1796,  at  an  expense  of  £S7,000.,  and  inclodiDg 
the  spacious  yard,  they  occupy  twdvo  acres  of  ground.  The  centre  boilding 
will  accommodate  eighteen  ofBcers ;  and  tbe  winga  will  quarter  337  soldiers, 
330  horses,  and  34  hospital  patients. 

MUilia  Depot,  Lowther  Street,  Groves. — This  building  was  erected  for  the 
stores  of  tbe  9nd  West  York  Light  Infantry  B^ment  of  MiUtia,  and  con- 
sists of  a  guard  room,  several  atnre  rooms,  three  cells,  and  houses  for  tha 
a^jotaut  and  qaarter  master. 

Bakes. — Me*tn.  Swann,  Clougk,  d  Co.,  Coney  Street  i  draw  on  Sir  R.  G. 
Qlynn  &  Co.,  Iximbard  Street,  London. 

Torkthire  Banking  Company,  comer  of  E^h  Ousegate  and  Pariiament 
Street;  draw  on  Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  &  Co.,  30,  Birchin  Lane. 

York  City  and  Cotmtif  Bank,  Parliament  Street ;  draw  on  Mesars.  Baihetts, 
Hoare,  &  Co.,  S3,  Lombard  Street. 

York  Union  Bank,  High  Ouse^te;  draw  on  Messrs.  Olynn  &  Co.,  Lom- 
bard Street     The  three  latter  banks  belong  to  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

Savingt'  Banic,  comer  of  Blake  Street. — This  is  a  very  neat  buildiDg, 
erected  from  a  design  of  Messrs.  Pritchett  &  Sons,  of  York,  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  at  a  coat  of  about  £5,000.  The  upper  story  exhibits  &ve  fluted 
pillars,  and  three  square  pillars,  with  Corinthian  capitals,  supporting  a  plain 
frieze.  The  board  room  over  tbe  bank  is  exceedingly  neat,  and  is  lighted  by 
seven  windows,  five  of  which  have  circular  heads.  The  ceiling,  which  b  in 
panels,  is  richly  decorated,  and  the  walls  are  ornamented  with  pilasters  of 

•  In  tbe  Soard  Room  of  the  WatenrorlcB  Gompuij,  at  Lendal,  is  a  completa  plan  of 
tha  Cily  and  saborba  of  York,  ahewiag  tbe  works,  leaerroirs,  pipes,  ice,  beloDging  to 
the  Conpanr.    Thia  large  and  aMfUl  map  measorei  about  tvBii^  feet  gqaare. 
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the  Coriutbian  Order.  The  xise  of  this  room  is  sometimes  granted  b;  the 
directors  for  religious  meetings,  or  meetings  for  charitable  purposes. 

From  the  general  statement  of  this  Savings'  Baok,  for  the  year  ending 
30th  Norember,  1866,  we  learn  that  the  sums  Teceivod  of  depositors  within 
that  ^ear  was  £37,079.  And  at  that  date  the  amount  of  its  deposits  was 
£373,746.,  belonging  to  6,810  individuals,  96  charitable  societies,  and  Qa 
friendl;  societies.  The  affairs  of  the  bank  are  managed  by  five  trustees  and 
a  Committee  of  tirenty-four  gentlemen,  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being 
president.  Deposits  of  from  Is.  up  to  £30.  may  be  mode  in  one  year,  and 
the  rate  of  annual  interest  allowed  to  depositors  is  three  per  cent. 

York  Penny  Bank. — Office,  Merchants'  Hall,  Fossgate. — The  object  of  this 
institution  is  to  create  and  foster  habits  of  regularity  and  frugal  economy,  by 
affording  an  opportuni^  for  the  deposit  of  the  smallest  sums  of  money  pay- 
able when  required.  The  office  is  open  twice  a  week,  for  receiving  deposits 
of  any  sums  of  money  of  not  leas  than  one  penny,  or  more  than  two  shillings 
each.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  £3.  lOs.  per  cent,  per  ann.,  b  aUowed  on  every 
10s.  deposited  before  December  1st  and  Jane  1st  in  each  year,  such  snm 
remaining  in  the  bvik  for  six  months  after  the  said  dates.  The  weekly 
nnmber  of  depositors  is  about  600,  and  the  weekly  sums  deposited  ^m 
£2K.  to  £30. 

York  Loan  Society,  Blake  Street — Loans  of  from  5b.  t«  £16.  are  granted 
by  this  Society,  to  the  labooriag  and  other  persons  of  approved  character,  the 
borrowers  giving  a  householder  as  security  far  the  repayment  thereof,  by 
weekly  instalments  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound.  No  interest  is  required  of 
the  borrower  beyond  a  charge  of  threepence  in  the  pound. 

CUif  Police  Statioji,  St.  Sampson's  Square. — The  police  force  of  the  City 
coueists  of  thirty  men.     Chief  Constable,  Mr.  Robert  Chalk. 

York  Poor  Law  Union. — This  Union,  which  was  declared  on  the  15th  of 
Joly,  1837,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  passed  in  1834,  comprises  a  total 
area  of  103  square  miles,  and  comprehends  80  parishes  and  places,  whereof 
S3  are  in  the  City,  7  in  the  West  Biding  (the  Ains^),  16  in  the  East  Riding, 
and  36  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

The  Union  WorlAoute  is  a  large  pile  of  brick  bmldiug,  lately  erected  near 
Groves'  Terrace,  on  the  Huntingdon  Road.  It  formerly  occupied  the  house 
in  Maiygate,  now  used  as  the  Ragged  School  and  Model  Lodging  House. 
The  building  will  accommodate  about  350  inmates.  There  are  eight  medical 
o£Gcers  connected  with  the  Union. 

Penitentiari/,  Bishophill. — From  the  Report  for  the  year  ending  December 
'   31st,  1866,  we  learn  that  The  York  Pemtentiary  Soaely  has  completed  its 
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thirty-fifth  ytm,  and  Ths  Befuge  its  tirelfth.  This  institution  is  for  the  refers 
motion  of  females  vrho  have  unhappily  strayed  from  the  paths  of  Tirtne ;  and 
many  instances  are  known  of  characters  reclaimed  throngb  its  instrnmentality. 
In  1843  the  funds  of  this  charity  were  increased  by  the  liberal  bequest  of 
£6,000.,  made  by  Dr.  Becknith,  vho  formerly  resided  in  the  house  nov 
occupied  as  the  Befuge  of  the  Society. 

Ctty  Miiiion. — The  York  City  Mission  ms  instituted  in  1646,  for  the  di^ 
fusion  ^  moral  and  religious  instruction  among  the  poorer  classes  of  aocietj, 
by  means  of  domiciliary  visitadon ;  as  well  as  to  recommend  sanitary  im- 
provements in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  To  effect  these  objects,  mis^oDaries 
of  approved  character  and  qualification,  who  give  themselves  entirely  to  the 
work,  are  employed  and  paid  by  the  institntion;  imd  their  duties  are  to  visit 
from  house  to  bouse  in  their  respective  districts,  read  the  Scriptures  to  the 
inmates,  engage  them  in  religious  conversations,  without  referring  to  deno- 
minational distinctions,  urge  those  who  are  living  in  the  neglect  of  religion 
to  observe  the  Sabbath,  and  to  attend  public  worship,  and  to  see  that  all  per- 
sons possess  the  Scriptures.  The  general  business  of  the  Society  is  conducted 
by  a  Committee,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  members  of  the  Established 
Church  and  of  Dissenters.  The  City  MissioD  is  sapported  by  donations 
and  subscriptions. 

There  are  also  in  York  branches  of  the  various  Missionuy,  Religious  Tract, 
and  Bible  Societies,  and  several  benevolent  associations  for  administering  to 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  wants  of  the  poor  and  needy.  Amongst  them  are 
the  York  Emanuel,  the  Charitable  Socie^,  the  Benevolent  Society,  the  Female 
Friendly  Society,  the  Lying-in  Charity,  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Vice  and  Profaneness. 

Refobicatobt  Schools. — Though  Uiese  institutions  are  not  ntuated  in 
the  Cit^  of  York,  yet  we  deem  this  the  fittest  place  to  notice  them.  Pursaant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  17  and  16  Vict,  cap.  86,  which  not  only 
authorizes  the  opening  of  Reformatory  SehooUfor  Juvenile  Offmden,  bnt  em- 
powers the  Oovemment  to  allow  6b.  per  week,  or  £13.  per  ann.,  for  each 
young  offender  placed  in  such  echoolB,  a  pubhc  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Town  Hall  of  Hull,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1865,  for  the  purpose  of  consi- 
dering the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  one  of  thoaa 
schools,  and  of  forming  a  Society  for  Vie  Beformation  of  Jueetule  OfftKderg. 
This  meeting  was  highly  sncceasful;  the  Society  was  formed,  with  die  Bail 
of  Carlisle  for  its  President^  and  a  long  list  of  Patrons  and  Vice-Presidenta, 
amongst  whom  are  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Wenlock,  Lord  Hotham, 
the  Hon.  A.  Dnncombe,  the  Borongb  Members  of  Parliament,  and  many  of 
the  gentry  and  Magistrates  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
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Aftenrards  the  bench  of  Magistrates  of  the  East  and  North  Ridings  as- 
sembled at  Quarter  Sessione,  appointed  each  a  Committee  to  ccHiperata  with 
the  Bocietjr  in  cairyiog  out  the  resolutiona  adopted  at  the  public  moeting  at 
HuU,  for  the  establiBbment  of  an  Industrial  Beformatory  School,  large  enough 
for  the  requirements  of  these  Ridings ;  and  a  meeting  was  held  in  ¥ork, 
presided  over  by  the  Lord  Uajor,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  in 
furtherance  of  the  same  object,  and  for  the  obbuning  for  the  City  of  York  a 
share  in  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution.  So  Chat  the  North  and  East 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  the  City  of  York,  and  the  Boiongh  of  Hull,  are  all 
united  in  the  promotion  of  an  establishment  in  which  the  criminal  children 
of  the  district  may,  by  a  systematic  course  of  education,  care,  and  industrial 
occupation,  become  useful  members  of  the  community — "a  consummation 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  for  it  is  an  nndisputablo  fact,  that  the  common 
gaols  and  houses  of  correctioa  do  not  generally  provide  suitable  means  for 
the  education  or  correct  treatment  of  youthful  offenders.  The  aniious  desire 
of  the  Committee  to  commence  the  work  of  reformation  as  soon  as  possible, 
was  materially  promoted  by  an  offer  of  the  noble  President  to  let  on  lease  to 
the  Society,  a  farm  of  forty  acres  (or  more  if  required),  near  Castle  Howard, 
in  the  n^hbourhood  of  Malton.  Arrangements  were  soon  made,  and  some 
cottages  contiguous  to  this  farm  were  fitted  up  for  the  purposes  of  the  insti- 
tution, whilst  a  permanent  building  should  be  in  progress.  From  the  Keport 
reetd  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  October,  1850,  wo  leara  that 
for  the  sum  of  £1,4S8.  (the  architects,  Messrs.  Atkinson,  of  York,  having 
declined  all  compensation  for  the  plan,  £c.),  "  a  Reformatory  School  has  been 
completed,  in  which  nothing  has  l>een  wasted  on  useless  space  or  decoration, 
and  nothing  is  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution  except  farm 
buildings ;"  and  "  for  the  erection  of  these  £300.  has  been  appropriated." 

The  schools  were  opened  on  the  26th  of  May,  1856,  in  the  provisional 
building,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Ishmael  Fish ;  and  from 
that  gentleman's  report,  read  at  the  above  meeting,  it  appears  that  out 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  nine,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
school,  are  given  to  labour,  eight  to  sleep,  and  seven  to  meals,  play,  lessons, 
and  prayers.  The  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society  for  the  present  year  are, 
the  Archbishop,  the  Earla  of  Yaiborough,  Zetland,  and  De  Grey,  Viscount 
Downe,  Lords  Feversbam,  Londesborough,  Weulock,  Hotham,  Teigumoulh, 
Bolton,  and  the  Rev.  Lord  De  Saumarez,  the  Hon.  Charles  Langdale,  and 
the  Hon.  J.  C.  Dnndas. 

Yorkdiire  Ca^uiUc  E^ormatory. — The  Reformator7  near  Castle  Howard 
being  condact«d  exclusively  on  Protestant  principles,  the  Catholics  of  York- 
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shire  held  a  meeting  at  York,  on  the  33rd  of  October,  1855,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establiahiiig,  for  the  three  Kidinga  of  the  Goan^,  a  Reformator; 
School  for  the  Teformation  of  oSenders  whose  parents  profess  the  Catholic 
iaith,  to  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  lUght 
Bev.  Dr.  Briggs,  the  Catht^c  Bishop  of  the  Yorkshire  Diocese,  having,  at 
that  meeting,  with  great  liberality  presented  to  the  Committee  of  the  Catholic 
Reformatory,  for  the  use  of  the  insdtution,  a  house  and  farm  of  Bevestf  acres 
of  land,  in  the  parish  of  Holtne-upon-Spalding-Moor,  near  Market  Weighbm, 
arrutgements  were  made  to  put  the  establishment  in  operation  with  all  con- 
venient speed.  It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  farm  which  the  good 
Bishop  has  so  generously  and  charitably  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
mittee, is  considered  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  such  an 
institution.  The  land  was  given  some  years  ago  to  Dr.  Briggs,  by  the  late 
Sir  E.  M.  Vavasour,  and  it  was  intended  at  one  time  to  found  a  Monastery 
upon  it;  and  with  this  view  buildings,  intended  to  form  one  side  of  a  quad- 
rangle were  erected,  and  occupied  for  some  time  by  a  few  religions,  who  are 
said  to  have  much  improved  the  land. 

Mr.  Vowles,  her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Prisons,  having  visited  the  farm 
and  premises,  and  repari,ed  favourably  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  certificate 
far  the  opening  of  the  institution  was  granted  on  the  SSth  of  July,  1656, 
and  accordingly  it  was  opened  on  the  ICth  of  August  in  the  same  year,  under 
the  government  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Stapleton — but  it  is  very  probable  tbat 
the  care  of  the  Reformatory  at  no  very  distant  day,  will  be  entrusted  to  some 
rdigious  community.  Capttun  Stapleton,  in  his  first  Report  of  the  institu- 
tion, informs  us  that "  religious  instruction,  education,  and  manual  labour  are 
the  daily  occupations"  of  the  boys ;  and  he  attaches  much  importance  to  the 
^t  that  the  institution  is  a  farm  school,  because  it  is  likely  to  revive  a  rdish 
for  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  inmates,  to  lead  them  away  from  the  dissipa- 
tion of  large  towns  to  the  innocence  and  vigour  of  a  well  conducted  labourer, 
and  because  field  labour  is,  in  moderation,  an  orderly,  healthy,  and  spiritually 
good  occupation.  He  also  tells  us  that  it  is  not  intended  that  the  inmates 
should  become  scientific  or  learned  men,  but  merely  useful  members  of  eodeiy, 
and  honest  and  industrious  citizens. 

Modd  Lodging  Hotae,  Maiygate. — This  establishment,  which' occupies 
part  of  the  old  Poor  Law  Union  Woi^ouse,  in  Marygate,  was  opened  in 
1850,  by  an  Association  of  philanthropic  individuals.  There  is  accommo- 
dation for  nearly  fifty  lowers,  each  of  whom  are  supplied  with  a  separate  bed, 
together  with  the  use  of  the  day  room  (which  is  supplied  with  Bibles  and 
suitable  periodicals),  kitchen,  cooking  utensils,  soap,  salt,  gas  light,  &c.,  at 
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the  Ion  charge  of  3d.  per  night,  or  1b.  fid.  a  week.  There  are  several  Bleeping 
rooms,  all  of  them  fitted  up  vith  bede,  separated  by  partitions.  The  beds 
ftre  of  sea  need,  and  the  bouse,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  cleanlineas  and 
comfort,  must  be  a  great  boon  to  the  poor  and  needj. 

CemeUry. — ^The  York  Public  Gemeteiy,  on  the  FoUbrd  Road,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  formed  in  1836,  with  a  capital  of  £6,000., 
in  £10.  shares,  and  was  eetablished  >□  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  oi 
the  Churchyards  in  York.  The  ground,  which  oonaists  of  eight  acres,  was 
first  opened  in  September,  1637 ;  and  that  all  denominations  may  huiy  th^ 
dead  according  to  their  own  form,  half  the  land  is  consecrated  for  the  use  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  the  other  half  is  appropriated  ia  DiBsenters. 
The  ministora  of  each  denomination  conduct  their  own  funeral  services,  and 
the  mortuary  Chapel  la  so  situated,  that  the  line  separating  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Cemeteiy  runs  through  the  centre  of  liie  building;  consequently  one 
half  of  the  Cbsfiel  is  used  by  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  tlie 
other  half  by  the  Dissenters. 

The  ground  is  very  tastefully  laid  down,  and  planted  vrith  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  forest  trees;  and  the  Chapel,  lodge,  and  entrance  gates  are  very  neat 
The  total  cost  of  the  land  and  buildings  is  £7,719.  The  Gbapd  is  an  oblong 
building,  of  cnt  stone,  from  Boche  Abbey,  and  is  an  int«resting  imitation  of 
Qreoian  architecture.  The  entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the  north  side,  be- 
neath a  pediment  eapported  by  four  fluted  pillars,  and  two  large  pilasters. 
Both  ends  of  the  building  exhibit  a  fiieze,  supported  by  two  fluted  half 
pillars.  The  south  ride  is  plain.  The  interior  is  neat,  and  each  end  is  fitted 
up  with  a  small  pnlpit,  seats,  &c. 

That  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  cemetery, 
there  is  a  rule,  that  for  persons  dying  in  houses  or  tenements  under  the 
annual  value  of  £fi.  or  £10.  rack  rent,  the  charge  for  a  single  interment  shall 
be  much  lees  than  to  other  persons.  It  is  also  laid  down  as  an  invariable 
rule,  that  no  grave,  whether  public  or  private,  when  filled,  shall  again  be 
opened,  so  that  no  human  remains  may  be  di^  up  or  disturbed.  As  the 
Churchyards  of  York  have  been  recently  dosed,  it  is  probable  that  this  Ceme- 
tery will  soon  be  extended  beyond  its  present  limits.  Visitors  have  free 
access  to  walk  in  the  grounds,  except  on  Sundays. 

Cholera  Burial  Oround. — ^As  we  have  seen  at  page  373,  that  terrible 
epidemic,  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  first  manifested  itself  in  York  in  the  month  of 
June,  188S ;  and  on  that  occasion  this  piece  of  ground,  which  is  situated 
just  without  the  City  walla,  between  the  Railway  and  North  Street  Postern, 
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was  set  apart  for  the  mteiment  of  those  who  died  of  that  malady.  The 
second  visitation  of  Cholera,  in  1849,  being  much  less  screre  than  the  pre- 
vious one,  those  who  died  of  it  were  buried  in  the  different  grave-yaids 
indiscriminately ;  the  Cholera  burial-ground  not  being  opened  at  all. 

Recreative  Amusements. — Baces. — -A  large  flat  piece  of  pasture  land, 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  City,  called  Knavetmire,*  the  property  of  the  free- 
men of  Micklegate  ward,  is  used  as  a  Haee  Cowte.  This  course  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  Eingdom,  and  York  races  occupy  a  place  in  the  first  rank  upon 
the  English  turf.  The  sport  of  horse  racing  though  undoubtedly  pracdsed 
in  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  does  not  appear  to  h&ve 
made  much  progress  rill  the  accession  of  James  I.,  who  introduced  it  from 
Scotland,  where  it  came  into  vogue  from  the  spirit  and  swiftness  of  the 
Spanish  horses,  which  had  been  thrown  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Galloway, 
when  the  vessels  of  the  Armada  were  wrecked.  In  the  r«gn  of  Henry  Vill. 
a  bell,  adorned  with  flowers,  had  been  "  given  to  him  who  should  run  the 
best  and  farthest  on  horseback  on  Shrove  Tuesday,"  at  Chester,  Stamford, 
and  elsewhere. 

Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  published  in  1500,  informs  ns  that  horse  racing 
was  practised  on  the  Forest  of  Galtres,  on  the  east  side  of  the  City  of  York ; 
the  prize  for  the  winning  horse  being  a  small  golden  or  silver  bcU,  which  was 
alirays  attached  lo  its  head-gear,  and  the  animal  was  then  led  about  in 
triumph  ;  whence  arose  the  proverb,  for  success  of  any  kind,  "  bearing  away 
the  bell,"  or  "  to  bear  the  bell."  But  racing  as  a  system  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  reign  of  James  I.  This  Monarch  was  extremely  fond  of  the  sport, 
and  his  favourite  courses  were  at  Croydon  and  Enfield  Chase.  Charles  I. 
followed  his  example  by  catablishing  races  in  Hyde  Park  and  at  Newmarket, 
where  James  I.  had  already  built  a  hunting  seat  Races  wore  discontinued 
during  the  Protectorate,  but  Cromwell  was  by  no  means  inattentive  to  the 
breeding  of  good  horses.  The  "  Merry  Monarch  "  not  only  encouraged  racing 
by  numerous  royal  plates,  but  purchased  mares  and  sires  (principally  Earha 
and  Turks)  in  the  Levant,  and  also  improved  the  breed  by  horses  brought 
over  from  Tangiers,  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  his  Queen,  Catherine  of  Braganza. 
Mr.  Drake  says,  "  Cliiton  fiedda  have  not  been  enclosed  a  century ;  and  were 
formerly  open  enough  to  have  been  the  Campus  Martina  to  Eboracum ; "  and 
in  another  place  he  speaks  more  confidently  to  their  having  been  ao.    In 

•  Enati«.the  Anglo-Saion  term  for  a  auo  of  low  eooditioD— and  this  oommon  ia 
«all«d  EnkveEiiiue,  from  being  the  swampy  pasture  of  the  poor  bouseboldera'  cattle. 
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1709  there  was  a  regul&r  race  meeting  on  GlUton  Inga,  and  in  1714  it  had 
become  so  popular  that  there  vere  156  carriages  upon  the  course  in  one  day. 
During  the  great  frost  of  1607,  when  the  river  Onse  was  frozen  over  bo  bard 
that  carts  and  carriage  pasBcd  over  it  in  safety,  Drake  tells  us  that  a  horse 
race  was  run  npou  it,  from  the  Tower  at  Marygate  end,  through  the  great 
arch  of  Ouse  Bridge,  to  the  crane  at  Skeldergate  Postern.  In  the  year  1709 
the  citizens  made  a  collection,  with  which  they  purchased  five  plates,  which 
were  run  for  over  Knavesmire,  and  from  that  period  to  the  present,  the 
annual  meeUngs  have  been  supported  with  much  spirit.  Since  the  time  of 
Charles  U.,  as  has  been  intimated,  this  great  national  sport  has  been  sanc- 
tioned and  encouraged  by  the  Monarcbs  of  England,  who  grant  "  Plates  "  or 
"  Cups  "  annually  to  he  run  for  on  many  race  courses  in  the  Kingdom. 

Though  these  royal  gifts  are  still  frequently  called  plates  or  cups,  yet  with 
the  exception  of  the  Vote,  which  is  run  for  at  Ascot  (and  which  is  still  a 
piece  of  plate),  they  consist  of  an  hundred  guineas,  and  hence  are  sometimes 
called  the  King's  or  Queen's  Guineas,  or  the  King's  or  Queen's  Hundred.  In 
1713,  four  years  after  the  establishment  of  permanent  races  at  York,  tiie 
King's  gold  cup  was  procured,  and  has  ever  since  been  run  for  at  the  Au- 
gust meeting.  There  is  another  royal  plate  of  one  hundred  guineas,  now 
given  for  mares,  to  be  run  for  here  and  at  Bicbmond  alternately.  In  1764 
the  Grand  Stand  was  built  by  subsoriptioii.  The  building  is  of  red  brick, 
with  circular-headed  windows  in  the  upper  story ;  the  whole  finished  with  a 
balustrade  projection,  the  front  of  which  is  up  to  one  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  supported  by  a  rustic  arcade  of  fifteen  feet  high,  from  which  may  he  en- 
joyed A  fine  view  of  the  races  and  surrounding  scenery.  Near  the  "  Winning 
Post "  is  the  building  called  the  Botmd  Houts,  which  was  erected  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Stewards  or  officials.  It  is  a  stone  rotunda,  with  attached 
Doric  columns,  supporting  their  proper  entablature,  and  surmounted  by  a 
dome.  Extensive  improvements  have,  of  late  years,  boen  effected  is  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  goal— a  neat  stand  has  been  erected  for  the  use  of  the 
Stewards  and  their  friends,  witli  a.  portion  reserved  for  ladies;  the  enclosure 
in  front  of  the  stands  enlarged,  and  a  telegraphic  communication  established 
between  the  Grand  Stand  and  the  City. 

The  Count  is  marked  by  posts  and  nuls,  and  has  a  very  elegant  appear 
ance.  The  old  T\eo  Mile  Courts  is  1  mile,  7  furlongs,  and  86  yards  in  length ; 
and  the  ordinary  course  is  1  mile,  6  furlongs,  and  about  60  yards,  quite  fiat, 
and  of  circular  shape.  The  run  in  is  five  furlongs,  which  forms  the  Two 
Year  Old  Course.  Here  are  three  race  meetings  in  the  year,  tIz  : — the  SpriTig 
Meeting,  held  in  April  or  May ;  the  dugim  Meeting,  in  that  month ;  and  the 
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Yorkthire  Union  Hunt  Meeting,  ia  October.  The  fint  meeting  contmnee  lor 
two  days,  the  second  for  tbree  days,  and  tbe  tbird  occupies  bat  one  Attj.* 

York  Archery  Society. — EBtablished  in  1833,  and  nov  contains  upwards  of 
fifty  members,  wbo  are  elected  by  ballot.  The  Society  holds  its  meetings  on 
Knaveamire.  Sir  W.  M.  £.  Milner,  Bart,  is  the  President,  and  Kr.  W.  W. 
Hargrove,  Secretary. 

CoAHiTiBS. — Beeddes  the  varions  Hospitals,  AlmebouBes,  Charity  Schods, 
medical  and  benerolent  inatitntionB,  which  we  have  described,  there  are 
several  charity  trusts  belonging  to  the  City,  the  administration  of  which  is 
in  the  hands  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Corporation^  who  publish  an  an- 
nual statement  of  their  rec^pta  and  eipenditure.  This  renders  it  entirdj 
unnecessary  for  uB  to  burden  our  pages  with  the  particulars  of  these  charitaes. 

•  Two  of  Uie  most  iotereeting  races  on  record  t«oh  place  at  Tork,  the  first  at  the 
AogUBt  MeeliDg  of  IBM,  and  tbe  seoood  at  the  Spring  McetiDg  of  1891.  The  first  vae 
a  fbor  mils  match,  betreen  Mra.  Colonal  Thornton  and  Ur.  Hint.  This  norel  tsd  ex- 
Intordinar;  event  drew  upwards  of  00,000  persona  to  the  oonrsa  to  witneea  it.  A  par^ 
of  tlie  6th  light  Dragoons  attended  the  gronnd  to  preserr*  order.  The  ladjr  lode  with 
much  spirit  anil  deiterit;  in  the  earlj  part  of  the  raco,  but  during  the  third  mile  ber 
horse,  VingariOo,  broke  down,  and  in  consequence  lost  the  match.  The  great  event  of 
1801,  which  drew  on  eqnal  nnmbor  of  apeetators,  waa  a  two  mile  match,  for  £1,000. 
eoob,  between  the  Earl  of  EgUnlon's  horse  Flying  Dutekman,  bj  Ba;  Hiddlebm,  fira 
jears  old,  oanTing  Bst  Sllb. ;  and  the  EeA  of  Zetland's  horse  VoUigeiir,  by  Tollaire, 
four  jtan  old,  cartTing  Sst.    The  ibrmer  faorae  won  oleveri;  by  about  a  length. 

Xork  has  long  been  famous  for  ita  attachment  to  racing,  both  equestrian  and  pedes- 
trian. John  Lepton,  Esq.,  of  Tork,  a  gentleman  in  the  service  of  James  I.,  for  a  con- 
siderable wager  undertook  to  ride,  on  horsebwk,  three  tunes  itom  London  to  Tork,  and 
three  times  from  fork  toLondoo,  being  a  Journey  of  upwards  of  SOO  miles  each  mqr,  in 
six  snceeasiTe  days.  On  Hondi^,  the  20tb  of  H^,  1006,  he  oommenead  hie  journey 
from  Alderagale,  and  arrived  in  York  before  it  was  daik  at  nighL  The  next  day  ha 
bUTBUed  trota  York  to  London,  and  this  he  did  sucaessMly  every  day  in  the  week. 

William  Nevison,  the  natoHous  highwaymaii,  whom  Charles  IL  used  to  call  Swift 
Nicli,  after  commiulog  a  robbery  near  London,  about  sunrise,  rode  his  mare  to  York  in 
the  course  of  the  di^,  and  appeared  upon  the  Bowling  Qteen  iu  that  dly  before  sunset 
From  ttais  latter  oiroomatanoe,  when  brought  to  trial  for  the  offenee,  he  established  an 
aabi  to  the  satisfaotion  of  the  jury,  though  he  vas  in  really  guil^.  But  though  ha 
escaped  this  time,  he  was  aftenrords  eon  rioted  of  another  robbeiy,  and  exeouled  for  tike 
efface. 

Jn  the  winter  of  1TT9,  Powell,  the  pedestrian,  undertook  fbr  a  wager  to  walk  fh>m 
London  to  York  and  baek  again  in  lii  days.  On  Monday,  the  39th  of  Ifovember,  he 
eonmenwd  his  task  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  half-past  two  o'clook  on  Wednead^ 
he  arrived  in  York,  attended  by  a  vast  connoorse  of  spectators.  After  an  hour  and  a 
half's  repose  he  again  resumed  hia  labour,  and  arnved  in  Londonatbalf-past  six  o'clook 
ou  Saturday  night,  amidst  the  congratulations  of  five  hnndrsd  horsemen,  and  ui  im- 
mense multitude  of  pedestrians,  who  had  gone  out  to  Barnetto  meet  him. 
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EMINENT  MEN.— Seraral  of  tlia  WoHkiet  who  occupy  niches  in  the 
York  Temple  of  Fame,  &ra  already  mentioiied  in  the  Annals  of  the  Archbiebops 
(See  page  387);  and  amongst  the  other  men  of  eminence,  or  persons  who 
were  famed  for  their  piety,  literary  attainments,  or  proficiency  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  who  were  natives  of  York,  the  fallowing  are  the  most  celehrated. 
It  may  however  he  observed  that,  although  so  many  great  men  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  reraded  in  York,  yet  bnt  few  appear  to  have  been  bom  thera 

ComUmtiM  ths  Qraat,  as  has  already  been  observed  at  page  69,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  native  of  York,  tmtU  Niebnhr  published  his  "  Iioctures 
on  the  History  of  Rome."  He,  however,  resided  for  a  time  in  York,  and 
there  assumed  the  imperial  purple  on  the  death  of  his  father  Gonstantius. 

Aletdn,  one  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  the  s^e  in  which  he  flourished, 
was  a  native  of  York  or  ita  ndghbourhood,  as  he  himself  declares  in  his  poem 
on  the  Saints  of  that  Dioceee,  and  is  sappoeed  to  have  bom  about  the  year 
720.  ForeigDerB  not  been  accustomed  to  pronounce  the  tc,  he  omitted  it  in 
his  name ;  which  he  mollified  into  AVmw,  prefixing  to  it  la  France  the  name 
of  Flaeeta,  from  Horace.  In  his  letters  he  oft«n  styles  himsdf  Flaccus 
AlbinuB.  He  was  nobly  bom,  and  became  a  monk  at  York,  and  was  made 
Deacon  of  that  Ghuroh.  He  learned  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  elements  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  west  through  the  sacred  Btndies  under  Egbert 
and  Elbert,  who  taught  a  great  school  in  York.  (Some  writers  assert  that 
Alcuin  reodved  the  rudiments  of  his  education  from  the  Venerable  Bede.) 
When  Elbert  succeeded  Egbert  in  the  Archbishopric,  in  700,  he  committed 
to  Alcuin  the  care  of  the  school,  and  of  the  great  library  belonging  to  the 
Church,  and  his  reputation  attracted  crowds  of  students  from  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many, and  many  of  them  in  after  life  heoame  distinguished  men.  He  was 
now  esteemed  the  most  emdite  man  of  the  c^e.  Eanbald,  the  nephew  of 
Elbert,  being  appointed  to  the  See  of  York,  sent  Alcuin  to  Rome,  to  bring 
over  his  pall,  in  780,  and  on  his  return  from  the  "  Eternal  Cjty,"  he  met,  at 
Parma,  Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great,  King  of  France,  afterwards  Em- 
peror. That  potentate  deeirons  of  adding  literary  honours  to  the  Aune  ho 
had  acquired  in  arms,  eamastly  desired  to  detain  him;  bnt  the  canons 
obliged  him  to  return  to  his  own  Church.  However  that  Prince  prevailed 
with  the  King  of  North  nmberland  end  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  send  him 
back  to  France.  He  appointed  him  to  open  a  greatschool  in  his  own  Palace, 
and  generally  assisted  in  person  at  his  lessons  with  the  Princes,  his  sons — 
and  this  example  was  foUowcd  by  the  chief  nobility  of  the  country.  He  also, 
by  his  advice,  instituted  an  academyin  his  Palace,  consisting  of  many  learned 
men,  who  met  on  certain  days  to  discourse  on  points  of  sacred  learning. 
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Alcuin,  we  ore  told  by  GaiU&rd,  weaned  Cbarlemagne  from  the  passion  for 
conquests,  by  diBcovenog  to  him  a  new  source  of  true  greatness,  far  dearer  to 
hunianitj ;  and  it  is  the  cultivation  of  the  maxims  and  lessonB  of  that  wise 
tutor  that  has  principally  rendered  the  name  of  that  great  Prince  immortal 
iD  the  eyea  of  true  judges ;  for  instructed  by  such  a  master,  the  royal  pupil 
learned  to  set  a  just  value  on  true  knowledge;  and  to  place  his  glory  in  pro- 
tectJDg  science,  in  perfecting  the  administration,  and  in  extending  in  eveiy 
respect  the  empire  of  reason.  When  in  his  old  age  Alcuin  retired  from  the 
distractions  of  the  Palace,  many  followed  him  to  his  retreat  at  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Martin,  at  Tours,  where  he  wrote  some  of  his  best  works,  and  where  he 
continued  bis  favourite  occupation  of  teaching,  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  Whit  Sunday,  the  I9th  of  May,  80-1.  At  his  death  he  was  lamented  as 
the  pride  of  his  age  and  the  benefactor  of  the  Empire. 

Alcuin's  works  are  numerous,  and  the  best  edition  of  them  is  by  the 
learned  Andrew  Duchesne,  in  three  tomes,  published  in  1617.  They  consist 
principally  of  poems,  elementary  introductions  to  tho  different  sciences,  trea- 
tises on  a  variety  of  theological  subjects,  the  lives  of  several  Saints,  and  an 
interesting  correspondence  with  the  most  celebrated  characters  of  the  age  in 
which  he  hved.  The  Bible  which  Alcuin  transcribed  and  presented  to  Char-  , 
lem^ue  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  having 
been  purchased  for  it  a  few  years  ago  for  the  sum  of  £T60. 

Robert  Flower,  the  hermit  of  Knaresborongh,  usually  called  St.  Robert 
(though  he  has  not  been  canonized),  was  the  son  of  Took  Fbwer,  who  was 
twice  Mayor  of  York.  He  was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  became  a  monk  of  the  Cistercian  Order  at  York.  After  some  years  he 
removed  to  Knaresborongh,  where  he  resided  at  a  hermitage  among  the 
rocks.  From  hence  he  removed  to  Spoffortb,  bat  returned  to  Enaresborongfa, 
where  he  led  a  hermit's  life,  and  ended  his  days.  His  reputed  sanctity  led 
many  persons  to  visit  him,  among  whom  was  King  John.  The  cell  in  which 
be  passed  his  days  still  remains,  and  is  known  as  St.  Robert's  Cave.  It  is 
romantically  situated  among  the  rocks  overhanging  the  river  Nidd,  and  will 
be  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Bulwer's  historical  romance  called  "  Eugene 
Aram,"  it  being  the  place  in  which  Aram  and  his  companioos  in  guilt  con- 
cealed the  body  of  their  murdered  victim,  and  vrhere  the  remains  lay  undis- 
covered for  several  years. 

John  Waldin),  and  Bohert  his  brother,  two  eminent  scholars  who  flourished 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  were  natives  of  this  City;  Robert  was  the  47th 
Archbishop  of  the  Province  of  York.    (See  pi^e  403.) 

John  Erghom,  another  learned  Friar  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  was  bom  in 
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York,  aad  flourisbed  about  the  year  1400.  He  was  an  able  preacher,  and 
the  anthor  of  many  books,  most,  if  not  all  of  which  he  dedicated  to  Edward 
Stafford,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

John  Bate,  a  Carmelite  Friar,  a  profound  expositor  of  the  Hoi;  Scriptures, 
and  an  author  of  celebrity  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a  uative  of  York. 

Thomas  Morton,  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  bom  in  the  Pavement,  York,  in 
1561.  His  father,  Richard  Morton  (allied  to  Cardinal  Morton,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury),  was  a  mercer,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  trade 
that  lived  here-^his  successors  in  it  being  his  apprentices.  The  subject  of 
this  notice  was  bred  iu  the  School  of  this  City,  and  thence  removed  to  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow.  Afterwards  he 
became  Chaplain  to  Lord  Evers,  and  was  sent  as  Ambassador  to  the  King  of 
Denmark  and  some  German  Princes,  by  King  James  I.,  after  which  he  was 
preferred  to  the  Deaneries  of  Gloucester  and  Winchester  first,  and  then  to 
the  Sees  of  Chester,  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  and  lastly  to  Durham.  Ho  was 
deprived  of  the  latter  bishopric  by  the  Parliament  in  1640,  and  died  in  1069, 
aged  95.  The  writer  of  this  prelate's  life  says  that  he  was  a  schoolfellow  at 
York  with  Guy  Fawkea,  the  Gunpowder  Plot  Conspirator. 

Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  was  bom  in  this  City.  His  father,  Thomas 
Garr,  a  man  of  power  and  wealth  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  being  active  for 
Mary,  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots,  was  forced  his  country  ;  but  comiog 
to  York,  where  he  was  suffered  to  live  quietly,  his  son  Robert  was  bom  there. 
The  latter,  by  having  broken  his  leg  at  a  tilting  match  in  London,  came 
under  the  ct^izance  of  James  I.,  who,  pitying  his  ill  luck,  enquired  into  his 
family  and  person ;  and  finding  that  his  father  had  been  a  sufferer  for  the 
Queen,  his  mother,  and  that  be  was  a  deserving  man,  he  took  him  into  fa- 
vour, and  made  him  successively  a  Baronet,  a  Viscount,  and  Earl  of  Somer- 
set. Ho  was  afterwards  banished  the  Court,  and  died  in  obscurity  in  1638. 
Sir  TJiomat  Herbert,  Bart.,  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Herbert,  Merchant,  and 
Alderman  of  York,  was  bom  in  this  City  in  1600.  He  was  educated  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  spent  several  years  abroad  in  visiting 
Europe  and  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  He  was  related  to  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  was  chosen  one  of  the  attendants  of  Charles  I. ;  and  he  and 
Bishop  Juxtoa  were  the  only  persons  who  attended  that  unfortunate  Monarch 
to  the  scafibld.  Mr.  Herbert  attended  Charles  II.  during  hie  captivity,  and 
for  his  fidelity  he  was  made  a  Baronet  at  the  Restoration.  He  published  a 
folio  of  his  travels,  in  1677;  and  an  account  of  the  two  last  years  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  was  published  in  1703.     He  was  also  the  author  of  a  poem, 
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entitled  Thrmwtdia  Carolina.  He  died  in  this  City  is  March,  16B1,  in  the 
76tlt  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St  Cnuc 

Qxcy  Fatckea,  of  Gunpondet  Plot  celebrity,  was,  accordii^;  to  some,  bom  in 
Ifork,  in  1670,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael-le-Belfry ;  but  othera  assert  that 
Bishopthorpe  vas  tfao  place  of  his  natiritj.  He  appears  by  birdi  and  eda- 
catioa  to  hare  been  a  Protestant.  His  father  died  when  he  was  young,  but 
his  mother  mariTing  again,  he  remored  with  her  to  Bcotton,  a  small  hamlet 
near  Enaresborough,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  some  luflaentiBl 
Catholic  families  in  the  n^ghbourhood,  whose  religions  fluth  he  soon  em- 
braced. In  1693  he  left  England,  and  became  a  soldiw  in  the  Spanish  army, 
in  the  Netherlands,  under  the  Archduke  Albert  Xn  1605  he  retnmed  to 
En^and,  and  acted  a  principal  part  in  the  projected  gunpowder  traason,  for 
which  be  suffered  execution,  January  Slat;,  1606,  at  Westminster. 

Marmadvlce  FothergiU,  the  Nouconformist  Minister  of  Skipwith,  whose 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  are  now  in  the  Minster  Libraiy,  was  a 
native  of  York.    (See  pages  817  and  478.) 

BeUhy  Porteai,  Buhop  of  London,  was  bom  in  this  City  in  1731,  and  vras 
the  youngest  of  nineteen  children.  From  the  school  at  Ripen  he  went  to  the 
UniTetsity  of  Cambridge.  He  obtained  various  preferments,  until  he  became 
Bishop  of  Chester  in  1776.  In  1787  be  was  translatad  to  London,  and  he 
died  iu  1809. 

Henry  Swinburne,  an  eminent  D.CX.,  was  bom  at  York  about  the  middle 
of  the  Bi:cteeath  centuiy,  and  educated  at  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  the 
City.  As  his  contemporary  and  countryman,  Gilpin,  was  called  the  "  Apostle 
of  the  North,"  so  Swiuburne  was  styled  the  "  Noitheni  Advocate" — one  being 
famous  for  his  learning  in  divinity,  and  the  other  in  the  civil  law. 

Chriitopher  Cameright,  a  profound  scholar,  styled  Vir  eruditiKimut,  was 
-  bom  at  York,  and  is  known  to  the  learned  world  for  his  Annotations  on 
Genesis  and  Exodus. 

John  Earle  was  bom  in  York  in  1601,  and  entered  Morton  Cdl^e,  Ox- 
ford, in  1620.  Wood,  his  biographer,  tells  us  that  his  younger  years  were 
adorned  with  oratory,  poetry,  and  witty  fancies,  and  his  dder  with  quaint 
preaching  and  subtle  disputes.  He  rose  sncoessiTely  from  the  Deanery  of 
Westminster  to  the  Bishopric  of  Worcester,  and  ultimately  to  that  of  Lon- 
don. He  died  at  Oxford  in  1666,  and  was  buried  near  the  high  altar  in  the 
Chapel  of  Merton  Cdl^e,  in  that  City. 

Sir  Clifton  Win»ityhani,  Bart.,  physician  to  King  George  HI.,  was  bom 
at  York,  in  the  house  now  known  as  the  Judges'  Lodgings,  in  Lendal,  In 
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1710,  Hia  fotbor  was  also  an  eminent  physician  in  this  City.  Sir  Clifton 
published  serenl  vorks,  viz.,  "An  Experimental  Inqniry  into  some  psrtB  of 
the  Animal  Stnicture,"inl740;  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Esillity  of  the  Vessels 
of  the  Haman  body,"  in  1T43  ;  "  De  Morqoibusdam,"  two  vols.,  in  1789  and 
1791 ;  and  an  edidon  of  Dr.  Mead's  "  Monita  et  Fnecepta  Medica  cum  multis 
noUs."    He  died  in  London  on  the  10th  of  January,  1794,  aged  84. 

John  FUurman,  the  bmoos  ecolptor,  by  accident  was  bora  in  York,  Joly 
0th,  17G6,  his  parents  happening  to  be  here  at  the  time  of  bis  birth,  in  search 
of  employment;  bnt  he  settled  early  with  his  father  in  London.  His  ex- 
cdlenoe  as  a  sculptor  is  nniTcrsally  aoknowledged,  and  it  is  to  be  r^retted 
that  his  native  City  does  not  possess  a  single  specimen  of  his  skiU. 

WiUiam  EOy,  R.A.,  "  the  poetio  painter  of  the  haman  form,"  was  born  in 
this  City  in  1787,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  at  Hull,  bnt  after  hsTing 
served  his  time,  ho  adopted  the  profession  of  an  artist ;  studied  under  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence ;  and  then  travelled  in  Italy,  and  stayed  some  time  at 
Venice.  In  1837  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  after 
having  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  he  died  at  York,  in  November,  1849, 
in  the  68rd  year  of  his  age,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  Chnrchyard 
of  St.  Olave,  Maiygate,  attended  by  the  Corporation  and  a  namerous  body  of 
his  fellow  citizens.    Etty's  biography  has  been  recentiy  published. 

The  late  Oearge  Todd,  bookseller,  of  York,  published  an  interesting  little 
Histoi;  of  Sheriff  Hutton  Castle.  This  much  respected  person  lost  his  life 
from  cold,  contracted  by  his  zealous  endeavours  in  assisting  in  the  attempt 
to  eztingoish  the  fire  at  York  Minster,  in  18S9.  Before  his  death  he  wrote 
a  short  account  of  that  fire,  which  is  given  in  the  second  edition  of  Half- 
penny's Gothic  Ornaments. 

Sobtrt  Some*,  Eiq.,  the  late  learned  Tovro  Clerk  of  York,  was  bom  in  this 
City,  and  now  rendes  at  the  Mount,  without  Micklegate  Bar.  This  gentle-  _ 
man  published,  in  1643,  a  very  interesting  work  entitled  "  Extracts  from  the 
Municipal  Records  of  the  City  of  York,  in  the  fifteenth  century,"  one  voL 
6to.  ;  and  in  1860,  "  The  Fawke's  of  York  in  the  sixteenth  Century,"  a  smaU 
8vo.  vol.,  was  published  from  the  pen  of  the  same  writer. 

Otorge  Lav^ott,  Eiq,,  a  native  of  this  City,  and  now  residing  at  Nunthorpe, 
near  York  (a  Proctor  of  the  Ecdesiastical  Court  of  York  of  many  years 
standing,  and  also  B^istrar  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  the  East  Biding  of  York- 
shire), has  published  the  following  works: — "The  Marriage  Act,  arranged 
with  Notes,"  8vo.  in  1833 — second  edition  in  1834 ;  A  Treatise  of  Bona 
Notabilia,  together  with  an  account  of  the  Archiepiscopal  Courts  of  Probata 
within  the  Province  of  Ytak,  and  of  the  peculiar  Courts  of  Probate  within 
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that  Province,"  Sto.,  183S ;  "  A  list  of  Manorial  Courts  nitbin  the  Counties 
of  York  and  Nottingham,  which  posseas  the  right  of  proving  Wills,"  8to. 
"  Collectio  Renim  Ecclesiasticarum  de  Dicecesi  Eboracensi,  or  CoUectiona 
Belative  to  the  Churches  and  Chapels  within  the  Diocese  of  Yoik,"  to  which 
are  added  "Collections  Relative  to  the  Dioceae  of  Ripon,"  two  toIs.,  8vo.. 
1840 — a  second  edition  of  this  work  in  one  large  toI.,  8vo.,  wob  published  in 
1843,  with  an  appendix,  containing  Ezcerpta  from  the  MS.  Repertory  of 
£ndowmenta  bj  Dr.  Ducarel,  preserred  in  Lambeth  Palace,  transcribed  bj 
pennissionof  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  "  The  Religions  Houses 
of  Yorkshire,"  8vo..  in  1853. 

Mr.  John  Browne,  of  Blake  Street,  York  (a  native  of  York),  has  published 
a  very  volaminous  and  elaborate  "  History  of  the  EdiEce  of  the  Metropolitan 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  York."  This  great  work,  which  was  commenced  in 
1827,  and  completed  in  1847,  is  in  S3  numbers  (4to  Elephant)  to  correspond 
with  Halfpenny's  "  Gothic  Ornaments ;"  or  in  two  vols.  It  is  illustrated  by 
extracts  from  authentic  records,  by  plans,  sections,  and  engravings  of  archi- 
tectural and  sculptural  details ;  and  some  of  the  best  authorities  have  declared 
it  to  be,  not  only  the  best  History  of  tbe  Cathedral,  but  to  be  of  more  prac- 
tical serrice  to  the  profession  of  the  Architect,  than  any  other  work  published 
on  pointed  architecture  and  its  decorations. 

The  fallowing  eminent  and  learned  individuals  though  not  bom  there, 
were,  or,  as  in  some  of  the  cases  have  been,  so  long  connected  with  York, 
as  to  justify  us  in  classing  them  amongst  the  worthies  of  that  venerable  City ; 
foe  most  certainly  the  names  of  Drake,  Gent,  Hargrove,  Wellbeloved,  and 
Phillips,  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  literati  of  York. 

Francis  Drake,  the  historian  of  York,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  F,  Drake, 
Rector  of  Hemsworth  and  Vicar  of  Pontefract.  He  was  bom  in  1695,  and  in 
early  life  took  up  his  residence  in  York,  wlicre  he  practised  as  a  sui^eou  of 
good  reputation*  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Woodjeare,  Esq.,  of 
Crookhill,  near  Doncaster,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons.  Rev.  Francis  Drake, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Beverley,  and  Rector  of  'Winestead,  in  Holdemess; 
and  Rev.  William  Drake,  F.A.S.,  Rector  of  Isleworth,  Middleses.  The 
subject  of  this  notice  was  an  eminent  antiiuaiy,  and  F.R.S.  He  published 
his  valuable  work  called  "Eboracura,  or  tlie  History  and  Antiquities  of 
York,"  in  one  vol.,  folio,  with  plates,  in  1736,  which  was  dedicated  to  his 
friend  the  Earl  of  Burlington.  He  also  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the 
"  Parhamentary  History  of  England  to  the  Restoration,"  and  contributed 
several  papers  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  the  ArchEelogia.    Ha 
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died  in  1770,  aged  75,  and  was  buried  in  St,  Maiy's  Church,  Beverley.  His 
residence  in  York  was  in  Coney  Street,  Dear  the  Georga  Hotel. 

Thomas  Oent,  a.  well  known  collector  and  publisher  of  antiquities  relatiTe 
to  Yorkshire,  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1601,  and  in  due  time  waa  apprenticed 
to  a  printer  in  that  City ;  but  becoming  unsettled,  he  ran  away  from  his 
master  and  went  to  London,  where  he  soon  met  with  employment.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  York,  where  he  worked  in  the  office  of  Mr.  White,  in 
Petergate,  but  soon  returned  to  Ireland  to  visit  his  friends ;  again  came  over 
to  England  and  settled  in  London,  from  whence  he  removed  to  York  in  1794, 
at  the  invitation  of  his  former  master's  widow,  whom  he  married  not  long 
after,  and  settled  in  Coffee  Yard,  behind  Stonegate.  lie  was  now  master  of 
one  of  the  few  printing  offices  out  of  London,  for  he  himself  tella  us,  in  his 
autobiography,  that  at  this  time  there  were  no  printers  in  Chester,  Liverpool, 
Preston,  Manchester,  Kendal,  or  Leeds.  In  1730  he  printed  and  pubhshed 
"  The  Antient  and  Modem  History  of  the  Famona  City  of  York."  In  1738 
he  published  his  History  of  Hull,  which  was  followed  by  a  History  of  Eipon, 
and  in  1762  his  "History  of  the  East  Window  of  York  Minster"  appeared. 
All  these  works  display  considerable  industry  and  care,  and  are  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  collectors  of  English  topography,  perhaps  on  account  of  theic 
Bingularity.  Gent's  closing  years  were  often  embittered  by  the  difficulties 
he  met  with  in  his  business,  and  he  died  at  his  house  in  Petergate,  ou  the 
19th  of  May,  1778,  in  his  87th  year,  and  was  interred  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Michael-le-Belfry.  Many  years  afterwards  his  autobiography  was  published. 
Mr.  B,  Davies,  in  his  lecture  at  the  York  Institute,  already  quoted,  stated 
that  in  the  lai^e  house  in  Petergate,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Dr,  Shann,« 
formerly  resided  Dr.  Alexander  Hunter,  the  author  of  several  works,  and 
opposite  lived  "  Tommy  Gent,"  an  old  well-known  printer;  whose  produc- 
tions, though  the  rudest  specimens  of  typography,  sold  at  a  better  price  than  - 
some  of  the  bulkier  tomes  of  his  neighbour.  Gent  is  t^ns  described  by 
Allen  : — "In  his  person  as  well  as  his  mind  eccentricity  generally  appeared 
predominant  Ho  was  low  in  stature,  mostly  wore  a  long  cloak  fastened 
round  him  with  a  belt,  suffered  his  beard  to  grow  a  great  length,  and  seemed 
also  to  affect  an  extraordinary  air  of  gravity.  His  ciroumstonces  were 
generally  indigent,  so  much  so,  that  he  often  sold  almanacks.  Sic,  for  the 
York  booksellers." 

LaurmM  Sterne,  the  celebrated  author  of  Trittram  Shandy,  was  bora  in 

•  Aceordisg  to  the  sams  anthoritf,  the  Talbot  Hotel,  ■  very  old  Inn,  andentlj' 
oeonpied  the  site  of  this  hoosa. 
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Clonmel  (Treland),  in  1713,  but  lie  resided  in  Yoik  and  its  yiciiiity  for  eereral 
years.  His  father,  Boger  Sterne,  gnmdBon  of  the  Archbishop  of  that  name, 
was  a  Lientenant  in  Handaside's  regiment,  and  fought  throngh  the  Mail- 
boroagh  wars  in  the  Low  Conntriea.  While  in  Flandera  he  married  the 
widow  of  a  Captain  Herbert,  an  Irish  Udj,  whose  maiden  name  was  NutUe. 
and  whose  family  had  long  resided  in  Clonmel.  Lanrenoe  came  into  the 
world  on  an  ominous  occasion  to  his  family,  inasmooh  as  the  regiment  in 
which  his  &ther  hod  served,  was  disbanded  tbe  very  day  of  his  birth.  After 
this  catastrophe,  Roger  Sterne  removed  to  Elvington  Hall,  near  York,  the 
family  seat  of  the  Stemes,  and  where  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Qeorge 
Jaqoes,  resided.  Boger  soon  afterwards  reentered  the  army,  and  for  some 
years  he  was  quartered  in  sereral  parts  of  Ireland.  He  passed  a  year  in  the 
barracks  of  Wicklow,  where  little  Laurence,  then  seven  years  old,  had  a 
wonderful  escape  of  his  life,  by  falling  into  a  mill-race  at  Animo,  when  on  a 
visit  with  a  relation  of  hi^  mother's  who  had  a  curacy  there.  At  length  he 
was  sent  to  defend  Gibraltar  during  the  si^e  under  Elliot;  he  had,  while 
there,  the  ill-luck  to  be  run  through  the  body  by  a  brother  Captain  in  a  duel 
(the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  his  son  tells  us,  was  a  goose),  but,  surviving  the 
catastrophe,  was  sent  on  his  last  journey  to  Jamdca,  where  he  died  at  Port 
Antonio.  "  My  father,"  says  Sterne,  "  was  a  little  smart  man,  active  to  tbe 
lest  degree  in  sJl  exercises ;  most  patient  of  fatigue  and  disappointment ;  in 
temper,  rapid  and  hasty,  bat  of  a  kindly  aweet  disposition,  void  of  all  design, 
and  BO  innocent  in  his  own  intentions  that  he  suspected  no  one,  so  that  yon 
might  have  cheated  him  ten  times  a  day,  if  nine  had  not  been  sufficient  for 
your  purpose." 

Meanwhile  Laurence  grew  to  manhood.  In  his  twentieth  year  his  coosiii, 
Mr.  Stfime,  of  Elvington,  sent  him  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where 
.  he  remuned  until  he  attained  his  Master's  degree  in  1740,  but  did  not  dio- 
tinguish  himself  in  any  way.  Hia  oncle,  Jaqnea  Sterne,  who  was  prebendary 
of  Durham,  and  held  numerous  Rectories  in  Yorkshire,  gave  the  young 
clencus  the  living  of  Sutton,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  Forest  of  Galtr^ 
where  he  remained  for  twenty  years.  Here  he  married,  and  by  his  wife's 
interest — for  he  quarrelled  with  the  patron  uncle — obtained  another  living, 
that  of  Stillington.  His  life  for  these  twen^  years  appears  to  have  beeo 
spent  in  perfect  ease,  innocence,  and  quiet.  He  read  all  sorts  of  out  of  the 
way  books,  amused  himself  with  painting,  fiddling,  and  shooting,  diverting 
as  best  he  might  the  ennui  of  existence  in  a  remote  agricultural  shire.  With 
tile  Squire  of  tiie  parish  he  was  not,  he  says,  on  good  terms,  but  a  cordial 
intimacy  with  a  few  pleasant  families  who  admired  hia  wit,  and  were  kind  to 
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his  wife  and  children,  made  amends.  At  length  in  the  year  1760,  in  his 
fbr^^eeventh  jeai,  he  took  a  houee  in  the  Git;  <rf  Yorii,  and  hanng  settled 
hie  family  there,  went  np  to  LiHidon  to  publish  the  two  first  Tolumes  ot 
"  Tristram  Shandy."  The  first  edition  had  been  piinted  at  Tork,  and  so 
dnbious  were  the  booksellers  of  that  town  of  its  merits,  that  the  publisher 
believed  himself  making  a  ssorifice  when  he  gave  £60.  for  it  For  the 
second  London  edition,  however,  Sterne  received  £600, ;  and  auddoily  became 
a  notability-  ^'^  ^^^  capital,  his  circle  of  admirers  became  veiy  great,  though 
some  pt  the  stricter  clergy,  a  small  body  in  those  times,  condemned  the  work, 
as  inconsbtent  with  hia  clerical  character.  But  among  the  polite  of  London 
of  that  period  Sterne  became  the  fashion,  and  Earl  Folconbei^  was  so  de- 
lighted with  the  book  that  he  presented  its  author  with  the  Rectory  (^ 
Cawood,  which,  besides  being  a  pleasant  spot,  brought  him  some  £300.  per 
ann.  additional — a  ourions  reward  certainly  for  such  a  production. 

The  order  in  which  his  productions  hencefortii  ^pear,  is  somewhat  comic ; 
the  volumes  of  "  Tristram  "  and  of  his  Sermons  alternately  with  the  greatest 
regularity. 

The  great  chsrm  of  Trwtram  Shandy  lies  in  the  characters  and  conver- 
sations of  my  UtteU  Toby  and  CorponU  Trim,  whose  sjmplioity,  benevolence, 
sod  nnselfishnesa  of  nature,  are  pourtrayed  with  the  finest  of  pencils.  Almost 
all  the  delineationB  in  the  work  are  portraits.  Yorick,  for  instance,  is  Sterne 
himself  idealized,  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  It  is  Sterne  in  his  best 
moments.  Ij»  Fevn  was  a  Lieutenant  in  Roger  Sterne's  r^ment,  from 
whom  the  young  Laurence  recmved  the  rudiments  of  literature.  "  He  taught 
me,"  says  Sterne,  ia  his  afEeoted  way,  "  not  only  the  Latin  grammar,  but  the 
grammar  of  virtue,  and  instilled  in  me,  not  the  principles  of  a  Fanon,  but  of 
a  Diviru ;"  and  continuing  to  muse  over  his  memory,  says,  "  he  would  have 
plaoked  a  netttle  from  his  grave,  had  he  seen  one  grow  there."  The  origin 
of  UneU  Toby  is  curious,  if  the  author's  account  of  it  may  be  credited. 
Sterne's  uncle,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  Torkshire  living,  was  a 
partisan  politjoian,  and  wished  to  enlist  the  nephew's  pen  in  his  interest 
This  desire  the  latter  refused  to  comply  with,  and  a  qnarrel  ensued.  Sterne, 
'  who  had  began  to  amuse  himself  by  writing  his  own  memoirs,  to  dissipate 
the  tmiui  of  life  in  his  Yori^shire  Rectory,  introduced  some  sketches  of  his 
relative  end  patron,  which  were  evidently  traced  with  an  inimical  pencil ;  for 
«n  showing  tiiem  to  some  fnends  they  remarked  that  the  traits  were  either 
too  dork  or  two  true,  and  that  parsons  hod  enemies  enough  withoat  slan- 
dering one  another.  Upon  this  Sterne  changed  his  design,  and  drew  the 
outline  of  my  Vnt^  Toby,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  direct  entithans  to  the 
character  of  his  patron. 
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WiUiam  PeekUt,  &  skilful  glass  paiDter  and  Btuner,  was  bom  at  HnBtb- 
waite,  Id  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  iu  1731,  and  commeaced  pTactislng 
bis  art  in  York  in  ITGl,  being  eotirel;  a  aelf-taught  artist.  Some  staiaed 
glass  windows,  executed  bj  him,  adorn  the  eouth  transept  of  the  I^inster,  as 
we  have  already  observed ;  as  well  as  another  in  the  Magistrate's  Boom,  at 
the  Gnild-Hall.  He  died  at  York  in  179S,  in  the  04th  ;ear  of  hia  age,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  Church  of  St.  Martin,  Micklegate. 

LindUy  Murray,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  lived  for  a  namber  of  yean  st 
Holdgate,  near  York.  He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  in  North  America, 
and  resided  for  some  part  of  his  life  at  New  York,  where  hb  father  was  a 
distinguished  merchant.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  be  commenced  the  studj  of 
the  law,  and  subsequently  practised  both  as  a  counsel  and  attorney  in  all  the 
Courts  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  continned  in  this  profession  till  the 
troubles  in  America  interrupted  all  business  of  this  nature,  and  then  he  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  soon  acquired  a  handsome  independence. 
But  his  health  becoming  impaired,  he  came  over  to  this  country  in  1784,  in 
order  to  recruit  it  Being  much  pleased  with  York  and  its  neighbourhood, 
he  at  length  settled  there,  and  purchased  the  house  which  stands  near  the 
bridge  at  Holdgate,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  disorder 
increasing,  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  the  usual  occupations  and 
amusements  of  life ;  and  as  his  mental  faculties  were  unimpaired,  he  directed 
hia  attention  to  the  composition  of  literary  works  for  the  rising  generation. 
Copies  of  hia  first  work,  "  The  Power  of  Religion  on  the  Mind,"  were  distri- 
buted anonymously  among  the  principal  inhabitants  of  York ;  but  the  author 
did  not  remain  long  concealed,  for  a  new  etUlion  was  soon  called  for.  The 
first  edition  of  his  "  English  Qrammar  "  appeared  in  179S,  and  had  a  rapid 
sale.  It  was  quickly  followed  by  the  "English  Exercises,"  the  "English 
Reader,"  and  the  "  Introduction  "  and  "  Sequel  to  the  Reader,"  and  a  "  Spel- 
ling Book."  All  of  these  books  were  originally  printed  in  York,  but  the  copy- 
right was  afterwards  disposed  of  to  a  London  publisher.  These  works  were 
received  with  conuderable  satisfaction,  and  still  continue  scholastic  works  of 
the  first  character.  Having  begun  his  literary  career  from  disinterested 
motives,  be  constantly  devoted  all  the  profits  of  his  publications  to  charitable 
and  benevolent  purposes ;  and  in  all  his  works  it  was  hie  constant  aim  to 
promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  Tirtne.  Lindley  Murray  died  at  Holdgate 
on  the  16th  of  January,  18S6,  aged  80,  and  was  interred  in  the  burial-ground 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends  in  this  City,  of  which  body  be  was  a  dis- 
tinguished member. 

WUUam  Hargrove,  Eiq.,  was  bom  at  Enaresborough,  Ootober  16th,  1768, 
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being  the  joungest  son  of  the  historiaD  of  that  place.  In  July,  1813,  be  left 
his  native  town,  and  became  a  proprietor  and  the  editor  of  the  York  Herald 
nenspaper.  In  1818  he  published,  in  two  vols.,  royal  6to,  a  "  History  and 
Description  of  the  Ancient  City  of  York ;"  and  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City.  Ho  also,  af^rnards,  served 
the  office  of  Sheriff  of  the  City,  and  during  several  years,  was  one  of  the  City 
Commissioners,  and  took  an  active  part  in  most  of  the  public  improvements 
of  the  Borough.  He  is  still  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Herald  (in  con- 
junction with  two  of  his  sons),  after  forty-three  years  of  e:ttraoTdinary  political 
excitement.  Mr.  Hargrove  also  published  two  or  three  excellent  Guides 
to  York. 

Mr.  Alfred  E.  Hargrove  (son  of  the  above)  published  an  interesting  little 
vTork,  entitled  "  Anecdotes  of  Arcbery,"  which  contains  an  account  of  all  the 
existing  societies,  rules,  and  other  matters  relating  to  archery.  The  same 
gentleman  published  a  sort  of  Tourists'  Guide  to  all  the  places  of  public 
interest  within  twenty-six  miles  of  York. 

Rev.  CkarUi  Wellbeloved,  pastor  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Chapel,  in  SL 
Saviourgate,  for  more  than  fifty-seven  years,  having  first  been  assistant  to  the 
Bev.  N.  Cappe  for  eight  years.  (See  page  568.)  He  began  his  ministerial 
services  at  York  on  the  4th  of  February,  179S ;  consequently  he  lias  exer- 
cised the  functions  of  the  ministry  in  the  above-mentioned  Chapel  for  sixty- 
five  years.  Itlr.  Wellbeloved  is  the  author  of  a  new  translation  of  portions 
of  the  Bible,  viz.,  the  Pentateuch,'-)^  and  the  poetical  and  didactic  books,  from 
Job  to  Solomon's  Song,  inclusive,  with  notes  mostly  original,  in  two  vols., 
4to,  designed  for  the  use  of  families.  In  1842  he  pubhshed  his  interesting 
work,  called  "Eburacum,  or  York  under  the  Romans,"  one  vol.,  4to.  For 
some  years  he  has  been  the  Curator  of  Antiquities  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  "  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Anti- 
quities in  the  Grounds  and  in  the  Museum,"  was  composed  by  him,  with  the 
exception  of  the  part  relating  to  the  Egyptian  antiquities,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  J.  Kendrick.  Mr.  Wellbeloved  was  bom  at 
Westminster,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1769,  so  that  ho 
is  now  eighty-eight  years  of  age.     He  studied  at  New  College,  Hackney. 

John  PhUUpt,  Esq.,  F.R.S..  the  celebrated  Professor  of  Geology,  and  novr 
the  deputer  "  Reader  "  in  that  science  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  has  been 
connected  with  the  City  and  County  of  York,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 

■  The  PenUMuch,  or  Five  Boohs  oF  Moses,  is  tbe  oldest  writing  id  tbe  irarld.  These 
books  were  written  3,300  ;eaiB  ego,  and  cl&im  an  antiqtuty  higher,  b;  nearl;  a  tboasand 
yean,  than  anf  other  aathemic  butor?  we  possets. 
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centoiy.  FrofeBior  Phillips  is  the  aatfaor  of  sereFBl  works  on  Natortl  History, 
Geology,  &c. ;  amongst  which  are  lUiulmtum*  of  Ae  Otology  of  YoriMn, 
4to.,  with  platos  toL  i.  in  18S9 ;  Snd  edition,  1636 ;  toI.  ii.  in  1836 ;  and 
the  BiMn,  MomOamt,  and  8«a  Coatt,  of  YoiiiAir»,  8vo.,  with  [dates,  Ist 
edition,  1668;  find  edition,  1866.  He  is  also  the  author  of  manypttpMS 
pablished  in  the  proceedings  of  the  principfd  scientifia  Soeietiee  in  the  King- 
dom, and  be  has  published  a  Geological  Map  of  Yorkdiire,  coloured. 


®]^t  %axim%}g  at  ^rarbiwDng^. 

Thouoh  the  eail;  hietoiy  of  this  plaoe  is  reiled  in  deep  obsenri^^ — not  a 
record  or  toadition  of  its  fonndation  being  in  azistenos — yet  it  is  bi^j 
probable  that  it  was  occupied  bj  the  Romans,  if  not  by  the  aborigines  of 
Britain.  The  Tarione  advantages  of  its  sitoadon  tend  to  &Tonr  the  opinion 
that  the  rite  of  Scarborongb  was  a  Roman  Station.  As  has  been  observed 
at  pages  66  and  87  of  this  rolams,  there  were  Roman  Military  Stations  of 
importance  in  the  immediate  neigbbenrhood  of  Whitby  (Dtatut  SinvtJ,  and 
at  Bridlington  Bay  (Oabnmtmcontm  Smut  Portwmu  vd  StdutariiJ,  and  the 
direct  road  betweok  these  two  stations  ran  throagh  this  part  It  is  more 
than  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  the  Romans  sailed  or  rather  rowed 
from  the  Be^c  or  Ganlic  coast  for  Britain — for  in  those  early  times  the  art 
of  sailing  was  very  defeotire — they  could  not  be  sure  of  their  landing  place 
on  the  other  side,  and  that  they  frequently  made  use  of  the  fins  bays  of 
Scarborongh  snd  Filey,  as  well  as  that  of  Bridlington ;  and  thongh  no  mili- 
tary  road  does  seemingly  lead  from  the  two  former  places  to  the  station  at 
Mallon,  the  ancient  Camvldunwn,  yet  we  are  not  without  some  oTidenoe  to 
support  the  conjeotnre  that  snob  roads  once  existed.  "  From  Filey  to  Flot- 
manby,"  writes  Mr.  Hinderwell,  in  hia  excellent  Hialoiy  of  Scarhorovgh, "  the 
road  is  volgarly  called  the  Street  ;*  and  in  some  grounds  on  this  road  was 
the  Testige  of  a  fortress,  most  probably  Roman,  now  called  Castle  Hill ;  hence 
the  load  mns  to  Spittal,|  where  it  meets  the  Scarborough  road."   Mr.  Drake, 

*  Sti'eet  ia  derived  from  the  lAtin  word  Stratum ;  and  wheneTer  we  meet  with  a  raad 
etlled  Street,  or  inj  town  or  Tillage  uid  to  lie  apon  the  Street,  wa  nuj  be  aienred  that 
a  Baman  waj  was  at  or  near  it 

t  Spitttl  i*  the  diminntdTe  of  the  word  HoapitaL  It  was  osiuil  with  our  Christian 
Saxon  anoeetoni  to  btiUd  ineh  boiuec  at  the  aonJnnefum  of  sereral  «Mda,  for  Am  laUef 
ofpoatdiatraiedtraTellws.    (See  peg*  G18.} 
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in  his  Hittory  of  York,  e&je,  that  vboever  surTejs  the  wsj  from  Scarborough 
to  Soamer  with  an  aatiquary's  e;€  nil!  find  several  traces  of  Roman  work  on 
it,  particolarlj  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge  between  Seamei  and  Spittol,  which 
is  OTer  a  rivulet  that  xuns  from  the  vast  carra  in  this  place.  "  The  quantity 
of  large  blue  pebble,  and  the  particular  manner  of  jointing,  sufficiently  indi- 
catait  to  be  Roman;"  sajrsHinderwell,  on  the  authority  of  Drake,  "and  were 
there  no  other  testimony  on  the  whole  road  but  this,  it  would  be  a  strong 
argument  in  its  faFOur.  The  road  is  evidentlj  forced  through  these  carrs, 
which  were  otherwise  impassable,  and  seems  to  have  required  Roman  industry 
and  labour  to  perfect  it.  Besides,"  he  continues  "  this  is  the  direct  way  from 
Bridliogtoa  Bay  to  Whitby,  two  noted  Roman  porta."  Also,  since  Hin- 
derwell  wrote  these  lines,  part  of  a  Roman  toad  was  discovered  in  Seamer 
Lane,  about  a  mile  from  Scarborough.  It  may  then  be  presumed  that  the 
Roman  way  &om  the  port  of  Scarborough  to  Spittal,  met  the  Filey  road,  and 
ran  with  it  in  a  direct  line  for  Malton ;  and  though  there  be  no  remains  now 
apparent  to  confirm  this,  yet  the  name  of  the  Street  renders  the  corjecture 
probable.  We  may  here  observe  with  Drake,  that,  the  Roman  vicinaty,  or 
occasional  roads,  were  not  raised  with  euch  care  and  pains,  as  their  grand 
military  ways ;  for  which  reason  we  are  not  to  expect  to  meet  with  them  at 
this  day. 

Indeed  it  seems  aQ  but  impossible  that  the  ComUet  Littoris  Saxonici,  or 
guardians  of  these  sea-coasts  against  the  invasions  of  the  Saxons,  could  have 
defended  them  without  the  oocnpancy  of  the  present  site  of  Scarborough,  and 
the  junction  of  the  highways  above-mentioned.  Hindorwell  traces  the  con- 
tinued line  of  defence  from  the  borders  of  the  seashore,  along  the  country  west- 
ward of  Scarborough,  communicating  with  the  military  road  which  intersected 
the  country  from  Malton  to  Mulgrave,  near  Duueley  Bay.  "The  Romans, 
in  addition  to  the  maritime  gerrisone  and  military  roads, "  he  writes,  "  formed 
camps  in  the  most  convenient  situations  to  prevent  the  enemy  penetrating 
into  the  interior  country.  The  lofty  promontory  at  Scarborough,  on  which 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle  now  stand,  the  elevated  hill  of  Weapon  Ness  (Mount 
Oliver),  and  that  of  Seamer  Moor  at  a  little  distance,  have  opposed  a  strong 
natural  barrier  to  any  hostile  invasions  from  the  sea,  and  must  have  been 
formidable  stations  when  occupied  by  the  Roman  troops.  The  country  to 
the  west  also  has  presented  a  grand  line  of  defence.  The  hills  rise  with 
gentle  ascents  from  the  south,  and  fall  with  steep  brows  and  sudden  declivi- 
ties to  the  north.  These  precipitous  brows,  forming  a  long  chain  westward, 
had  but  few  passages  practicable  for  armies,  and  which  were  rendered  more 
difBcult  by  the  assistance  of  art.    The  line  of  defence  seems  to  hare  com- 

4  B 
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meoced  at  Weapon  Ness,  which  has  been  intersected  bj  a  rampart ;  and  tbe 
tumuli  on  its  eastern  side,  irhicb  were  visible  previous  to  the  enclosure,  render 
it  probable  that  there  may  at  this  place  hare  been  a  contest.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  line  again  appears  in  tbe  camps  on  Seamer  Moor.  The  renuuns 
of  these  camps  shoir  that  the  summit  of  the  hill  has  been  strongly  fortified 
by  military  works." 

He  then  goes  on  to  notice  the  remains  of  camps,  entrenchments,  and 
tumuli  on  Hutton  Bushell  Moor,  on  the  plain  of  Scamiidge,  on  Sawdon 
Heights  near  Treutsdale,  on  Pickering  Moor,  &c. ;  and  the  Roman  remains 
which  have  been  discovered  at  Stainton  Sole,  Ravenhill  Hall,  &c., — descrip- 
tions of  which  will  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  those  places  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  history. 

Dut  the  evidence  is  more  clear  and  satisfactcry  that  Scarborough  was  a 
town  of  some  note  during  the  Saxon  period  of  our  national  history.  Its  ancient 
name,  Scearburgh,  is  of  Saxon  origin,  the  first  syllable  Scar,  signifying  a  rock, 
and  Burr),  a  fortified  place>  The  first  historical  notice  of  the  place  is  in  a 
work  by  Thorkelin,  a  Danish  historian  of  somo  note,  illustrative  of  the  inva- 
sions of  Northnmberland  by  the  Danes,  in  tbe  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.f' 
"Towards  tbe  end  of  the  reign  of  Adalbricht,  King  of  Northumberland," 
writes  he,  "an  army  .of  Danes,  under  Knut  and  Gorm,  invading  England, 
subdued  a  great  part  of  this  Province;  upon  which  Adalbricht,  meeting  the 
enemy  and  fighting  a  battle  at  Clifland  or  Cleveland,  in  the  north,  routed 
tbe  Danes  with  great  slaughter.  But  soon  after  this,  tbe  Danes  leading 
their  forces  to  Scardaborga,  fought  and  obtained  the  victory;  then  marehing 
to  York  they  subdued  the  inhabitants,  and  passed  some  time  in  peace."  This 
must  have  occurred  in  the  tenth  century,  as  Gorm  died  in  030. 

At  page  103  of  this  volume,  we  have  shewn  how  Tosti,  the  outlawed 
brother  to  Harold,  King  of  England,  engaged  the  assistance  of  Eadrado,  the 
stem  Norse  King,  to  dethrone  his  brother.  Hodrada,  with  his  fleet,  landed 
at  Shetland,  where  Tosti  joined  him,  and  they  sailed  onward  to  Scarborongh, 
which  they  plundered  and  burnt  in  tbe  year  106G.     In  narrating  this  event 

•  According  to  Cnmdeii,  Scfarburgh  signilira, '  Bnrgns  io  pncrapta  nipc,'  a  Borgli 
upon  a  tragsy  rock.  Somner  haa  it, '  Urbs  vel  Arx  in  acuCs,  vcl  ai'umuiala  mpo  sita,  ut 
Bpud  Brabontus  Scbnrpenberg;'  i.  e.  Mous  acutua;  a  Citj,  irnlled  tono.  or  fort  orCasUe 
upon  a  point,  or  Eituatccl  upon  a  poiotcd  rock,  us  amoog  tlie  Brabanters,  Ibst  is,  a  sharp 
or  pointed  bill.  Scorr  olso  signifles  Collis  petrosua  et  asper,  a  rockj  and  rugged  hill, — 
Skinneb'b  Dictionahi,  Art.  Scnrbotough. 

t  TraoslatioD  of  Nordyuibra  Sive  hisloria  Tenun  in  Northnmbria  a  Danis,  Korrc^aquft 
geBtaram,  seoulia,  ii.,  i.,  and  zL,  llo,  17B8. 
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Snorro,  a  Nom^an  stateBman  and  histodnn  saj9,  "Afterwards  Harold 
Hadrada,  being  driven  to  ScardahuTgum,  landed  and  gave  battle  to  the  ia- 
babitants.  Here  ascending  a  bill  commanding  tbe  town,  be  caused  an  im- 
mense pile  of  wood  to  be  raised  and  set  fire  to.  Then,  while  tbe  flames  were 
widely  spreading,  large  burning  fire-brands  were  thrown  down  npon  the 
town ;  until  one  house  catching  fire  from  another,  the  whole  City  anrrendered 
(totodeditaestcivitaa!).  TheinTadershaTingslain  great  numbers,  plundered 
eveiy  article  capable  of  removal,  and  the  only  terms  on  which  the  lives  of  the 
conquered  conid  be  spared,  was  to  surrender  themselves  and  families  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  King,  who  subjected  the  whole  Province  to  his  authority." 

A  modem  writer  gives  the  following  account  of  the  same  event : — "  They 
(i.  e.  the  King  of  Norway,  his  son,  £c.)  then  coasted  along  the  eastern  side  of 
Scotland,  and  there  they  met  Tosti  and  bis  vessels.  They  sailed  fa^ether,  and 
as  they  passed  along,  attacked  the  port  of  Scarborough.  Finding  the  inhabi- 
tants disposed  to  make  an  obstinate  resistance,  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  a  rock  which  overlooked  the  town ;  on  this  they  heaped  up  an  enormous 
pile  of  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  with  stubble  thrown  between,  which  they 
set  fire  to,  and  rolled  down  upon  the  honses ;  then  favoured  by  the  conflagra- 
tion, they  forced  the  gates,  and  plundered  the  town."  Alluding  to  this  in- 
teresting incident,  Francis  Palgrave,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  in  hie  iUustration  of  the 
Anglo-Sasion  Period  of  the  History  of  England,  writes,  "  Scarborough,  after 
a  Btnbbora  but  unavailing  defence,  was  also  compelled  to  yield." 

These,  and  tbe  subsequent  ravages  of  tbe  Northmen,  together  with  tbe 
desolating  policy  of  William  the  Conqueror,  reduced  Scarborough  to  a  miser- 
able state  of  obscurity,  and  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  reason  why  the  place 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Book.  It  was,  however,  probably  included 
as  a  part  of  the  Manor  and  Soke  of  Fal^rave,  anciently  called  Walsgrif, 
Wale^rif,  and  Walsgrave,  which  before  the  Conquest  had  belonged  to  tbe 
above-mentioned  Tosti,  Earl  of  Northumberland.  . 

"  There  are  in  Walsgrif,"  says  this  ancient  Survey,  "  and  in  the  hamlet  of 
Nordfeld,  Northstaad,  or  Feasholm,  fifteen  geldable  (taxable)  carucates  of 
land,  which  may  be  cultivated  with  eight  plows.  Tosti  held  these  as  one 
Manor.  It  is  now  the  King's.  There  are  within  this  Manor  five  villainea, 
who  hold  two  carucates.  There  is  a  wood,  with  pasturage,  three  miles  in 
length,  and  two  miles  in  breadth.  In  the  time  of  King  Sdward  (the  Con- 
fesBor)  it  was  valued  at  fifty-six  pounds,  now  at  thirty-sii  shillings.  (Behold 
the  effects  of  the  before-mentioned  devastation).  To  this  Manor  belongs  the 
soke  (or  jurisdiction)  of  the  following  lands;  Asgozbi,  Otgodby;  Ledbeston, 
LebbtnUm;  Qrief thorpe,  (frutAorpe;  Bea^etOTf,  SeaggUtkorpe ;  EtetsUiip  and 
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Rodbestorpi  Facelac,  FiUy;  Bertune,  Burton-Dale  near  Weapon  Ness;  Dep^- 
dale  DeepdaU,  between  Wnapon  Neas  and  Cayton ;  Atune,  Ayton;  Nenaeton, 
Preatetune,  Hortune,  and  Martune,  now  united  in  Hutton-Buahell ;  Wicham, 
Wyi^ekam;  Rostune,  Ruston;  Thornelai,  Thornetj-hrovi ;  Steinton,  StainlofL- 
Dale;  Brinniston,  Bumuton;  Scallibi,  SeoJi^;  Cloctune,  Clout/hton."  The 
nbole  Manor  and  3oke  contained  eigbtj-four  caracatea  of  geldable  or  taxable 
land,  and  bad  on  it  one  hundred  and  seven  socmen,  who  cultivated  fortj-six 
camcatea,  when  it  was  the  property  of  Tosti ;  but  at  ihs  time  of  the  Domes- 
day Surrey  there  were  only  seven  socmen,  fifteen  villains,  and  fifteen  bordars, 
who  had  only  seven  and  a  balf  carucates,  tho  rest  of  the  land  was  waste; 
an  evident  proof  of  great  desolation. 

Scarboroi^h  again  emerged  from  obscority  about  the  year  1136,  when  the 
building  of  the  Castle  was  commenced  by  William,  Earl  of  Albemarle ;  but 
tbefirstauthenticdocumeotoQ  record,  indicating  tbe  importance  of  tbe  place, 
is  a  charter  of  incorporation  which  waa  granted  to  the  town  by  King  Henry 
n.,  in  1181.  And  it  is  stated  in  an  old  record  still  preserved,  that  the  same 
Monarch  "  being  then  seized  of  a  market  at  Scarborough,  gave  the  same  to 
the  burgesses  there."  In  1163  Scarborough  posaesGed  vessels  and  other 
property,  of  which  tbey  were  robbed  by  Eyatyn,  King  of  Norway.  In  1252 
Henry  HI.  granted  a  patent  for  making  a  new  port  at  Seardehurgh;  and  in 
a  charter  of  his,  recited  and  confirmed  by  Edward  HI.,  in  1356,  mention  is 
repeatedly  made  of  the  Nea  Town,  in  contradiatinction  to  the  Old.  Manj 
religious  houses  of  great  antiquity  were  founded  here,  of  which  more  anon. 

For  some  centuries  after  the  Norman  Conquest  the  population  and  com- 
merce of  tbe  town  can  only  be  conjectured  from  comparative  statements  with 
-other  places,  as  scantily  detailed  in  public  records ;  thus  the  Quioaieme,  a 
duty  payable  by  every  merchant,  was  in  the  year  1905  aoconnted  for  at 
thirty-five  towns  only ;  of  which  eight  were  in  Yorkshire,  and  of  these  Scar- 
borough  was  one.     The  principle  orticlea  of  commerce  were  wool  and  fish. 

In  1301,  when  Edward  I.  required  the  ports  of  England  and  Ireland  to 
Bend  ships  manned  and  armed  to  Berwick,  ageinat  the  Scots;  among  the 
ports  named  are  Hull,  Ravenser,  Grymabye,  &c.,  one  ship  each  ;  "  Scarde- 
bnrg,  two."  In  the  years  1810,  1334,  and  1336,  Scarborough  waa  agUD 
called  on  to  fumuh  its  quota ;  and  in  1337,  when  aU  the  ports  were  required 
to  retnm  representatives  well  acquiunted  with  maritime  afiyrs,  to  a  Council  of 
Trade,  Scarborough  sent  three.  When  a  similar  assembly  was  summoned 
to  London  in  1334,  Hull  and  Newcastle  sent  two  persons  each ;  Scarborough, 
one.  At  the  Si^  of  Calais,  in  1346,  Scarborongh  furnished  one  ship  and 
nineteen  men.    In  the  13TB  and  1379  the  trade  of  this  place  sufiered  grest 
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damage  by  captures  b;  the  French,  and  is  stated  to  have  paid  ana  thousand 
pounds  in  ransoms  vithin  these  two  yean.  Scarborough  contributed  £60. 
133.  4d.  to  a  loan  to  the  King,  in  1394,  at  which  period  the  Citj  of  York 
advanced  £300.,  and  Hull  £100.  towards  the  same. 

Leland,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Itinerary,  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Scarborough,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vni.  (1S34.) 
"  Scardeburg  Toune,  though  it  be  pri.Til^d,  yet  it  semitb  to  be  yn  Fickeriag 
Lithe,  for  the  Castello  of  Scardebuif;  ia  countid  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Pick- 
ering, and  the  shore  front  Scardeburg  to  the  very  point  of  PLilaw  bridge*  by 
the  Se,  about  vj  miles  from  Scardeburg  towarda  Bridlington,  is  of  Pickering 
Lith  Jurisdiction.  Scardebui^  where  it  ia  not  defendid  by  the  Wartb  and 
the  Se,  is  Waullid  a  little  with  eton,  but  most  with  ditches  and  walls  of  yertfa. 
In  the  Toune  to  entre  by  land  be  but  two  gates ;  Newburgh  gate  meately 
good,  and  Aldebui^h  gate  very  base.  The  Totme  etondith  holef  on  a  slaty 
dife,  and  shoith  very  foire  to  the  Se  side.  Tfaer  is  but  one  Paroche  Chirch^ 
in  the  Toune  of  our  Ladie,  joyuing  almost  to  the  Castelle ;  it  is  very  faire,  and 
isled  on  the  sides,  and  crosse  isled,  and  hath  three  anncient  toures  for  beiles, 
with  pyramideB  on  them,  whereof  two  toures  be  at  the  weste  ende  of  the 
Chirch,  and  one  in  the  middle  of  the  cross  isle.  There  is  a  greate  Chepelle§ 
by  aide,  by  the  Newborow  gate. 

"  There  were  in  the  Toune  three  howsia  of  Freres,  gray,  blacke,  and  white. 

"At  the  south-est  point  of  Scardeburg  Toune,  by  tbe  shore,  is  a  bulwark, 
now  yn  ruine  by  the  Se  rage,  made  by  Richard  the  Third,  that  lay  awhile  at 
Scardeburg  Castelle;  and  beside  b^an  to  naol  a  piece  of  the  tonne  quad- 
rato  Mteo-W 

"Ther  cnmmith,  by  sonth  este  of  the  bnlwaik,  a  till  of  fresch  water,** 
and  so  goith  into  the  Se. 

"  I  hard  ther  of  an  old  mariner  that  Henry  the  First  gave  giste  privily 
to  the  Toun  of  Scardebni^. 

"The  Peere  whereby  socoar  is  made  for  shippes  is  now  sore  decayid,  and 
that  almost  in  the  middle  of  it." 

BocNDABiBS. — The  town  of  Scarborough,  which  at  first,  probably,  con- 
sistod  of  the  habitation  of  fishermen,  was  confined  within  narrow  limits — the 
houses  for  the  conveniency  of  the  fishery  being  situated  near  tbe  sea-shore. 
The  building  of  the  Castle,  and  subsequently  of  the  Churches,  as  the  historian 
ef  the  place  very  naturally  observes,  would  consequently  invite  many  artizans 

•  Filey  Bridge.  +  Wholly. 

II  Squared  Stooe. 
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and  UbotireiB ;  aod  the  proteotioD  of  a  strong  militarf  gameon  would  lead  to 
an  increased  population.  As  it  advanced  in  respectability  and  opulence,  tbe 
town  gradually  ascended  the  hill  to  the  north  and  west.  It  appears  to  have 
been  defended  on  the  nest — towards  the  land, — and  on  the  south-east  towards 
the  Eca,  by  strong  walls;  on  the  north  by  a  deep  moat  and  mounds  of  earth, 
vhile  the  Castle  Cliff  formed  a  defence  on  the  east,  totally  inaccessible. 
Some  of  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  are  yet  remaining,  and  the  line 
of  their  direction  may  be  traced  so  as  to  ascertain  the  hoandaries  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy.  A  line  drawn  from  north  to  south  in  the  direction  of  Cross 
Street  and  Bland's  Cliff,  appear  nearly  to  mark  the  bcundaiy  on  that  side, 
for  it  is  evident  that  the  Old  Borough  did  not  extend  westward  beyond  the 
bottom,  or  east  end  of  Newborough  Street.  Some  of  the  houses  in  Aoborough 
or  Awborough  (Auldborough  or  Old  Borough)  Street,  and  Cross  Street  have 
been  bailt  upon  tbe  foundadons  of  the  western  wall,  which  pursued  a  southern 
direction  from  Aubargh  Gate,  unUl  it  terminated  at  the  top  of  tbe  cliff  now 
called  Bland's  Cliff,*  near  the  end  of  Newborough  Street.  The  wall  which 
protected  the  town  from  the  south-east  towards  the  sea,  joined  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  western  wall— as  we  have  said  at  the  foot  of  Newborough 
Street — and  pursuing  an  eastern  direction  passed  along  the  south  «de  of  the 
street,  now  called  Merchant's  Row,  and  terminated  at  the  foot  of  the  Castla 
Dykes — so  that  the  walls  of  Scarborot^h  extended  from  Auborough  Gate  or 
Bar,  at  tbe  north  end  of  Auborough  Street,  to  near  the  south  end  of  the 
Castle  Dykes. 

Yestiges  of  tbe  ancient  moat  which  protected  the  town  on  tbe  north  side 
are  yet  visible,  and  may  be  traced  from  Auborough  Gate  in  an  eastern  direc- 
tion, through  a  field  to  the  great  bank  forming  part  of  the  ancient  mound. 
"  The  line  of  this  bank  which  stretches  to  the  North  Cliff,"  writes  Kinder- 
well,  "is  a  sufficient  demarcation  on  this  part,  and  it  is  presumed  it  must 
afterwards  have  pursued  an  eastern  direction  to  the  foot  of  the  Castle  Hill, 
through  Chamell  Garth,  which  has  been  an  ancient  burial  ground  ;f  but  as 

•  PreviooB  to  the  year  1T33,  the  only  road  fbr  cBrriagea  &Din  the  tomi  to  the  sea 
■bora  was  throash  Menhuit'B  Bow  and  West  Sand  Oata ;  bnt  in  that  year  Mr.  John 
Bland,  a  menbant  in  tiia  town,  agreed  ifith  tlie  CorporalioQ  "  to  make,  at  hie  own  cost, 
a  borse-wny  quite  domi  the  cliff  to  tlie  Sands,  to  pave  the  aame  from  tlie  top  to  Oia 
bottom,  and  to  bnitd  a  subslantial  staith  or  wall  &ciiig  the  sea,''  for  which  the  Corpo- 
ratioD  engaged  to  pay  him  eighty-five  poands.  This  commoiucation  with  the  shore  be 
completed  in  such  a  manDcr  as  to  accommodate  carriagea  also ;  and  hence  it  obtained, 
and  still  retains  tbe  name  of  Bbuid's  Cliff, 

4  In  18S4,  when  the  present  hange  was  erected  near  Chamell  Qartb,  a  trench  aboat 
fotir  feet  wide,  and  extending  from  tbe  fence-line  from  tbe  road  to  tbe  Cliff,  was  dia- 
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the  land  has  coneiderabl;  wasted  an&y  in  that  part,  this  line  cannot  now  be 
traced." 

Such  were  the  boondaries  of  the  Old  Town  of  Scarborough,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  the  New  Town,  or  Nenborougfa,  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the 
reign  of  Henrj  IH.,  or  preTioualj  to  that  time,  the  New  Town  being,  as 
before  intimated,  contra-distinguiahed  from  the  Old  one  in  the  charter  of  that 
Monarch,  granted  in  1353. 

The  wall  mentioned  in  Leland's  description,  before  quoted,  and  which  ex- 
tended from  the  north  end  of  Auborough  Street  to  St.  Thomas  Street,  was 
taken  down  in  1817  ;  and  when  the  road  near  Auborough  Gate  was  widened 
in  1800,  the  foundation  of  an  ancient  bastion  or  watch  tower,  of  twelve  feet 
diameter,  was  discovered  on  each  side  of  the  gate.  The  "  rill  of  fresch 
water"  noticed  by  Lelaud,  was  the  ancient  moat  of  the  "  Auld  Borough" 
(the  "Aldeburg"  of  Leland),  and  was  afterwards  known  aa  the  Mill  Beck. 
In  forming  the  public  sewer  in  1847,  a  part  of  this  very  ancient  watercourse 
was  exposed  to  view,  in  St.  Sepulchre  Street,  and  the  fallowing  accurate 
description  of  it,  by  the  late  W.  Travis,  M.D.,  who  ascertained  its  course,  is 
taken  from  the  Bev.  Joshua  Fawcett's  excellent  little  work,  entitled  "A  Me- 
morial of  the  Church  of  St  Mary's,  Scarboro'."  We  must  first  observe  that 
it  appears  from  a  patent  granted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  m.,  that  leave  was 
given  to  the  Monks  or  Friars  of  the  Order  of  St  Francis  to  pull  down  houses, 
and  to  build  their  Convent  on  the  spot  of  ground  between  Cukewild  Hill  and 
the  watercourse  called  Mill  Beck,  given  to  the  Crown  by  Willtam,  son  of 
Robert  de  Morpeth.  "  Between  the  foantiun  or  middle  conduit  and  the  E. 
side  of  St.  Sepulchre  Street,  in  making  the  public  sewer,  in  March,  1747,  a 
section  of  an  ancient  watercourse  was  cut  across  at  right  angles,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  was  the  course  of  the  Mill  Beck  mentioned  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  site  of  the  Franciscan  Convent.  The  part  exposed  to  view  was 
thirty-five  feet  brood  at  the  surface,  with  tkelv'mg  sides,  and  the  depth  of  the 
centre  was  upwards  of  eighteen  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  street. 
The  deposit  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter  filling  up  this  ancient  drain,  was 
in  layers  of  debris  so  stratified  from  the  lowest  and  heaviest  at  the  bottom 
to  the  lightest  at  the  snrface,  it  had  evidently  required  the  lapse  of  ages  to 
produce  so  compressed  a  substance,  resembhng  peat;  and  every  appearance 

covered,  containing  some  hundredn  or  bnman  oknlls  and  bones,  which,  {torn  their 
promitictiDtiB  appeantnce,  seemed  to  bate  been  removed  from  some  other  cemeteij, 
Cbamell  Guili  is  the  site  of  the  Chapel  or  Oratory,  belonging  to  the  Carmelites  or 
'White  Friars.    See  the  acconat  of  the  Carmelites  at  a  snbseqnent  page. 
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of  character  and  locality  proved  it  to  have  been  the  moat  of  the  Old  Bonagh, 
which  exieted  saoa  after  the  Conquest,  and  many  years  Wore  the  New 
Borough  was  chartered.*  The  watercourse  thus  diecoTered  appeared  to  pass 
in  a  direction  from  N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  i.  e.,  from  below  Aubrough  Street  and 
Dnmple,  which,  eveu  from  present  appearances,  seem  to  hare  been  formed 
on  the  site  of  an  ezteneive  morass,  from  the  draining  of  which,  and  from  the 
adjacent  acclivity  of  Tollergate  and  Aubrough  Street,  this  watercourse  had 
been  supplied.  This  conjecture  is  strongly  supported  by  corroboratiTe  evi- 
dence : — It  appears  that  as  eaily  as  the  30th  Heniy  HL,  there  are  Rojal 
Grants  extant  la  the  Tower,  by  that  Monarch,  to  the  Fnmciscan  Frian,  in 
which  reference  is  distinctly  made  to  this  locality ;  and  in  the  dth  year  of 
Edward  II.,  Reginald  Molendariua  (the  miller)  gave  some  land  to  tliese 
Monks,  which  is  described  as  bounded  by  the  "  Mill  Beck,"  by  "  St.  Sepul- 
chre's Churchyard,"  and  by  the  "King's  Highway"  (now  Long  Wealgate); 
and  after  the  New  Borough  had  been  chartered,  freqnent  description  is  made 
of  houses,  4c.,  in  this  vicinity,  as  being  situate  near  "  Newbro'  Brig ;"  whence 
it  is  evident  a  bridge  had  been  thrown  across  this  watercourse.  The  moat 
of  the  New  Borough  takee  its  rise  at  the  S.  end  of  Huntriss'  Row,  and  pas- 
sing under  Newbroagh  Bar,  thence  behind  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  proceeded 
in  a  N.E.  direction  to  Aubrough  Gate.  About  the  middle  of  this  moat  > 
branch  was  given  off,  through  a  dough  at  the  N.  end  of  the  covered  part  of 
the  W.  ropery,  which  branch  or  gutter  crosses  St.  Thomas'  Street,  Cross 
Street,  and  Dumple,  and  thence  throagh  the  Friarage  to  its  final  ootlet  at 
West  Sandgate.  This  branch  is  noticed  in  the  old  records  by  the  denomt 
nation  of  Dam-geth;f  and  it  probably  hadsome  connect!  on  with  the  mill- 
dam  above  mentioned,  which  by  the  aid  of  the  cloagh  (only  recently  removed) 
the  supply  of  water  for  the  mill  could  be  r^ulated,  as  a  scarcity  or  overflow 
required  such  an  auxiliary.  Though  this  watercourse  has  for  ages  been  dried 
up,  yet  that  part  of  the  town,  viz  : — the  yards  in  Dumple  and  Cross  Street 
still  retain,  at  times,  the  unhealthy  character  of  being  situate  over  a  swamp, 
which  it  had  dnuned,  and  through  which  it  passed  for  several  centuricSi 
leaving  its  pestiferous  malaria  for  ages  perhaps  yet  to  come." 

THE  CASTLE. — The  founder  of  the  noble  and  stupendous  Castle — once 
the  glory  of  Scarborough,  as  its  venerable  ruins  are  now  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  attraction — was  William  le  Gros,  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Holdemess,  a 

•  Id  the  vei?  lowest  dapth  were  found  b  Wild  Boar's  Tusk,  brancliee  of  black  Oak, 
^.,  &e.    The  former  is  depoalted  ia  the  Scarborough  Museum. 

t  When  the  Friende'  Ueeting  House  waa  built,  a  stone  bearing  Iha  noma  cut  in  Lorn- 
baidio  Iietters,  wi«  diawrered,  oopied,  and  replaced. 
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noblem&tt  of  Norman  extraction,  (tbe  town  of  Scarborough  being  at  that 
time  part  of  tbe  ancient  poasessions  of  the  Earla  of  Albemarle).  Ho 
iras  grandson  of  the  niece  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  tbe  eldest  eon 
of  the  second  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  third  Lord  of  Holderness,  by  hia 
wife,  Hawjse  or  Havise,  daughter  of  Ralph  de  Mortimer.  He  was  sar- 
named  Le  Qrot  [the  fat),  and  was  tbe  chief  of  the  nobles  who,  in  the  time  of 
King  Stephen,  defeated  the  Scots  in  the  Battle  of  the  Standard.  (See  p.  133 
of  this  vol.)  Thia  nobleman  founded  and  endowed  the  Abbejs  of  Mesux  in 
HolderneBs,  and  Bjtham  and  Thornton  in  Lincolnshire.  He  married  Cioelej, 
daughter  of  Wilham,  son  of  Duncan,  son  of  Malcolm  King  of  Scotland,  and 
brother  to  King  David,  and  died  in  1179,  and  was  buried  in  Thomton  Abbey. 
The  building  of  this  great  stronghold  was  commenced  about  the  year  1136, 
and  it  was  soon  finished.  The  poBsession  of  it  must  hare  added  much  to  the 
power  of  Le  Oroa,  who  had  extensive  estates  in  these  parts,  and  was  in  high 
bvonr  with  Stephen,  his  SoToreign.  But  bis  pride  had  a  fall  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nest  reign,  when  Henry  II.,  in  order  to  reduce  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  nobles,  commanded  all  the  Castles  erected  in  the  preceding  reign 
to  be  demolished.  But  Scarborough  Castle,  from  its  formidable  situation, 
appeared  so  great  a  defeace  to  the  sea-coast,  that  he  not  only  preserved  it 
from  destruction,  but  improved  it  in  strength  and  msgniGcence,"  or,  according 
to  some  writers,  rebuilt  it  in  the  year  1170.  One  of  the  earliest  accounta  of 
the  structure,  from  tbe  pen  of  William  de  Newbnrgh,  a  celebrated  monkish 
historian— a  native  of  Bridlington — who  wrote  about  the  year  1100,  is  as 
follows  : — "  It  is  a  rock  of  wonderful  height  and  bigness,  and  inaccessible  by 
reason  of  steep  craggs  on  almost  every  side,  stands  into  the  sea,  which  quite 
Burrounde  it,  but  in  one  place,  where  a  narrow  slip  of  land  gives  access  to  it 
on  the  west.  It  has  on  the  top  a  pleasant  plain,  grassy  and  spacious,  of 
about  sixty  acres  or  upwards,  and  a  little  well  of  fresh  water  springing  from 
a  rock  in  it.  In  the  very  entry,  which  puU  one  to  some  pains  to  get  up, 
stands  a  stately  Tower,  and  beneath  the  enti?  the  City  begins,  spieading  ite 
two  sides  south  and  north,  and  carrying  its  front  w^tward,  where  it  ia 
fortified  with  a  wall :  but  on  the  east  is  fenced  by  that  rock  where  the  Castle 
stands;  and  lastly  on  both  sides  by  the  sea.  William,  sumamed  Le  Gros, 
Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Holderness,  observing  this  place  to  be  fitly  situated 
for  building  a  Castle  on,  increased  the  great  natural  strength  of  it  by  a  very 
costly  work,  having  enclosed  all  the  plain  upon  the  rock  with  a  wall,  and  built 
a  Tower  in  the  entrance.  But  this  being  decayed  and  fallen.  King  Heniy 
II.  commanded  a  great  and  brave  Castto  to  be  built  upon  the  same  spot.  For 
he  had  now  reduced  the  nobility  of  England,  who,  during  the  loose  reign  of 

1  B 
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King  Stephen,  had  impaired  the  reTennes  of  the  Crown ;  bnt  espedallj  this 
William  of  Albemarle,  vho  lorded  it  over  all  these  parte,  and  kept  this  place 
as  his  onn." 

The  present  area  of  the  Caetle- yard  is  bnt  little  more  than  seventeen  acres, 
'  and  it  is  supposed  that  there  is  some  mistake  in  Nenbnrgh's  account  res- 
pecting the  qaantit;  of  land,  as  the  ancient  aoconnte  of  acres  are  veiy  incorrect. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  word  Kxagmta  has  crept  in  for  itxdtcem.  A 
Scarborough  Guide,  published  in  1816,  in  giving  the  above  quotation  Jrom 
Kenburgh,  states  the  area  of  the  "grassy  plain"  to  be  "about  thirty  acres,** 
"though,"  it  continues,  in  parenthesis,  "once  accounted  sixty,  or  more;" 
and  it  adds,  in  a  note  that  it  is  "  now  onlj  nineteen  acres."  Though  there 
is  incontestible  evidence  on  the  spot  that  the  rock  on  which  the  Castle  is 
built  has  wasted  away  during  the  course  of  ages,  yet  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that  aboTe  forty  acres  of  its  surface  could  have  been  destroyed  since  the  reign 
of  £ing  John,  when  Newbui^h  wrote. 

Leland,  who  inspected  the  Castle,  perhaps  four  hundred  years  later  tfaao 
Newburgb,  writes  thus  respecting  it : — "  At  the  est  end  of  the  Tonne,  on  tlie 
one  poynt  on  the  bosom  of  the  Se,  where  the  harborrow  for  shippes  is,  stendeth 
an  exceeding  goodly  larg  and  strong  Castelle  on  a  stepe  rok,  having  but  one 
way  by  the  steps  slaty  crag  to  oam  to  it.  And  or  ever  a  man  con  entre  artam 
CaaUlii  there  be  two  Toures,  and  betwixt  echo  of  them  a  Drawbridge,  having 
stepe  roks  on  eche  side  of  them.  la  the  first  Court  is  the  Arx  and  three 
Toures  on  a  row,  and  then  yoineth  a  wall  to  them,  as  an  arm  down  from  the 
first  Court  to  the  poynte  of  the  Se  cliffe,  conteyning  in  jt  vj  Toures  whereof  the 
second  b  square,  and  full  of  longgings  [lodgings]  and  is  called  the  Queen's 
Toure  or  longing.  Within  the  first  area  is  a  great  Orene,  conteyning  (to 
reken  down  to  the  voy  shore)  uxteen  acres,  and  yn  it  is  a  Chapelle,  and 
besides  olde  wautles  of  houses  of  office  that  stood  thwe.  But  of  all  the  Cas- 
tdle  the  Arx  is  the  eldest  and  strongest  part.  The  entry  of  the  Castelle 
betwixt  the  drawbridges  is  such,  that  with  costes  the  Se  might  cam  round 
about  the  Castelle,  the  which  standith  as  a  httle  foreland  or  poynte  betwixt 
two  bayes." 

All  writers  are  of  opinion,  and  every  one  who  examines  the  place  at  the 
present  day  must  agree  with  them,  that  it  would  be  all  but  impossible  to  in- 
sulate the  Castle  in  the  manner  above  intimated  by  Leland,  as  the  fosse  or 
ditch  is  at  such  a  considerable  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  at  least  it 
would  be  an  undertaking  of  immense  labour  and  difficulty. 

The  remuns  of  the  fortress  at  present  visible,  convey  to  us  but  a  very  faint 
idea  of  its  former  strength  and  importance ;  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  state 
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tbat  it  was  almost  impregnBble,  as  evidenced  by  the  long  and  memorable 
eiegefl  which  it  nnderwent.  After  the  disposBesnon  of  William  le  Gros,  the 
gOTornment  of  this  Castle  vaa  esteemed  an  office  of  great  distinction.  In 
1174  (30tli  Henry  II.),  JEtoger,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  appointed  Oovemor 
of  it,  and  he  continaed  to  hold  that  office  till  the  time  of  hia  death,  in  1181. 
It  may  be  here  obserred  that  in  those  days,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
episcopal  Order  to  engage  both  in  civil  and  miUtary  affiurs ;  and  Bishops 
Bometimes  had  the  command  of  armies. 

Hugh  Bardolph,  a  younger  son  of  Lord  Bardolph,  sacceeded  Archbishop 
B4^er  in  the  government  of  Scarborough  Castle.  He  stood  high  in  the 
estimation  of  Richard  I.,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  to 
assist  the  Bishops  of  Ely  and  Durham  in  the  ezerciBe  of  the  government  of 
the  realm  during  the  King's  absence  to  the  Holy  Land.  This  young  noble- 
mon  was  afterwards  degraded  by  the  King,  and  dispossessed  of  his  offices,  for 
various  misdemeanors;  but  chiefly  for  adhering  to  John  Earl  of  Moreton,  in 
his  attempts  to  obtain  the  throne ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  resign  this  CastlB 
to  William  ds  Stuteville. 

In  the  turbulent  reign  of  King  John,  he  visited  Scarborough  in  February, 
ISOl ;  and  again  in  February,  1316.  From  the  Archeologia,  vol.  sxii.,  where 
the  Itineraries  of  this  King  have  been  traced  by  his  signatures  to  state  papers, 
it  appears  that  during  the  whole  of  bis  reign  he  never  remained  an  entire 
week  at  one  place.  His  visits  were  chiefly  to  Boyal  demesnes,  Castles, 
ReligiouB  houses,  fto. 

In  the  20th  of  Henry  m.  (1356),  Brian  Fitz-AUan  was  made  Governor  of 
this  fortress;  and  three  years  later  William  de  Dacre,  of  the  north,  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  ofBce.  In  1S64  Heniy  Lord  Hastings  was  the  Governor. 
In  the  following  year  the  King  (Henry  HE.)  committed  to  his  eldest  son  the 
Castles  of  Dover,  Seardtburgh,  Baambui^h,  Nottingham,  and  CorfT,  for  five 
years.  In  1370  Geoffry  de  Neville,  afterwards  one  of  the  Justices  Itinerant ; 
and  in  1371  Peter  de  Brus,  of  Bkelton,  in  the  County  of  Durham,  respectively 
held  the  Castle  of  Scarborough. 

Edward  I.  with  a  large  and  noble  retinue  resided  some  time  at  Scarbo- 
rough Castle.  In  1375  William  de  Percy,  Clerk,  was  Coustable  or  Governor 
of  the  Castle.  At  this  period,  according  to  Drake,  "  a  difference  having 
arisen  between  the  Dean  and  Chapter  -of  York,  an  inquest  was  taken  by 
twenty-four  knights,  who  were  charged  to  enquire  about  the  articles  exhibited 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  verdict  was  given  at  Scarthebourg',  before  the  King 
and  Council."  Daring  this  r^gn  (Edw.  I.)  John  de  Vesci  succeeded  to  the 
goremment  of  this  Castle,  which  he  retained  to  his  death ;  and  Isabel  de 
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Beanmont,  his  second  wife,  who  anrriYed  him,  being  a  kinawomui  of  Qneen 
Eleanor,  had  the  custody  of  it  committed  to  her,  and  continued  it  during  her 
life.  William  de  Vesci,  the  brother  and  heir  of  John,  succeeded  Isabel  de 
Beaumont.  At  page  133  of  this  volume,  we  hiTs  sbonn  how  the  chivBlroas 
but  arrogant  Piers  de  Gaveston,  a  Gascon  Knight,  and  the  favourite  of  Ed- 
ward n.,  having  fled  from  the  pursuit  of  the  confederate  Barons,  in  cempaoj 
with  bis  Sovereign,  took  refuge  in  Scarborough  Castle,  then  esteemed  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  Kingdom.  Hinderw^  sajs  that  Gaveston 
was  then  appointed  Governor  of  it,  and  conducted  its  defence  in  the  si^e 
that  followed.  The  fate  of  the  uufortunate  Gaveston  is  already  recorded  at 
page  194. 

In  1313  Edward  H.  seized  the  Castle  and  town  of  Scarborough  into  his 
own  hands.  And  in  the  14tb  of  Edward  m.  (1341)  aa  inquidtion  was 
taken  of  the  amount  of  the  annual  value  of  their  rents,  of  which  the  following 
are  particnlars,  viz : — ^fifteen  acres  of  meadow  within  the  Castle,  valued  at 
60b.  per  annum  ;  the  herbage  without  the  vails,  lOs. ;  the  fishery  belonging 
to  the  Castle,  6s.  4d. ;  the  drying  nets  within  the  Castle,  eommunibut  armu, 
ISs.  4d. ;  rent  of  assize  in  the  town,  called  gablage,  £16.  17s.  lid. ;  other 
rents  of  assize,  £10.  7s.  6d. ;  rents  paid  by  the  Cistercian  Monks,  4s. ;  rente 
of  assize  at  Walsgnive,  £7.  5h.  Q^d. ;  sixty  acres  of  land  whiofa  Henry  IH. 
recovered  in  an  action  against  cert^n  of  the  burgesses,  valued  at  603.  per 
annum ;  the  tolls  of  the  Borough,  valued  at  £'37. ;  four  watennills  and  ons 
windmill,  valued  at  £16.  per  ann. ;  the  drying  of  nets  in  the  Selds  at  Scar- 
borough, valued  at  lUOs.  per  ann. ;  three  tenements  belonging  to  the  Crown, 
valued  at  10s.  Bd. ;  and  profits  of  Court,  100s.  per  annum ;  making  a  total 
of  £100.  4b.  lOid. 

In  the  year  ISIS,  aa  has  been  intimated  at  page  136,  the  town  of  Scar- 
borough and  other  places  were  plundered  and  burnt  to  the  ground  by  an 
army  of  Scottish  marauders.  There  being  no  account  in  history  of  the  Castle 
having  suffered  on  thia  occasion,  we  must  conclude  that  its  formidable  ntna- 
ti on  preserved  it  from  thefury  of  these  invaders.  When  an  extraordinary  levy 
of  men  was  ordered  by  the  King  about  this  time,  Scarborough  supplied  thirty. 
The  comparative  proportion  of  men  raised  in  different  towns  in  Yorkshire  is 
given  at  page  136  of  this  volume.  It  appears  by  a  record  among  Hie  Brema 
Btgum  Ebor,  that  previously  to  the  16th  of  Edward  HE.  (1348)  John  Samp. 
eon,  Ralph  Fitzwilliam,  John  de  Mowbray,  Talliferus  de  Tyke,  John  de 
Bolleston,  Giles  de  Belle  Campo  (or  Beauchamp),  Henry  de  Percy  and 
Eleanor  his  mother,  Robert  de  Sapy,  William  and  Robert  Wawayne,  Robert 
Wawayne  and  Alexander  de  Bergh,  and  Roger  de  SomerviU,  had  been  Con- 
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aUbles  or  GoTemora  of  Scarborough  Castle ;  and  id  the  above  mentioned 
year  Heniy  de  Percy  was  Governor,  at  a  salary  of  forty  marks  per  annum. 
About  this  period  the  barbican  and  walls,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  for- 
tress, being  partly  in  a  dilapidated  state,  were  repaired  at  an  expense  of 
about  £9,000. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  lUchard  II.  (1377)  a  daring  Scotch  free- 
booter of  the  name  of  Mercer,  having  been  taken  by  some  northern  ships, 
was  committed  a  prisoner,  by  the  Eail  of  Northumberland,  to  Scarborough 
Castle.  His  son,  in  revenge  for  his  father's  imprifionment,  formed  a  des- 
perate enterprise,  and  entering  the  harbour  of  Scarborough,  with  some  Scot- 
tish, French,  aud  Spanish  ships,  carried  away  several  merchant  vessels  which 
were  lying  in  that  port  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he,  for  a  long  time 
cruised  in  these  seas,  and  took  many  prizes.  At  length  Alderman  Philpot, 
of  London,  resenting  so  great  a  national  indignity,  equipped  a  fleet  of  armed 
ships,  and  sailed  in  pursuit  (^  the  Scottish  pirate.  He  hod  the  good  fortune 
to  encounter  Mercer's  fleet,  and  obtained  a  glorious  victory.  All  the  vessels 
taken  from  Scarborough  were  recovered,  and  fifteen  Spanish  ships,  laden 
with  rich  merchandise,  were  captured,  together  with  Mercer  and  the  whole 
of  his  navy ;  and  the  patriotic  and  gallant  Alderman  returned  with  his  prizes 
in  triumph  to  I^ondon.  But  this  action,  though  it  gained  him  the  general 
applause  of  the  people,  displeased  the  Government,  who  looked  upon  it  of 
dangerous  consequence  to  sufi'er  a  private  individaal  to  engage  in  such  an 
import&nt  afiair  without  their  permission.  However,  he  gave  such  good 
reasons  in  justiflcation  of  his  enterprise,  that  he  was  honourably  acquitted. 
Alderman  Philpot  was  elected  Mayor  of  London  in  the  following  year,  and 
was  Enighted  in  the  field  by  the  King,  in  1383  (with  others),  for  the  good 
services  which  they  performed  agtunst  Wat  Tyler  and  the  Kentish  rebels. 

We  have  seen  at  page  144  that  Wat  Tyler's  iasurrection  manifested  itself 
in  Yorkshire,  and  that  the  town  of  Scarborough  was  implicated  in  it.  After 
the  tumult  was  quelled  a  charter  of  pardon  was  obtained,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  Robert  Acclom  and  Robert  de  Rillyngton ;  bnt  only  on  the  con- 
dition of  paying  the  enormous  sum  of  nine  hundred  marks  (£600.);  four 
hundred  marks  to  be  levied  on  the  town,  and  the  remaining  five  hundred  to 
be  paid  by  eleven  of  the  wealthiest  burgesses,  whose  names  are  expressed  in 
the  said  charter.  It  is  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  moveable  property  at  the 
time  in  Scarborough  would  not  have  raised  half  that  sum.  In  the  previons 
reign  a  tax  of  one  ninth  part  in  value  on  all  bona  mobilia,  at  the  place 
amounted  to  £37.  68.  8d.  only  I 

John  de  St  Quintin  became  Governor  of  the  fortress  of  Scarborough,  in  the 
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6th  (rf  Eiohard  U.  (1383),  with  the  annual  salaij  of  for^  marks ;  and  ac- 
GOtding  to  Cotton's  MSS.  in  the  British  Mneeam,  the  Castle  and  Town  of 
Scarborongh,  with  the  port  and  haren,  and  the  Manor  of  Walsgrare,  were 
granted  to  Kichard,  Doke  of  Gloucester  and  Anne  his  wife,  in  exchange  for 
the  Manor  of  Bushej ;  and  that  in  14T3  (ISth  Edward  IV.),  an  Act  of  Pai^ 
liament  was  passed,  by  which  it  was  piDvided,  that  if  the  said  grant  was  ever 
annolled,  thej  should  have  poBsessian  agiun  of  the  said  Manor  of  Bnshcj. 
After  this  Duke  of  Gloucester  ascended  the  throne  as  Richard  IH.,  and  was 
OFOwned  in  Ixtndon  in  1483,  be  proceeded  to  York  (Bee  page  167),  and  during 
his  sojonra  in  the  north,  he,  with  his  Qoeen,  risited  Scarborough,  remdiag 
some  time  in  the  Caetle.  The  Queen's  apartments  were  in  the  Tower,  called 
bj  Lelaud,  the  Queen's  Tonre  or  lodgings.  The  wily  Richard,  whose  olgect 
in  vindng  the  north  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  northern  snhject^ 
displayed  great  magnificence,  and  distingnished  the  City  of  York  with  rarknu 
marks  of  royal  munificence,  as  we  have  seen  at  page  168;  and  he  honooied 
and  benefitted  Soaiborough  with  a  like  degree  of  liberality,  by  not  only  adding 
to  the  security  of  the  town  by  a  wall  and  bolwark,  but  bIbo  by  granting  a 
charter,  constituting  the  town  a  County  of  itself.  It  appears  by  vaiionB 
commissions,  grants,  &e.,  dated  at  the  "  Caetd  of  Soarbnrgh,"  that  this 
Monarch  was  there  ahoat  the  flSnd  of  May,  and  from  the  30th  of  June  to  the 
llthof  Jaly,  1484.# 

In  the  same  year,  a  battle  was  fought  off  Soarbcrough,  between  the  French 
and  English  fleets,  when  seTersl  ships  were  takon  by  the  former.  In  the 
aSrd  of  Henry  VI.,  144B),  Bir  Thomas  Lamley,  Ent.,  who,  according  to  Speed, 
married  a  natural  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  was  appointed  GoTemor  of  Scar- 
borough Castle. 

During  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  called  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  a  concise 
account  of  which  will  be  found  in  this  volume — a  detachment  of  the  insor- 
gents,  under  the  command  of  Robert  Aske,  besieged  the  Castls  of  ScartMiougfa, 
Sir  Ralph  ErerB  bdng  then  its  Governor.  The  garrison,  at  Ute  time,  con- 
sisted principaUy  of  the  tenants  and  servants  of  the  Oovemor,  and  a  few 
vidnnteers,  who  were  attached  to  him  from  motiTei  of  personal  esteem.  Tb^ 
were  destitute  of  military  stores,  and  in  such  want  of  provisions,  that  th^ 
were  under  the  necessity  of  sustaining  themselveH  twenty  dajrs  with  bread 
and  water ;  yet  by  the  great  natural  strength  of  the  fortress,  and  the  akill 

•  Riohsrd  I£t.wu  at  YoA  on  tha  lit  of  Haj-,  ]iB4;  at  Middlalisin  on  IheSlh;  at 
Dnchaman  thelOLh;  at  Soarborou^hoathe  93ad;  on  tbe  2Tth  at  York ;  from  the  90th 
oflilartothal3thof  Jiiita,atFonta&aet:  from  theUthtothe  SSth.ot  York;  Hodfrom 
Um  aotli  (tf  Jane  to  (he  ll(h  of  Jnly,  at  Scarborongh.— Harl.  H3S. 
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and  intrepidity  of  the  OoTernor,  the  forious  assulanta  vere  obliged  to  abandon 
the  enterptize  with  coofuaion  and  disgrace. 

At  page  197  of  this  volome,  it  is  noted  how  Mr.  Stafford,  in  the  year  1S54, 
obtained  posseasion  of  Scaiboroagh  Castle,  bj  stratagem,  and  retained  pos- 
session of  it  for  three  days.  Mr.  Stafford's  manner  of  taking  the  fortress, 
gave  rise  to  a  prorerbial  eipression,  etill  commonly  used  in  the  neighboor- 
hood:  "A  Scarborough  warning;  a  word  and  a  blow,  but  the  blow  firsL" 
From  thia  period  to  that  of  the  "  Great  Civil  War"  of  the  seventeenth  centurr, 
there  are  few  memorable  incidents  upon  record,  relative  to  Scarborough  or  its 
Castle.*  During  the  latter  calamitous  period,  the  Castle  waa  twice  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  army,  viz.,  by  Sir  Matthew  Boynton,  26th 
of  July,  1646 ;  and  by  Colonel  Bethel,  39th  of  December,  1648.  ShorUy 
after  the  surrender  of  York,  Sir  William  Constable  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Fairfax,  to  conduct  the  Siege  of  Scarborough  Caatle.  On  tho  S9th  of  April, 
1644,  an  order  was  issned  by  the  Corporation,  that  "  three  mouths'  provision 
should  be  made  by  every  inhabitant  of  the  town ;"  preparatory  to  the  ap- 
proaching si^e.  About  the  year  1645,  the  importance  of  the  place  induced 
the  Parhament  to  send  Sir  John  Meldrnm,  a  Scottish  officer  of  fortune,  who 
bad  lately  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Hull,  against  the  King's 
forces,  to  sncoeed  Sir  William  Constable.  On  the  I8th  of  February,  1646, 
about  ten  o'clock,  Scarborough  was  stormed  in  four  places  by  the  English 
and  Scotch  soldiers,  who  gained  the  town  and  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  with 
the  loss  of  eleven  men.  In  the  Church  they  took  eighty  soldieis,  and  the 
Governor  of  Hehnsley  Castle.  Sir  Hugh  Cholmle;  perceiving  the  town 
Ukely  to  be  lost,  ffed  into  the  Castle,  and  was  pursued,  and  one  of  the  works 
was  taken ;  but  the  White  Tower  in  the  Castle  commanding  it,  they  beat  out 
Meldrum's  men  with  stones. 

Meldnim  took  in  the  town  and  Church,  thirty-two  pieces  of  ordnance, 
with  store  of  arms  and  other  prize;  and  in  the  haven  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ships-t  Sir  John  now  regularly  invested  the  Castle,  and  being  con- 
vinced of  the  great  natural  strength  of  its  situation,  exerted  all  his  skill  and 
precaution  to  reduce  it,  by  erecting  batteries  in  the  most  convenient  situa- 
tions; and  by  estabhshing  ont-posts  to  intercept  the  supplies,  in  order  to 

■  An  BCcotmt  of  tho  rise  and  progreBs  of  thia  war  will  be  foimd  in  this  volume,  begin- 
oing  witb  the  aoceseion  of  Charles  I.,  at  page  211. 

f  Another  aocoimt  of  this  assault  sC&tas  thai,  before  the  stonDing,  Sir  Hugh  was  son- 
monad  to  Tietd  the  town,  but  he  gave  a  peremptory  rsfOsal,  and  when  the  townsman 
would  have  Hurendared,  hs  brooght  soldiers  out  of  the  Castle  and  compelled  the  debnea 
to  be  eontinned. 
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compel  the  garrison  to  surrender  bj  the  pressure  of  £unine.  On  the  hill 
above  FsBBefaolme  yele,  Ekbout  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  north  tit  the 
Castle,  may  jet  be  seen  yestdges  of  one  of  these  small  batteries.  It  is  a 
r^ular  pentagon  in  form,  and  is  entirely  groirn  over  with  a  verdant  torf.* 
The  south  bay  and  road  were  commanded  by  a  battery,  lately  remaiaing,  cpon 
Kamsdel  Cliff.f  above  tbe  dropping  spring;  bat  the  most  formidable  works 
vere  erected  nearer  the  Castle.  Sir  John  having  made  a  lodgment  vrith  his 
troops  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  conveyed  several  pieces  of  artillery  into  it 
in  the  night,  and  opened  a  battery  from  the  east  window;  bnt  the  garrison 
made  such  a  vigorous  and  well  directed  fire,  that  the  choir  of  the  Cborcli 
was  demolished,  and  the  rains  yet  standing  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cborch- 
yard  are  monuments  of  this  desolation. 

The  able  defence  made  by  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  rendered  the  si^e  tedious 
and  difficult  to  the  assailants;  but  the  works  by  incessant  battering  wers 
greatly  injured,  and  the  garrison  was  weakened  by  fatigue  and  sickness.  On 
the  34th  of  March,  1645,  Sir  John  Mcldrum  haring  ascended  a  rock  to  recon- 
noitre, and  to  view  a  convenient  place  to  plant  hia  cannon  t^aiust  tbe  Castle^ 
was  blown  down  by  a  violent  wind  and  bruised  by  the  fall.  A  letter  in  tlie 
Perfect  Occttrrencei,  dc,  written  in  the  same  month  says  "  that  the  besiegers 
vrith  their  battering  pieces  had  made  some  breaches,  but  so  high  upon  the 
hill  as  not  to  be  oomeatable, "  and  besides,"  continues  the  writer,  "  the  Castle 
has  been  so  lined  within  with  earth,  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  make  such 
batteries;  and  to  undermine  is  impracticable,  as  Uie  Castle  is  founded  on  a 
main  rock.  It  is  therefore  feared  that  the  Castle  is  so  strong  and  well  pro- 
vided, that  it  will  prove  very  difficnit  of  reduction."  On  the  6th  of  May  the 
besiegers  attempted  to  storm  the  fortress,  but  were  repulsed  vrith  the  loss  of 
twenty  men;  and  on  the  11th  Sir  John  commenced  operations  for  another 
attack.  On  this  occasion,  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Governor, 
he  made  two  different  assaults ;  one  at  the  gate  which  led  to  the  entrance  to 

•  Some  think  this  was  an  oat-post  to  gaaxi  the  Foad  Bud  North  Sand  Beach,  uid  pre- 
vent anf  commnnieation  from  that  quarter.  It.is  said  that  the  markets  vere  prahibitsd 
in  the  town  during  the  siege,  bat  that  the  inhabitants  had  permiBsioQ,  onder  certain 
reatriotions  to  attend  one  irhich  was  kept  at  Feasebohne. 

t  It  is  sniipoBed  that  the  torn,  befbre  it  was  taken  b7  slorm,  was  esnoonaded  from 
this  point,  as  mention  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  an  old  parish  register  of  bnriali  in 
the  fear  1641, "  ef  the  town  being  beleaguered  by  the  Pailiaoients  forces,  and  that  several 
persona  were  then  killed  b;  cannon  balls  from  a  battery  on  Bamsdel  Mooot.''  When 
the  Cliff  Bridge  iras  built,  in  1627,  several  cannon  balla  were  found  below  the  Bit«  of  thia 
batter?,  moat  probablj  diet  returned  ftrom  tbe  besieged. 
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the  Ciutle,  and  the  other  at  the  southern  eitremity  of  the  vall,  towards  the 
Bca,  where  stood  s  lofty  tower,  taken  down  in  1T30,  known  by  the  name  of 
Charles's  Tower.  The  outer  g&te  of  Uie  Castle  being  in  a  ruinous  state  the 
besi^ers  gained  an  easj  admission  in  that  part,  and  they  peuetrated  to  the 
inner  one  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  tower;  hut  there  thej  met  with  the  moet 
desperate  resistance,  and  were  so  furiously  assailed  with  stones  and  other 
missiles,  that  they  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  During  this  conflict 
Sir  John  Meldrum,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  hody  of  troops,  led  them  to  the 
attack  at  the  foot  of  Charles's  Tower.  The  access  to  this  part  was  protected 
by  a  precipice  of  difficalt  ascent,  and  the  contest  here  was  more  severe  and 
bloody  than  at  the  gate;  but  the  assailants  were  compelled  to  abandon  the 
attack  with  considerable  loss,  several  of  their  best  officers  were  killed,  and 
their  commander.  Sir  John  Meldrum,  received  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  3nl  of  June. 

Another  version  of  this  conflict  states  that  Major  Crompton,  with  150  men, 
made  a  gallant  sally  irom  the  Castle,  and  fell  desperately  on  the  besiegers  in 
Bushell's  Fort  and  the  gatehouse ;  that  the  common  soldiers  at  first  fell  back 
and  left  their  ofGcers  engaged,  that  the  soldiers  "  took  heart  again  and  sod- 
denly  regained  the  gate-hoQse  and  what  they  had  lost,  beat  tbeir  opponents 
again  into  the  Castle  and  took  the  bridge,  whereby  they  were  more  straitened 
than  before ;  and  that  Sir  John  Meldmm  shewed  extraordinary  valour  in  the 
action,  and  received  a  dangerons  wound  through  the  belly  and  into  the  thigh. 

The  reduction  of  this  fortress  appears  to  have  been  so  very  desirable  object 
with  the  Parliament,  that  Sir  Matthew  Boynton  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Sir  John  Meldmm,  who  broagbt  a  strong  reinforcement  with  him,  and  the 
siege  was  renewed  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  continaed  without  intermis- 
sion, till  the  33nd  of  July,  1645,  when  the  fortification  being  ruined  by  inces- 
sant battery,  the  stores  nearly  exhausted,  the  garrison  worn  out  hy  excessive 
fatigue  and  sickness,  and  entirely  dispirited,  the  valiant  and  loyal  Governor, 
Sir  Hugh  Choloiley,  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  after  having  defended  the 
fortress  for  more  than  twelve  months,  surrendered  it,  alter  a  long  treaty, 
upon  honourable  terms.  The  garrison  was  greatly  reduced  in  number  by 
the  scurry,  which  bad  caused  a  dreadful  mortality.  Many  of  the  soldiers 
that  remained  were  tn  so  weak  a  condition,  that  some  were  carried  out  in 
sheete,  others  were  obliged  to  be  supported  by  two  of  their  comrades,  and 
others  were  nnfit  to  march.  The  women  of  Scarborough,  it  is  said,  could 
hardly  be  kept  from  stoning  Sir  Hugh.  The  substance  of  the  articles  of 
the  surrender  of  the  Castle  were  aa  follows : — 

1.— That  the  Castle  be  surrendered  on  the  36th  of  July,  1615,  and  that 
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all  tile  arms,  ordnance,  ammunitioD,  pTovisioDS,  &o.,  in  and  about  the  fortress 
(except  vhat  is  hereafter  excepted),  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  Parliament's 
commanders,  "to  the  use  of  the  King  and  Parliomeat." 

3. — That  all  prisoners  in  the  Castle  be  set  at  liberty  within  »x  hours  after 
the  sealing  of  these  articles. 

8. — That  the  Governor,  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  and  the  other  officers  and 
"  gentlemen  soldiers,"  if  thej  desire  it,  shall  have  a  safe  convoy  from  hence  into 
Holland,  or  be  safel;  conveyed  to  Newark,  ^vhcther  they  shall  choose ;  SDd 
if  any,  after  their  coming  to  Newark,  shall  then  resolve  to  go  into  H(^ud, 
giving  notice  thereof,  within  six  days,  to  the  Committee  of  Military  Affiurs 
at  York,  they  shall  have  passes  from  thence  to  take  shipping  at  Hull,  Scar- 
borough, or  Bridlington ;  and  "  such  other  vrho  desire  passes  shall  have  them 
from  the  said  Committee,  to  go  to  the  King's  army  or  any  of  his  garrisons, 
as  they  please,  travelling  not  above  twenty  in  a  company,  where  the  Oovemor 
or  Colonel  shall  be  in  person ;  otherwise  not  above  ten  in  company ;  the  time 
to  be  permitted  in  their  several  passes,  as  the  distance  of  the  plaoe  to  go  to 
shall  require ;  none  of  them  passing  through  an;  garrison  for  the  King,  if 
there  be  another  way." 

4. — That  no  person  whatever  going  from  this  Castle  be  plundered,  arrested, 
or  staid  upon  any  ground  or  pretence  whatsoever^  and  in  such  case,  upon 
complaint  made  to  the  aforesaid  Committee  at  York,  to  be  speedily  redresaed. 

G. — That  Lady  Gholmley  shall  have  liberty  to  live  at  her  own  house  at 
Whitby,  and  enjoy  such  part  of  her  estate  as  is  allowed  by  ordinance  of  Par- 
liament ;  that  she  may  have  two  men  servants  and  two  horses,  to  cany 
herself,  and  such  necessary  things  as  shall  be  granted  her. 

6. — That  all  inferior  officers,  common  soldiers,  and  others,  who  deairs  to 
live  at  home,  shall  have  passes  granted  them  for  that  end,  and  shall  not  be 
forced  to  take  up  arms  " against  their  mindes;"  that  the  sick  and  wounded 
shall  be  provided  for  till  their  recovery,  and  then  have  passes  to  travel  to 
vhat  place  they  please. 

T. — That  the  Governor,  all  field  officers.  Captains,  Lieutenants,  and  Comets 
of  horse,  march  on  their  own  horses  with  swords,  pistols,  ico.,  three  servants 
allowed  for  the  Governor,  and  one  for  every  field  officer ;  and  that  bU  other 
officers  and  soldiers  shall  march  on  foot,  with  their  swords,  and  not  be  com- 
pelled to  march  more  than  ten  miles  a  day. 

8. — That  all  officers  and  soldiers  may  carry  upon  their  persons  what  is 
leally  their  own. 

9.~-That  every  officer,  gentlemaD,  or  clergyman  may  have  liber^  to  haj 
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OT  lawfoll;  piocare  a  travelling  hone  for  himself  and  his  servant;  and  tltat 
all  aiclc  and  lame  men  ma;  enjoj  the  Bame  privilege. 

10. — That  all  gentlemen  of  quality  and  clergymen  have  liberty  to  march : 
gentlemen  with  their  swords ;  and  that  none  carry  above  the  value  of  five 
pounds  in  money  or  in  plate,  about  their  persons. 

11. — That  any  one  violating  or  ofiending  against  any  of  these  articles, 
eball  be  delivered  to  the  Commander' in-Chief,  where  the  offence  shall  be 
committed,  to  give  satisfaction  for  his  offence. 

These  articles  are  signed  "  H.  Cbolmley,"  and  attested  by  "  Tho.  Gower," 
Lieutenant  Colonel;  "Tho.  Crompton,"  Mtgor;  and  "Richard  Legard," 
Captain  of  the  beneged  garrison. 

A  scarce  pamphlet  in  the  British  Museam  states  that  "there  were  taken 
in  the  Castle  of  Scarborough  (aiW  this  siege),  6  brass  pieces  of  ordnance,  SO 
iron  pieces  of  ordnance  ;  nme  field  pieces,  1,000  armas ;  a  great  quantity  (tf 
powder,  match,  bullets,  and  other  ammunition ;  oil  Cbolmley's  bag  and  bag- 
gage." The  following  ore  a  few  of  the  persons  of  note  recorded  as  having 
fallen  during  this  memorable  siE^e : — Sir  John  Meldmm,  Lient-Col.  Cock- 
erain,  LientCol.  Stanley  (half  brother  to  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley),  LientCoL 
Viccarman,  Mqjor  Dent,  Captain  Birkett,  and  Captain  Pearson  or  Fiercy,  on  ' 
the  side  of  the  Parliamentarians  or  besiegers ;  and  Lord  Viscount  Dunbar, 
Sir  Henry  Constable,  Captfun  Gower,  Captain  Walbank,  Captain  Evans, 
and  Mr.  Michael  Wharton  on  tba  side  of  the  Boyalists. 

Of  such  consequence  was  the  surrender  of  this  Caatle  esteemed  by  the 
Parliament,  that  there  appears  on  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
19th  of  August,  1640,  "  A  day  appointed  for  a  Thanagiving  to  Almighty  God, 
for  his  late  mercies  vouchsafed  to  the  Parliament's  forces  in  the  taking  of 
Scarborough  Castle,  and  some  other  places."  We  have  observed  at  page 
S51  of  this  volume,  that  during  this  siege  square-shaped  silver  coins  were 
iasned. 

The  following  aoconnt  of  the  damage  sustained  by  the  town  of  Scarborough 
dnring  the  siege,  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  November,  1646,  by  Sir 
Matthew  Boynton,  Bart,  and  Luke  Robinson,  Esq. 

"  That  the  Towne  had  been  impoverished  by  various  DppressionB,  both  hj 
the  royal  party  and  the  Parliament's  forces:" 

"  1. — Disabled  in  their  shipping,  by  the  taking  away  the  sales,  cables, 
anchors,  and  furniture  belonging  to  them.  3. — That  several  of  the  ships  bi« 
totally  spoyled  with  continuance  of  lyeing  on  the  sand,  having  no  proper 
persous  to  look  after  them.  And  that  many  were  disabled  by  the  enemy 
from  ever  going  to  sea  again,  whereby  they  have  lost  to  the  value  of  £3,000>. 
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«t  least,  besides  th«  iosa  of  the  benefit  of  trading.  3. — That  the  Towne  being 
taken  by  stonne,  the  shipa  were  mads  prizes  of  hj  the  soldiers,  and  the 
onners  forced  to  pay  one  fourth  of  the  value  for  their  release." 

"  The  Tonne  sustained  these  further  losses  since  the  army  came  before  it :" 

"  1. — The  waste  and  spojl  which  hare  been  made  of  tixe  gronnds  beloi^iiig 
to  the  Towne,  there  having  beene  no  profit  at  all  received  thereof;  but  the 
herbage  totally  eaten  up  by  the  souldicrs  horses,  to  the  great  impoverishmoQt 
of  the  Towne.  S. — Spoiling  of  their  Conduit,  which  brought  water  in  leaden 
pipes  to  the  Towne,  a  mile  from  thence,  b;  pulling  up  and  breaking  the  pipes. 
8. — Their  Churcho  wholly  ruinated,  except  the  vails  and  some  part  of  the 
roof,  which  was  formerly  in  good  repaire.  4. — Their  four  mills  belon^^ng 
the  Towne  totally  pulled  downs.  6. — The  charges  they  have  beene  att  for 
making  workes,  for  timber  and  deals  for  the  plaLformes,  their  providing  can- 
dles and  fuell  for  the  army  ever  since  the  Towne  was  reduced,  which  doth 
still  continue.  6. — Them  that  were  formerly  the  ablest  men  of  the  Towne 
have  had  their  estates  sequestered  to  the  publique  use,  see  that  we  hare 
wanted,  and  still  doe  want  their  contributions  towards  these  great  charges. 
7. — That  whereas  there  is  but  xxfiijf.  per  ann.,  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
'  preaching  minister  att  Scarborough,  there  may  be  some  course  taken  (by  the 
Committee  for  plundered  ministers,  or  othenriae)  for  procuieing  iz£.  more 
te  be  added  to  it,  to  be  paid  yearly  for  that  purpose." 

"  The  valuation  of  the  losses  (exclusive  of  the  shipping) : — The  spoile  of 
the  ground  three  yeares  and  more,  £000.;  the  Conduit  pipes  renewing, 
£S0O. ;  the  repaireing  of  the  Church,  £600. ;  the  new  building  three  Mills, 
and  one  quite  gone,  £300. ;  and  the  charges  of  Works,  £300."  It  does  not 
appear  what  compensation  was  allovred  on  account  of  these  damages — pro- 
bably none — excepting  that  an  order  was  issued  from  Chancery  in  1916,  for 
remitting  the  payment  of  the  fee-farm  rent  for  three  years,  viz.,  1643,  1644, 
and  1646.  There  are  other  petitions  to  Parliament  on  record,  for  long 
arrears  of  pay  advanced  by  the  town  to  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison. 

Here  we  shall  digress  a  little  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  gallant  defender 
of  Scarboroagh  Castle,  during  this  memorable  si^.  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley 
was  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  and  was  bom  in  Roxby,  near 
Thornton,  in  the  year  1600.  After  receiving  a  liberal  education  at  Beverley 
and  at  Cambridge,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Inns  at  Court,  where  he  obtained 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  law.  In  1634  he  was  chosen  Member  of 
Farliament  for  the  Boroi^h  of  Scarborongb.  In  1641  he  was  creoted  a 
Baronet  of  Great  Britain ;  and  King  Charles  having  the  same  year  convoked 
a  Parliament,  Sir  Hugh  was  for  the  third  time  chosen  a  Burgess  thereia  for 
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Scuborongb,  and  Bnbsequeatl;  appomted  Oovernor  of  the  Caetle.  After  the 
Biege  of  that  fortress,  he  embarked  at  BiidliDgton  for  Holland,  "  leaving  my 
dear  wile,"  to  use  his  own  words,  not  above  ten  pounds  in  her  purse,  nor 
myself  above  five  more  than  would  dischai^  my  passage ;  for  though  my 
good  brother  Sir  Henry  Cholmley,  had  sent  me  £300.  at  my  coming  out  of 
the  Castle,  I  had  distiibuted  it  among  the  officers  sad  soldiers  to  relieve  their 
distresses."  Sir  Hugh  continued  in  exile  until  1640,  when  his  brother  Heory 
found  means  to  pacify  the  Parliament,  and  obt^aed  permission  for  bis  return 
to  England.  Lady  Elizabeth  Cholmley,  wife  of  Sir  Hugh,  was  daughter  to 
Sir  William  Twisden,  Bart.,  of  East  Peckham,  Kent.  She  was  with  her 
husband  in  Scarborough  Castle  during  the  siege,  and  diatinguished  herself 
by  displajing  a  courage  above  her  ses,  as  well  as  by  an  extraordinary  devoted- 
ness  towards  the  sick  and  wounded.  She  died  in  1666,  and  was  interred  at 
Peckham  Church,  and  after  her  decease,  Sir  Hugh  left  Whitby,  where  he 
had  hitherto  resided,  and  lived  for  the  most  part  among  bis  friends  in  Kent, 
until  the  time  of  his  own  death,  in  1067.  The  town  of  Whitby  was  much 
benefitted  by  the  patronage  of  Sir  H(^h  Cholmley,  more  especially  in  the 
improvement  of  the  piers. 

By  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  towers  at  the  entrance  of  the  Castle,  the 
gateway  seems  to  have  been  repaired  in  1045  ;  and  a  vote  was  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Snd  of  May,  1648,  for  £6,000.,  towards  repairing  the 
works  at  Scarborough.  Sir  Matthew  Boynton,  who  had  been  appointed  Go- 
vernor of  the  Castle,  in  1646,  and  who  was  also  a  repreaeotative  of  tbe 
Borough  in  Parliament,  died  in  1647;  and  in  1646,  Colonel  Matthew 
Boynton,  his  second  son  and  successor  in  the  government  of  tbe  Castle, 
having  declared  for  tbe  King,  the  town  and  fortress  susttuned  another  siege, 
which  appears  to  have  commenced  early  in  August  in  the  same  year.  Colonel 
Bethel  was  ordered  by  the  Parliament  to  block  up  the  Castle  with  two  regi- 
ments; hut  upon  hia  first  approach,  a  Capt^n  and  some  other  officers 
deserted  him,  and  went  in  to  Colonel  Boynton.  On  the  9th  of  August  a 
severo  skirmish  took  place,  which  is  thus  described  in  a  scarce  tract  printed 
in  London,  hut  dated  Fal^rave,  August  11th,  1648.  "  Since  the  revolting 
of  Scarborough,  and  Colonel  Boinbm  declaring  for  the  King,  here  hath  hap- 
pened some  artion  very  considerable,  which  is  as  followeth : — on  Wednesday 
last.  Colonel  Bethell  with  his  regiment  of  Horse,  and  Colonel  Legard  with 
his  regiment  of  Foot,  faced  the  town  and  Castle,  which  caused  action.  Col- 
onel Bointon  (the  Governor)  drew  forth  a  party  of  Horse  and  Foot.  Colonel 
Bethell  did  the  like,  the  eoid  forlorn  engaged  and  disputed  the  ground.  The 
encounter  was  great,  and  gallantly  maintained  by  both  parties;  inasmuch 
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that  some  blood  was  spilt;  and  divera  heroiok  spirits  sacrificed  their  lives  nt 
the  poiat  of  the  sword,  and  seTen  gallant  charges  were  made  bj  fbrlomen  of 
Horse,  till  at  the  lust  Colonel  fiethell's  men  being  overpowered,  retreated, 
the  cavalry  pursuing.  Whereupon  Colonel  Bethell  advanced  with  his  whide 
bodie.  Colonel  Bointon  makes  towards  him,  both  parties  engaged,  and  after 
some  dispute  our  men  becamo  victoriouB,  routed  the  enemie's  whole  bodie* 
pursued  the  enemie  to  the  Castle-gates,  doing  great  execution ;  beate  the 
Foote  downe  the  cUff,  who  for  eitpodition,  divers  of  them  tumbled  downe 
the  rocks  and  broke  their  necks.  In  this  action  and  bloody  conflict,  we  took 
about  seventeen  prisoners,  killed  twenty  on  the  place,  and  vanquished  the 
rest,  with  the  losse  of  fifteen  men  killed  and  wounded.  Colonel  Bethell  vrith 
his  forces  lies  at  Falagrave,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Scarborough  Town ;  and 
so  soon  as  a  considerable  parUe  comes  up,  intends  to  lay  close  siege  to  the 
Castle." 

About  the  middle  of  September,  Colonel  Bethel  took  the  town  of  Scar- 
borough by  storm,  four  only  of  the  assailants  bdng  killed,  and  eighteen  of 
the  besieged;  and  IBO'were  made  prisoners.  Some  Walloons,  whoia  the 
soldiers  took  for  Irishmen,  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  si^e  of  the  Caatle 
was  then  carried  on  with  great  spirit  until  the  beginning  of  December,  when 
the  common  soldiers  in  the  garrison  grew  mutinous,  and  the  Oovetnor  was 
obliged  to  capitulate;  so  that,  on  the  16th  of  December  (1648),  the  fortress 
was  again  surrenderod  to  the  Parliament,  and  taken  possession  of  in  their 
name  by  Colonel  Bethel. 

The  effect  of  the  articles  of  renditioD  is  as  follows ; — "  1. — The  Castle, 
with  all  the  ordnance,  arms,  and  other  goods,  and  provisions,  to  be  delivered 
up  without  embezzlement,  except  what  is  hereafter  mentioned.  St. — That 
the  Governor,  officers,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers  of  the  said  Castle,  should 
march  out  with  their  wearing  apparel,  their  colours  flying,  dmnis  beating, 
musquets  laden,  bandaleers  filled,  Eoatofaea  lighted,  and  bullet  in  mouth,  to 
Scarborough  Common,  and  there  to  lay  down  their  arms.  3. — The  Governor 
to  march  with  his  horse  and  arms,  and  three  servants  on  horseback  to  attend 
with  their  swords,  to  the  place  he  shall  appoint  i  every  Field-ofBcer  on  horss- 
back,  with  his  sword  and  pistols,  and  two  servants  on  horseback  with  their 
swords:  eveiy  Captain  on  horseback,  with  his  sword  and  pistols,  and  one 
servant  to  attend  him :  aU  common  officers  and  gentlemen  on  foot,  with  one 
pistol  and  sword :  all  other  officers  and  soldiers,  with  their  swords  to  their 
own  habitations,  there  to  remain  without  molestation,  submitting  to  all  orders 
and  ordinances  of  Parliament,  4. — That  free  quarter  shall  be  graiUed  to 
all  included  in  these  articles,  in  their  passages  to  their  several  habitations  i 
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they  travelling  eight  mileB  in  a  day.  5. — That  all  gendewomen  within  the 
said  Castle  shall  be  suSered  to  pass  out  with  their  wearing  apparel,  money, 
and  neceesaries ;  to  pass  to  such  places  aa  shall  be  nominated,  and  to  procure 
or  hire  horaes.  6. — That  all  peraona  included  within  these  articles,  under 
aequestntion,  shall  have  liberty  to  compound.  7. — That  all  persons  in 
the  town  of  Scarborough,  shall  upon  this  agreement,  be  set  at  liberty.  8. — 
In  case  any  officer  or  soldier  shall  do  anything  contrary  to  this  agreement, 
they  shall  be  delivered  up  to  ponishmect.  9. — That  a  sufficient  convoy  be 
appointed." 

According  to  Whitelocke's  Memorials,  the  cause  of  giving  such  favourable 
articles  "  waa  by  reason  of  information,  that  several  ships  with  men  and  pro- 
Tisiona  horn  the  Prince  were  destined  thither,  and  expected  every  hour  for 
the  relief  of  the  Castle.  There  was  in  the  Castle  good  store  of  provision, 
especially  of  rye  and  butter ;  and  at  least  Afty  barrels  of  powder,  and  great 
store  of  match,  so  that  it  might  be  held  oat  three  months."  On  the  reduction 
of  the  Castle,  Colonel  Bethel  was  appointed  Governor,  and  the  distress  of  the 
town  was  very  great.  At  a  Common  Hall  held  on  the  13th  of  Fehrgary, 
1649,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Bailiffo  "do  acquaint  Colonel  Bethel  with  the 
present  poverty  of  the  town,  and  that  the  poor  are  so  many,  and  the  town  so 
Qoable  to  mainttuu  them,  that  many  of  them  are  ready  to  starve,  and  therefore 
in  respect  to  our  insufficiency,  we  are  not  able  to  quarter  soldiers ;  and  for 
that  we  conceive  onselves  to  be  as  free  as  Hull,  Lynn,  Boston,  and  other 
towns  where  garrisons  are,  we  desire  and  expect  the  like  privil^e  with  them ; 
and  that  no  soldiers  may  be  forced  to  quarter  upon  us,  or  with  us  in  private 
houses,  but  at  such  places  where  they  can  agree  to  pay  for  their  lodgings  and 
diet,  aa  is  usual  in  other  garrisons ;  and  all  now  present  mntually  engage  to 
join  in  freeing  the  town  accordingly,  in  case  the  Colonel  shall  deny  them  or 
make  opposition  therein."  The  Colonel,  in  reply  expressed  himself  very 
sensible  of  the  poverty  of  the  town,  but  urged  the  necessity  for  allowing  the 
soldiers  to  be  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants  ior  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
longer,  till  he  got  an  answer  to  his  letter  about  an  establishment  for  the 
garrison ;  "  and  if  there  be  not  a  speedy  course  taken  for  provision  for  the 
soldiers,"  said  he,  "  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  not  be  chargeable  on  the 
town,  I  will  throw  in  my  commission  rather  than  stay  to  see  the  town  quite 
impoverished  and  ruined."  On  which  the  Common  Hall  held  on  the  33rd 
of  February,  agreed  that  for  two  weeks  from  Monday  next  (the  SGth),  "  they 
would  be  willing  to  lend  such  soldiers  as  should  fall  to  their  several  propor- 
tions, three  shillings  a  piece  for  each  week,  to  get  themselves  quarters  where 
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they  can  agree ;  if  the  Governor  will  engage  himself  for  the  re-pajmait 
thereof :  but  not  to  be  forced  to  eatcrtain  the  soldiers  at  their  private  houses." 

Od  the  14th  of  March,  1640,  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  the  Com- 
mittee of  Exciae  to  respite  the  collecting  of  the  duty  arising  in  the  tovn  of 
Searborough  during  the  time  of  the  late  eiege.  The  House  likewise  ordered 
that  Captain  Brown  Bushell*'  ehould  be  tried  for  his  life,  and  that  Colond 
Matthen  Boy uton,  the  late  Governor,  shall  likewise  be  bo  prescribed  and  his 
estate  con&scated.  It  may  be  added  that  Colonel  Boynton  was  slain  at 
Wigan,  in  the  advance  of  the  army  of  Charles  H.  out  of  Scotland,  towards 
Worcester. 

It  does  not  appear  certain  whether  Scarborough  Castle  was  ordered  by  the 
Parliament  to  be  demolished  a^r  the  last  surrender ;  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  it  was,  as  the  two  long  sieges  within  five  years  had  been  a  serious  check 
to  the  party  then  predominant  Dr.  Wittie,  in  his  work  on  "  Scarborough 
Spaw,"  published  in  16G0,  states  that  the  Castle  was  then  in  ruins,  bnt 
ascribes  its  dilapidation  to  the  former  siege  in  1645  ;  but  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  ruin  evidently  shows,  that  the  final  demolition  of  the  north-west 
front  has  been  effected  by  esplosion,  and  not  by  bombardment  orstonn.| 

The  site  of  the  Castle  was  granted  by  James  I.,  in  the  year  1624,  to  John 

•  CapUin  Brown  BnaheU  was  an  expert  Beamut  and  Captain  of  a  man-of-war.  Be 
appears  to  have  openly  revolted  trom  the  Porliaraent,  and  joined  the  King's  forces,  ud 
although  afterthetenninationoftba  war,  ha  lived  some  years  in  England  annodced,  Tel, 
in  lOlS,  be  was  taken  int«  custody  for  his  fonser  desertion,  and  sAer  being  detainad 
prisoner  about  three  years  was  brought  to  trial,  fbund  guilty,  and  szecoted  on  the  HHh 
of  April,  Ifl&l.  There  ia  a  small  head  of  Busholl  engravod  in  the  fttintilplece  to  Win- 
ikailey'i  Loyal  Uartynlogy,  1600, 8vo.  An  ontwotli  near  the  entnuice  gale  of  the  Casde, 
still  bean  the  came  of  Bnshell's  Battery. 

t  The  Scarbonmgh  Guide,  pablished  in  1TB7,  gives  two  remarkably  providenlia] 
escapes  from  destniotion  which  were  experienced  by  two  females  during  these  calami- 
itouB  limes :  the  one  daring  the  siege,  and  tha  other  from  a  ship's  gon  in  the  barboor. 
The  first,  b?iog  engaged  at  aeedlevork,  having  fonnd  it  difficult,  in  tho  twilight,  to 
thread  her  needle  at  an  east  window  where  she  sat,  went  to  a  west  one  that  sbe  migbc 
see  to  aooompllBh  it.  At  that  moment  a  glancing  shot,  which  had  been  fired  from  tbe 
Castle  towards  St.  Kbit's  tlliarch,  came  in  at  the  window  she  bad  just  quitted,  and  ton 
eveiything  in  its  n*^  to  atoms,  bnt  without  injuring  tbe  good  sempstress.  The  other, 
while  spinning  in  an  upper  room  at  the  Old  Globe  Inn,  chanced  to  drop  her  spindle,  and 
as  she  stooped  to  pick  it  np,  a  oannon  ball  passed  diracUy  over  her,  atrildng  the  distalT  ti> 
pieces,  which  stood  in  the  very  plaee  her  head  mast  have  occupied  bad  she  not  at  that 
moment  been  stooping  to  the  ground.  "  There  is  a  special  providcnw,"  wrote  tbe 
immortal  bard,  "  even  in  the  bll  of  a  spairow  "—paraphrasing,  as  it  were,  a  beautifal 
passage  in  Holy  Writ. 
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Ramsey,  Earl  of  Holdenieas;  and  it  afterwards  appears  to  hare  pasaed  into 
the  poeseasion  of  William  Thompson,  Esq,,  M.P.  for  Scarborough,  who 
restored  it  to  the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  Sir  Jordan  Crossland, 
Ent,  was  the  first  Oovemor  after  tho  restoration  of  the  monarchj,  having 
received  this  appointment  on  the  7th  of  July,  1680,  for  his  good  services  to 
his  Majesty  during  the  late  wars ;  and  on  his  death  in  1670,  Sir  John 
Beresby  succeeded  as  Governor.  Since  then  the  following  are  recorded  as 
holding  that  appointment — which  was  always  considered  more  honourable 
than  lucrative.  In  1703,  Anthony  Duncombe,  Esq. ;  1716,  William  Thomp- 
Bon,.Esq.,M.P.  for  Scarborough;  1774,  John  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Thornton  ;  1761, 
John  Catherwood,  Esq.,  Capt.  Royal  Inv.  Artillery ;  177i,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser, 
Bart.,  Vice-Admiral,  M.P.  for  Scarborough ;  1796,  Henry,  Earl  of  Mulgrave, 
G.C.B.,  a  General  in  the  army;  and  in  1831,  Sir  George  Don,  G.C.B., 
another  General  in  the  army. 

In  1666-6  the  Caatle  was  fully  garrisoned,  and  at  that  period  was  used 
as  a  state  prison.  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  sect  commonly  called 
Quakers  (See  page  568)  was  imprisoned  in  it  for  above  twelve  months, 
having  incurred  a  pr*muniVe  on  account  of  his  religious  principles.  During 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  Caetle  underwent  a  temporary  repair,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  military  stores  were  deposited  in  it.  And  at  this 
alarming  period  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  erected  several  batteries  for  its 
protection,  and  also  cleansed  out  the  moat,  and  mounted  ninety-nine  guns 
from  the  ships  in  the  harbour;  which  guns  were  principally  manned  by  the 
sailors.  After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  the  Duke  of  Montague,  Mas- 
ter General  of  the  Ordnance,  in  the  year  1746,  caused  the  present  barracks 
to  be  erected,  which  will  contain  130  soldiers  in  twelve  apartments;  besides 
which  there  are  others  for  the  officers.  These  barracks,  which  stand  con- 
tiguous to  the  Castle  wall,  were  built  on  the  site  of  the  royal  apartments. 
In  1643  a  battery  called  the  South  Steel  was  erected  on  the  south  east  point 
of  the  Castle  yard,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  facing  the  haven ;  and  in  1748 
it  was  rebuilt,  when  twelve  guns,  eighteen  pounders,  were  placed  therein,  one  of 
which  was  on  a  traversing  platform ;  and  lest  the  firing  of  the  guns  should 
bring  down  the  before- mentioned  Charles'  Tower,  which  stood  on  the  pro- 
jecting angle  above  the  battery,  the  tower  was  wholly  demolished.  A  covered 
way,  descending  from  the  Castle  Yard  by  a  flight  of  steps,  leads  doivn  to  this 
battery,  which  is  the  principal  defence  of  the  town  to  the  south ;  and  from 
its  favoured  situation  is  in  some  degree  formidable.  Here  is  also  a  store 
house,  with  a  guard  room  and  a  magazine,  where  ammunition  for  cannon  is 
deposited.     Here  are  also  preserved  several  old  cannon  balls,  that  were 
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found  lodged  in  the  walls  of  the  Castle,  and  the  surroanding  eartb,  sometiiiM 
after  the  »ege.  In  the  month  of  July,  1850,  the  Admiralty  placed  a  laiga 
gan,  of  931b.  calibre,  in  this  battery,  for  the  aso  of  the  Coast  Guard  body 
stationed  here  and  in  tho  neighbourhood.  In  1794  a  small  batteiy  wu 
made  in  a  place  called  the  Holmes,  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle, 
to  guard  the  north  shore;  and  for  the  better  defence  of  the  soath  part, 
another  battery  was,  in  1796,  made  in  the  southern  comer  of  the  Castle 
yard;  but  these  are  now  dismantled,  and  a  small  one  of  three  gnns  was 
formed  in  1819,  for  the  seonri^  of  the  north  a^^roach  to  the  Castle.  la 
laSO  the  depot  of  arms,  ammnnitioD,  and  gunpowder,  vrhich  had  been  very 
considerable,  were  remOTed. 

The  ravages  of  time  and  the  two  destructiTe  sieges  have  reduced  this  onoe 
&mous  fortress  to  little  better  than  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  approach  to  it  is 
by  a  gateway  on  the  summit  of  a  narrow  isthmus  on  the  western  »de,  above 
the  town — the  promontory  upon  which  the  ruins  are  situated  being  utn^ed 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town.  Within  this  gate,  the  north  and  south  _ 
walls  of  the  Castle  form  an  angular  projection,  at  the  western  point  of  which 
— without  the  walla — is  an  outwork  on  an  eminence,  which  was  a  battery  at 
the  ei^e  of  the  Castle,  in  1616,  mounting  seven  guns,  and  was  called 
Bushell's  Battery,  from  Captain  Brown  Bushell,  who  is  alluded  to  at  p^ 
696.  This  outwork,  or  corpi  de  garde,  which  is  without  the  ditch,  or 
fosse,  formed  the  Barbican  of  the  Castle,  with  which  it  communicated  by 
a  draw-bridge  which  was  removed  in  1818,  and  replaced  by  a  stone  arch, 
under  which  is  a  deep  and  perpendicular  fosse,  or  dyke,  which  continaei 
southward,  along  the  foot  of  the  western  declivity  of  the  Castle  hill,  the  whole 
length  of  the  line  of  the  wall.  The  gateway,  which  is  between  two  toweis, 
appears  to  have  been  machiolated.o  Within  the  gate  is  an  advanced  battery 
of  two  twelve  pounders,  flanking  the  fosse,  and  a  few  yards  beyond  was  the 
above-mentioned  drawbridge.  The  approach  to  the  Castle,  by  the  narrow 
isthmus  beyond  the  drawbridge,  was  flanked  with  numerous  turrets;  and 
beyond  the  bridge  on  the  right,  is  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  ballium,  to  which 
there  is  a  Lttle  acclivity.  And  here  rises  the  stately  ruin  of  the  great  Norman 
"  Keep  " — the  "  Arx  "  mentioned  by  Leland.  lo  its  original  state,  this  ma- 
jestic toner  cannot  have  been  less  than  130  feet  in  height ;  and  the  ground 

*  Machiolstioiis  are  small  pnyections  over  gates,  supported  bj  brukets,  having  open 
intervala  at  the  boUom,  throngh  which  melted  lead,  stooes,  and  other  missilea,  vera 
thrown  on  the  heads  of  Che  assaiionta ;  and  likewise  large  weights  were  fastsDed  to 
ropea  or  chains,  ti;  vrhiofa,  after  t^ey  had  taken  eflbet,  thej  were  retnoted  b;  tlM 
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base  is,  b;  barometrical  admeaaaremeut,  350  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea. 
This  lof^  tower  is  square,  each  side  measuring  54  feet,  ezcluBive  of  the  pro- 
jection of  tbe  base;  and  97  feet  in  height.  The  walls  are  about  twelve  feet 
fhick,  cased  with  square  stones,  and  enclose  a  narrow  staircase,  now  broken 
and  interrnpted.  There  appears  to  have  been  three  stories  of  rerj  lofty 
rooms,  one  over  another,  each  room  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  high,  and 
thirfy  feet  sqnare  within  the  walls,  with  recesses.  The  remains  of  a  very 
large  fire-place  are  visible  in  the  lower  apartment.  The  sabterraneous  dun* 
geon — the  "  donjon  keep  " — b  nearly  filled  np  with  stones  and  earth.  The 
difierent  stories  have  been  vanlted,  and  divided  by  strong  arches ;  and  private 
passages,  formerly  commnnicaUng  with  the  staircases,  are  visible  in  some  of 
the  interv^  of  the  casing  of  the  walla.  The  windows,  divided  by  round 
mullions,  are  in  semicirotilar  arched  recesses,  and  are  larger  than  usual  in 
such  buildings.  These  recesses,  which  are  nearly  seven  feet  deep,  above  six 
feet  broad,  and  ten  feet  in  height,  were  converted  daring  the  last  war  into 
mt^oEines  for  gunpowder,  and  held  five  hundred  barrcds.  This  fine  tower 
was  fiat-roofed  and  or^nally  covered  with  lead,  and  it  formeriy  had  an  em- 
battled parapet.  Mr.  Hinderwell,  to  whose  excellent  and  accorate  description 
of  these  ruins  we  have  pretty  strictly  adhered,  truly  observes,  that  the  mortar 
which  was  used  in  the  construction  of  this  tawet,  being  in  a  fluid  state, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  has  received  a  consistenoy  by  age, 
that  renders  it  more  impenetrable  and  durable  than  even  the  stone  of  the 
building.* 

Tbe  area  of  the  ballium,  where  the  tower  is  situated,  contains  more  thui 
half  an  acre  of  ground.  It  is  separated  from  the  internal  parts  of  the  Caatld- 
ysrd  by  a  ditch  and  a  mound,  surmounted  with  a  wall.  In  1783,  a  fire-place 
of  gritstone,  and  a  pavement  of  neat  square  bricks  were  discovered  near  tba 
western  wall.  In  the  ballinm,  about  fifteen  yards  to  the  east  of  the  beacon, 
was  a  deep  well,  but  whence  it  was  supplied  with  water  cannot  at  present  be 
ascertained.  Here  were  most  of  the  inhabitable  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Castle;  and  acyoining  it  were  the  towers  mentioned  by  Leland,  containing 
tbe  Queen's  lodgings,  £c  The  embattled  wall,  which  has  defended  and 
adorned  tbe  summit  of  tbe  hill  on  the  western  side,  continueB  hence  to  diB 
southern  extremity  of  the  Castle  yard.  It  is  flanked  with  numerous  semt 
circular  turrets,  and  vrith  loop  holes  whence  were  formerly  dischai^ed  arrows 
and  other  missiles.     These  bastions  are  hastening  to  decay,  and  exhibit  a 

*  Lolancl,  in  his  deBcription  of  tba  CuUe  states  that  there  were  two  other  tower^ 
wfaioh  defended  the  spproaoh  to  tliis,  and  between  eaoh  of  them  a  drawbiidcB, 
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scene  of  reaerable  ruin.  It  is  also  said,  that  large  and  ponderoDB  pieces  of 
timber  mere  ao  placed,  its  to  be  ia  constant  readiness  to  be  rolled  down  npon 
an  enemy  attempting  to  approach  the  noils. 

Leland  mentions  a  "  Chapelle  "  on  the  "  great  Grene  "  of  the  Castle.  This 
ancient  Chapel  tras  sitaated  near  the  well  in  the  Castle  Yard,  and  little  res- 
gpcting  it  is  known,  except  that  it  was  given  to  the  Cistercian  Abhey,  with 
all  the  other  Churches  and  Chapels  in  the  town,  at  an  earlj  date,  as  will  be 
shown  at  a  subsequent  page.  It  is  thus  mentioned  in  a  sarrej  taken  March 
25th,  1538  (SQth  Henry  VUI.),  by  Marmaduke  ConsUble  and  Balph  Eller- 
ker,  Esqra.,  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  that  purpose: — 
"  And  within  the  same  is  a  praty  Chap^  of  O'r  Lady,  and  cov'd  with  leade, 
.and  besyds  the  same  Chapell  is  a  fayre  well." 

In  the  Scarborough  Museum  is  an  interesting  relic  found  in  the  ruins  of 
this  Chapel,  in  the  year  1817.  It  is  a  block  of  carved  stone  work,  two  feet 
high,  one  foot  three  inches  broad,  and  one  foot  iu  thickness,  having  a  per- 
foration in  the  centre  apparently  to  attach  it  to  a  pillar.  On  one  side  ia 
sculptured  ander  an  ornamented  canopy,  the  Crucifixion,  with  figures  od 
each  aide  of  the  Blessed  Vii^n,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist;  on  the  oppo- 
site aide  are  the  Virgin  and  Divine  Child  in  a  sitting  posture ;  and  at  each 
end  is  a  figure  in  a  pontifical  habit,  with  a  mitre  and  crozier. 

Near  the  site  of  the  Chapel,  under  an  arched  vault  is  a  reservoir  of  water, 
called  "  Our  Lady's  Well,"  supposed  to  be  the  spring  mentioned  by  old  his- 
torians, and  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  well 
contains  about  forty  tons  of  water,  and  the  appearance  of  a  spring  la  such  a 
aitoation  is  extraordinary.  Its  distance  from  the  cliff  is  about  twen^  yards ; 
its  height  from  the  sea  about  three  hundred  feet;  and  there  are  no  high 
lands  above  it,  or  on  its  level,  within  a  mile  of  it  It  is,  therefore,  difficult, 
upon  philosophical  principles  to  determine  the  source  whence  it  is  supplied. 
The  follovring  circumstance  is  mentioned  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and 
it  carries  with  it  a  degree  of  plausibility.  It  is  said  that  the  eugineer,  who 
superintended  the  barracks,  and  other  military  works,  about  the  year  1740, 
ordered  the  workmen  to  dig  a  circular  trench  round  the  reservoir,  in  order  to 
trace  the  source,  and  that  they  discovered  several  subterraneous  drains  or 
channels,  which  appeared  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
therein  the  rain-water,  that  might  fall  upon  the  area  of  the  Castle  hill.  Mr. 
Allen,  in  his  History  of  Yorkshire,  in  reference  to  this  suggestjon  says,  "  For 
the  illustration  of  this  curious  sul^ect,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that 
if  we  suppose  only  twenty-four  inches  of  rain  to  fall  every  year  on  the  Castle 
}iill,  and  allow  that  what  falls  on  two  acres  of  ground,  round  the  edges  of  the 
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area,  drips  into  tbe  sea,  ire  shall  Sod,  by  an  accarate  calcalatioii,  that  if  ooly 
one  fourth  part  of  the  water  that  falls  on  the  remaining  seventeen  acres  can 
ho  collected,  and  brought  to  the  reservoir,  it  nill  amount  to  3,986,780  gallons 
annually,  or  about  6,316  gallons  per  day,  of  Winchester  ale-measure;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  seems  to  aSbrd  an  easy  solution  to  this  problem  of  natural 
history."  In  the  driest  seasons,  this  spring  has  suffered  no  diminution  o^ 
its  usual  quantity — it  is  always  full.  The  water  is  very  transparent,  and  baa 
been  found  by  experiment  to  weigh  lighter  by  ono  onnce  in  the  Winchester 
gallon,  than  any  other  water  in  the  vicinity.* 

The  lofty  promontory  upon  which  are  situated  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
this  ancient  citadel,  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  German  Ocean,  and 
elevated,  as  before  intimated,  near  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  presenting  to  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south  a  vast  sweep  of  craggy 
perpendicular  rocks  totally  inaccessible.  The  western  aspect  ia  bold  and 
m^estic.  A  high,  steep,  and  rocky  slope,  thinly  covered  with  verdure,  com- 
mands the  town  and  the  bay  by  its  superior  elevation.  From  a  view  of  the 
venerable  ruins  of  this  once  formidable  Castle,  may  be  perceived  the  extreme 
difficulty  that  must  have  attended  any  hostile  attempt  against  a  fortress  ren- 
dered so  strong  both  by  nature  and  art,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
battering- engines  could  not  be  brought  to  act  against  the  walls,  by  reason  of 
the  steep  declivity  in  front.  It  therefore  appears,  that  before  the  invention  of 
artillery,  the  place  was  absolutely  impr^nable.  "  Sternly  and  gloomily  the 
venerable  ruin  looks  down  upon  the  changeful  world  below  it,"  says  a  recent 
writer,  "as  if  with  an  upbraiding  of  the  present  generation  of  men,  that  in 
their  blest  condition  of  goodwill  amongst  each  other  they  should  seem  to 
forget  the  part  it  once  took  in  securing  their  happy  state.    The  '  spirit  of  the 

•  Hluderwell  relates  the  following  flocetioiiB  circnmatance  b7  vhiah  this  water  wu, 
tome  yesTB  ago,  ^)Toagbt  into  eBtiraation  with  several  Tiutors  then  at  Scarborongh  :r~- 
Mr.  W.  CockeriU.  Ilie  muter  of  a  coffee-house,  and  a  penon  of  great  hamoor  and 
iiigenaitj,  baling  been  often  solicited  b;  the  oompwiy  who  frequented  his  honse,  to 
introdnoe  Brietol  water  on  big  table,  sabslituted  tbe  Castls  water  in  its  pla«e.  The 
deception  was  carried  on  wich  great  dezteritj;  tlie  wax  upon  the  corks  bora  the  im- 
preseion  of  the  Bristol  seal,  and  a  iVesh  importation  was  pretended  to  be  made  eveij 
season,  warranted  direct  from  the  fountain  head,  and  the  connoisseura  pronounced  it  to 
be  geDoine.  But  the  ingenni^  of  the  contriver  f^ed  him  in  an  ungoorded  hanr.  Be 
had,  in  a  eonviiial  party,  token  too  mnsh  wine,  and  in  the  coniHieiDn  of  an  intoxicated 
moment,  the  Bristol  seal  was  applied  to  a  bottle  of  sherry,  which  «rs  hastily  sect  up  to 
the  table,  even  before  the  wax  had  time  to  cool.  This  unlucky  circuuistance  occasioned 
a  discovery,  and  Mr.  Cookerill  not  only  received  a  severe  reprimand  for  the  imposition, 
bnt  was  obliged  ever  afterwards,  as  its  reputation  was  established,  to  supply  the  water 
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olden  tima's  romance'  dwells  in  its  every  etone ;  end  In  ereiy  atom  of  dw 
gre;  dust  that  blows  down  from  ita  crambling  walla  there  hangs  a  tal^  deep 
fraught  with  plainest  truth  of  history." 

The  prospect  which  may  be  eigojed  from  theee  monldering  remains  of  m- 
tiquitj,  is  difersifiod  and  charming.  Everytfaing  which  can  give  beaa^  and 
interest  to  the  landscape  is  within  the  compass  of  riuon ;  the  coantrf  tx 
miles  bejond  presenting  a  beautiful  diversity  of  sconeiy ;  the  romantic  ap- 
pearance of  the  town ;  the  ocean  with  its  numerous  richly  freighted  enSt; 
the  lovely  bay,  girt  by  the  old  hoar  cli£&;  the  aanda  enlivened  with  the 
tiiiong  of  pleasure  seekers ;  all  contribute  to  form  en  assemblage  beaotifDl 
beyond  conception,  and  to  give  an  inexprosaible  charm  to  the  scene.  The 
view  of  the  boundless  ocean  from  the  aspiring  summit  of  the  promontory  h 
grand — ^it  ia  more  than  grand — it  is  sublime  1  And  the  tremendoos  ^ 
pearance  of  the  precipice  forces  on  the  mind  Shakespe&re'a  descriptiwi  ol 
Dover  Cli£^  to  which  it  perfectly  aaaimilatee ; — 

"How  f^arftal, 

And  dizt;  'ti*  to  caat  one's  eje  io  low ! 

The  oniwa  uid  obouBih*,  that  wing  the  midwi^  air. 

Show  Eoaroe  so  big  as  beetias. — 

Tbe  flahermea,  who  walk  apoD  the  beaoh, 

Appear  like  mice;  and  ;oq  tall  BDchoring  bai^ 

Diniirdabed  to  her  *Mff,  her  Bkiff  a  baoj 

Almost  too  mull  tar  sigfat tUta  nnnnnring  nirge, 

That  <ni  th'  ntmnmbeavd  pebbles  iHj  diafte. 

Can  Boaice  be  heard  so  lugb.' 
The  present  military  establiahment  of  this  garrison  is  a  maater-gnnner, 
bombardier,  and  two  gunners.     In  the  barracks  ara  ocoanonally  two  ooin- 
paoies  of  infantry. 

ANCIENT  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS— The  piety  and  munifi- 
cence of  oar  ancestors  erected  in  Scarborough  fbui  ReUgioos  ^Qses,  x 
Mooasteriea,  ior  the  Cisteroiana,  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Carmdilea; 
four  Charchas,  dedicated  in  honour  of  St  Nicholas,  St.  Thomas,  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  St  Mary  ;  and  two  Hospitals  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Nicholas. 
CisTEHciAH  Abbet  and  Rectobt. — The  Cistercians,  was  a  reformed 
Older  of  the  Benedictines,  and  derived  the  name  from  Cisteitiam,  Cis- 
teaux,  or  Citeaox,  a  village  between  Dijon  and  Chalons.  The  Cider  ma 
fbnnded  in  aj>.  1096,  by  Bobert,  Abbot  of  Citeani,  and  reached  its  heaght 
when,  in  1146,  Eugene  m.,  a  pupil  of  St.  Bernard's,  became  Pope.  The 
Cistercians  wero  called  While  Mmki  from  their  dress,  which  was  a  white 
frock  or  cassock  with  a  narrow  scapulary,  over  which  they  wore  a  bUok  gown 
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or  cloak  vben  the;  were  beyond  tbe  k&Us  of  the  MonaBteiy ;  bat  &  vbita  one 
when  the;  attended  the  Church.  The  Order  was  iotioduced  intc  England 
ID  tbe  year  lliiS,  and  at  tbe  dissolutioa  of  the  monastic  inetituta  in  the 
ragn  of  H^uj  VIII.,  tbey  bad  eighty-Eve  religious  houses  of  Monks  and 
Nona,  somo  of  tbe  most  Temarkahle  of  which,  were  Jarral  or  Jerraux,  Kirk- 
stall,  and  Fumess.  They  were  all  dedicated  to  Qod,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.     Thmr  first  house  in  this  country  was  at  Warerley,  in  Surrey. 

The  establishmeut  of  this  Order  in  Scarborongb  was  under  the  Abbey  of 
Cifitercinm,  in  Burgundy,  by  a  grant  from  King  Bichard  I.,  in  1198.  This 
is  recited  at  length  in  Cart.,  Edward  I.  Thej  had  in  Scarborough  only  a 
UDgla  solitary  Cell  for  the  use  of  their  Commonity,  which  was  situated  la 
tbe  aorth  east  comer  of  the  west  burial  ground  of  St.  Mary's.  Here  was  a 
lesideut  Procurator,  tbe  duty  of  whose  ofBce  was  to  receiTO  the  rents,  and 
remit  tbe  balance  to  tbe  parent  house.  King  John  and  King  Henry  HE. 
extended  their  protection  to  this  establishment.  The  latter  Monarch  granted 
the  Monks  a  site  for  an  Abbey,  and  they  were  soon  enabled  to  build  a  spacious 
edifice.  In  the  13th  of  Edward  I.  (1385),  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  the  jnns- 
dlotion  of  the  ancient  Chapel  within  the  Castle,  and  of  all  other  Chapels,  as 
well  within  the  town  as  without,  were  confirmed  to  the  Cistercians,  and  all 
right  of  the  Crown  in  tbe  Rectoiy  was  then  given  up.  Tbe  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary's  Church  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Abbot,  and  the  profits  during  a 
vacancy,  were  to  be  received  by  the  Abbey  or  the  Procurator  in  England. 
The  Vicar  also  was  to  swear  obedience,  and  to  be  removable  at  the  will  of  the 
Abbot.  No  person  was  allowed  to  erect  a  Gbapel  in  the  parish,  or  an  altar 
in  any  Ghapel,  under  tbe  forfeiture  of  ten  pounds.  The  claim  of  the  Abbot 
of  the  Cistercians,  as  Sector  of  Scarborough,  to  tbe  profits  of  the  Chapel  in 
the  Castle,  was  recognised  and  allowed  in  the  5tb  of  Edward  n.  (1313) ;  and 
the  custody  of  tbe  Bectory  was  granted  to  Hugh  de  Sanctu  Lupo,  in  1343, 
on  payment  of  a  rent  of  thirty-five  marks  per  ann.  to  the  Crown. 

In  IS63,  Lcense  was  given  to  the  Abbot  of  the  Cistercians  to  give  a 
Vicarage  House  to  Henry  Bendebowe,  Vicar  of  Scarborongb,  and  bis  suc- 
cessors for  ever.  In  tbe  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the  King  seized  the  possession 
of  tbe  Cistercian  Abbey  as  an  Alien  Priory  (See  page  467),  and  granted  tbe 
custody  and  advowson  of  Scarborongb,  to  the  Priory  and  Convent  of  Brid- 
lington ;  and  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  the  Cistercians  afterwards  obtained 
Ucsnse  to  alienate  them  to  the  said  Priory.  King  Edward  IV.  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  (1461)  "  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  Canons  and  Convent 
of  the  Monastei;  of  tbe  Blessed  Mary  of  Bridlington,  and  their  successors, 
th«  Ohurch  id  Soardeburgb,  with  all  it>  Chapels,  rente,  courts,  suits,  services, 
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possessions,  libertiee,  and  all  other  profits  and  advantages  of  whatever  kiad, 
respecting  or  appertaining  thereto,  and  the  advowson  and  patronage  of  the 
said  Church  to  have  and  to  hold  hj  the  same  Canons  and  ConTeot,  and  thar 
successors,  for  a  pure  and  permanent  alms  for  ever."  The  Rectory  of  Scu- 
borough  was  aftorwarda  seized  by  King  Henry  Vm.,  as  a  parcel  of  the 
Priory  of  Bridlington,  and  in  1539,  it  was  granted  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke 
of  SaSblk,  in  tail  male.  The  Duke  dying  without  issue,  the  Rectory  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Crown  again  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  wu 
Buccessively  leased  to  Walter  Wholly,  Robert  Whally,  and  John  Awdley.  In 
1613,  it  was  granted  by  letters  patent,  under  the  great  seal,  to  Francis  Morria 
and  Francis  Phillips,  and  their  heirs  and  assigns,  on  a  yearly  payment  of 
twenty-eight  pounds  to  the  Vicar.  By  virtue  of  this  grant,  the  lay  Bectny 
and  patronage  have  successively  passed  to  John,  Earl  of  Bridgewatar,  William 
Thompson,  Esq.,  and  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  Bart.,  and  his  heirs.  The  lata 
Lord  Hotham,  in  181B,  sold  the  same  (except  the  perpetual  advowsoo)  totbe 
Corporation  of  Scarborough,  wbo  have  since  disposed  of  tbe  tithes  of  tta 
land  at  sixteen  years'  purchase,  to  every  proprietor  willing  to  accept  the  offer, 
BO  that  a  great  part  of  the  parish  is  now  tithe-free.  The  advowson  of  tlis 
Vicarage  of  Scarborough  now  belongs  to  the  present  Iiord  Hotham.  Tbt 
tithe  of  fish,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  tbe  fish,  or  of  the  value  of  such  fish  u 
were  taken  by  the  fishermen  of  Scarborough,  wherever  the  aame  waa  eangbt 
or  sold,  belonged  by  custom,  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  10^'' 
and  1720,  to  tbe  possessors  of  the  Rectoiy ;  but  the  Corporation  have  libenlly 
waived  their  right  as  an  encouragement  to  the  fishery. 

The  Cistercian  Abbey  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Church  of  St  Mary. 
After  remarking  that  tbe  latter  edifice  has  the  appearance  of  a  Conventas' 
Church,  Hinderwell  observes,  "  The  ruins  still  standing  at  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Churchyard,  the  dismembered  appearance  of  tbe  western  end,  and  tbe 
great  quantity  of  foundation  atones  in  the  new  burial  ground  contignoDS  to 
it,  are  sufficient  proofs  that  it  is,  in  its  present  state,  only  the  remnant  of  ■ 
vast  edifice,  which  may  have  formed  tbe  Cistercian  Abbey  and  the  Church.'' 

In  the  vale  called  Peasholm,  north  of  the  town  of  Scarborough,  is  the  roin 
of  a  building  supposed  to  have  been  the  Hanor  Bouse,  and  afterwards  a  fonn 
or  grange,  belonging  to  the  Cistercian  Abbey.  According  to  tradition,  tbe 
Manor  of  Northstead,  or  Peaseholm,  was  farmed  by  tbe  Crowff  to  supply  tbe 
Cistercian  Monks.  This  Manor  was  not  unfrequentiy  granted  to  the  Oo- 
vemors  of  the  Coatlo. 

FaA.NCiscAN  FRTAnY. — There  were,  as  has  been  intimated,  three  houses  of 
the  mendicant  Order  of  Friars  in  Scarborough,  viz.,  the  Franciscans,  the 
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DomliiioaDS,  ftnd  the  CarmeliteB.  The  mendicsnt  Orders  observed  the  rules 
of  pover^,  so  that  their  houses  were  seldom  endowed,  but  mau^  of  their 
Friaries  were  nevertheless  lai^  and  stately,  and  connected  vitb  noble 
Ohurches.  The  Friars  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  called  also  the  Friars' 
Minor,  Minorite,  or  Grey  Friars  (the  former  from  their  reputed  bamility,  and 
the  latter  from  the  cobar  of  their  habit),  first  settled  in  Ei^land,  according 
to  Burton,  about  the  year  1S91,  and  had  in  this  Kingdom  seven  Custodies, 
or  Wardenships.  In  the  Custody  of  York  were  seven  houses,  viz.,  York  (See 
page  608),  Beverley,  Scarborough,  Boston,  Doncaater,  Lincoln,  and  Grimsby. 
Th^  establishment  at  Scarborough  vras  erected-  about  the  year  1S40,  and 
from  the  extent  of  the  foundations  yet  to  be  traced  in  the  Friars^e,  to  the 
north  of  St.  Sepulchre  Street,  seems  to  have  been  a  very  spacious  building. 

We  have  observed  at  page  679,  that  in  the  99th  of  Heniy  UI.  (1944), 
leafo  was  given  to  the  Franciscans  to  poll  down  houses,  and  to  build  their 
Convent  on  the  piece  of  ground  between  Cukewild  Hill  and  the  Mill  Beck. 
In  the  year  1300,  the  Enighte  Hospitalers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  made  a 
grant  to  this  Convent  of  a  messuage,  "sitaated  between  the  land  of  John 
Blaks,  which  Wm.  de  Harum  holdeth  of  him  in  fee,  on  the  south,  and  the 
street  called  Dnmple,*  on  the  north,  and  which  joins  to  the  wall  of  the 
borough,  and  the  aforesaid  street"  On  the  20th  of  March,  1306,  a  Com- 
mission was  issued  to  dedicate  the  Church  of  the  Fianciscans,  and  the 
Churchyard  thereof  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  and  on  the  S7th  of  Jnly,  1308, 
another  Commission  was  issued  to  dedicate  the  altars  of  the  said  Church. 
There  are  various  confinnationa  of  grants  of  land  in  the  town  to  this  Friary, 
on  record,  and  Torre  notices  many  testamentary  burials  in  the  Conventual 
Church.  The  Convent  of  the  Franciscans  at  Scarborough  was  dissolved  by 
King  Henry  VUI.,  in  1S39,  when  their  total  rental  pet  ann.  is  stated,  in  a 
record  preserved  in  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster,  to  hare  amounted  to 
five  shillings  and  fourpence  only.  The  habit  of  the  Franciscans  was  a  loose 
garment  of  a  grey  colonr,  reaching  down  to  their  ancles,  with  a  cowl  of  the 
same,  and  a  cloak  over  it  when  they  walked  abroad.  They  went  barefooted 
in  imitation  of  their  founder,  St.  Francis  D'Assize,  or  Assisium,  and  girded 
themselves  with  a  cord. 

Little  is  known  respecting  the  above-mentioned  Chvreh  of  St.  Sepalchr§. 
It  is  suppo^  to  have  stood  on  the  plot  of  ground  to  the  north  of  St.  Se- 

•  Le  I>Diipole,  or  DTDpols,  appears  to  bave  been  derived  from  the  Saxon  Am  or  dune, 
a  faitified  hill ;  and  foU,  the  pool  or  wateTConrae  ( Mill  Beck ) ,  ia  its  inunediute  neigb- 
lonrliood.  We  have  observed  at  pa^  879,  Uiat  the  fDondatLaus  of  baalioDS  irsre  dia. 
oovared  ia  IBOe,  tXAiOro'  QaUi  thus  the  hiU  iraa  fortified. 
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pulcbre  Street,  immediately  in  front  of  the  Frienda'  Meeting  Hoase.  It  is 
difficult  to  define  the  architectural  features  of  this  and  the  other  ancient 
Churches  in  Scarborough ;  the  only  record  remaining  being  a  riew  of  the 
town  taken  from  an  original  drawing  in  the  British  Mnseum,  supposed  to 
have  been  made  in  the  reign  of  Richard  m,,  a.d.  1485.  This  interesting 
picture  was  obtained  and  presented  to  the  Corporation  of  Scarborough,  bj 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Recorder,  in  1813  ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Travis 
presented  an  accuratecopjof  thesame  to  the  Scarborough  Museum.  Judging 
from  the  appearauce  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  on  this  pltui  or 
map,  it  must  have  been  of  considerable  dimensions  and  architectural  character, 
consisting  of  a  nave  and  south  aisle,  with  a  tower  on  the  side,  of  five  stories 
In  height,  surmoanted  with  a  short  spire.  One  of  the  finials  of  the  edi&ce 
is  preserved  in  the  Scarborough  Museum.  This  Church,  or  Chapel,  appears 
to  have  had  in  its  early  days  some  connexion  with  the  Enights  of  St  John, 
who  had  possessions  in  Scarborough,  and  in  Stainton  Dale,  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood.  In  the  grant  of  Richard  I.,  in  1103,  to  the  Cistercian  Abbey,  the 
Chapels  are  included  generally ;  but  in  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  third  year 
of  the  reign  of  Richard  11.  (1330),  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  tlie  posaesdons 
of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  at  Scarborough,  the  Chapels  of  St  Sepulchre  and 
St.  Thomas  are  mentioned  by  name  as  parochial.  The  Church  of  St 
Sepulchre  fell  into  decay  prior  to  Leland's  visit  to  Scarborough,  in  1534; 
and  in  1504,  the  fabric  was  entirely  taken  down. 

DouiNiGAN  Friart. — The  Order  of  Friars,  commonly  denominated  the 
Dominicans,  was  founded  by  St.  Dominic,  a  Spaniard,  about  a.d.  1315. 
They  had  their  first  house  in  this  country  at  Oxford,  about  the  year  1391, 
and  soon  after  had  another  in  London.  In  the  year  1350,  a  general  Chapter 
of  the  Domioicans  was  held  in  the  latter  City,  when  the  King  (Heniy  1 1 1 .) 
honoured  them  with  his  presence,  and  dined  with  the  Order.  The  King 
provided  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  and  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  first 
day :  on  the  second  day  the  Queen  entertained  them  with  great  magnificence  ; 
Fulco  Dasset,  the  Bishop  of  London,  did  tho  honours  of  the  third ;  Atfaelmar 
(brother  of  Henry  HI-),  Bishop  of  Westminster,  the  fourth ;  and  the  other 
prelates  in  succession. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  at  what  period  their  Convent  and  Chnroh 
in  this  town  was  founded,  but  the  Community,  which  was  dendtninated  the 
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Of  the  Ghnrch  and  buildings  little  is  known,  and  but  kw^CLSSl  ot  tbem 
now  remain.  Their  situation  seems  pretty  clearly  marked  out  by  Queen 
Street,  vrhich  \!ba  formerly  called  "  Black  Friare'  Gate,"  and  by  "  Friars' 
Entry,"  which  branches  from  it,  and  still  retains  its  name.  The  masonry  of 
several  of  the  honaes  in  Friars'  Entry,  is  composed  of  the  materials  of  old 
conventual  buildings;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  small  detached  portions 
of  masoniy  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  In  digging  a  cellar  in  a  house  in 
Friars'  Entry  some  years  ago,  a  great  number  of  human  bones  were  found, 
from  which  it  was  coi^ectnred  that  the  spot  was  part  of  the  site  of  the  burial 
place  of  the  Convent'* 

In  A.D.  1253,  the  Friars  of  the  Order  of  St  Dominic  passed  a  fine  for  a 
house  and  messuage  hold  by  them  in  "  Scardebnrgh,"  and  the  Community  of 
Scardebo^h  granted  that  the  efiects  of  the  Friars  and  their  house,  should 
be  tull  free  in  that  Borough. 

At  the  dissolution  of  this  Convent  in  1S89,  the  rental,  as  it  appears  by  a 
record,  preserved  in  the  Chapter  Honse,  Westminster,  amounted  to  fifteen 
shillings  and  four  pence  per  ann.  The  followers  of  St  Dominio,  were  some- 
times called  "  Preaching  Friars  "  from  their  office,  to  preach ;  and  "  Black 
Friars"  from  the  colour  of  their  upper  garment.  Their  rules  were  very 
rigid ;  perpetual  ^ence  was  enjoined,  no  time  being  allowed  for  GODversatioa 
without  permission  of  the  Superior.  They  studied  tLe  Scriptures  daily, 
devoted  themselves  to  prayer,  and  were  restricted  to  almost  continual  fasts  ; 
porticulariy  firom  the  11th  of  September  to  Easter.  Abstinence  from  fiesb, 
unless  in  great  uckness,  wearing  of  woollen  instead  of  linen,  arigorons  poverty, 
and  several  other  -  austerities  were  amongst  them.  The  diess,  or  habit,  of 
the  Dominicans,  was  a  blark  cloak  over  other  vestments,  reaching  down  to 
their  heels,  with  a  hood  or  cowl  of  the  same,  and  a  scapulary ;  and  under  the 
cloak  a  white  habit  made  of  flannel,  as  large  as  the  former,  with  boots  on 
their  legs.  According  to  Burton,  there  were  about  iorty-Uiree  houses  of  this 
Order  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution. 

Cabhelite  Fbiabt. — The  Carmelites  profess  to  derive  thdr  origin  in  tn 
nninterrupted  sncoeesion  Irom  the  children  of  the  prophets,  who  anciently 
inhabited  the  mountain  of  Carmel,  Palestine;  but  others  assert  that  the 
Order  was  really  founded  in  113Q,  by  Albert,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who, 
with  a  fewAermita  resided  on  Mount  Carmel,  whence  they  were  driven  by 
the  Saracens,  in  IQSS.     In  tiie  year  1340  (Sdth  Heniy  m.).  Sir  John  de 

*  The  grouDda  *tli«cent  to  Friara'  Entry,  appear  to  bats  been  usail  as  s  oematei?  at 
a  period  still  more  remote,  even  prerione  to  the  iate>dnction  of  Chiistiamtj,  u  severtl 
mntilated  liuiial-uma  ware  foond  there  in  the  jear  IBSfl. 
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Vescjr,  of  Alnwick,  in  North nmliorlaiicl,  a  renowned  commftnder  of  theEn^ish 
forces  in  the  wars  c^inat  the  SaraoeoB,  retnming  from  tiia  Holf  Land, 
brought  with  him  into  England,  this  Order  of  ^Friars,  and  built  them  a  Mo- 
nastery, at  Holm,  in  Northumberland,  then  'a  desert  place,  which  had  somo 
resemblance  to  Mount  Carmel,  in  Sjria.  After  this  establishment  tfaej 
increased  much,  and  spread  in  a  few  years  into  the  principal  Cities  and  towaa 
in  the  Kingdom. 

The  establishment  of  the  Blessed  Mar^  of  Itfount  Carmel,  commonly  called 
Carmelites,  or  White  Friars  (from  the  colour  of  their  habit),  in  Scarboroogb, 
ma;  be  dated  from  the  13th  of  Edward  n.  (1320),  when  that  Monarch  made 
them  a  grant  of  certain  houses  for  building  their  Convent  and  an  Oratory ; 
also  a  grant  of  licence  to  the  Cistercians  to  sell  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  said 
Oratoi;,  and  a  grant  of  leave  from  the  Abbot  of  the  Cistercians,  as  Rector  of 
Soarboraugh,  to  build  an  Oratory,  with  a  confirmation  of  two  tenements  and 
a  toft  for  its  support.  This  Oratory,  Chorch,  or  Chapel,  is  sfdd  to  have  been 
situated  near  the  North  Cliff,  a  short  distance  from  the  boundaries  of  the 
Castle,  in  a  field  to  the  north  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  known  by  the  name  of 
Cbamell  Garth  (See  page  678).  Torre's  Manuscripts  state  that  "  there  waa 
a  Chapel  called  Le  Chainell,  wherein  was  a  Chantry,  ordained  at  the  altar 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  which  belonged  to  the  patronage  of  the  Percehays 
of  Byton."  There  was  likewise  another  Chantty  founded  in  the  Cfaa^ 
called  Le  Chamell,  at  the  same  altar,  which  was  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Eings«f  England.  Torre  mentions  some  testamentary  burials  in  the  Chnrch 
of  the  Carmelites,  at  Scarborough.  The  Convent,  or  Friary,  of  this  Order 
here  was -dissolved  in  1639,  when  the  total  of  their  rental  amounted  only  to 
ten  shillings  per  ann.  The  site  of  the  Convent  is  the  Chamell  Garth.  A. 
copy  of  a  drawing  of  the  Conventual  Church  is  in  the  Museum  of  Scarboroogb. 

The  greatest  austerities  were  practised  by  these  Friars;  in  summer  they 
rose  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  winter  at  five.  Each  had  a  coffin 
'  in  his  cell,  in  which  be  slept  evety  night  npon  straw,  and  every  morning  dng 
a  shovelful  of  earth  for  his  grave.  To  their  derotions  they  walked,  or  rather 
crept  upon  their  knees;  they  observed  strict  silence  for  a  great  portion  of 
their  time ;  ate  twice  a  day,  hut  ttevei  tasted  animal  food ;  spent  much  of 
'  their  time  in  their  cells,  in  prayer,  and  fasted  from  the  feast  of  the  Holj 
Cross  till  Kaster.  The  rigour  of  this  disoipUne  was  relaxed  by  Pope  Innocent 
rV.,  and  the  brethren  had  permission  to  taste  flesh  meat.  They  wore  a 
white  cloak,  or  robe  and  hood,  and  under  it  a  coat  with  a  scapulaiy.  There 
were  forty  houses  of  this  Order  in  England  and  Wales. 

Robert  Barton,  or  Boston,  a  nadve  of  Yoriishire,  became  in  his  yonth  a 
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Camelite  Friar,  and  was  aftervarde  Friot  of  this  GonTent,  at  Scaiborongb. 
He  was  a  man  of  esemplary  life  and  behaviour,  and  the  author  of  several 
works.  Ho  was  likewiso  Poet  L&nreat  and  Public  Orator  at  Oiferd,  and 
was  engaged  bj  Kings  Edward  I.  and  n.,  to  chronicle  their  achievements. 

HOSPITALS, — St.  Nicholas'  HosprriL  and  Cbuboh. — This  Hospital 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  Heniy  H.,  when  the 
Church  belonging  to  it  was  erected.  The  Church  was  situated  upon  the 
cliS^  since  called  St.  Nicholas'  Cliff,  between  the  house  No.  7  A,  and  the 
north  gate  of  the  ClifiT  Bridge ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Hospital  stood 
adjacent  to  it>  But  there  are  not  anj  vestiges  of  either  buildings  now  to  be 
seen,  as  the  land  has,  in  the  coarse  of  ^es,  considerably  wasted  away.  The 
entire  skeleton  of  a  human  hodj  of  large  stature  was  found  in  the  cliff,  in 
1766;  and  several  human  bones,  in  a  regular  position,  were  also  discovered 
in  levelling  the  terrace,  in  1791.  A  copper  plate  belonging  to  a  tombstone, 
was  found  in  the  cliff,  in.  1810,  bearing  an  inscription  nhich  translates 
thus : — "  Pater  Willielmns  de  Thornton ;  "t  and  a  tombstone  was  likewise 
found  in  the  cliff  some  years  since,  without  any  inscription,  though  it  bora 
the  forms  of  the  cross,  chalice,  and  pix,  in  the  radest  sculpture.  Human 
remains  have  Irequentlj  been  seen  to  fall  from  the  cliff. 

It  appears,  by  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  3Slh  of  Edward  I.  (1297),  that 
"  the  Hospitals  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St  Thomas  (hereafter  noticed)  were  for- 
meri;  founded  fay  the  burgesses  of  Scardeburgh ;  and  that  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  St.  Nicholas'  Hospital,  were  to  the  use  of  the  brothers  exiA  sisters 
of  the  said  Hospital ;  that  none  of  the  town  of  Scardd>urgh  had  dilapidated 
or  injured  the  said  Hospital,  or  appropriated  to  then^elves  anything  belonging 
to  it;  the  lands  and  tenements  being  still  in  the  hands  of  the  said  brothers 
and  sisters;  that  the  BuliSs  of  Scardeburgh  for  the  time  being,  with  four 
men  of  the  said  town,  audited  the  aoounts  for  the  said  house  or  Hospital,  every 
year.  That  the  Hospital  then  possessed  eight  osen,  of  the  value  of  iv.  marks 
each;  seven  oowa,  valued  at  v.  shillings  each;  six  heifers,  at  ii.  shillings  . 
each;  eight  sheep,  of  xii.  pence  each;  eight  sheep,  of  inferior  value;  and 
four  boars,  at  v.  shillings  each.  They  had  also  ffvs  oxgaugs  of  land,  of  the 
value  of  X.  *  *  *  per  ann."  The  Hospital  was  in  the  patronage  of  the 
King.  In  the  9th  of  Edward  U.  (1318),  William  de  Olive  was  mode  Keeper 
of  it;  and  in  five  years  after,  the  Keeper  was  Robert  de  Bpynge. 

•  Th*  present  temee,  lajing  between  No.  T  A  and  tlie  CliS  Bridge,  wu  the  site  of 
the  burial  grtnmd  of  St.  Nicholas'  Chnrch. 

t  Aoeording  to  Charllon'i  Histoiy  of  Wiitb;,  Fnther  VmUam  of  Tbornton,  wm  a 
■abscribiiig'wibieBi  toacharter,in  the  ^ear  1130. 
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St.  Tbomab'  Hospital. — Hugh  de  Bulmer  gaye  lands  at  Scartraroo^ 
tovards  the  foanding  of  an  Hospital  for  poor  men  and  women  in  this  town, 
ia  the  reign  of  Henry  It.  This  Hospital  was  finished  and  endowed  b;  tbe 
bargeases  of  Scarborough,  who  had  the  custodj  of  it,  and  appointed  s  Master 
at  tiieir  discretion,  until  tbe  time  of  Wm.  de  Champnejs,  Master  of  the  said 
Hospital,  whom  Rodger  West; se  ejected  with  the  brothers  and  sisters  theret/, 
becanse  he,  the  said  William,  falsely  informed  King  Edward  I.  that  his  rojvl 
grandfather.  King  Henrf,  bad  given  in  fee  and  perpetual  alms  to  the  said 
Hospital,  a  carucate  and  a  half  of  land.  The  Hospital,  which  was  dedicated 
in  honour  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  is  still  in  existence  (as  an  Almahonse), 
and  stands  in  North  Street,  to  the  west  of  the  Union  Workhouse.  It  is  a 
poor  low  building,  consisting  of  twelve  old  cottages,  or  tenements,  of  stone, 
in  a  dilapidated  state,  for  as  many  poor  aged  and  infirm  persons,  or  familiea. 
There  is  a  small  piece  of  garden  ground  attached  to  each  cottage.  The 
Workhouse  yard  and  contiguous  gardens  are  part  of  the  premises  belongiDg 
to  the  Hospital ;  and  the  grounds  adjacent  were  formerly  the  burial  gronnd 
of  St  Thomas'  Church.  It  is  said  that  in  former  days  the  foundation  was 
on  a  Tery  liberal  scale ;  at  present  each  inmate  has,  beudes  a  cottage  rmt 
free,  only  about  twelve  shillings  a  year.  The  old  prayer-bell  still  remains, 
bnt  it  is  not  now  used  for  that  purpose.  This  Hoepital  was  fonneriy  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bailiff  and  Chamberlains,  but  since  the  passing  of  the 
Beform  Bill,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  certain  Trustees. 

The  Church  of  St.  Thomat  was  contiguous  to  the  Hospital.  Dr.  Travis, 
in  one  of  his  numerous  contributions  to  the  last  edition  of  Hindenrell's 
History  of  Scarborough,  says  of  it,  "  The  Church  was  a  fair  and  epacioos 
building,  near  the  site  of  the  present  Foor-honse ;  and  the  houses  adjacent, 
towards  Newborongh  Gate,  continue  to  be  charged  with  the  paymott  of  a 
small  Chnroh-rent,  fbr  encroaching  on  the  Churchyard.  At  tbe  time  of 
Leland's  Itinerary  (1538),  this  edifice  is  noticed  as  'a  great  Chapelle  by  mde 
of  the  Newborrow  Gate,'  and  appears  to  have  been  used  nntil  its  demolition, 
as  a  Chapel  of  Ease  to  the  parish  Church,  for  the  Corporation  records  shew 
that  four  churchwardens  were,  during  these  times,  annually  elected ;  end  the 
repairs  of  Bt.  Thomas'  Church,  in  1043,  were  eSeoted  by  an  assessment  on 
the  whole  parish.  During  the  siege  of  1616,  St  Thomas'  Chnroh  was  con- 
verted into  a  magazine,  by  Sir  John  Meldrum,  the  commander  of  the  Pai^ 
liamentary  forces,  and  was  much  injured  bj  the  firing  from  the  garrisim ; 
and  in  tiie  subsequent  nege  in  1S48,  it  is  stated  in  the  Church-brief,  that  it 
was  '  by  tiie  violance  of  the  ordnance  qoits  mined  and  battered  down.'  Such 
was  the  actual  state  of  its  dilapidation,  that  on  the  6th  February,  1649,  it 
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vas  ordered  hj  the  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses, '  that  upon  conaideration  that  part 
of  St  Thomas'  Church  is  already  fallen,  and  the  rest  read;  to  fall;  and  as 
much  of  the  timber  and  slates  are  stolen  airsy,  by  evil-disposed  persons ; 
for  prevention  therefore  of  any  further  embezzlement,  that  the  said  Cbnrch 
be  taken  down,  and  the  materials  thereof  be  sold  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
the  monies  arising  therefrom  be  employed  in  the  repair  of  St.  Mary's  Church.' " 
According  to  the  before-mentioned  view  or  plan  of  the  town,  the  Church  of 
St.  Thomas  consisted  of  a  nave,  with  south  aisle,  and  embattled  tower  of 
three  stages,  ornamented  with  a  short  spire. 

The  Hospitals  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Thomas,  were  both  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's Order  for  the  infirm.  There  were  several  of  these  Hospitals  in  England. 
Some  of  them  had  particular  mles  of  their  own,  besides  the  rules  of  St 
Augustine.  Their  usual  habit  was  a  gown,  with  a  scapulaiy  under  it,  and  a 
cloak  of  a  blown  cobur,  upon  which  was  fixed  a  brass  cross. 

Ehiohts  HosPiTALEBB,  OR  Eniohtb  of  St.  Johh  oe  3EKtiauxM. — The 
Knights  Hospitalers  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  the  Knights  Templars,  when 
the  latter  Order  was  suppressed  by  Pope  Clement  V.,  in  aj>.  1312.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Staiuton  Dale,  in  the  parish  of  Scalby,  there  is  considerable 
propeitf ,  which  formerly  belongod  to  the  Hospitalers,  and  they  had,  likewise, 
some  property  in  Scarborough.  The  Independent  Chapel  in  St.  Sepulchre 
Street,  la  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  part  of  their  possessions,  if  not  of 
their  residence.  Gent,  in  his  History  of  Hull  and  Scarborough,  1736,  says, 
that  there  was  an  institution  in  Scarborough,  called  "  The  Chapel,  or  House 
of  St.  John,"  and  that  its  site  was  near  Nowborough  Gate,  and  not  far  distant 
from  St  Thomas'  Chapel,  near  the  Hospital  of  that  name. 

The  ancient  Church  of  St.  Mary — the  present  parish  Church — will  be 
noticed  farther  on  in  this  volume. 

TOPOGHAPHY.— Scarborough  is  a  Borough,  Liberty  Port,  and  a  lai^e 
and  well-built  Market  Town,  locally  situatt^l  in  Pickering  Lythe,  about  40 
mUesK.E.  from  York;  43  miles  N.  from  Hull;  31  miles  N.  from  Driffield;  18 
miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Bridlington;  21  miles,  S.S.E.  of  Whitby;  and 
21T  miles  N.  from  London ;  being  in  54  deg.  16  min.  north  latitude,  and  in 
32  min.  west  longitude,  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwick. 

The  Tovm  of  Scarborough  is  delightfully  and  romantically  situated  in  the 
recess  of  a  vast  and  irregular  bay  of  the  North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean,  about 
half-way  between  the  promontory  of  Whitby  and  Flamborough  Head ;  which 
two  points,  though  forty  miles  apart,  may  be  said  to  be  the  extremities  of  the 
bay.  The  interval  is  marked  by  an  undulating  line  of  oliffs,  frequently  in- 
dented inward ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  most  retired  of  them,  nearly  in  the 
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midst  of  the  huge  sweep,  stands  this  celebnted  nateriug  place ;  the  street^ 
muisioDS,  and  noble  teiroc^B  of  which,  rise  in  successive  tiers  from  the  sboic, 
somewhat  in  the  foim  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  beach  of  firm  and  amooth 
sand  slopes  gradoallf  towards  the  sea.  The  masmve  ruins  of  the  ventaMe 
and  once  impregnable  Castle,  dtoated  on  a  peninanUr  height,  near  the 
town  (as  ahead;  described),  is  a  prominent  object,  and  the  elegant  rajagea  of 
handsome  buildings  along  the  clifb,  giTe  the  place  a  truly  delightful  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  Hinderwell,  in  describing  the  general  aspect  of  the  jdac^ 
ea^B,  "  To  the  east  stand  the  rains  of  the  ancient  Castle,  whose  vea^vhle 
walls  adorn  the  summit  of  a  lofly  promontory.  To  the  soath  is  a  Tast  ex- 
panse of  ocean,  a  scene  of  the  highest  magnificence,  where  fleets  of  ships  are 
frequently  pasung.  The  recess  of  the  tide  leaTos  a  spacioos  area  opon  the 
sands,  equally  convenient  for  exercise  and  sea-bathing.  The  refreshing  gales 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  shades  of  the  neighbonrii^  hills,  give  an  agreeaUe 
temperature  to  the  ur,  during  the  sultry  heats  of  summer,  and  produce  a 
grateful  serenity. 

The  town  is  well-built ;  the  principal  streets  in  the  upper,  or  more  modem 
portion  of  it,  ore  spacious  and  wc^  paved,  with  excellent  flagged  (botwajs  on 
each  aide ;  and  the  houses  have,  in  general,  a  handsome  appearance.  The 
new  buildings  on  the  North  and  South  Clifls,  stand  almost  oniivalled.  In 
respect  of  situation,  having  in  front  beautiful  terraces,  elevated  (on  the  South 
Cliff  especially)  nearly  a  hundred  foet  above  the  level  of  the  sanda,  and  com- 
manding a  variety  of  delightful  prospects.  As  lodging  houses,  these  buildings 
are  equally  elegant,  commodious,  pleasant,  and  healthy;  and  in  di&rent 
parts  of  the  town  there  are  many  other  excellent  lodging  houses,  where 
viutoTS  may  be  accommodated  in  a  genteel  and  agreeable  manner.  The  viciaily 
of  the  town  is  richly  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  exhibiting  a  great  Tarie^ 
of  romantic  scenery.  The  author  of  the  Pictorial  Souvenir  of  Scarbonogfa, 
in  welcoming  the  visitor  to  this  "  loved  resort,"  exultingly  says,  "  Dear  old 
Scarborough,  how  many  toil-worn  hearts  have  exulted  on  their  approach  to 
thy  peaceful  shores !  How  ever-dearly  cherished  is  the  halcyon  repose  the 
mind  enjoys  amidst  thy  tranquiheing  scenes  I  How  have  thy  numberless 
beauties  of  rock  and  river,  glen  and  mountain,  heath  and  orchard,  aided  to 
fill  the  lone  heart  with  joy  and  with  hope  for  the  future,  and  the  sunken 
frame  with  vigour  and  new  strength,  to  hold  forward  yet  awhile  on  the  rude 
and  broken  path  of  the  busy  world  irithout!  And  the  great  Ocean  that 
gentiy  kisses  thy  feet,  and  daily  does  proud  homage  to  thy  charms, — shall 
we  not,  ■  sulgect '  though  it  be,  its  praise  acknowledge  ?  The  sound  of  its 
mormuiii^  wares,  now  breaking  upon  the  ear  in  eofteet  cadence,  or,  anon. 
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the  thander  of  its  mighty  billows  as  they  roll,  in  sublime  chorus,  majesticall; 
to  the  atr&oi ; — the  boundless  expanse  of  its  horizoD-bonnd  surface,  telling 
of  lands,  to  which  it  ia  the  great  highway,  far,  tax,  beyond,  luxuriating  in  the 
sunny  smile  of  cloudless  day,  or,  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  northern  night,— 
the  contents  of  its  unfathomable  depths,  and  the  riches  of  its  '  treasure  cares 
and  cells ;' — the  life  it  holds ; — the  very  life  indeed,  it  seems  to  be — all  afford 
abundant  scope  for  most  pleasing  contemplation,  and  constitute  the  sea— 
great  emblem  of  the  Infinite — the  centre  and  crowning  point  of  aU  the 
adornments  and  attractions  with  which  nature  has  bo  lavishly  endowed  this 
fair  vicinity." 

The  approaches  to  sea-ports  from  the  land  are  seldom  particularly  beauti- 
ful, but  the  entrance  to  Scarborough  by  the  Malton  load  is  exceedingly 
ptctaresque  and  beautiful.  The  elegant  writer,  from  whose  Souvenir  we 
have  just  quoted,  describing  the  prospect  from  an  eminence  on  that  read, 
called  Stepney  Hill,  a  spot  from  which  the  beauties  of  the  scene  may  be  en- 
joyed to  the  greatest  odvantE^e,  says, — "  On  eveiy  hand  some  striking  feature 
appears.  To  the  south,  the  boldly-rising  Weapon  Ness  forms  a  prominent 
object ;  to  the  north,  the  bleak  moorlands  present  themselves  to  view ;  to  the 
east,  the  Town  of  Scarborough  extends  itself,  the  noble  ruins  of  its  once 
stately  Castle  courting  the  gaze  of  the  stranger,  and  teUing  their  silent  but 
truthful  tale  of  ages  long  past ;  and  beyond  lies  the  magnificent  ocean,  spread 
out  as  a  mirror  reflecting  the  blue  sky,  with  which  it  becomes  wedded  in  the 
distance.  All  around,  hills  and  dales,  barren  heaths,  and  waving  cornfields, 
fill  up  the  charming  picture." 

Dr.  John  Kelk,  in  a  little  book  on  the  Scarborough  Spa,  in  referring  to 
the  views  from  the  same  hill  says,  "  Nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  to  the 
man  of  taste,  nothing  more  cheering  to  the  broken-down  spirits  of  the  invalid, 
than  this  unique  picture,  which  is,  as  it  were,  spread  out  before  him  at'  his 
very  feet.  The  freshes  of  the  air,"  he  continues,  "  so  different  to  what  is 
breathed  in  the  interior  of  England,  and  so  little  like  what  is  inhaled  by  the 
inhabitants  of  sooty  and  smoky  towns,  tainted  with  a  thousand  impurities, 
seems  already  to  invigorate  the  body  before  it  has  arrived  at  this  gem  of 
watering  places."  John  Phillips,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  his  Railway  Exevrsiont, 
greatly  lauds  this  region  of  rock  and  wave,  of  beauty  and  romance — Scar- 
borough. "Perhaps  the  whole  British  coast,"  he  writes,  "ofiers  nothing 
nobler  or  more  suggestivB  of  high  thoughts,  than  the  walk  from  the  pier  as- 
cending towards  the  Castle,  the  passage  of  the  gateway,  the  crossing  of  the 
drawbridge,  the  climbing  of  the  covered  way,  and  the  wandering  on  the 
Castle  HilL    From  this  elevated  point  the  land  and  sea  spread  out  in  an 
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immense  circle ;  the  light  glaucea  on  a  multitude  of  passing  and  rotuTning 
vessels ;  the  clif&  in  eveiy  variety  of  form,  and  of  all  tints,  from  the  white 
steeps  of  Flambro'  to  tho  dark  rocks  of  the  peak ;  sands  of  the  brightest 
tint,  bounded  b;  waves  of  the  largest  curvature,  solitary  in  tho  north  imj, 
covered  with  gaj  crowds  on  the  south)  while  inland.  Weapon  Neas  and 
Silpfaoe  Moor  brings  to  recollection  the  semi-barbarons  days  of  Britain ;  snd 
close  at  band  the  half  ruined  Church  pleads  against  the  later  Civil  War." 
And  again,  he  observes,  "The  stranger  who  is  oltared  by  the  uncommon 
attractions  of  Scarborough  to  linger  here  for  awhile,  will  find  the  sea  rich  to 
shells,  corals,  and  fishes,  and  many  other  forms  of  marine  life;  the  clifia 
productive  of  beautiful  fossil  plants  and  shells;  and  the  tumuh  on  the  clifib 
and  in  the  interior  fuU  of  informadon  regarding  the  modes  of  life  and  burial 
of  our  rude  ancestors." 

Dr.  Granville,  in  his  well-known  work  on  English  Spas,  is  lavish  in  his 
praises  of  the  beauties  of  the  vicinity  of  Scarborough.  The  ba;  he  appro- 
priately compares  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  expresses  in  glowing  terms  the 
pleasurable  surprise  with  which  he  first  looked  upon  the  diversified  sceneiy 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Indeed  it  was  this  learned  physician  that  accorded 
to  Scarborough  the  high  tide  of  the  "  Queen  of  English  Watering  Places." 

Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  Scarborough  has  been  doubled  in  ex- 
tent, and  more  than  doubled  in  its  power  of  yielding  comfort  and  pleasare. 
The  access  to  the  sands  has  been  rendered  more  easy  to  invalids;  the  Sp« 
furnished  with  suitable  buildings,  and  made  easy  of  approach  at  all  times ; 
magnificent  hotels  and  lodging  houses  crown  the  north  and  south  clifEs,  and 
-there  is  every  convenience  for  private  as  well  as  open  sea  bathing. 

The  Spa. — Scarborough  hod  already  stood  high  as  a  place  of  fashionable 
resort  during  the  season  for  sea  bathing,  but  the  discovery  of  the  mineral 
waters  speedily  raised  it  higher  in  repute,  and  inevitably  elevated  it  to  the 
first  rank  amongst  the  watering  places  of  the  Kingdom — and  at  this  day  it 
presents  the  two  great  attractions  to  the  invalid  of  medicinal  waters  and  Bea 
bathing.  "  The  discovery  of  our  Spa,"  cnrtly  remarks  the  editor  of  the  Guide 
to  Scarborough,  "  is  not  marked  by  any  of  those  marvellcuB  occurrences,  to 
which  some  of  our  neighbours  are  fond  of  alluding,  when  tracing  the  origin 
and  history  of  their  mineral  waters.  We  are  not  indebted  to  the  instinct  <d 
the  swine  or  the  stag,  nor  the  fluttering  of  a  pigeon  or  lapwing,  as  at  Bath, 
Barn^te,  or  Cheltenham,  for  the  detection  of  the  medicinal  properties  of 
our  waters,  but  simply  to  the  observations  of  an  intelligent  female."  Ao- 
cording  to  Dr.  Wittie's  account  of  this  discovery,  published  in  1660,  and 
copied  by  Hinderwell,  Mrs.  Farrer,  the  wife  of  a  respectable  merchant,  who 
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lived  at  Scarborough  about  the  year  1030,  nhile  occasionallj  valking  along 
the  shore,  obserred  the  Btonea  over  vrhich  the  vrater  passed,  to  have  received 
a  rnsset  colour,  and  finding  it  to  have  an  acid  taste,  different  from  the  com- 
mon springs,  and  to  receive  a  purple  tincture  from  galls,  thought  it  probablf 
might  have  a  medicinal  propertj;  and  having  therefore  made  an  esperimeot 
herself,  and  persuaded  others  to  make  the  same,  it  was  found  to  be  efficacious 
in  some  complaints,  and  became  the  usaal  physic  of  the  inhabitants.  It  vas 
afterwards  in  great  repute,  and  was  so  verj  generally  recommended,  that 
several  persans  came  from  great  distances  to  drink  it,  preferring  it  before  all 
others,  even  the  Italian,  French,  and  German  Spaa. 

An  old  writer  quoted  by  Dr.  Eelk,  in  a  description  of  Scarboroi^h,  pub- 
lished also  in  1660,  after  describing  the  town  and  Castle,  proceeds  to  say, 
"  That  which  adds  further  to  the  fame  of  the  place  is  the  Spa's  well,  which  is 
a  quick  spring  about  a  quarter  of  a  niile  south  from  the  town,  at  the  foot  of 
an  esceeding  high  cUET,  arising  upright  out  of  the  earth.  Wee  a  boiling  pot, 
near  the  level  of  the  spring  tides,  with  which  it  is  overflown." 

The  first  ctstem  for  collecting  the  waters  was  built  in  16S8,  and  had  in 
front  of  it  a  staith  or  wharf,  composed  of  a  large  body  of  stone  bound  by 
timber,  aa  a  fence  against  the  sea.  The  wells  thus  secured  had  a  house 
attached  to  them.  In  the  month  of  December,  1737,  the  house  and  cistern 
were  destroyed  by,  what  was  considered  by  some,  a  slight  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake. A  great  mass  of  the  cliff  behind  the  house,  containiDg  near  an  acre 
of  pasture  laud  sunk  perpendicularly,  and  forced  up  the  sand  and  spongy 
soil  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  yards,  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  above  its 
former  level.  The  ground  thus  raised  was  twenty  six  yards  in  breadth ;  and 
the  staith,  notwithstanding  its  immense  weight — supposed  to  be  about  3463 
tons — rose  entire,  twelve  feet  higher  than  its  former  position,  and  was  forced 
out  forward  to  the  sea  about  twenty  yards.  This  convulsion  for  some  time 
so  bnried  the  springs  that  doubts  were  entertained  of  their  recovery ;  but 
after  a  diligent  search  they  were  found,  and  the  staith  being  repaired  the 
apa  continued  to  maintain  its  merited  reputation.*     The  building  which  was 

■  An  original  oharactar  called  Dieky  Dickinton  snperio  tended  the  ■prings,  end  was 
styled  the  Qovemor  of  tft«  Sfo.  He  lest  all  hia  household  goods,  and  a  well  atooked 
cellar  ot  wine  and  ale,  b;  the  eabwtcophe,  and  as  he  died  on  the  eth  of  Febraaiy  fol- 
lowing, it  is  said  his  death  was  baslened  b;  the  tmtoward  eveot.  In  a  periodical  mjg. 
cellany  pablisbed  in  IT33,  this  Dicky  DickinHOQ  is  thns  described; — "He  is  one  of  the 
most  defanned  pieces  of  mortalitj,  and  of  the  moat  unconlh  manner  of  speech ;  however 
with  fsop's  deformit;  he  has  aome  of  hia  wit.  He  rents  the  well,  of  the  Corporatjoa, 
at  a  small  nut,  and  has  bnilt  two  honses  fbr  the  convenience  of  the  eompui;,  one  for 
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dien  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  spriags,  was  demolished  b;  the  violence 
of  a  Btorm  or  gale,  which  occurred  in  February,  183G,  wheo  the  sea  rose 
higher  than  had  probably  been  known  for  half  a  century.  Before  its  powei 
the  whole  of  the  Btaith  fell,  and  the  eleTation  apoii  which  the  old  Spa  house 
Btood  was  in  a  great  measure  removed,  and  rendered  totally  unfit  for  use. 
Measures  were  soon  taken  by  the  Cliff  Bridge  Company,  to  secure  plaoe  and 
funds  for  reHJonBtructing  the  edifice  ia  a  manner  correapondiog  with  the 
improved  and  growing  importance  of  the  town.  An  immense  mass  of  cliff 
was  excavated ;  the  boundaries  of  the  staith  and  promenade  were  coneiderablj 
extended  beyond  their  former  limits ;  several  beautiful  and  retired  walks  were 
cut  in  the  face  of  the  ells',  and  trees  planted  in  the  most  favourable  situations. 

The  grounds  and  walks  dow  about  the  Spa  form  one  of  the  most  delightful 
places  of  fashionable  resort  in  the  north  of  England. 

The  erection  of  the  present  8pa  Sahon  was  commenced  in  the  year  1837, 
from  plans  furnished  by  Wyatt  The  building,  which  is  of  cut  stone,  is  in 
the  castellated  style,  and  is  much  admired  for  ite  chaste  and  elegant  ap- 
pearance. The  completion  of  the  original  design,  which  only  comprised  the 
front  saloon  of  the  present  structure,  was  celebrated  by  a  public  breakfast  on 
Friday,  the  16th  of  August,  1839,  and  was  attended  by  most  of  the  principal 
visitors  then  in  the  tewn,  and  by  many  of  the  chief  inhabitants.  Id  a  few 
years  it  was  found  necessary  to  remodel  and  enlarge  the  edifice,  and  in  1847, 
another  lai^e  and  beautiful  hall  was  added  to  it  But  even  this  enlarge- 
ment does  not  now  afford  sufficient  accommodaUon  to  the  numbers  that  resort 

tbe  use  of  the  eentlameD  and  the  other  Tor  the  lediea.*'  The  roUoiritig  hnmorous  lm«6 
were  written  aadar  hia  picture,  engraTed  hj  Mr.  Vertno : — 

"  Bebold,  the  OweraiT  qf  Scarbitroiigh  Spain, 

The  etrangest  Phii  Had  Fum  you  ever  aen ; 

Y«t  when  ynn  view  the  btattia  of  bin  Duod, 

In  him  t,  seeond  ^itnp  jon  nuiy  find. 

Samot  DneaTied  IjoaatA  her  jEaop  gone. 

And  FroKce  ma;  glorj  in  her  Ute  Scamn, 

WhUe  Enfland  haa  >  livii^  Dicxiksoh." 
WitUam  Temptrlon,  who  sacceeded  Dick;  DickinBon  as  "  Gorentor  of  ScBTboroogh 
Spav,"  (lied  in  1TS6,  and  that  solemn  event  ia  recordod  on  &  copper  plate,  attached  to  a 
flat  grave  Etone,  oppoidts  the  Boath  porch  of  the  Chnrchof  SLMu;.  WiUiam  AUantim, 
the  next "  Qovemor,'*  was  rcmarkahle  for  longevi^,  having  attained  to  the  age  of  103 
jeers,  in  the  possession  of  all  his  Acuities.  His  attainment  to  extreme  old  age,  without 
its  usual  atteodant  inflnnilies,  was  the  more  aingular,  as  he  was  tax  from  haTiog  lived 
temperalel;.  He  died  in  ITTS.  Whenever  he  was  questioned  respecUsg  his  regimen, 
he  nsuall;  replied  that  he  hod  "alwi^  lived  well,  and  the  spaw-water  was  hia  sove- 
reign renied;,'' 
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to  thia  "iamona  fountain  of  bealth,"  and  it  is  now  intended  either  to  enlai^e 
or  remodel  the  structure  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale.  The  promenade, 
tM),  is  about  to  be  still  further  extended,  and  man;  improTements  mode  in 
the  walks,  terraces,  and  ornamented  works  in  the  grounds  of  the  beautiful 
cliC*  The  Spa  Saloon,  and  its  terraces  and  pleasure  grounds  are  daily  fre- 
quented in  the  season,  bj  thousands  of  delighted  pleasure  seekers.  A  talented 
band  of  music  is  provided  during  the  summer  months,  whose  performances 
during  the  daj  and  in  the  erening  adds  greatl;  to  the  attractions  of  the  place. 
Concerts  are  geoerall;  given  in  the  saloon  on  two  evenings  in  each  week. 

The  principal  approach  from  the  town  to  the  Spa  Saloon  is  across  a  hand- 
some cast  iron  bridge  of  four  arches,  on  pyramidal  stone  piers,  called  the 
Cliff  Bridge.  The  erection  of  this  elegant  structure  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  town.  It  was  projected  by  the  late  K.  Cattle, 
Esq.,  of  York;  the  foundation  stone  was  iwd  on  the  39th  of  November, 
1826,  by  E.  H.  Hebden,  Esq..  then  the  senior  Bailiff  of  this  Borough ;  and 
it  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  19th  of  July,  I8S7,  the  anniversary  of 
the  Coronation  of  the  then  reigning  Monarch,  Geoi^e  IV.  This  bridge  spans 
the  valley  between  St  Nicholas'  CUff  and  South  Cliff—its  length  is  414  feet ; 
breadth,  13^  feet ;  and  height,  above  high  water  mark,  75  feet.  Its  original 
cost  amounted  to  about  £9000.,  which  was  nused  in  shares.  The  Bridge, 
the  Spa,  and  the  surrounding  grounds  belong  to  a  Company  of  shareholders, 
called  the  Cliff  Bridge  Company.^ 

•  Since  the  above  observatioDa  were  penneil,  Ihe  BbareholderB  in  tbe  Cliff  Bridgs 
Companj  bave  held  a  general  meeting,  at  vhioh  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  tbe 
proposed  alterstiaDB  end  exlensionB  of  tbe  Spa,  iras  read,  and  plana  prepared  bj  Sir 
Joseph  PBxtoD.  abewing  the  prpjeetad  improvements,  were  received.  A  rough  eatimate 
of  the  ooBt  of  carrjing  oat  Sir  Joseph's  designs,  was  laid  before  the  meeting.  This  con. 
dsted  of  the  folloving  iCema : — For  tbe  proposed  new  music  hall,  oi  principal  building, 
£4,000.;  colonade,  i!l,250,;  vealibule,  J4T2.;  alterations  to  the  present  buildings,  £3IH).; 
addition  to  the  north  wall  of  the  Spa,  £1,SS0.;  improvements  and  eitensioua  in  the 
pleasure  grounds,  including  a  proposed  new  road  north  of  the  Spa,  i6S0. ;  total,  iE8,807. 
To  this  the  Committee  add  the  eatimate  cost  of  lengthening  the  sea-irall  promenade 
gouthvard,  ^3,500.;  and  for  contingent  expenses,  ill, 103.;  making  a  grand  total  of 
jC13,000.,  a  sum  the  antlaj  of  vhicb  tbe  Committee  think  the  interests  of  Uie  sbare- 
bolders  and  the  requirements  of  the  y earlf  increasing  nomber  of  visitora  more  than 
qualiAea.  A  statement  of  the  average  expenditure  and  receipts  of  tbe  Company,  during 
the  last  four  years,  sboirs  that  tbe  undertaking,  wben  completed  according  to  tbe  plans 
now  received,  wiU  be  capable  of  yielding  interest  at  tbe  rate  of  51  per  cent.  In  order 
to  raise  tbe  required  capital,  new  abarea  at  tbe  rate  of  X3.  are  to  be  issued. 

t  Tbe  daily  charge  for  crDasing  thia  bridge,  or  for  entering  tbe  Spa  saloon  or  its 
gconnda,  by  any  of  tbe  Ave  entiwice  gates  to  them,  is  sixpence  bum  the  lat  of  Jons  to 
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The  spa  consists  of  two  mioeral  springB,  and  the^  are  both  saline  chaly- 
beatee ;  one,  called  the  North  Well,  is  the  etrongeat  chalybeate ;  and  the 
other,  the  South  Wall,  holds  in  eolation  the  greateet  portion  of  aperient  salts. 
The  water  in  both  wells  has  freqnently  been  analfBed,  and  with  difiennt 
results,  BS  chemical  science  has  advanced.*  On  the  South  diff,  abore  the 
Spa,  and  connected  with  it  and  the  Cliff  Bridge,  is  a  magnificent  assemblage 
of  honses, — with  a  monitn  hotel  {Ae  Crown)  in  the  centre — called  the  EppU- 
nadt,  which  is  one  of  the  most  attractiro  parts  of  the  town.  The  promenade 
nns  the  whole  length  of  the  front  of  the  buildings,  and  commands  moet 
deUghtful  and  rarisd  prospects,  including  the  sands,  the  spa,  the  town,  the 
Castle,  and  the  sea. 

No  port  of  the  British  coast  can  offer  a  situation  more  delightful  or  con- 
Tenient  for  the  parpose  of  sea  bathing,  than  Scarborough.    The  baj  is  q»- 

the  1st  of  October  (the  bathing  EOiaon),  uid  foiirpenae  during  the  other  months  oT  tlu 
jear.  Tbe  receipts  of  the  Cliff  Bridge  Compuif ,  for  tolls  and  Hiibseriptions  daiing  tki 
■eMon  of  1690,  smountad  to  vitMu  a  !bw  pounds  of  ^,000. — not  including  the  paf- 
nenta  for  coaoerta. 

•  The  most  recent  uialj^  of  the  weterg  of  these  springs  are  those  nude  bj-  Biefaarl 
PhilUpa,  Esq.,  FJl-S.,  one  of  ths  mo«t  practical  chemists  of  the  daj,  in  the  year  1840; 
irho  found  one  g&Uon  of  the  water  of  the  North  and  Soath  Wells,  respectiTelj'  to 
contain: — 

KOBTH  WSLI_ 

Azotio  Om e.3  entiia  inohas. 

Chloride  of  Sodium  (eommon  salt) 3S.U  graioi. 

CiTStallized  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  143.08      „ 

CiTStalliEed  Sulphate  of  Lime ICU.OO      » 

Bicarbonate  of  Lime   48.20      „ 

Bicarbonate  of  Protoxide  of  Iron 1.84      „ 

Total  oontaalB 823.43      „ 

Spedflogrsri^ofthoiTBtet    1,003& 

AzotiaOaa TJ)  aobio  inohea. 

Chloride  of  Sodium  (cotnnon  salt) 38.69  gtaina. 

Crystallized  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  239.33      „ 

Crrstallizad  Sulphate  of  Lime  110.78      „ 

Bicarbonate  of  Lime  47.80      „ 

Biearbonateof  Protoxide  of  Iron \M      „ 

Totd  cootenU 41S.36      „ 

Spedilo  grari^  of  the  water    J.0046  ' 

Tempoiattua  of  both  4&*,  with  littla  fl 
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ciouB  and  open  apoo  the  sea,  tb«  naves,  ia  geDeral,  ae  traneparent  as  those 
in  mid-oceBD ;  the  sand  clean,  smooth,  and  even,  and  the  beaatiful  and  gently 
sloping  form  of  the  beach  towards  the  sea  is  excellentlj  adapted  for  that 
purpose.  The  brine,  too,  is  undiluted  by  the  discbarge  of  any  considerable 
riTer,  and  the  beach  is  not  bo  extensive  aa  to  become  uncomfortably  hot,  even 
by  the  power  of  a  summer's  sun.  Sathing  can  be  performed  at  all  times  of 
dde,  and  in  almost  all  kinds  of  weather,  with  security  and  ease.  Dr.  Russel, 
in  bis  letter  to  Dr.  Frewin,  on  Sea  Water,  so  well  ponrtrays  Scarborough 
and  its  environs,  that  one  might  be  led  to  suppose  it  was  drawn  open  the 
spot.  "  The  situation  of  a  place  for  sea  bathing,"  be  says,  "  should  be  clean 
and  neat ;  at  some  distance  from  the  opening  of  a  river,  that  the  water  might 
be  as  highly  loaded  with  sea-salt,  and  the  other  articles  of  the  ocean  as  pos- 
Biblo,  and  not  weakened  by  the  mixing  of  fresh  water  with  its  waves.  Id 
the  next  place  one  would  choose  the  shore  to  be  sandy  and  flat,  for  the  con- 
venience of  going  into  the  sea  in  a  bathing-chariot.  And  lastly,  that  the 
sea-shore  should  be  bounded  by  lively  clifis  and  downs,  to  add  to  the  cheer- 
fulness of  the  place,  and  give  the  person  who  has  bathed,  an  opportunity  of 
mounting  on  horseback  dry  and  clean,  and  pursuing  such  exercises  as  may 
be  advised  by  bis  physician,  after  he  comes  out  of  the  bath."  The  sea  at 
Scarborough  is  many  degrees  cooler  in  the  month  of  Angost,  than  at  Brighton, 
and  possibly  than  at  any  place  southward  of  the  Thames.  On  the  whole, 
Scarborough  is  of  more  consequence  as  a  "watering  place"  than  as  a  sea- 
port, or  a  place  of  trade. 

Port,  Piebs,  and  Habboob. — ^At  the  eastern  ends  of  the  sands  are  the 
Pien  and  Ha^hour.  Various  grants,  some  of  them  of  on  early  date,  have 
been  made  by  Qovemment  fbr  the  support  of  this  harbour.  Henry  HZ.,  in 
the  S6th  year  of  his  reign  (1362),  by  a  patent-roll,  dated  the  80th  of  July, 
granted  to  tbe  "  Batlifis  and  Burgesses,  and  other  good  men  of  Scardeburgh," 
certain  duties  to  be  taken  "from  the  day  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Mary  to  the  end  of  five  years  next  following,"  in  order  to  enaUe  them  "to 
make  a  certain  new  port  with  timber  and  stone  towards  the  sea,  whereby  all 
ships  arriving  there  may  enter  and  sail  out  without  danger,  as  well  at  tbe 
beginning,  as  at  high  water."  This  bos  been  followed  by  renewed  and  ex- 
tended grants  in  different  reigns.  In  the  87th  of  Eeniy  VJll.  (1546),  an 
Act  of  Pailiament  was  passed  imposing  a  duty  on  vessels,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
repairing  tbe  quay  or  pier  of  this  haven.  The  preamble  of  this  Act  stated, 
"  that  of  old  antiquity  this  port  or  haven  had  afforded  refuge  and  safe  harbour 
at  all  tides,  and  at  every  full  sea  to  ships,  boats,  and  vessels  in  any  adversity, 
tempest,  or  peril  on  the  north  coast,  and  that  they  bad  been  accustomed  to 
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resort  thither,  for  their  safegnard  and  assnrance,  aa  veil  of  men's  lives,  as  of 
Tosael,  goods,  and  mercbondize ;  b^  means  of  wbicb  great  resort  the  town 
waa  well  inbabited,  and  the  inbabitants  well  occupied  with  sandry  accufa.- 
tioDB."  In  the  jear  1835  (6th  of  EliEabetb),  the  pier  boing  ruinous  and 
decayed,  the  Queen  granted  five  hundred  pounds  in  money,  a  hundred  tons 
of  timber,  and  six  tons  of  iron,  in  aid  of  rebuildiug  it,  on  condition  that  it 
was  increased  in  height  from  sixteen  feet,  which  it  then  was,  to  twenty,  in 
breadth  at  the  base,  from  thirty  to  forty-five  feet,  and  at  the  top  from  nine  to 
twelve  feet.  In  1606,  the  Bailiff  and  Burgesses  presented  an  "hamtdft 
petition,"  to  King  James  I.,  setting  forth  that  Scarborough,  which  had  here- 
tofore "  ben  a  towne  of  great  traffique  by  sea,  as  well  in  trade  of  merchandize, 
as  for  fishing,"  was  then  "  vene  muche  decaied  and  greatly  depopulated :~ 
and  praying  that  bis  Mtyesty  would,  "In  tender  comyseration  of  their  dis- 
treese  and  povertie,"  grant  them  certain  aid  towards  the  maintenance  of  their 
piers.  The  prayer  of  this  and  several  other  petitions  of  a  similar  character 
from  other  places,  was  granted  in  1B14,  and  a  duty  of  foarpence  for  all  ships 
under  fifty  tons,  and  eightpence  for  all  others  above  fifty,  "  loading  at  tba 
northward,"  was  made  payable  to  the  Bailiffs  and  Bargesses. 

This  pier  originally  extended  from  the  shore  at  the  fuot  of  the  Castle  Cliff, 
to  the  Locker  House,  and  it  is  supposed  that  at  some  subseguent  period  i 
further  extension  was  made,  by  a  change  of  direction  from  the  Locker  House 
to  the  western  end  of  the  island  pier,  as  the  existence  of  such  a  junction  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the  foundation  stones.  It  was  constructed 
with  round  stones  looady  connected,  and  the  interior  part  filled  ap  irith 
smaller  stones  and  gravel,  and  was,  consequently,  e:qK>aed  to  frequent  dama- 
ges. According  to  the  above-mentioned  petition  to  James  L,  it  cost  the 
"poore  inhabitants  a  yearlie  charge  of  £100.  and  upwards  in  maynten- 
nan  it." 

The  confined  and  dangerous  stAte  of  the  old  harbour,  and  the  insufflciecicT 
of  the  ancient  pier,  being  represented  to  ParLoment,  an  Act  was  passed  in 
the  6th  of  Geoi^e  II.  (178S),  for  enlarging  the  pier  and  harbour,  the  cost 
being  estimated  at  £1S,000.  By  this  Act,  which  is  called  the  Nob  PUr  Act, 
certain  Harbour  Commissioners  were  appointed,  and  a  duty  of  a  half-pennj 
per  chaldron  was  imposed  upon  all  coals  laden  in  any  ship  or  vess^  from 
Newcastle,  or  porta  belonging  to  it;  together  with  sundry  other  duties  on 
imports,  exports,  and  shipping,  payable  in  Scarborough ;  and  under  its  pro- 
visions an  addition  was  made  to  the  whole  pier,  extending  from  near  the 
Looker  House  westward,  to  the  length  of  1,S00  feet  altogether;  the  breadth 
is  irregular,  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  feet ;  the  new  part  is  wider  than  the  oldi 
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and  sear  the  extremity  meBsuree  forty-tiro  feet.  The  whole  of  this  pier  is 
now  geaerally  called  the  Old  Pier,  though  some,  with  more  propriety,  coll 
the  additional  new  work,  from  the  name  of  the  engineer  who  finished  it, 
Vmctnt't  Pier.  The  point  of  junction  is  visible  nettr  the  Locker  House,  and 
the  new  work  may  eauly  be  distinguished  from  the  old,  by  the  different 
modes  of  building,  and  the  greater  r^ularity  of  the  stones.  In  1763,  the 
force  of  the  sea,  in  a  Tiolent  gale  of  wind,  made  a  breach  near  the  Locker 
House;  and  the  wares  passing  through,  many  ships  were  washed  out  of  the 
harbour,  and  driren  upon  the  rocks  to  the  southward  of  the  Spa.  On  the 
erening  of  New  Year's  Bay,  1T67,  another  storm  suddenly  arose,  by  which 
all  the  ships  were  broken  loose  from  their  winter  moorings,  and  a  new  vessd 
was  washed  off  the  stocks.  These  and  similar  occorrences  proved  thenecesa^ 
of  some  further  security,  so  the  Commissioners  judged  it  expedient  to  build 
a  new  pier,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Castle  Cliff,  and  sweeping  into 
the  sea  with  a  lai^e^rtion  of  a  circle — an  undertaking  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, it  being  neoessaiy  to  build  it  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  to  resist 
the  violence  of  the  waves  in  such  an  exposed  situation.  This  is  now  called 
the  Ntw,  or  Outer  Pier.  The  fonndatioD  is  sixty  feet  in  breadth,  and  at  the 
curvature,  where  there  is  the  greatest  force  of  the  sea  it  is  sixty-three  feet 
The  breadth  of  the  top  is  forty-two  feet,  and  the  elevation  of  the  pier  is  forty 
feet.  Its  extent  is  about  460  yards,  or  1380  feet.  The  ponderous  rocks  used 
in  the  building  of  this  pier  were  taken  froifl  a  qaany,  the  White  Nabb,  or 
Nob,  an  opposite  point  about  two  miles  distant,  and  conveyed  in  flat-bottomed 
vessels  called  floats.* 

In  the  Srd  of  George  IV.  (1833),  another  Act  was  obtained  by  the  Harbour 
Commissioners,  for  lov3ring  dues  on  the  shipping  for  building  the  Nme  Qtiat/, 
which  extends  from  the  north  pier  to  the  foot  of  West  Sandgate,  and  for 
making  other  improvements,  which  have  rendered  the  harbour  sufficiently 
commodious  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  port. 

Though  rather  confined  at  the  entrance,  and  likely  to  be  warped  up  with 
sand  in  calm  weather,^  the  Harbour  is  easy  of  access,  even  to  ships  of  large 


•  The  White  Nab  Quarry,  which  i 
bejond  the  Spa.    It  is  a  vast  bed  o1 
They  are  Beparated  without 
trable  to  the  tool  bj  their  extreme 
St  low  WBlcr;  and  as  the  tide  Bows,  th( 
take  them  in  by  means  of  cranes  fixed 


weigh  from  twenty  to  thirty  Ions. 
t  The  floating  aand  brought  in 


a  great  nataral  coriosity,  is  sitnated  about  b  mile 

flat  rocks  Ijiog  npon  the  shore  in  regalar  strata. 

LCh  difficulty,  are  of  a  cloae  texture,  and  almost  impene- 

eme  hardnesa.    Iron  chains  are  fixed  to  tbem  wbeD  diy 

luts,  when  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  water, 

board  for  the  purpose.    Some  of  these  stones 


J  the  tide,  gnduaUy  awumalateB,  there  being  n 
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burden,  in  spring  tides ;  and  it  is  safe  and  commodioDB  nitlun — indeed  it  is 
the  only  port  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tjne,  vhere  large  vessels  can 
find  refnge  in  violent  gales  from  the  east.  The  depth  of  nater  at  the 
extremity  of  the  pier  ia  about  twenty  feet,  and  at  neap  tides  aboat  ten  feet 
Foi^the  direction  of  ehips  intending  tO  enter  the  port,  a  dgnal  is  displajvd 
every  day,  on  the  top  of  the  lighthouse  at  the  end  of  Vincent's  pier,  where  a 
light  is  exhibited  as  a  guide  by  night,  ao  long  aa  the  vrater  continoeB  at  tbe 
depth  of  ten  feet  in  the  harbour.  The  enter  harbour,  or  the  large  space  ea- 
closed  between  the  outer  and  Vincent's  piers,  is  made  available  for  Tesselfl 
taking  refuge  here.  The  entrance  is  by  an  openisg  through  the  latter,  and 
room  is  provided  for  the  perfect  secnrity  of  at  least  one  hundred  vessels. 

The  Port  hae  not  increased  in  dipping  in  the  eame  propoTtion  as  soma 
other  sea-ports.  In  the  year  1638  the  ebips  belonging  to  it  consisted  of  only 
twenty  or  twenty-two  ships  of  lai^e  size,  and  some  "  small  barques,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  tons  burthen."  In  1730  the  ships  of  th;  greatest  bnrdea  did 
not  exceed  940  tons  admeasurement,  and  the  namber  of  that  deecription  waa 
under  twenty;  the  rest  were  about  seventy  vessels  of  from  60  to  150  tons; 
the  aggregate  tonnage  might  be  estimated  at  13,000  tons.  The  ships,  from 
this  latter  period,  gradually  increased  in  burden ;  but  the  whole  number  in 
1780  amounted  to  only  103.  In  the  year  1798  the  number  of  ships  was 
166,  measuring  35,600  tons.  In  1630,  Scarborough  is  ranked  in  a  Pariia- 
mentaij  return,  as  the  ten&  port  In  England  in  amount  of  tonnage,  the  nine 
ports  r^Btering  a  lai^er  tonnage  being  London,  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  Sun- 
derland, Whitehaven,  Hull,  Bristol,  Yarmouth,  and  Whitby.  The  number 
of  ships  registered  here  in  that  year  was  169,  and  measuring  38,070  tons, 
exclusive  of  vessels  belonging  to  residents  at  Scarborough,  but  registered 
elsewhere.  In  that  year  the  coastiDg  trade  inwards  was  373  vessels,  of 
19,847  tons;  and  outwards  80  vessels,  of  6,467  tons.  The  foreign  inwards 
nas  seven  vessels,  of  1,014  tons  \  outwards,  nil.  In  the  year  1856  the  coasting 
trade  inwards  was  373  vessels  (same  number  as  in  1830),  measuring  in  the 
ftggi^gate  14,479  tons;  and  outwards  39  of  3,435  tons.  The  number  of 
vessels  from  foreign  parts  that  arrived  here  in  the  same  year  was  thirteen,  of 

natural  Btream  to  scour  it  away ;  and  wera  it  not  for  the  great  aellon  of  the  iraves  in 
Btrong  galeB  of  wind  from  the  east,  and  during  tlie  itonaa  of  winter,  the  harbour  would 
iu  process  of  time  be  entirely  choked  up.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  progress  iS 
the  encroiwhing  sand  here,  when  it  is  made  known  that  what  ia  now  Quay  Street  wu 
originally  a  pail  of  the  old  harbour,  mooring-postB.  having  been  discovered  in  the  cellars 
of  Bome  of  the  houses  in  that  situatioD.  It  is  staled  that  in  ISll,  perwrna  were  living. 
Who  remembered  oatehing  Oah  with  angling  Unas,  from  the  ataith  on  the  Mods,  irtiarB 
^e  tea  nerar  tonehet  now  even  at  high  luring  tides. 
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1,3B4  tons  burden;  and  twenty-three  in  ballast;  outward  with  cargoes, 
three.  The  foreign  trade  is  chiefl;  in  Baltic  and  American  timber,  with 
wine,  hemp,  flax,  &c. ;  and  frnit  from  France.  The  present  number  of 
vessels  registered  here  is  199,  of  34,090  tons  burden.  The  gross  receipt  of 
Ciutonu  in  1685,  was  iEl,188. ;  in  1840,  £1,867.;  in  ISSC,  £3,385.;  and  in 
1656,  £4,632. 

The  port  had  the  privilege  of  bonding  granted  to  it  in  1841.  Its  limits 
extend  from  the  most  easterly  part  of  Flomborough  Head,  in  a  direction 
northward  to  Peasehold  Beck,  including  aU  the  sea  coast  to  fourteen  &thoms 
of  water  at  low  water  mark.* 

The  Fitherit*  are  pretty  extennve  and  profitable,  there  being  an  abundant 
variety  of  fish  on  the  coast.  The  principal  fish  taken  are  cod,  haddock,  ling, 
holibut,  torbot,  sole,  and  herrings.  There  are  several  establishments  for 
curing  the  fieh,  and  the  bloaters  cured  here  are  considered  quito  equal  in 
fiavour,  &c.,  to  the  noted  Tarmouth  bloaters.  The  scarr  or  rock,  irbich  the 
fishermen  call  the  Stream,  where  the  fish  abundantly  resort,  is  three  or  four 
miles  from  Scarboroagh.  The  rock  fish  are  firmer  than  those  canght  upon 
a  sandy  bottom.  There  are  neither  cockles  nor  oysters,  and  the  number  of 
lobsters  caught  is  not  very  considerable. 

lAJe  Boat,  de. — A  life  boat  is  stationed  on  tbe  beach,  for  the  preservation 
of  shipwrecked  mariners.  The  first  life  boat  belonging  to  this  port  was  con- 
etmcted  at  Scarborough  in  the  year  1800  or  1801,  from  Mr.  Oreathead's 
plan,  and  was  instrumental  in  saving  much  property  and  many  lives.  In 
1833  a  second  boat  was  built,  upon  an  improved  plan;  but  by  the  tremen- 
dous gale  which  visited  this  coast  in  February,  1886,  it  was  upset,  and  ten 
out  of  the  crew  of  fourteen  were  drowned.  Another  life  boat  was  built  in 
1863,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  James  Peake,  assistant  master-shipwright  in  the 
Government  dockyard  at  Woolwich.  This  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  the 
adJBcatlon  on  tbe  several  models  snbmitted  in  competdtioD  for  the  prize  of 
one  hundred  guineas,  offered  by  the  Dnke  of  Northumberland,  had  opportn- 
nities  of  carefully  examining  the  advantages  and  defects  of  each ;  the  result 
was  a  design  supposed  to  comprise  tbe  essential  qualities  in  tbe  best  form, 
and  from  this  design  the  new  life  boat  was  built  at  Scarborough.  She  is 
of  larch,  and  is  eopper-&Btened ;  and  her  dimensions  are — length  over  all, 

•  To  the  soatli  of  Sosrborongh,  sbont  three  milei  along  the  cowt,  ii  CanwUon  B^, 
thegreat  haunt  of  pebble  hunters.  When  tbe  tide  is  down,  and  the  weather  floe.nnm- 
ben  of  perBODB  of  svei;  grade  may  be  seen  exploring  the  sandi  for  Iheir  hidden  Irea- 
soreB.  The  principBl  pebbles  found  here  are  jaspers,  moss-agates,  and  oameltons;  the 
first-mentioned  are  abundant  on  the  shore. 
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25  feet;  extreme  breadth,  0  ft.  4  in.;  depth  amidahips,  3  ft.  1  in.;  depth 
at  enda,  6  feet  The  great  elevation  of  the  enda,  and  their  consistiiig  o( 
air  boxea,  give  the  boat,  in  a  large  degree,  the  propertf  of  adf-rightang. 
Ten  men,  viz : — eight  roirera  and  two  steeremeD,  foim  the  complemant  of 
her  crew. 

At  Scarborough  has  alao  been  establiahed,  under  the  supeiintendeoce  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  Captain  Manby's  mortor-piece  and  apparatua,  for  formiiig 
a  communication  from  the  shore,  with  Teasels  in  danger  of  shipwreck,  bj 
means  of  a  small  rope  appended  to  a  shot,  which  la  discharged  at  sach  an 
elevaUon  as  to  cross  the  vessel;  thus  enabling  the  crew  to  receire  such 
further  aid  as  maj  be  necessar;  for  their  safe  landing.  This  humane  prin- 
ciple has  likewise  been  carried  into  effect  bj  the  agency  of  rockets,  invented 
by  the  late  Mr.  A.  O.  Carte,  ordnance  store-keeper  at  EulL  The  preGision 
with  which  these  rockets  convey  the  com muDicadon-rope  over  the  distance  of 
three  or  four  hundred  yards,  to  the  exact  point  of  its  destination,  b  astonishing. 

FoF^LATioN,  &c. — The  parish  of  Scarborough  comprises  the  townships  oi 
Scarborough  and  Falsgrave.  The  area  of.  Scarborough  township,  accor^g 
to  the  Return  of  the  Census  in  1851,  is  1,666  acres  ;  and  that  of  Falagntve, 
1,030  acres.  In  1801,  the  population  of  Scarborough  town  wsa  6,403  ;  in 
18U,  6,n0  ;  in  1B31,  8,188  ;  in  1831,  8,360 ;  in  1841,  0,616  ;  and  on  the 
Slat  of  Harob,  1851,  13,087,  of  which  number  7,378  belonged  to  the  Xorth 
'  Ward,  and  4,809  to  the  South  Ward.  The  entire  population  of  the  Borongh, 
including  the  two  townships,  in  1861,  was  13,016  souls,  viz.,  5,743  males, 
and  7,178  females.  There  were  at  the  same  Idme  S,809  houses  in  Scw- 
borougb  township,  viz.,  3,664  inhabited,  303  uninhabited,  and  33  building. 
The  population  of  Falsgrave  township  was  757  souls,  viz.,  838  males,  and 
430  females.  The  number  of  houses  was  ISO.  The  rateable  value  of  Scar- 
borough township,  in  September,  1666,  was  £45,128. ;  and  the  rateable  value 
of  Falsgrave  was  £ifi19. 

Trade,  dc. — Besides  the  fisheries  above  noticed,  there  is  a  ship  building 
establishment  here,  and  two  yards  for  building  fishing  smacks,  luggers,  Ac 
In  1895,  six  ships  were  built  here,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  1,561 ;  in  1831, 
three,  tonnage  630 ;  in  1830,  two,  tonnage  407  ;  in  1850,  one,  tonnage  800  ; 
and  in  1852,  two  measuring  285  tons.  A  Floating  Dock  for  the  repair  <rf 
vessels,  was  formed  by  a  Company  of  shareholders,  in  1850.  A  steam  packet 
arrives  here  from  Middlesboroagh  every  Saturday,  and  returns  on  Monday, 
all  through  the  year;  and  during  the  summer  months  several  steamers 
ply  between  this  port  and  those  of  Bridlington,  Whitby,  Ac.  The  town  is 
Lghted  with  gas — the  Qos  Company  having  been  established  in  1836,  and 
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inoorponited  in  1861.  The  erection  of  the  works  of  the  Company,  irbich  an 
situated  in  Qaa;  Street,  cost  £7,000.,  raised  in  shares  of  ten  pooD^  each,* 
The  IValer  Work»  are  situated  near  Cajton,  about  two  miles  distant,  and  the 
fresh  water  is  conveyed  to  the  town  in  pipes. 

The  prosperity  of  Scarborough  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  patronage 
which  is  bestowed  upon  it  aa  a  watering  pkce.  The  authorities  of  the  town 
aware  of  this  fact,  constantly  adopt  every  means  to  maiatain  the  high  character 
it  has  acquired  as  a  place  of  fashionable  resort.  The  number  of  visitors  re- 
siding here  during  the  season  amounts  to  several  thousands;  and  the  yeariy 
increasing  size  of  the  town  is  an  index  to  its  continued  success.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  Railway  to  Scarborough  from  York  and  Hull,  has  done  much  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  place. 

Mahkbts  and  Faibs. — The  weekly  markets  are  held  on  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays — the  former  chiefly  for  com — and  there  is  a  third  weekly  market 
on  Tuesdays  during  the  summer  season.  Fain  for  cattle,  toys,  £c.,  take 
place  on  Holy  Thursday  and  Old  Martinmas  Day.  The  earliest  account  of 
a  market  at  Scarborough  b  in  the  year  1181,  where,  as  it  is  stated  in  an  old 
document  still  preserved,  that  King  Henry  II.,  "being  then  seized  of  a 
market  at  Scarborough,  gave  the  same  to  the  burgesses  there."  By  a  charter 
of  Henry  III.,  in  1253,  amongst  other  privileges,  "  the  bni^esses  and  their 
heirs  for  ever  "  were  authorised  to  have  one  fair  in  the  Borough  every  year, 
"  to  continue  from  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Mary  (August 
15th),  nntU  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  next  following."  This  fair  or  free  mart 
was  an  important  privilege,  and  attracted  a  great  concourse  of  strangers,  for 
whose  accommodation  booths  and  tents  were  erected  in  the  streets,  between 
Palace  Hill,  and  the  south-east  wall  of  the  town,  hence  called  Merchants' 
Bow.  Various  sorts  of  merchandise  and  foreign  wares  from  Flanders,  toi., 
were  brought  to  the  mart  in  great  quantities.  Minstrels,  jugglers,  and  all 
the  ancient  scenes  of  merriment  abounded.  The  annual  return  of  the  day 
was  celebrated  as  a  jubilee  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  fair  was  proclaimed 
with  much  ceremony,  the  town's  officers  being  mounted  on  horseback,  pre- 
ceded Jiy  a  band  of  music,  and  attended  by  crowds  of  people.  The  cavalcade 
paraded  the  streets,  halting  at  particular  stations  where  the  common  cryer, 
in  a  di^gerel  composition,  probably  coeval  with  the  mart  itself,  made  procla- 

•  the  SeaxhoTough  Guide  of  ITOd  eajs,  "In  SoM-borough  slreels  there  BrenolampBl 
tbe  ressoQ  oBsigned  is,  leet  they  should  be  broken  I  moreover,  that  two  iodiridudB  hung 
up  two  Iiuopa,  Bud  the;  both, '  got  broke.' '' 
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matJOD,  and  vdcomed  the  atnuagera  to  the  tonn.*  Tbe  da;  upon  which  this 
ceremony  took  place  (August  13th),  vras  corruptly  called  "  Jabler's  da.y,"  the 
inhabitants  being  aummoned  at  this  time  to  pay  their  gablage,  the  tax  imposed 
upon  the  houses  of  the  town  by  Henry  II.    (See  page  7S8.) 

Id  the  40th  of  Henry  IH.  (1366),  the  markets  of  Filey,  Sherbum,  and 
Brompton,  were  suppressed  at  the  suit  of  the  Bailifls  and  Borgessee  of 
Scarborough,  because  they  were  found  to  be  injurious  to  the  maricet  at 
Scarborough.  The  markets  of  Scarborough  and  Seamer  vere  tbe  source  td 
many  years'  litigation.  Tbe  latter  market  was  granted  by  Kchard  H.,  to 
Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  the  year  1389,  with  the  usoal  ezoeptim, 
"  if  it  should  not  be  found  it^joriouB  to  neighboaring  markets  and  ftdra ;"  and 
the  same  Monarch  having  in  the  year  following  confirmed  tbe  former  grant  to 
Scarborough,  the  market  at  Seamer  was  nerer  kept  from  that  time  till  tha 
year  1677  (19th  Elizabeth),  when  Sir  Henry  Gate,  Sot,  then  proprietor  of 
Seamer,  procured  an  exemplification  of  tbe  charter  of  Bichard  IL  The  Baili& 
and  Burgesses  then  commenced  a  suit  or  trial,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Boidi, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  said  market,  on  the  score  of  its  being  injuriona  to 
Scarborough ;  and  they  showed  that  the  nambers  of  the  various  trades'  com- 
panies of  the  town  bad  been  greatly  reduced,  and  tiiat  the  grass  grew  in  the 
Market  Place  of  Scarborough,  after  the  estatdishm^it  of  Seamer  market,  and 
that  the  shipping  and  bouses  were  gone  much  to  decay.  After,  as  ve  stated, 
sereral  years'  litigation,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  pounds,  jndg- 
ment  was  given  in  160S  (44tb  Elizabeth),  in  favour  of  Scarborough.  Not- 
withstanding this  decision,  a  new  grant  for  a  market  at  Seamer,  was  obtained 
by  Thomas  Mompesson,  Esq.,  then  proprietor  of  that  estate,  in  the  7th  of 
James  I.  (1610),  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  but  with  tbe  same  ezoep- 
tion  as  in  the-former  grants.  Tbe  market  at  Seamer  was  at  length  finally 
suppressed  by  a  charter  specially  granted  for  that  purpose  to  the  BailiA 
and  Burgesses  of  Scarborough  by  the  same  Monarch,  in  1613. 

*  This  mut  has  long  been  dieosed,  althon^  tha  sunn*]  custom  of  proelaimuig  it  in 
prooesaioD  was  «ontuia«d  nntdl  tlis  fear  ITB8,  in  terns  neari;  u  follow : 

Ton'TS  welcome  to  onr  tovu,— 
ToD'ra  Kelooma  here  to  R^ 
Until  SL  Uiohael'i  d^,— 
But  tolls  and  onatonu  paj, 
^nm  latter  Lunmu  imj. — 
— To  BorgeBBea  vt  uj — 
Pa;  joar  gablage,  praj." 
"  a«d  net  Iht  Sing,  md  the  WonliisflU  Mr.  Baglijf:' 
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TraditioD  says  that  the  first  market-place  in  Scarboroagh,  was  near  the 
coyered  rope-walk,  north  of  Toller  (}ate,  and  a  great  blue  stone,  which  until 
lately  formed  part  of  the  wall  of  the  fields  adjoining  the  Lancasteriaa  Schools, 
and  is  now  depouted  in  the  Musenm,  is  said  to  haye  been  the  place  where 
public  bargains  were  made  and  ratified.  Mr.  Hinderwell  sajs  that  this 
tradition  is  "  confirmed  hj  an  ancient  deed,  late  in  the  posaeseion  of  the 
executors  id  Mr.  John  Parkin,  which  elates  that  one  of  the  fields  now  ad- 
joining the  Rope-walk,  then  batted  upon  tiie  Market  Street,  in  the  north." 
It  is  probable  from  the  name  of  the  ac|ioining  street  (Toller  Gate),  that  muket 
tolls  were  formerly  paid  there.  The  markets  in  Scarborough  have  since  been 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  according  to  the  peculiar  changes  required 
by  the  times.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  both  the  markets  and  &ir3  were 
held  upon  the  Sandt.  There  are  still  the  remains  of  a  Teiy  ancient  Marlut 
CroH  (a  tall  stone  pillar  cnrioosly  carved),  preserved  at  the  end  of  Low  Con- 
duit Street ;  and  pubhc  proclamations  continue  to  be  read  there.  This  cross 
is  mentioned  frequently  in  the  Corporation  records,  as  the  Butter  Croti.  One 
of  the  adjoining  streets  is  yet  known  by  the  name  of  Saturday  Market. 
Until  of  late  the  markets  have  been  held  in  and  near  Newborough  Street, 
and  on  old  building,  called  the  Market  Cross,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
■  at  the  south  end  of  Cross  Street,  called  St  Helen's  Square ;  but  the  remoyal 
of  this  cross,  and  the  erection  of  Uie  new  Market  Hall,  has  been  found  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  yet  efEected  in  Scarborough.  A  description 
of  the  latter  edifice  will  be  found  with  the  other  pabhc  baildings  in  the  town. 
The  Com  liarka  is  now  held  in  Newborough  Street,  near  the  end  of  Queen 
Street;  and  the  Fuh  Market  (wholesale)  is  kept  on  the  sands,  near  the  hai> 
hour,  and  (retaU)  in  the  Market  HalL  In  the  latter  place  is  the  market, 
also,  for  butcher's  meat,  poultry,  e^s,  butter,  fruit,  vegetables,  Jic. ;  and  the 
supply  of  every  kind  is  mostly  abundant. 

Banks. — The  banking  establishments  in  the  town  are,  the  Searborougk  Old 
Bank  (Woodall,  Hebden,  &  Co.),  87,  Queen  Street ;  which  draws  on  Hey- 
wood,  Kennord,  &  Co. ;  and  a  Branch  of  the  York  City  and  County  Banking 
Co.,  60,  Newbro'  Street,  which  draws  on  Bamett,  Hoare,  &  Co. 

The  Scarhorougk  Savings'  Bank  is  held  in  a  neat  building  in  King  Street. 
From  the  report  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ending  November,  dOth,  1856, 
it  appears  that  the  snms  received  of  depositors  during  that  year,  was  £11,847. 
And  at  that  date  the  amount  deposited  was  £61,703.,  belonging  to  1,074 
depositors,  viz.,  569  minors,  311  spinsters,  123  town  servants,  158  country 
seivants,  69  labcuiers,  80  scubrs,  fishermen,  and  carpenters,  983  small  trades- 
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people,  mechanics,  and  others,  175  wives  Euid  widows,  9  cow  clubs,  16  chari- 
table societies,  and  6  friendly  societies.* 

CiTii.  GoTEBKVEMT. — Scarborongh  is  said  to  be  a  Boroagb  bj  prescriptJOT, 
that  is,  a  Borough  in  virtae  of  customs  and  privileges,  which,  from  imme- 
morial usf^,  obtained  the  force  of  law.  However,  it  is  clear  from  authectie 
records,  that  the  town  was  incorporated  by  charter  in  the  roign  of  Henij  XL.f 
A.D.  1161.,  wherein  a  still  earlier  grant  bj  Henry  I„  is  distinctly  referred  to. 
The  charter  of  Heniy  IL,  grants  unto  the  burgesses  of  Eteardeburgh,  all  the 
cnstoms,  liberties,  &c.,  which  the  citizens  of  York  enjoyed  through  all  the 
laud  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. ;  whilst  it  claims  of  the  inhabitants  tiie  tax 
called  GaUa^e,  that  is,  fourpence  for  every  house  in  the  tovm,  wh<»e  gable 
was  turned  towards  the  way,  or  street ;  and  for  those,  whose  sides  were  in  the 
same  position,  sixpence.]  The  customs,  liberties,  &c.,  granted  bj  this 
charter,  were  confirmed  by  King  John,  in  1200  ;  by  Henry  HI.,  in  1353 ; 
and  these  grants  and  privileges  were  confirmed,  defined,  and  est^ided  to  tbe 
"  BaUiffs  and  Borgessea  of  the  Town  of  Scardeborgh,"  by  the  charters  <rf 
nxteen  of  the  succeeding  Monarchs.  The  charter,  or  letters  patent,  dated 
November  SSud,  1336  (SOth  Edward  HE.),  confirmed  by  Henry  YI.  and 
Charlee  I.,  conttuns  the  most  authentic  evidence  extant  of  the  aDcieot  con- 
Btitution  and  privileges  of  the  Borough.  The  more  ancient  cfaart«»s  are 
therein  recorded  "  to  have  been  maliciously  destroyed  by  Adam  Tteginaldson 
Carter,  one  of  the  Chamberlains  of  the  town,  whereby  great  discords  and  dis- 
sensions had  been  moved  and  excited  in  the  community ;  and  the  nsages 

•  The  capital  deposited  in  Savings'  Banks  in  1856,  amonnted,  in  wfada  nnmberB,  to 

the  enonnous  sum  of  ^£31,000,859.,  beloDging  to  no  less  than  1,330,000  depoiiton.  In 
the  ootUTBe  or  that  year  there  were  1,108,000  deposits,  and  703,000  withdrawals  of  mane;. 
The  Bmoant  deposited  dtiring  the  jear  was  £7,740,000.,  in  sums  averaging  about  .£3. 
each ;  the  amount  withdrawn  was  ^,030,000.,  in  sums  aTersging  abont  £10.  each.  Tha 
nnmbei:  of  new  accounts  opened  was  221,000,  with  a  deposit  in  small  euins  amoonliat 
io  £S,lSr>,000. ;  the  number  of  accounts  closed  was  103,000,  and  the  sum  withdnwB 
was  £3,690,000. 

t  It  may  not  be  ont  of  place  to  observe  en  patiant  that  the  heart  of  Eing  Heniy  n 
of  England,  has  just  been  presented  by  the  Htinicipal  Council  of  Orleans  (France')  to 
Dr.  Gillis,  a  Scottish  Catholic  Bishop,  while  on  a  visit  to  that  Cit;,  with  the  desire  Ibu 
he  ma;  offer  the  same  to  the  British  Government.  Hemy  II.  died  at  ChinoD  in  a.s. 
1180,  and  was  boned  at  Fontevranlti  bin  heart  enclosed  in  an  iion  nn,  fbU  during  the 
Bevolntion  into  the  hands  of  a  collector  of  curiosilieE,  who  presented  it  to  the  Maseom 
of  Orleans. 

t  B7  the  amount  of  the  Gabloge,  £16. 173.  lid.,  I4th  Edward  IIL  (1311),  it  is  evident 
that  the  number  of  hoases  in  Scarborough  at  that  early  period,  was  not  leaa  than  sercn 
or  eight  himdred. 
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orduned  from  ancient  time  had  been  retracted,  made  void,  and  disaa^for  a 
loDg  time  past,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  poor  men  of  the  aaid  town  there 
leeiding,  and  of  other  people  of  the  Kingdom."  An  inquisition  vas  there- 
upon held  at  York  on  the  10th  of  December,  1364,  before  certain  Lorde 
JuBtices,  and  twelve  jnrors,  to  reduce  to  writing,  the  ancient  enstoms  and 
mode  of  goTemment  of  the  Borongh,  when  tlie  above-mentioned  charter  of 
Edward  m.  was  granted,  on  the  nnanimons  application  of  a  numerous 
meeting  of  the  Burgesses,  assembled  at  the  Chapter  House  of  the  Fiiara 
Uioors,  at  Scarboroogh.  By  this  charter  the  guremment  of  the  town  was 
Tested  in  a  Common  Council  of  forty-four  persons,  viz.,  two  BaiHfis,  two 
Coroners,  foar  Cbamberlains,  and  thirty-siK  Capital  Bargesses. 

Richard  HE.,  by  a  charter,  in  1485,  changed  the  form  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Borough,  by  appointing  a  Mayor,  a  Sheriff,  and  twelve  Aldermen ; 
the  Mayor  to  be  awom  into  office  "  by  our  Constable  of  the  Castle  at  Scarde- 
burgb,"  &a.  He  also  granted  that  the  town  of  "  Scardebargh  and  Manor  of 
Wallesgrava  "  should  be  one  entire  Connty  of  itself;  incorporated,  distinct, 
and  separate  from  the  County  of  York,  and  ever  to  be  esteemed  and  named 
"  The  County  of  the  Town  of  Scardebargh."*  Tbie  charter  is  not  recited  or 
recognised  by  any  of  the  succeeding  Kings.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  the  Corporation  returned  to  its  ancient  mode  of  government 
by  Bailifis  and  Burgesses,  which  prevailed  without  intermptioa  until  1684, 
when  Charlee  H.  incorporated  forty-four  persons  (the  same  number  as  the 
BailiSs  and  Bni^eases  had  heretofore  been),  under  the  title  of  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, and  thirly-one  Common  Councillors.  This  charter,  which  was  under 
an  arbitrary  measure  for  the  remodeUing  of  Corporations,  by  introducing  a, 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  &c.,  to  be  removable  at  the  pleaauie  of  the  Crown,  was 
set  aside  at  the  Revolution  in  1688,  when  the  last  Mayor  was  "  tossed  in  a 
blanket;"!  ^nd  the  BailifEs  were  elected  as  before.     The  thirty-six  Common 

•  Mr.  Hindenrell  mentioDB  a  fleid  near  the  vest  end  of  the  cammoii.  a  little  to  fbe 
north  of  the  Tork  roid,  whieb  is  still  called  GallovB  Gloge ;  aad  There  three  human 
■keletonB  were  found,  supposed  to  hara  been  the  remdus  of  male&ctors,  exeoutad  in 
the  Conntj  of  the  Town  of  ScBrborongh. 

f  King  James  II.  caused  a  deelaradoD  for  liber^  of  conscience  throughout  his  domi- 
nions, to  be  poblithed  on  the  2Tth  of  April,  1688,  and  ordered  the  same  to  be  read  in 
all  the  Churchea  in  tha  Kingdom.  A  cap7  of  this  being  sent  to  the  Ma^or  of  Scarbo- 
roDgb  (Mr.  Aislnbie),  he  ordered  the  Vicar  to  read  the  same  pnbliclf  at  the  Chnrch  on 
the  following  Sundfi;.  The  Ticor,  beUeTing  that  it  was  the  King's  secret  intention  to 
restore  the  ancient  taith  of  tha  eonnti?,  reAiaed  to  publish  the  docnment;  ithereapon 
the  HBTor  caned  him  in  the  readiog  desk  daring  the  time  of  Divine  Serriee.  This 
behaviour  was  partienlarlj  taken  up  bf  a  Captain  (Oasis?)  in  the  arm;,  who  was  then 
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Councijracn  were  classed  in  three  benches  or  "twelves,"  denominated  the 
Firet,  Second,  or  Third  Tsrelve.  The  first  twelve  was  a  enpeiior  bench, 
nanallj  arranged  according  to  seniotity,  bj  a  Committee  of  twelve  of  the 
second  and  third  benches,  or  Chamberlains,  which  Committee  (caUedyaetom) 
was  nominated  by  the  Bailiffs.  The  first  twelve  thus  formed,  arranged  the 
second  and  third  tweltres,  and  filled  up  the  yacancies  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  any  of  the  members.  This  mode  of  goremment  continued  to  the  passing 
of  the  Monioipal  Reform  Act,  in  16S6,  which  placed  the  civil  goTenunent 
of  the  town  nnder  a  Council  of  six  Aldermen  and  eighteen  Councillora  peri- 
odically elected,  from  whom  a  Mayor  is  annually  chosen;  and  under  the 
usual  corporate  style. 

Before  the  Act  of  1885,  the  elections  of  Bailifb,  Capital  Burgesaes,  or 
Common  Conocilmen,  &o.,  of  Scarborough,  were  appointed  to  be  annual,  bat 
by  usage  a  system  of  self-electing  rotation  came  to  be  practised,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  new  members.*  Freemen  were  exempted  from  tolls,  and  portiallj 
exempted  from  harbour-dues  at  Scarborough,  and  privil^ed  not  to  Berre  on 
juries  out  of  the  Borough,  the  boundaries  of  which  were  appointed  to  coincide 
with  those  of  the  parish.  By  a  charter  of  Henry  V.,  the  two  BatliA  were 
the  only  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Borough,  and  th^  held  Quarter  Sca- 
nt Church.  The  offlcsr,  next  daj,  sent  Ibi  the  M^or  to  the  old  bowliog-gTeen ;  bnt  Ibe 
Ma^or  taking  no  aotice  of  his  mesBsge,  the  Captain  seat  a  file  of  tonsketeera  to  compel 
bia  attentknce ;  these  baring  brongfat  him  to  the  said  place,  he  was  obliged  to  imdergo 
Soncho  Panza's  roagh  and  hnmiliadng  discipline  of  being  tossed  in  a  blanket,  at  the 
hands  of  Captains  Ousley,  Carril,  Fitzherbert,  IlBQmer,  and  Bodnef,  irith  their  assis- 
tants. The  Mayor  immedialel?  set  oat  for  London,  to  obtain  redress  from  the  King, 
and  his  adTsrsat;  thought  it  proper  to  folloir  him.  Both  vere  beard  before  the  Counci], 
the  Captain  pleaded  his  Hnjest^'s  gracious  pardon,  and  so  both  were  dismissed. — M3S. 
Donat.  p.  317, 

•  In  the  jear  1T90-1  the  freemen  of  the  Borcugb  claimed  and  contested  the  right  of 
electing  the  Boilifik  and  other  members  of  the  Common  ConnciJ.  The  freemen  fiist 
assembled  and  sent  a  depntation  to  the  Town  Hall,  to  protest  in  their  name  against  any 
election  or  choice  of  Bailifls,  Coroners,  iai.,  trithoot  their  concQirenee ;  -when  the  Town 
Clerk,  in  reply,  stated  that  the  Corporation,  being  Mlf  satisfied  that  the  firemen  ax 
large  bad  never  exercised  or  claimed  snj  right  of  voting  or  otherwise  inlerferiDg  id  the 
election  of  BailiSs,  Coroners,  £c.,  felt  bound  in  dutf  to  adhere  to  the  pnctice  of  their 
predecessors,  and  therefore  they  were  under  the  necesaity  of  refusing  to  receive  tbedr 
votes  and  assistance  upon  that  occaaion— it  being  the  day  for  electing  the  officers  of  lh« 
Council.  The  case  was  taken  to  the  King's  Bench,  and  ai^ed  in  the  Easter  tenn  of 
ITBl,  when  the  four  JusUces  who  beard  it  were  unanimous!;  of  opinion  that  tbey 
had  no  power  to  alter  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Boroogh.    This  decision  terminated  tb« 
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sioDS  with  eiclurive  jorisdiction ;  alio,  «  Court  of  Fleaa  for  the  jtrial  of 
personal  and  mixed  actions  to  anj  amount;  and  Manor  Courts — the  Corpo- 
ratioD  being  Lards  of  the  Manor  of  Scarborongh  and  Falsgrave — as  well  ea 
weekly  Petty  Sessions ;  but  they  had  no  Court  of  Requests. 

Under  the  Municipal  Act  the  Borough  is  included  in  schedule  A,  amongst 
those  to  have  a  Commission  of  the  Peace,  which  has  accordingly  been 
granted,  and  the  Court  of  Quarter  SeasioDS  and  a  Recorder  appointed ;  and 
in  section  I.  of  that  schedule,  amongst  those  the  Parliamentary  boundaries 
of  which  were  to  be  taken  for  Municipal  purposes,  till  altered  by  Parliament ; 
those  boundaries  coincide  with  the  old  Municipal  and  parish  boundaries. 
Those  liud  down  in  the  Municipal  Boundary  Report  are  restricted  to  the 
more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  including  the  village  of  Falsgrave, 
which  is  now  continuous  with  Scarlxirough.  The  Borough  is  divided  into 
two  wards — north  and  south.  The  Mayor  (the  Chief  Magistrate)  and  the 
other  Magistrates  or  Justices  of  the  Peace,  appointed  under  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission, act  exclusively  as  Magistrates  for  the  Borough  and  local  jorisdic- 
tion ;  but  the  power  of  holding  Quarter  Sesuons  is  vested  solely  in  the 
Recorder,  whose  daty  is  likewise  to  preside  at  the  Court  of  Pleas — a  tribanal 
which  has  fallen  into  disuse,  being  virtaally  superseded  by  the  County 
Court. 

The  Amu  of  the  Borough,  which  bear  the  marks  of  great  antiquity,  aro  a 
mde  resemUance  of  a  watch  tower  or  castle,  a  Norman  ship  of  the  rudest 
form,  and  a  star ;  with  the  inscription  or  legend,  in  the  Saxon  or  Lombardic 
character: — "SigiJiam  Commtate  Burgentuon  de  Scardtbwy."  This  seal  is 
legistered  in  the  Herald's  office,  is  without  date,  and  is  there  classed  amongst 
the  most  ancient.  The  seal  of  office  formerly  used  by  the  BaiM^,  and  now 
by  the  Mayors,  of  Scarborough,  is  a  ship  only,  of  a  very  ancient  form,  with 
two  towers  on  the  deck,  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  top  of  the  mast.  Tk»  in- 
Boription  is  "  SiffiUvm  TtUe  de  Seardebarg." 

The  chief  Officers  of  the  Corporation  for  the  year  1807,  are  as  follows : — 
John  Wheldon,  Esq.,  Honor.        Tbe  Honorable  Edvard  Phippi,  Recorder. 

AlderTitai.—The  prewnt  Mi^or,  Mid  W.  B.  Fowler,  O.  Willis,  Bobert  l^dall,  uid  W. 
Hold«n,  Eeqninn;  ods  of  tbe  AldermaBk  seats  being  TRoant  in  conseqaenee  of  tha 
death  of  John  Uppleby,  Esq. 
rowR  Cleric— J.  J.  P.  Moody,  Esq.        ClerJi  of  the  P«a««.— William  B.  Conbon,  Esq. 

The  BoTDugK  MagUtratei  are  John  WheldoQ,  Esq.  (Hsjor),  Samuel  Stuididge  Byron. 
John  Eelk,  H.D.,  Wm.  HarUnd,  M.D.,  John  Whuton,  Wm.  B,  Folder,  Bobert  TindslL 
Tbomai  Weddall,  and  William  Botlomley,  Esqnires. 

MagUtmW  Cbrft.— E.  S.  Donnw,  Esq. 
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The  Income  of  the  Gorporstioii  of  Scarboroogli  for  the  jeftr  euding  Sl>t 
of  Augnat,  1850,  wbb  £2,451.  (including  &  balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands, 
in  the  beginniog  of  the  year,  of  £403.  10s.),  derived  from  rents,  toll^ 
borough  rates,  £c. ;  and  the  Expenditure  of  the  same  year  amoanted  ta 
£1,896.,  leaving  a  balance  with  the  treasurer  of  £S4d. 

The  Income  of  the  CommisBioners  of  the  town  under  the  Improvement  Act, 
for  the  year  ending  6th  April,  1857,  was  £4,306.;  including  £3,602.  th* 
amount  of  an  improvement  rate  at  two  shillingB  in  the  pound ;  and  £640. 
from  the  scavenging  department,  viz : — the  sale  of  manure.  The  Esependi- 
ture  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  same  year  was  £3,796. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  and  antii^uity  of  this  Boroi^h,  its  Chief 
Magistrate  never  poBsesaed  or  wore  any  distinguishing  omblera  or  iDMgnis  ot 
office  until  the  year  18B3,  when  the  then  Mayor,  John  Woodall,  Esq.,  on 
his  rearing  from  office,  prflsented  to  the  Mayor  snd  Corporation  a  collar  and 
badge,  of  massive  gold,  to  be  worn  by  all  succeeding  Chief  Magistrates  of 
Scarborough,  on  all  occasions  of  public  reception  and  official  dut^.  This 
degsnt  chun  and  badge,  which  is  of  eiqniaite  finiBb  and  workmanship,  is  trf 
BtMi  gold,  weighing  sixteen  ounces.  The  collar  is  composed  of  s  rose — the 
emblem  of  the  County — alternated  with  ornaments  of  a  medinvsl  charactv, 
with  shoulder  pieces  composed  of  the  Mayor's  seal  of  ofGce.  To  the  coUaria 
attached,  in  the  form  of  a  pendant,  the  badge,  on  one  side  of  which  ia  en- 
graved the  common  seal  of  the  Borough,  and  on  the  other  the  following  in- 
scription— "  The  gift  of  John  WoodaU,  Esq.,  to  t/w  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Scarborough,  Qth  November,  185ft." 

CouBTs. — The  Court  of  Quarter  Settwns  is  held  in  the  Town  HiU,  b^ore 
the  Hod.  E.  Phipps,  Recorder. 

PeUuSesaon*  are  r^ularly  held  every  Wednesday,  in  the  Town  Hall,  I^ 
thoMSfe^BtrateB  of  the  Borough;  and  by  the  Magistrates  of  the  North 
Riding,  in  the  same  place,  every  Thursday. 

The  County  Court,  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  damages,  aud  demands,  when 
the  amount  sought  to  be  recovered  does  not  exceed  £50.,  is  likewise  held  in 
the  Tonn  Hall,  monthly.    William  Raines,  Esq.,  is  the  Judge  of  this  Court. 

Franchise. — Scarborough  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  privileged  Boroughs 
which  sends  members  to  Parliament.  The  first  instance  upon  record  of  the 
Boroaghs  being  summoned  to  send  representatives  is  in  the  year  1S64  (48th 
of  Henry  lU.),  during  the  usurpation  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester;  but  tfaa 
meeting  of  this  Parliament  had  been  prevented  by  intestine  troubles  which 
then  prevailed.  In  the  sncceeding  year,  1S65,  another  Parliament  was  con- 
vened, when  the  writs  of  summons  to  the  Boroughs  were  directed  generally. 
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But  in  the  memorable  FarliameDt  assembled  in  tbe  11th  of  Edward  I.  (1383), 
the  writs  were  more  explicit,  and  shew  that  ScarboroQgh  was  one  of  the 
pririleged  Borooghs  summoned  to  send  members.  The  first  summoned  all 
tbe  Earls  and  Barons  b;  name  to  the  nnraber  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  to 
meet  the  King  at  Shrewsbury,  on  the  30th  of  September.  The  second  was 
directed  to  the  Sheriff  of  each  County,  to  c&ubo  to  be  chosen  two  Enights  of 
the  Commonaltj  of  the  same  County  ;  the  third  was  addressed  to  the  several 
Cities  and  Boroughs  (onlj  twentj  in  number*] ;  and  a  fourth  to  the  judges. 
We  havo  no  earlier  record  than  this  of  any  individual  being  summoned  from 
either  City  or  Borough  by  name.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the 
right  of  election  was  originally  vested  in  the  burgesses  of  Scarborough ;  but, 
if  so,  it  was  soon  restricted  to  the  Common  Council,  and  the  Bailiffs  were  the 
returning  officers.  This  was  contested  by  the  freemen,  after  the  election 
which  followed  the  death  of  Sir  William  Strickland,  Bart.,  one  of  the  Borough 
members,  in  lT3fi.  The  candidates  were,  Thomas,  Lord  Dupplin,  and 
William  Osbaldeston,  Esq.  The  BailifEs  b«ng  in  the  minority  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  poUed  tbe  freemen  at  large,  and  thus  returned  Lord  Bupplln. 
Mr.  Osbaldestoa,  having  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  Corporation,  petitioned 
against  the  return,  as  contrary  to  the  constitution  and  andent  usage  of  tbe 
Borough;  and  after  examining  the  case  in  all  its  bearing^he  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  resolved  that  in  their  opinion  "  the  right  of  elecUoQ 
to  serve  in  Foriiament  for  the  Borough  of  Scarborough  in  tbe  County  of 
York,  is  in  the  Common-house  or  Common-councii  of  the  said  Borough,  con- 
aieting  of  two  Bailiff,  two  Coroners,  four  Chamberlains,  and  thirty-six  Bur- 
gesses only  "—consequently  Lord  Dupplin  was  unseated,  and  Mr.  Osbaldeston 
was  declared  duly  elected.  The  right  of  the  Corporation  to  be  the  sole 
electors  of  parliamentary  representatives  was  only  superseded  by  the  Faiha- 
mentarj  Reform  Act  of  1833,  which  extended  the  right  of  election  tM^ten 
ponnd  resident  householders ;  reserving  to  the  former  electors  the  right  of 
voting  BO  long  as  they  continued  to  reside  within  seven  miles  of  the  towa  of 


The  Borough  is  divided  into  two  words ;  the  Municipal  boundaries  are  co- 
extensive with  those  for  parliamentary  purposes.  The  Mayor  is  the  returning 
officer.     The  present  representatives  of  the  Borough  in  Parliament  are.  Sir 

•  The  Cities  and  BoTongbs  are  York,  Bristol,  Eietsr,  Canterbmy,  ScarbartMfh,  Win. 
Chester,  Nonrich,  NoUingbam,  Shrewsbnij,  Carlisle,  Herelord,  Oriniib;,  Ljnn,  New- 
castle-upon -Tyne.LiocoIn,  NortliunptoD,  Colcheater,  Yarmouth,  Cbester,  and  Worcester. 
Thaa  it  will  be  seen  that  Scarboroagh  was  the  onl;  town  in  Yorksfaire,  except  the  Citf 
of  York,  that  was  amnmonod  to  send  repreEcntatiTcs. 
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John  Vanden  Bempde  Johnstone,  Bart.,  and  the  Itight  Hon.  the  Bui  of 
Mulgrave,  both  of  whom  were  re-elected  at  the  General  ElectioD.  which  toc^ 
place  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  1857.  Scarborough  ia  a  pollb^ 
place  at  the  election  of  represeDtatires  of  the  North  Ridii^. 

MiscELLA^NEOca  Mems.' — Be«des  the  general  privilegea  and  &famcijMl 
rights  granted  to  the  Corporation,  there  are  many  other  grants  for  paitictilAr 
parposes,  viz : — one  from  Henry  IH.,  in  1353,  for  maUng  a  port  or  haven, 
as  heretofoie  noticed;  one  from  Edward  VL,  in  1561,  confirmiDg  a  former 
grant  of  the  sands ;  and  several  others  for  murage,  paveage,  and  qaajaige. 
The  earliest  grant  for  mnrage,  or  tolls  on  vesaels  using  the  port,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  endowing  and  fortifying  the  town,  occurs  in  1290  (9th  Heniy  HI). 
The  most  ancient  record  of  paveage,  or  grants  of  toll  for  paving  the  town,  is 
in  1336  (38th  Edw.  UL),  although  the  Dominican  Friars  had  pared  a  atreet 
at  Scarborough,  so  early  as  the  year  13B9  (37th  Edw.  I). 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  ancient  work  entitled  "  GhnMueon 
PredoBum,"  and  shows  the  price  of  cattle  at  Scarboroagh,  in  the  year  129S ; 
«n  ox,  fls.  8d. ;  a  cow,  Ss. ;  a  heifer,  Ss. ;  a  sheep.  Id. 

When  King  Edward  I.,  after  bis  conquest  of  Scotland,  visited  Lord  Wak«. 
at  Cottingham,  near  Hull,  in  1308,  the  men  of  Kingston-npon-HoU  and  tlw 
men  of  Ravenser  presented  petitions  to  him  and  his  Council,  praying  the  grant 
of  various  privil^es ;  and  among  others  "  That  they  may  be  free  of  townage^ 
pannage,  passi^,  paveage,  mnrage,  and  all  other  customa  throughout  Ei^ 
land,  Ac.,  as  are  the  men  of  Soardebnrgh." 

In  1349  the  Corporations  of  Hull  and  Scarborough  entered  into  as  agree- 
ment, that  they  and  thdr  heirs  should  hereafter  be  mutually  exempted  in 
each  place  from  all  manner  of  tolls,  quayage,  customs,  Ac.  In  1613  James 
L  suppressed  the  market  of  Seamer  in  &Toar  of  the  Bcarboroi^h  markeL 

S^Mrly  as  the  7th  of  Edward  IV.  (1468),  there  existed  in  Scarborongfa. 
according  to  the  Corporate  BeciHde,  the  following  chartered  Trading  Com- 
panies:— 3f«raitorM,  Merchants ;  C!iirp«ntam,  Carpenters  or  Joiners ;  Fabri, 
Smitlis ;  Torp^ieatoret,  Blacksmiths  and  Wiremakers ;  iZiwtumes,  Bopemaken 
or  Estrynglayeis ;  Latomi,  Masons;  Tegvlarii,  Slaters;  Putores,  Baken; 
Camificet,  Butchers;  Seiaorti,  Tailora;  AUUarii,  Shoemakers;  Ctrdoiut, 
Baikers  or  Tanners ;  Toiuorn,  Barbers ;  CmuUi»atoret,  Chandlers ;  T4Xtom, 
Weavers;  (7Atro(ft«caru,  Glovers ;  i^uZforut,  Fullers ;  Portotora,  Porters ;  and 
Pietoret,  Painters. 

During  the  years  1651  and  1653,  the  coasting  trade  of  Scarborough  was 
much  annoyed  ty  hostile  vessels,  commissioned  by  the  exiled  King  (Charka 
U.) ;  and  likewise  by  Dutch  ships  of  war.    Several  instances  of  native  gsl- 
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lautr;  and  enterprise  are  preserred  among  the  records  and  public  journals  of 
this  eventful  period. 

On  tbe  SOrd  of  September,  1779,  a  gallant  sea-fight,  between  the  squad- 
rons of  Captain  Richard  Fearson  and  the  noted  Paul  Jones,  took  place  off 
Scarborough — the  particulars  of  irhiob  are  related  at  page  S71  of  this  volume. 
It  ma;  be  added  that  Captain  Pearson  afterwards  received  tbe  honour  of 
kmghthood  for  his  bravery ;  and  the  freedom  of  tbe  Borough  of  Scarborough 
was  presented  to  him  and  his  gallant  colleague,  Captain  Pierc;  or  Percy,  in 
two  boxes  of  "  heart  of  oak,"  ornamented  with  silver. 

The  first  printing  press  established  in  Scarboroogh  was  set  up  by  Mr. 
•  Thomas  Gent,  in  the  month  of  June,  1734,  "  in  a  house  in  Mr.  Bland's  lane, 
formerly  called  his  cliff;  a  most  pleasant  situation,  leading  to  the  beautiful 
sands." 

On  the  night  of  Monday,  tlie  lOth  of  November,  1860,  a  dreadful  fire 
broke  out  at  tbe  foot  of  Bland's  Cliff,  near  the  sands,  by  which  a  steam  saw- 
mill, and  a  block  of  buildings  consisting  of  five  or  six  houses,  occupied  by  no 
less  than  seventeen  families,  were  entirely  destroyed.  This  dire  calamity 
occurred  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  occasioned  the 
greatest  constematioa  and  alarm  among  the  inhabitants.  The  fire  engines 
of  the  town  and  Castle  were  backed  into  the  sea,  the  tide  being  flowing  at  the 
time,  and  were  manned  by  soldiers  (from  the  garrison),  sailors,  and  towns- 
people, who  stood  up  to  the  knees  in  the  water.  In  addition  to  these,  two 
other  engines  arrived  from  York  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  fire  raged  for  about  eleven  hours.  "When  the  whole  mass  of 
premises  had  got  on  fire,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  the  sight  that  was  presented 
was  terrific,  yet  awfully  grand.  The  flames  shot  up  to  a  great  altitude,  illu- 
minating the  whole  of  the  cliff,  with  the  houses  upon  it,  the  Castle  hill,  the 
fAiipping,  &c., — a  scene  fearful  to  behold — whilst  the  sands,  the  pier,  .and 
every  available  spot  of  ground  which  afforded  a  good  view  of  what  was  taking 
place,  was  crowded  with  spectators."  The  extent  of  the  loss  was  up  to  three 
thousand  pounds. 

Title. — Scarborough  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Lumley. 
On  the  Slst  of  May,  1681,  Richard,  Viscount  Lumley  in  the  Irish  peerage, 
was  enrolled  in  the  peerage  of  England,  and  on  the  I6th  of  April  foUowing, 
was  created  Earl  of  ScaTborovgk.  Richard  George  Lumley  Bavile,  of  Tick- 
hill  Caatle,  the  ninth,  and  present  Earl  of  Scarborough,  is  the  only  son  of 
Frederick  Lumley,  Esq.,  by  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  Right  Rer.  George 
de  la  Peer  Beresford,  Bishop  of  Kilmore.  Ho  was  married  in  October,  1846, 
to  Frederica  Mary  Adeliza,  second  daughter  of  Andrew  Robert  Drummond, 
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Esq.,  hj  whom  he  has  several  children.  He  eacceeded  to  the  title,  and  * 
Et  poidoD  of  the  family  estates  (the  kte  Eail  having  cut  off  the  entail  of  his 
estates),  at  the  death  of  his  cousin,  John  Lumley  SavUe,  the  eighth  £ad, 
who  died  at  Sandbeck  Park,  near  Tiokhill,  Yorkshire,  in  November,  1856. 


€cthniu&ticnl    <firifirfs. 

Si.  Maby's  Church,  CadU  Eoad. — In  the  preceding  pi^es  wa  hxn 
noticed  the  several  ancient  Chnnshes  and  Chapeb  which  onco  flooiished  in 
ScarboniQgh,  viz : — the  Chapel  within  the  Castle,  the  Orator;  or  Chapd  of 
the  Carmelites,  called  the  Chamell  Chapel,  and  the  Churches  or  Chapels  of 
St.  Thomas  and  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  All  the  ancient  Ghnrchea  and 
Chapels  here  have  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Mary's,  which  vaa 
the  only  one  available  for  the  accommodation  of  the  parishioners  for  several 
centuries.  lu  the  accoant  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  and  all  right  of  the  Crown  in  the  Bectoiy,  were 
given  up  to  the  Gbtercians  in  the  ISth  of  Edward  I.  (1S83) ;  and  the  Vicar* 
of  the  Church  was  afterwEirds  appointed  by  the  Abbot-t  It  has  likewise 
been  seen  how  the  possesaons  of  the  Abbey,  having  been  seized  by  King 
Henry  IV.  as  an  Alien  Priory,  were  granted  by  that  Monarch  to  the  custody 
of  the  Priory  and  Convent  of  Bridlington ;  and  how  in  the  reign  of  Henrj 
Vm.,  the  Rectory  of  Scarborough  was  seized  by  the  King  aa  a  parcel  of 
the  possessions  of  the  attainted  Priory  of  Bridlington,]  and  thus  passed  into 
lay  hands. 

Many  ancient  benefactions  were  made  to  this  Church  by  the  pious  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town.  Aylmar  de  Clifford  gave  liberally  to  St  Mary's  altar, 
with  money  for  oblations  and  three  priests  to  ofBciate.  A  toft  was  bestovred 
by  Osbert  de  Hansard ;  a  house  on  the  rock  was  given  by  Walter  son  of 
Gunner,  and  money  by  his  brother  Richard ;  some  land  on  the  Cliff  was 
granted  by  Wm.  de  Harton :  and  a  parcel  in  the  town  by  Thomas  de  Har- 
din.    Qalfrid  de  Lutton  and  Galfrid  de  Croom  gave  lands  to  this  Church. 

•  For  the  origin  of  Tioarages,  see  pigo  STB  of  this  volume. 

t  Cart.  13  Edward  I.,  No.  3T. 

]  fTilliam  Wode  or  WoMe,  Prior  of  BridlingtoD,  having  engaged  in  Aalie's  rabeOitHi, 

WAS  attainted  of  high  treaion,  in  193T,  and  executed  at  Tjbnm.     (See  page  189.)     On 

the  defeation  of  this  Prior,  the  pouesuoni  of  the  Prior;  were  declared  to  be  liirfeited  to 

the  Xing. 
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In  ISIO  Emera,  tbe  daughter  of  Robert  do  Filey,  was  a  liberal  bene&ctresfl, 
and  there  exists  a  long  list  of  inhabitants  irho  followed  her  bountiful  example. 

During  the  siege  of  the  Castle,  in  1646,  the  centre  tower  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  was  shaken  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  October,  1669,  it  fell  and 
carried  with  it  a  great  part  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  viz.,  that  part  west 
of  the  break  in  the  present  wall.  In  the  Itith  of  Charles  IE.  (1660),  a  brief 
to  enable  the  parisfaionera  of  Scarborough  to  rebuild  tbeir  dilapidated  Church, 
was  granted ;  from  which  brief  the  following  is  an  extract : — "  Charles  11.  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  &c.  Whereas,  we  are  credibly  informed  by  the  humble 
petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  ■Scarborough,  as  also  by  a  certificate  subscribed 
with  the  hands  of  divers  of  our  Justices  of  the  Peace,  &c.,  that  during  the 
late  wars,  our  said  town  of  Scarborough  was  twice  stormed,  and  the  said 
inhabitants  disabled  from  following  their  ancient'  trade,  whereby  they  are 
much  impovorishod,  and  almost  rained  in  their  estates ;  and  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  make  their  condition  more  deplorable,  their  two  fair 
Churches  were  by  the  violence  of  the  cannon  beaten  down  ;  that  in  one  day 
there  were  three-score  pieces  of  ordnance  discharged  against  the  steeple  of 
the  upper  Church,  called  St.  Mary's,  and  the  choir  thereof  quite  beaten 
down ;  and  the  steeple  thereof  so  shaken,  that  not  with  staudiog  the  endeo- 
Toura  of  the  inhabitants  to  repair  the  same,  the  steeple  and  bells,  upon  the 
tenth  day  of  October  last,  fell  and  brought  down  with  it  most  part  of  the 
body  of  the  said  Church ;  but  the  other  Church,  called  St.  Thomas'  Church, 
was  by  the  violence  of  the  ordnance  quite  ruined  and  battered  down ;  so  that 
the  said  Church,  called  St.  Mary's,  must  he  rebuilt,  or  otherwise  the  said 
inhabitants  will  remain  destitute  of  a  place  wherein  te  assemble  for  the 
public  worship  of  Almighty  God.  And  that  the  charges  of  rebuilding  the 
Church,  called  St.  Mary's,  will  cost  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  at  the 
least,  which  of  themselves  they  are  not  able  to  disburse,  their  fortunes  bdng 
almost  ruined  by  the  calamities  of  the  late  war,  as  aforesaid." 

By  this  brief  the  sum  of  £S4T.  7s.  G^d.  was  collected ;  of  which  £G4.  only 
were  from  Loudon  and  ten  southera  Counties.  A  rate  of  £Si.  Ss.  was  also 
laid  upon  the  parish.  The  money  thns  raised  was  expended  in  166S,  in  the 
rebuilding  of  part  of  the  nave,  north  aisle,  and  the  tower  as  it  now  stands, 
on  the  fonndaUon  and  rain  of  the  old  fabric* 

The  followiog  curious  document  is  illustrative  of  the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  people  before  the  period  of  the  Reformation : — "  A  compocition  made 

•  Tba  ■ccouuts  of  tlie  repsin  shew  that  the  hire  of  a  IsboorerwBS  then  no  mors  than 
from  sixpenee  to  tenpenca  per  day. 
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by  ths  bailiere  and  the  comons  for  tbe  devyne  Berrice  to  be  done  at  the  bey 
chyrche,  [Scarborough.]  80  Septimb,  22  Henry  VIE.  1606. 

Ffyrst  it  is  ordaynd  and  enacted  by  the  assent  and  consentt  of  the  said 
bayliers  and  comons,  that  in  winter  to  go  to  Slattyncs  of  the  holy  day  at  t^ 
of  the  cloke  and  that  the  Gierke  ryng  at  the  half  onre  of  vj  of  the  cloke  tbe 
fyrst  E  peele  and  to  go  to  the  high  messe  at  s  of  the  cloke;  and  to  tbe 
Evening  song  at  half  owre  to  iiij  of  tbe  cloke  and  to  ryng  tbe  fyrst  peele  at 
half  owre  of  iij  of  the  cloke. 

Also  it  is  inacted  by  the  assent  of  the  comons  that  the  said  parych  clerk 
ehall  ryng  every  market  day  at  the  morno.bell  at  half  owre  to  t  of  tbe  cloke, 
and  to  ryng  it  the  space  of  half  an  owre. 

Also  it  is  inacted  by  the  foresaid  comons  that  the  said  parych  clerk  shall 
lyng  at  nyctht  at  viij  of  the  cloke  of  the  market  day,  and  at  vij  of  the  cloke 
upon  the  holy  day  and  he  to  ryng  the  space  of  half  an  owre- 

Alao  in  the  summer  to  go  to  mattyns  at  vj  of  the  cloke,  and  to  messe  at  x 
of  the  cloke,  and  to  ring  after  tbe  rate  above  said. 

Also  it  is  ordayned  &  inacted  by  the  assemble  of  al  the  said  Comons  that 
every  man  of  the  ffyrst  xij  &  tbe  Chamhlaynes  kepe  their  order  of  processyon 
every  Sunday  and  double  festival,  with  Alaister  Bayliere  upon  pain  of  every 
man  lib.  Wax." 

Chantries.* — In  addition  to  the  Chantries  and  Chantry  altars  in  this 
Church,  commonly  known  as  the  Chantry  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  those 
of  St.  Stephen,  St.  James,  and  St.  Nicholas,  mentions  occurs  in  the  list  of 
testamentary  burials,  of  the  Chapels  of  St.  Clement  and  St.  Crux,  and  the 
Chancels  of  Corpus  Christi  and  St.  Christopher.  Where  these  last  six  vrere 
situated  cannot  now  bo  determined  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  All  Chui- 
tries  and  the  services  connected  with  them,  were  abolished  by  a  statute 
passed  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI. 

Galon's  Chantry,  at  the  altar  of  St.  James,  was  founded  in  1380,  that 
masses  and  prayers  might  be  offered  for  the  eternal  rest  of  the  soul  of  Robert 
Galon,  a  burgess  of  Scarborough,  who  endowed  it  with  six  pounds  per  ann. 
The  presentation  of  Cantarist  after  his  death  was  vested  in  tbe  Bailiffs  and 
Burgesses.  The  valuation  of  this  CLantry  in  the  2Cth  of  Henry  VUL 
(1636),  is  stated  at  £3.  IQs.  Sd.  per  ann. 

Edayn  or  Mylner'a  Ohantry,  or  the  Cimntry  of  tlie  BUtstd  Vijyin,  wtta  or- 
dained 30th  May,  1396,  at  tho  altar  of  St.  Slary  the  Vii^n,  being  founded 
by  the  Bailiff  and  Community  of  Scarborough,  for  the  souls  of  Emerie 

•  For  CbantrieB  ece  pago  181  of  Una  volume. 
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Edwyn  and  Reginald  Mylner,  Ac,  and  it  was  endowed  with  £6.perann. 
The  patronage  was  rested  in  the  said  Bailifis  and  Burgessca ;  and  the  esti- 
mated annual  ralue  in  1535,  was  £3.  15s.  Gd. 

Rillingtcn's  Chantry  was  foDuded  aboat  1394,  in  this  Church,  at  the  altar 
of  St.  Stephen,  the  proto-martyr,  by  Robert  Rillington,  who  endowed  it  with 
about  £3.  per  ann.,  to  be  conferred  upon  a  priest  to  celebrate  perpetual  masses 
for  his  sold,  and  of  Ellene  his  wife,  &o.  The  BailifTs  and  Buigesses  had  the 
appointment  of  Cantarists,  or  priests. 

The  Chantry  at  the  AUar  of  St.  Nicholas  was  founded  in  this  Church,  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  endowed  with  five  hoases  and  fire  acres  of  land, 
and  was  likewise  in  the  presentation  of  the  Bailiffs,  &c.,  of  Scarboroagh. 
There  is  no  mention  of  this  or  of  Rillington's  Chantry  in  the  "  Valor  EccU- 
tuatumt." 

The  lAvinff  of  St.  Mary's  ia  now  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  in  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Hotham,  and  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  John  William  Whitedde, 
D.C.L.  It  is  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  £13.  6s.  8d. ;  retomed  at  £60. ; 
gross  income  about  £340. 

This  Church,  which  we  need  scarcely  add,  is  dedicated  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  frequently  styled  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  was  formerly  a  spacioas 
and  magoifioent  structure.  The  mins  of  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  or 
choir,  still  seen  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Churohyard,  the  dismembered  ap- 
pearance of  the  west  end  of  the  buUding,  the  subterraneous  arches  extending 
to  the  west,  and  the  great  quantity  of  foundation  stones  discovered  in  the 
new  bnrial  ground  contiguous  to  it,  are  sufficient  proofs,  that  it  is,  in  its 
present  state,  only  a  small  portion  of  a  vast  edifice,  which  probably  formed 
the  Cistercian  Abbey  and  the  Church  in  ancient  times.  In  its  original  design 
and  arrangement  this  Church  was  cruciform,  and  consisted  of  a  nave  with 
north  and  south  aisles  and  Chantry  Chapels,  and  western  towers ;  n  central 
tower,  with  north  and  south  transepts,  and  a  choir  with  north  and  south 
aisles.  In  the  time  of  Heniy  Vm.,  according  to  Leland,  the  Church  was  a 
Tsry  noble  bnilding,  adorned  vrith  three  handsome  towers,  two  of  which,  he 
says,  were  at  the  western  end,  and  one  was  over  the  centre  of  the  transept. 
The  last  mentioned  tower  fcU,  as  above  stated,  from  the  effects  of  the  nege 
of  the  Castle,  in  October,  1669,  and  the  present  tower,  which  now  stand? 
singularly  at  the  east  end  of  the  edifice,  occupies  its  place.  The  time  and 
the  cause  of  the  demolition  of  the  two  western  towers  do  not  appear  to 
be  well  ascertiuned.  In  plan,  the  Church  now  consist  of  nave  with  eonth 
aisle,  and  side  Chapels,  two  north  aisles,  a  south  transept  and  porch,  and 
an  east  tower.    The  order,  in  point  of  date,  in  which  the  rarious  parts 
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of  tbe  Cborch,  prior  to  its  present  restontion,  were  boilt,  is  supposed 
b;  good  authorities  to  be  &b  follows: — The  two  westfim  towers  and  the  kzA 
iH  the  central  tower  at  the  end  of  tbe  nave,  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth 
centurj ;  and  In  all  probability  the  central  tower  and  transept  were  of  tha 
same  date.  Tbe  side  walls  of  the  nave  and  clerestoiy  as  high  as  the  string 
course  above  the  clerestory  windows,  were  next  carried  up,  in  tbe  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  piers  and  arches  next  the  north  aisle,  th« 
work  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  well  as  tbe  south  transept,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability the  north,  which  corresponded  with  it  The  four  sonth  Chapels, 
south  porch,  parise,  and  west  doorway,  the  work  of  the  fifteenth  centniy. 
The  extreme  north  aisle,  called  St  Nicbolas'  Aisle,  was  originally  built  prior 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  but  its  present  walls  were  erected  after  the  restoration 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  out  of  tbe  old  materials.  The  choir,  which  ex- 
tended lis  feet  in  length,  was  built  about  the  same  time  as  the  south  poich 
and  west  door. 

Divine  Service  was  performed  in  this  Church  on  Sunday,  October  ISth, 
1648,  prior  to  its  restoration ;  and  it  was  re-opeoed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  on  Thursday,  SSth  of  July,  1B50.  Tbe  total  cost  of  the  restoratioii 
amounted  to  about  £7,000.;  which  sum  was  raised  by  Eubscription,  tha 
principal  contributors  being  John  Woodall,  Esq.,  £S00. ;  Lord  Hothun, 
£300. ;  W.  J.  Denison,  Esq.,  £200. ;  Rev.  E.  H.  Woodall,  John  Uppleby, 
Esq.,  W.  D.  T.  Duesbury,  Esq.,  H.  J.  Leaseley,  Esq.,  and  E.  H.  Hebden, 
Esq.,  each  £160. ;  the  Dowager  Lady  Feversham,  Lord  Feveraham,  Hon. 
0.  Duncombe,  M.F.,  Rev.  M.  H.  Miller,  Hon.  M.  Langley,  E.  D.  Ne»- 
field,  Esq.,  and  John  Maude,  Esq.,  each  £100. ;  Sir  J.  V.  B.  JohDstone. 
Bart.,  M.P.,  £75.:  W.  E.  Woodall,  Esq.,  £70.;  tbe  lata  Archbishc^  of 
York,  M(yor  Gen.  Sir  F.  W.  Trench,  Miss  Ally,  Miss  Cockoroft,  Miss  Taylor, 
and  Thomas  Pumell,  Esq.,  each  £50. ;  W.  Becd,  Esq..  £47.  fia. ;  John 
Wharton,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whiteside,  Vicar,  £45.  each;  and  Dr. 
Travis,  £40. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  original  western  elevation  consisted  of  two 
towers.  In  the  late  restoration  the  lower  portion  of  these  towers  have  been 
in  great  part  rebuilt,  and  are  now  made  sound  up  to  tbe  height  of  the  first 
water-table  above  the  base.  This  end  or  elevation  now  consists  of  a  centie, 
rising  to  a  gable,  and  two  remains  of  towers,  and  beyond  the  north  aisle,  an 
fusle  of  ample  dimensions,  with  a  gable.  In  the  centre  is  a  doorway  of  Per- 
pendicular insertJon,  projecting  slightly  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  has 
an  acutely  pointed  gable  over  it,  within  wliich  is  a  niche.  Over  this  is  s 
window  of  three  unequal  lancets,  separated  by  shaAs,  and  sunnounted  b/  a 
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cootinDoua  dripstone;  in  the  gabla  is  a.  handsome  wheel  vindow  of  eight 
compartments ;  and  on  the  apex  of  the  gable  ia  a  wheel  crOBS.<x  This  com- 
portment is  flanked  by  buttresses  of  tivo  stages,  with  canopied  heads.  These 
have  been  built  as  additions  to  the  original  Anglo-Norman  ones.  The  res- 
toration of  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  building  is  of  later  character  than 
the  original  west  front  The  nest  end  of  the  extreme  north  aisle  exhibits  a 
Decorated  window  of  three  lights,  and  on  the  apex  is  a  plain  cross.  The 
south  side  of  the  Church  presents  a  singular  appearance;  the  clerestory  of 
the  nave  of  six  compartments,  and  a  porch  and  four  Chapels  oocupjiug  the 
whole  length  of  the  aisle,  which  thej  conceal ;  each  presenting  a  gable  to  the 
south.  East  of  these  are  the  south  transept  and  tower,  terminating  the  east 
end  of  the  nave.  The  porch  consists  of  two  stories,  the  lower  one  having  a 
plain  semicircular  vault,  and  stone  seats  or  benches  on  either  side.  Above 
the  entrance  archwaj  is  a  Latin  inscription  in  cut  stone,  setting  forth  that 
the  Church  was  restored  in  the  year  1850;  and  a  small  square  headed 
window  lighting  the  parvise.  The  latter  has  been  restored  to  its  original 
nse,  and  is  entered  by  a  staircase  within  the  porch.f  The  Chapels,  or  Chan- 
tries, which  are  separated  by  buttresses,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  western 
one,  nearly  of  the  same  size.  The  latter  has  a  window  of  four  lights,  and 
each  of  the  others  a  trindow  of  three  lights — all  of  Decorated  character,  with 
a  varied  tracery  in  the  hoods.  The  Chapels  ore  roofed  with  stone.  The 
roof  of  the  nave,  as  also  tliat  of  the  south  transept,  has  been  restored  to  its 
original  pitch,  and  covered  with  green  Westmorland  slate.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  south  transept  is  a  square  heoded  window  of  three  lights,  with 
Decorated  tracery ;  on  the  south  side  or  end  is  a  large  windon  of  five  lights, 
with  reticulated  tracery  under  a  pointed  heod;  and  the  gable  is  snrmonnted 
by  o  cross.  The  angles  of  the  transept  ore  strengthened  by  angulor  bnttreses, 
which  run  up  into  crocheted  finiols  of  large  dimensions.  On  the  east 
side  is  a  window  of  Perpendicular  character  of  four  lights,  with  tran- 
soms. The  window  under  the  archway  of  the  former  choir  aisle  is  of  three 
lights.    The  fine  east  window  of  the  qoasi-chancel  (in  the  east  side  of  the 

*  Grosssi are  srmbolical  of  the  Chritliaa  FtHlh;  the  circlea  with  which  erosaea  sie 
•ometimea  snnronnded  or  onuunented,  are  emblenialio  of  EttntUy. 

t  The  ParoUt,  or  small  room  above  the  porch  of  a  Chnreh,  wu  Qsed  in  fomer  dajs 
as  a  librsT]'  or  Becord  Office,  and  sometimes  as  a  School.    The  Court  of  the  Hundred 

and  the  Law  Courts  were  also  held  within  the  Panise.  It  Is  probable  that  the  Paiviae 
of  Scarborongh  Church  was,  at  one  period,  the  dwelling  of  a  Friest,  as  indicstionB  of  a 
fira-place  hare  been  diseoTered  in  it.  There  is  also  in  it  a  small  Fiscdna,  which  ihowi 
there  had  baen  an  altar  theia. 
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tower)  is  Decorated,  and  of  five  lights.  The  east  end  of  the  original  north 
aiale  and  of  the  great  north  aisle  have  each  a  \rindow  of  three  lights.  The 
north  side  of  the  present  north  aisle  is  divided  into  five  compartments  bj 
buttresses;  in  the  west  compartment  is  a  doorway  with  a  niche  over  it,  and 
in  each  of  the  others  is  a  pointed  window  of  three  lights.  This  aisle  is  re- 
built on  the  foundation  of  the  former  one,  bnt  is  very  properly  of  earlier 
character,  being  Decorated.  The  clerestory  windows  on  the  north  do  not 
appear,  being  enclosed  within  the  original  roof  of  the  north  lusle,  thereby 
forming  internally  a  kind  of  triforium.  The  south  clerestoiy  wall  has  heat 
wholly  rebuilt,  the  north  one  only  repaired. 

Notwithstanding  the  unwieldy  and  irregular  form  of  the  present  edifice, 
the  interior  has  a  very  solemn  and  impressive  aspect.  Tbe  arches  which 
divide  the  nave  from  the  north  tusle  are  supported  by  five  and  a  half  mas^ 
circular  pillars,  and  some  of  the  pillars  on  the  south  side  are  similar  in  shape  ; 
the  others  are  clustered  columns.  The  pillars,  which  separate  St.  Nicholas' 
aisle  from  the  smaller  aisle  on  the  north  side,  are  hexagonal,  with  ancient 
and  curiously  carved  capitals.  The  lower  story  of  the  tower  is  a  qnasi- 
chancel,  or  sacrarium — the  tower  arch  forming  a  chancel-arch — and  the  east 
vindow  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  given  by  W.  Hariand,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Within  the  Commnnion  rails  is  an  oak  chair,  made  from  a  part  of  the  mins 
of  the  nave  of  York  Minster,  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  20th  of  May,  1S40. 
The  wood  work  of  this  chair,  which  is  a  model  of  the  ancient  Coronation 
Gbair  kept  in  York  Cathedral  (See  page  4S4),  is  formed  of  tho  oak,  and  the 
shield  in  front,  and  the  small  plate  let  into  the  back,  is  from  the  bells  des- 
troyed at  the  same  time.  The  pulpit  is  of  carved  stone,  and  the  lectern  ia 
a  carved  eagle  in  wood.  The  south  transept,  called  "  Farrer'e  Aisle,"  was 
previously  to  the  late  restorations,  separated  from  the  Church  and  nsed  as  a 
Grammar  School ;  now  it  is  open  to  the  edifice,  as  it  originally  was  by  a 
lofty  arch.  The  restoration  of  this  transept,  which  was  anciently  a  Chantij 
Chapel,  laid  open  two  low  arches  immediately  below  the  fine  south  window, 
and  beneath  the  arches  partly  in  the  wall,  and  partly  in  the  floor,  were  found 
two  stone  cofGns,  containing  the  bones  of  two  individuals,  much  decomposed, 
but  sufficiently  preserved  to  indicate  the  ages  of  the  deceased.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  the  remains  of  strong  boilt  men,  of  large  bone  and  muscle,  and 
from  the  position  of  the  skeletons,  and  the  absence  of  a  ring,  had  not  been 
priests,  but  laymen.  Tbe  bones  were  carefully  collected  and  re-intened, 
and  the  empty  coffins  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  position  in  which  they 
were  found.  The  coffins,  from  the  supposed  date  of  that  portion  of  the 
Church,  and  their  forms,  especially  the  easternmost  one,  are  supposed  to  be 
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of  no  later  a  date  than  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centary.  These  coffins 
most  probably  enclosed  the  bodies  of  the  fouoders  of  this  Chantry,  and  though 
the  coffins  were  found  inserted  in  the  floor,  it  is  not  nnlikely,  that  at  first 
they  were  elevated  above  the  pavement,  and  ornamented  with  brass  plates ; 
and  unquestionably  there  had  been  an  altar  where  prajera  were  otfered  up 
for  the  deceased,  as  a  very  curious  and  perfect  Piscina^  is  to  be  seen  just 
above  the  foot  of  the  easternmost  sepulchre — so  that  the  altar  must  have  been 
against  the  east  wall.  The  piscina  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  had  been  a 
work  of  much  beauty  aud  value.  The  basin  is  partly  rauUlatcd,  but  above 
it  is  a  cusped  cinque-foiled  arch,  surmounted  by  a.  square  embattled  parapet, 
and  above  this  a  plain  pointed  arch.  The  Organ  is  now  placed  in  the  south 
transept,  and  the  space  between  that  instrument  and  the  south  wall,  is  used 
as  the  Vestry. 

The  open  timber  roof  of  the  nave  consists  of  seven  bays,  separated  by 
arched  braces,  which  rest  on  vaulting  shafts.  Between  each  of  these  is  an 
intermediate  collar  brace,  resting  on  a  corbel.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is 
formed  with  carved  ribs  of  timber,  meeting  in  the  centre  in  a  point,  boarded 
on  the  back,  and  resting  at  the  bottom  on  a  moulded  wall  plate.  The  pewing 
and  other  fittings  are  of  Perpendicular  character.  The  two  easternmost 
arches  of  the  navo  have  screens  placed  between  the  pillars,  and  in  front  of 
them  are  stalls  for  the  clergy ;  and  in  a  new  arch  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
tower  is  also  a  screen,  dividing  the  chancel  from  the  transept.  These  screens 
are  formed  of  open  tracery  and  pillars  in  wood  work.  The  floor  at  the  oast 
end  is  laid  with  Minton's  encaustic  tiles,  bnt  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
edifice,  generally  with  the  old  memorial  slabs,  placed  aa  nearly  as  possible  in 
their  former  position.  The  font,  which  is  plain,  is  placed  in  the  south  west 
tower. 

The  window  above  the  western  entrance  to  the  Church  is  filled  with  stained 

•  Tbo  Pitexni  was  a  niche  OQ  the'  BODth  or  epistle  side  o[  tlie  altar  in  Catliolio 
Chutcbed,  containing  a,  small  basin,  anil  usitoll;  a  watur  dmin.  through  which  the 
Prioiit  emptied  the  natcr  in  nhicb  he  had  washed  hia  Sogers;  ulso  that  in  which  the 
chalice,  ciliorium.  ic,  bud  been  rinsed.  Tbese  nicbes  hnveDotuDfreq^uentlyaabelr,  ito., 
across  them,  which  nas  sometimes  used  us  a  credence  or  table,  on  which  the  bread. 
vine,  and  water  used  in  the  celobnttion  of  the  Moss  were  placed  in  readiness.  Idva- 
toij  is  a  teim  sometimes  used  for  the  I'iscina,  and  in  ancient  Missals,  Sacrarium  and 
Caracrum  are  sjnonimoas  with  the  same,  Pi^cinic  are  occnsioDoll;  found  of  Norman 
character,  thongh  Ibe  instances  are  rare.  In  an  ancient  MS.  of  Injunctioog  for  the 
DioceEB  of  Lincoln,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  a  provision  is  made  for  such 
Churches  as  are  without  a  Piscina.  A  hole  in  Ibe  pavement  b7  the  altar  was  to  be  the 
Eubstitale. 
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glass  of  exquisite  coloar,  b^  Oerente  of  Paris.  It  was  erected  to  pezpetnate 
the  memory  of  Richard  Wilson,  Esq.,  vho  foonded  and  endowed  at  Sew 
borough,  during  his  lifetime,  the  cbari^  known  as  "  Wilson's  If  annOB' 
Asjlnm,"  and  died  in  1837,  aged  73  years,  and  was  buried  at  Seam^. 

The  subjects  introduced  in  the  seTeral  medallions  comprise,  the  AniiiiB- 
luation,  the  Nativitj,  the  Angel  appearing  to  the  Shepherds,  the  Preseotatiaa 
in  the  Temple,  Christ  Disputing  with  the  Doctors,  the  Last  Supper,  the 
Scoarging  at  the  Pillar,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Entombment,  the  Resnrrectian, 
Christ  appearing  to  Maiy,  Oar  Savionr  supping  with  the  two  Disciples  at 
Emmaus,  Thomas'  Incredulity,  Christ's  charge  to  Peter,  and  the  ABcension. 
The  circular  window  above  is  also  filled  with  sttuned  glaas. 

The  west  window  (one  light)  of  the  south-west  tower  is  glazed  with  stained 
glass,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  John  Hill  Coulson,  Esq.,  of  Scarboron^, 
who  died  in  1868. 

The  Chantries,  or  side  Chapels  before-mentioned,  which  flank  the  sooth 
aisle,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  absence  of  stone  mnllions  to  the  window^ 
mach  in  the  same  state  as  originally  left  by  the  mason,  bnt  the  beaiUj  of 
their  elevation  is  complet^y  destroyed  by  the  immense  quantity  of  soil  whidi 
has  been  allowed  to  accumulate  against  their  exterior.  The  basement 
mouldings  are  entirely  buried.  The  south  wall  of  the  Church  has  been 
entirely  removed  to  allow  of  the  erection  of  those  Chapels.  Taking  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  and  commencing  with  the  east,  we  find  the 
first  is  roofed  with  stone  ribbing,  in  excellent  preservation.  In  the  aoath 
wall  are  the  mutilated  remains  of  en  enriched  piscina,  and  to  the  west  of  it; 
inserted  in  the  wall,  is  the  founder's  tomh,  with  a  recessed  arch  over  it  In 
the  west  wall  is  the  Atwdiru,  a  square  recess,  niche,  or  cupboard,  to  contain 
the  utensils  belonging  to  the  altar.  In  the  second  Chapel  is  a  piscina,  an 
aumbrie,  and  in  the  same  wall  the  founder's  tomb,  the  arch  mouldings  of  which 
are  much  simpler  than  the  mouldings  of  the  tomb  in  the  first  Chapel.  The 
centre  light,  or  division  of  the  window  ia  glazed  with  stained  glass,  by  Wailes, 
of  Newcasde-upon-Tyne,  and  the  gi/l  of  Miss  Whiteside.  The  subject  ia  a 
full  length  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  with  a  medallion  underneath,  rep- 
resenting the  Baptism  of  Our  Saviour  in  the  liver  Jordan.  The  Vicar's  pew 
is  situated  in  this  Chapel.  In  the  third  Chantry,  commonly  called  SL 
James's  Chapel,  is  a  piscina  with  a  water  drain,  also  an  aumbrie,  and  in  th« 
east  wall  is  a  bracket  for  a  light,  resting  upon  a  well  sculptured  head,  of  early 
date.  The  centre  compartment  of  the  window  of  this  Chapel,  is  filled  with 
stained  glass,  executed  by  Wailes,  and  "is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mary 
Cooper  and  Janet  Temple,  late  of  Scarborough,  widows,  by  John  WhaiUa, 
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the  SuniTing  Execator,  aj).,  1868."  This  glass  lepresente  a  full  leogth 
figare  of  St.  James  the  Greater ;  and  a  medallian  belov  this  represents  the 
martyrdom  of  that  Apostle.  In  the  largest  Chantry,  called  St.  Nicholas' 
Chapel,  nest  the  sonth  porch,  the  upper  divisions  of  the  windoir  are  oc- 
ODpied  by  four  antique  oral  shaped  emblems  of  the  Four  EvangeliBts,  ^iz., 
the  Eagle  (St.  John),  the  Os  (St.  Luke),  the  Lion  (St  Mark),  and  the  Angel 
or  Man  (St.  Matthew).  These  are  the  gift  of  R.  M.  Beverley,  Esq.,  of 
Scarborough.  The  piscina  and  aumbrie  are  likewise  hure.  There  are  no 
indications  of  the  original  altars  in  these  Chapels,  though  their  posidon 
would  undonbtedly  be  against  the  east  wslL  The  Eecesaes,  or  tombs,  in  the 
south  walla,  contain  stone  coffins,  empty.  There  is  a  very  lai^  number  of 
monnmental  tablets  and  grave  stones  in  this  Church. 

The  tower  coottuns  a  fine  clock,  and  an  excellent  peal  of  eight  bells.  The 
bells  were  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  18GS,  by  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Bon,  founders,  Loughborough,  and  the  ■opening  peal  was  rung  on  the  Hiiai 
of  December,  1853.  The  coat  of  the  peal  was  defrayed  by  subscription  of 
the  inhabitants  and  visitors.  The  treUe  and  tenor  of  this  peal  received  the 
special  approbation  of  the  jurors,  in  addition  to  the  prize  medal,  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  Loudon,  in  1B51.  The  weight  of  the  tenor  bell  is  SI  ovrt 
3  qrs.,  and  its  musical  pitch  is  said  to  be  E  6at.  Before  the  erection  of  this 
peal,  there  were  three  bells  in  the  tower  of  St.  Mary's,  one  of  which  is  now 
in  the  tower  of  Christ  Church,  to  be  hereafter  described.  The  clock  was 
couBtructed  by  Dent  of  London,  from  the  designs  of  E.  B.  Denieon,  Esq., 
Q.C.,  and  possesses  all  the  most  recent  and  scientific  improvements.  It 
strikes  the  let,  3nd,  and  3rd  quarters,  on  the  Snd,  3rd,  4th,  and  7th  bells  of 
the  peal,  and  the  hour  without  any  qnarters  on  the  8th  or  tenor  belL  The 
cost  of  the  clock,  £3£0.,  was  raised  by  subscription,  and  the  clock  was  first 
set  in  motion  in  the  tower  on  the  S6th  of  February,  185B. 

In  concluding  his  description  of  this  venerable  edifice,  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Fawcett  observes,  "  When  comparing  the  St.  Mary's  of  a.d.  1848,  with  the 
St.  Mary's  of  a.j>.  1849,  or  a.d.  1850,  those  who  remember  her  in  ber  former 
desolation,  and  now  see  her  in  her  restored  and  beautiful  condition,  cannot 
but  rejoice  to  witness  the  growing  revival  of  that  hallowed  feeling,  that  all 
taste,  and  art,  and  wealth,  are  then  best  applied  when  they  minister  to  the 
gbry  and  honour  of  His  house,  who  is  well  pleased  with  the  humblest  efibrt, 
and  well  approves  the  most  costly  endeavour  to  shew  forth  his  praise." 

The  burial  gronnd  is  spacious.  The  ground  to  the  west  of  the  Chnrch  is 
said  to  be  the  site  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey;  and  report  says  that  the  steps 
leading  to  it  may  yet  be  traced  to  the  south  wall,  near  Spright  Lone.    The 
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portion  of  ground  to  the  'ireet  nas  obtcdned  hy  the  CorpomtioD,  in  excfaanga 
with  Sir  C.  Kotham,  Bart.,  in  1779 ;  that  to  the  east,  called  Paradise  Close, 
hy  poichase,  in  1780;  and  that  on  the  sonth,  b;  purchase,  in  1809. 

The  approach  to  this  Church  by  the  Castle  Boad  is  much  disfigured  hj  a 
long  unughtly  covered  in  old  ropery,  vhich  appears  to  eocrOBch  upon  tbs 
burial  ground.  Tbs  removal  of  this  "  eyesore  "  would  not  only  add  consi- 
derably bi  the  general  aspect  of  the  vest  end  of  the  Church,  but  would  im- 
pioTe  the  appearance  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

Chbist  Chubch  occupies  a  plot  of  ground  between  Huntriu'  Bene  and 
Yemon  Place.  Ihe  fouodation  stone  of  the  edifice,  which  is  a  Chapel  of  E^ase 
to  St  Mary's,  was  laid  on  the  Qfith  of  October,  1836,  by  the  Bev.  J.  Kii^, 
then  Yicar  of  Scarborough ;  and  the  Gborch,  on  being  completed,  was  con- 
Beorated  for  Divine  Service  on  the  !)3rd  of  August,  18S8,  by  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  The  edifice  is  in  the  Early  English  style  of  Gothic  arcfai- 
teoture;  and  the  cost  of  its  erectioD,  including  site,  Ac,  amounted  to  about 
£8,000.,  of  which  snm  £6,000.  was  granted  by  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners for  building  Churches,  and  £3,000.  was  raised  by  subscriptioii. 
The  outside  is  faced  with  beautiful  free  stone,  the  giil  of  Sir  John  V.  B. 
Jolmstone,  Bart.,  from  the  Hackness  quarry.  At  the  west  end  is  a  neat 
square  tower  of  three  stages,  eurmoonted  with  plain  pinnacles  and  vanea 
at  the  angles,  and  a  clock  dial  on  each  side  of  it  The  height  of  the  tower 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles  is  116  feet  The  sides  of  the 
Church  are  each  made  into  six  divisions  by  buttresses,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
tall  narrow  window  of  one  light.  In  the  east  end  are  five  lights  of  uneqnal 
height  and  in  the  centre,  at  the  same  end,  are  two  angular  buttresses  finishing 
in  lai^e  pinnacles.  The  intenor  presents  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  the  latter 
divided  from  the  former  by  plain  octagonal  pillars  running  into  pointed 
arches,  unbroken  by  capitals,  and  above  the  arches  a  clerestory.  The  aisles, 
and  the  west  end  of  the  edifice  are  golleried ;  and  there  is  a  second  gallery 
at  the  same  end,  containing  an  organ.  The  loof  of  the  nave  is  mode  to 
imitate  stone  groining,  and  the  front  of  the  galleries  to  resemble  stone  work. 
The  pulpit,  reading  desk,  Ac,  form  a  clamp  in  front  of  the  Commnnioa 
table ;  the  vestries  are  formed  out  of  the  easternmost  divisions  of  the  aialea — 
the  space  between  them  (the  east  end  of  the  aisle)  forming  a  small  chancel, 
sacrariam,  of  sanctuary.  The  Royal  Arms,  and  three  other  shields  bearing  the 
Arms  of  Scarborough,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  of  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone, 
Bart,  in  stained  gloss,  are  in  the  east  window.  The  pews  are  single  seated 
with  doors.  Tho  font  is  square,  supported  by  a  strong  pillar  in  the  centre, 
and  slender  pillars  at  the  angles.     The  lower  contains  three  bells,  ose  of 
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ivhich  WBB  removed  from  the  tower  of  St.  Mary's.  The  only  endowment  to 
this  Chnrch  is  the  rental  of  the  pews  or  seats.  The  Church  will  accommodatA 
about  1,300  persons,  including  100  free  sittings. 

St.  Thouab's  Dibtbict  Chdroh,  East  Sand  Qate. — This  Church  was 
erected  by  voluntary  subscription,  which  amoanted  to  £1,100.,  with  the 
asaiataace  of  a  graat  of  £300.  from  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Building 
of  ChnrcheB.  It  was  foonded  on  the  3l6t  of  December,  183d,  consecrated 
b;  the  late  Archbishop  of  York  on  the  17th  of  October,  1840,  and  opened 
for  public  worship  on  the  30th  of  December  following.  By  order  in  Council 
dated  33rd  of  May,  1844,  a  separate  district  was  allotted  to  it,  so  that  it  is 
now  for  all  ecclesiastical  purposes  an  independent  parochial  district.  The 
Church  is  situated  near  the  harbour,  in  a  densely  crowded  neighbourhood,  and 
has  recently  been  enlarged  and  undergone  ezteudTe  alterations.  Only  the  east 
end  and  south  side  of  the  edifice  are  exposed  to  view;  the  material  of  the 
structoro  is  brick,  with  cat  stone  windows  and  dressiugB;  and  the  style  of 
architecture  is  Perpendicolar.  The  eaA  rakes  up  to  an  embattled  and 
pinnacled  apex,  and  in  the  oeaVn  is  a  window  of  five  lights,  with  a  transom, 
and  above  that  a  small  wheel  window.  The  chief  entrance  is  by  a  door  or 
smalt  porch  towards  the  north  east  comer  of  the  building.  There  are  foni 
good  windows  of  two  lights  each,  with  transoms,  on  the  south  side.  The 
interior  is  rather  odd  in  shape,  and  may  b«  said  to  consist  of  a  body  and  a 
Bortli  aisle,  the  latter  being  separated  from  the  former  by  two  wide  arches. 
It  is  plainly  bat  neady  fitted  up,  and  over  the  aisle  is  a  gallery.  Above  the 
Communion  table  is  a  representation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  cast  in  metal ; 
tite  east  window  has  some  stuned  glass  in  it;  the  pulpit,  reading  desk,  &o., 
ara  in  the  south  east  corner ;  and  in  the  wall,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Com- 
mnnion  table,  is  a  piscina  like  font  used  for  baptismal  purposes.  Beneath 
the  south  ade  of  the  Church  (which  is  on  much  lower  ground  than  the  north 
side)  is  an  Infant  School  which  is  attended  by  about  flf^  children.  The 
present  Incumbent  of  St.  Thomas's  Church  is  the  Bev.  William  Key. 

CoKQBEaATTONAi.  Chapel. — ^This  beautiful  stone  edifice  is  situated  WUh- 
mU-thff-Bar,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  "Bar  Church."  The  fonndatioa 
stone  was  laid  by  Lady  Lowthcrpe,  in  February,  1850,  and  the  Chapel  was 
opened  for  Divine  Worship  on  the  20th  of  August  in  the  same  year,  by  the 
Bev.  T.  Bafiles,  LL.D.  The  structure  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  with 
geometrical  tracery,  and  quoins  and  dressings.  The  plan  condsts  of  nave 
and  transepts,  with  recessed  organ  gallery  behind  the  pulpit,  and  a  bnttressed 
tower  at  the  south-west  angle,  the  stair  turret  of  which  is  crowned  with  a 
small  leaden  spira  and  gilt  vane.    The  end  of  the  structure  fronting  the 
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street  riaea  to  an  *pex,  and  contains  the  prinapal  entnmoe  (ft  ticblj  sKoolded 
and  CTOcketed  doonray)  and  a  handsome  five-light  window,  the  whole  •op- 
mounted  hj  a  beautifully  carved  and  orocketed  niche  and  canopy.     The  sidea 
of  the  edifice  present  three  gables,  in  each  of  which  is  a  window;  and  in  the 
onda  of  the  transepts  are  large  windows.    The  interior  is  verj  neatly  finished. 
The  pulpit  is  exceedingly  neat,  and  behind  it,  in  frant  of  the  organ  gal- 
lery, is  a  handsomely  oarred  wooden  screen,  the  shafts  ef  the  odiunns  of 
which  (as  also  of  the  pulpit  and  gallery  front)  are  of  rare  South  A^amxan 
wood,  the  gift  of  Messrs.  Hick.    There  are  galleries  at  the  soath  end  of  the 
nave  or  body,  and  at  the  transepts,  connected  by  shallow  galleries  nmniag 
down  the  sides,  snpported  by  chamfered  wooden  uprights,  and  having  acarred 
open  front.    The  principals  of  the  roof  rest  on  caned  oorbeb,  represeatiBg 
angels  with  shields,  springing  from  internal  piers,  forming  on  each  aide  thi«a 
recesses,  each  having  a  three  ligfat  irindow,  and  high  pitched  gaUe  as  just 
noticed.     The  organ  is  of  superior  tone,  and  was  erected  in  1851 ;  its  pipea 
are  arranged  od  each  side  of  the  gallery,  and  between  them  is  a  beaatifnllj 
stained  glass  window  of  fbor  l^hts,  the  efiect  of  which  is  ysry  impressiTa; 
The  pews,  or  seats,  are  single,  with  low  backs,  and  thsdeaign  is  chaste;  and 
the  open  screen  work  of  the  galleries  being  lined  with  crimson  elotb,  the 
whole  has  a  clean,  oomfortable,  and  elegant  appearance.    The  gas  chandelier^ 
«r  gasseliers,  are  of  eodeaiasdoal  design.    The  vestry  is  beneath  the  organ 
lofi    There  is  aocommodatun  for  upwards  of  1,000  persons,  and  100  childieD, 
The  enUre  cost  trf  the  Chapel,  together  with  a  neat  and  coaunodioaB  School, 
and  Uie  pew-opeaer's  cottage  a^oining,  amounted  to  £5,600^  imdadiag 
£1,000.  paid  for  the  eligible  freehold  on  which  they  stand.     This  sum  was 
nused  by  BubscriptioEiB  and  collectjona    The  ^v,  B«bart  Balganus  is  tka 
present  miaister. 

Insefehdekt  Chafbi.,  with  mtrancea  in  St.  Stpuiekn  Strett  aad  Merettmda' 
Bote.  This  Chisel  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  possession^ 
if  not  of  the  lesideoce,  of  the  Knights  Hoq)itallers.  It  is  a  pl^  bniUin^ 
first  erected  in  1703 ;  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1774 ;  and  enlarged  a  second 
time  in  1801.  It  will  now  seat  about  600  persons.  In  1855,  a  small  ofgaa 
was  erected  in  it.  Aatang  the  monuments  in  this  Cha|)el  is  one  to  a  fomur 
minister  of  the  congr^adon,  with  a  striking  pcofile,  executed  fay  Behaea 
The  pcessnt  pastor  is  the  B«v.  B.  Backhouse. 

Ebrnkzxb  (Baptist)  Cuap£l,  Lffog  Wnt  OaU, — This  is  a  large  oomrao- 
diooB  brick  buildjng,  calculated  to  seat  from  900  to  1,000  pcrsonst  and  was 
erected  in  1836,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £3,000.  The  first  Chapel  beh>ngiag 
to  the  Baptists  was  haUt  sear  tlw  pmpnt  site  in  the  year  177&.    There  si« 
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Beveral  neftt  raonamental  tablets  in  tfaid  C£apel,  and  there  is  a  bmUl  groand 
in  front  of  it.  Tbe  present  minister,  the  Ber.  Benjamin  Evans,  edited  the 
third  edition  el  Hinderwell's  Historj  of  Scarborough,  pablished  in  1833. 

The  Wesletah  Mkthodibt  CHi^EL,  Queen  Street,  is  a  huge  brick  edifice, 
the  Srat  atone  of  which  mu  laid  b;  Henry  Fowler,  Esq.,  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1839,  and  on  the  lltb  of  September,  1850,  Divine  Service  was 
first  performed  in  it.  The  dengn  was  fumiahed  bj  Mr.  J.  Simpson,  of 
Leeds,  and  tbe  building  will  accommodate  upwards  of  1,600  persons.  The 
oost  of  the  edifice,  inclnding  the  site  and  yard,  was  upwards  ol  £7,000.  The 
Ulterior  is  well  fitted  up  with  extensive  galleries,  and  in  1846,  a  good  organ 
was  erected  in  it,  at  a  coat  of  upwards -of  £400.  Underneath  the  Chapel  are 
Testries,  school,  and  class  rooms,  and  apartments  tor  the  Chapel  keeper. 

The  Weblexan  Association  "  Tabebnacle,"  Batty  Place,  was  opened  for 
pcblio  worship  in  1853.  It  is  a  plain  brick  building  capable  of  seating 
SOOpersms. 

FBnanvB  Mkthodibt  Chapbi.,  St.  Sepidckre  Street. — Erected  in  1821, 
but  improved  and  enlarged  to  its  present  commodious  size  in  1889.  It  is  a 
briok  btulding  which  will  seat  abont  600  persons. 

Fbiekds'  Meeting  Honsz,  St,  S^idchre  Strwt.— The  peculiar  piinciples 
of  the  "Friends,"  commenlj  called  Qualien,  were  probab^  first  propagated 
here  b;  the  founder  of  the  sect,  Geo^^  Fox,  who  was  imprisoned  in  Sca^ 
borough  Castle,  in  1666  (See  page  097).  The  present  edifice,  a  plain  but 
Beat  building,  was  erected  in  1801,  and  ac^oining  it  is  the  bnrying  ground 
ef  the  body.     Their  ancient  barial  ground  ia  in  a  field  near  Falsgrave. 

BsTaVL  Chapei- — The  Old  Town  SaU,  in  Qoay  Street,  is  now  used  as  a 
place  of  religious  worahip,  oalkd  "  The  BetheL"  The  services,  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday  evenings  are  conducted  by  tbe  ministars  and  friends  of  the 
vaiioua  dissenting  bodies  in  tbe  town,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  sailors 
wul  fishermeo. 

CATiwiJcs. — The  CathoUcs  of  Scarborough  formeriy  assembkd  for  the 
edebnitioa  of  the  lites  of  their  Church  in  a  house  in  West  Gate ;  but  having 
purohaaed  premises  of  the  late  Ber.  Cornelius  Burgh,  in  Aulxrrouffh  Street, 
the  present  Chapel  was  erected  iu  1809,  under  the  direction,  and  chiefly  by 
the  mnnifioeace  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Coghlan.  In  1839,  it  underwent 
a  series  of  repairs  and  decorations,  and  it  is  now  a  neat  place  of  worship, 
capable  of  accommodating  about  400  persona.  The  altar  is  a  sarcophagus 
of  classioftl  design,  supported  by  pilasters,  and  adorned  in  front  with  a  me- 
dallion of  the  Agnes  Dd.  The  ahar-piece,  a  Orvciflasum  by  a  Roman  artist, 
U  acknowledged  excellence,  was  presented  (from  his  own  collection)  by  Peter 
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Middleton,  Esq.,  of  Uiddleton  Lodge.  Od  one  side  of  the  altar  ii 
of  the  Anrameiatum,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  ooe  of  St-  Aagostine,  du 
Apostle  of  England — botli  itj  Mr.  Bulmer.  Over  the  sanotuar;,  in  a  radianix, 
is  the  Dove  with  expanded  wings ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  &  cu- 
colar  painting,  thirteen  feet  in  diametor,  the  sutject  being  the  Jaaaitp&m. 
There  is  a  good  organ  in  the  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  Chapel.  Ad- 
joining the  Chapel  is  the  Fresbjtery — a  good  residence  with  a  \bj^o  garden 
attached — and  at  the  hack  of  the  Chapel,  is  a  school  for  boys  and  ^ils,  and 
a  reddence  for  the  teacher.  The  present  pastnr  of  this  misdon  is  the  Verj 
Bev.  John  Walker. 

Catholic  Church  of  St.  Pbteb,  CastU  Boad.—lha  comer  stone  of  thii 
edifice  was  laid  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of  October,  1856,  by  the  Right  Rer.  Dr. 
Errington,  Archbishop  cf  Trebizond,  and  coadjntof  to  His  Eminence  Cu- 
dinal  Wiseman ;  the  bnildlng  is  now  ^t  approaching  completion,  and  >■ 
expected  to  be  opened  for  Dirine  Service  in  the  early  part  of  the  snmmer  of 
1868.  It  stands,  from  necessity  arising  from  the  peculiaritiea  of  the  tibi, 
north  and  sonth — the  altar  to  the  sonth — and  in  point  of  detail  belongs  to 
tho  transition  from  the  Early  English  to  the  Florid  or  Decorated  style  of 
Oothio  architecture.  The  plan  of  the  Chnrch  embraces  a  nare  with  ^ 
aisles,  a  chancel,  two  aide  Chapels,  a  baptistry  and  saciistry,  and  a  tower  tad 
bel&7  at  the  north  west  comer.  As  the  chancel  (half  octagonal)  is  not 
depressed  externally  nor  contracted  within,  the  roof  of  the  sonctoaiy  sovi  to 
tiie  apex  of  the  anbrokeu  roof  of  the  nare,  giving  it  an  outline  and  expresnoi 
somewhat  continental  rather  than  English.  The  elevation  of  tiie  apse  riuM 
no  terminal  window,  being  lighted  by  two  lateral  ones  on  each  side;  b«t 
whether  this  sacrifice  of  a  window  over  the  altar  has  been  made  with  Ibf 
special  view  of  escaping  the  dazzling  splendonr  of  a  meridian  snn,  or  irM 
an  otgection  on  principle  to  the  questionable  effect  of  a  window  immedisl^f 
behind  the  altar  in  Churches  of  small  dimensions,  we  are  nnable  to  ssr 
Much  may  l>e  said  on  both  sides  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantage  "' 
an  east  window,  independently  of  circomstances ;  for  while  the  east  windo* 
is  unquestionably  a  beautiful  termination  to  the  Gothic  Chnrch,  the  windo*' 
leas  apse,  provided  the  chancel  be  otherwise  well-lighted,  is  calcnloted  to 
secure  a  better  effect  fbr  the  altar  and  the  sanctuary ;  and  to  compensate  £>> 
the  loss  of  stained  glass,  the  blank  space  within  over  the  altar,  nsiuUT 
occupied  by  windows,  present  an  ample  and  enviable  fidd  to  a  rival  ecde- 
uastical  artist,  the  fresco  painter.  The  tracery  of  all  the  windows  of  tho 
lower  story  difier,  and  thus  a  beautiful  variety  is  furnished ;  but  the  troeeiy 
cf  the  windows  of  the  olerestoiy  is  all  alike.    The  windows  of  the  ubIsb  t'* 
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of  three  lights  each,  luid  those  of  the  clereHtoi;  of  two  lights  each.  One  of 
the  Bide  Chapels  is  to  be  dedicated  in  honouT  of  the  Mother  of  Our  Dirine 
Redeemer,  and  viU  be  called  the  Lady  Chapel;  and  the  other  is  to  be 
called  the  Ckapel  of  St.  Michael;  the  former  is  on  the  east  side,  and  the 
latter  on  the  vest  side  of  the  chancel,  at  the  ends  of  the  side  aisles,  but  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  handsome  arches.  The  baptistry,  in  which  will  stand 
the  font,  as  irell  as  the  aacristry,  projects  from  the  south  end  of  the  west 
aisle.  The  pillars  which  support  the  arches  separating  the  aisle  from  the 
nave  are  circular,  but  very  light  and  elegant,  and  the  whole  edifice  from  its 
commanding  position,  its  respectable  dimensions,  and  elegant  detail,  will, 
undoubtedly  form  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  town.  The 
vail  stone  used  in  the  building  is  from  the  quarries  of  Leversbam,  and  is^ 
quany  faced  with  angles  margin  drafted;  and  the  ashler  stone  used  in  the 
dressings  has  been  brought  from  Whitby.  The  architects  of  the  building 
are  Messrs.  Weightman,  Hatfield,  and  Goldie,  of  Sheffield,  but  the  design 
is  from  the  pencil  of  the  latter  gentleman. 

Schools. — Qrammar  School. — This  ancient  classical  seminaiy  is  snpposed 
to  hare  been  established  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Chantries.  So  early  as  the  year  1597,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Corporation 
Becords,  as  "the  high  school,"  having  twenty  scholars  at  ten  shillings  per 
ann.  each ;  and  that  the  articles  of  the  school  were  under  the  town's  senl. 
Previously  to  the  siege  of  the  Castle  in  1648,  this  school  was  conducted  in  a 
building  appropriated  to  its  use,  standing  on  the  site  of  the  Carmelite  Friary, 
ia  Cbamell  Grartb,  but  Colonel  Bethel,  Governor  of  the  Castle,  caused  the 
house  to  be  taken,  and  the  school  was  removed  in  February,  1649,  to  the 
sonth  transept  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  or  Ferrer's  Aisle,  where  it  continued 
until  the  restoration  of  that  Church  commenced  in  1848.  It  is  now  engrafted 
upon  a  private  school  in  York  Place,  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  Sykes. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  BiD,  the  master  was  appointed  on  a 
vacancy,  by  the  Bulifb  for  the  time  being.  The  school  has  only  two  endow- 
ments ;  the  one  a  olose  of  1a.  2b.  of  land,  near  Fal^rave,  called  Warlington 
Grove,  devised  by  Gregory  Fyeh,  in  1640,  in  consideration  of  four  scholars 
of  the  kindred  of  the  testator  being  kept  on  the  foundation ;  and  if  none  such 
could  be  fonnd,  then  four  others  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  ministers  or 
overseers  of  the  schooL  The  other  benefaction  consists  of  £100.,  given  in 
the  year  16S4,  by  Frances  Thompson,  Esq.,  M.P.  for'  Scarborough,  for  which 
the  Corporation  pay  the  master  five  per  cent  per  ann. 

SekooU  of  the  Amicable  SoeiOy,  North  Terrace. — The  Amicable  Society, 
originated  by  Robert  North,  Esq-,  was  founded  Maich  a6th,  1799,  for  the 
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purpose  of  clotliiiig  and  educating  fhe  cbildren  of  ths  poor  of  Scarboreogii. 
The  BchooU  of  thia  Society  (a  long  brick  building)  were  bailt  in  1817,  at  a 
ooet  of  £1,300.,  on  their  present  aite,  which  was  given  bj  the  Gorporatiaa. 
They  contain  beaideB  the  school  rDoma  for  bojB  aod  girls,  apartments  for  the 
teachers.  The  schools  are  now  limited  to  fifty  boys  and  thirty  giils,  who  aie 
clothed  free,  and  educated  la  the  principles  of  the  Cbnroh  of  En^and ;  and 
when  of  proper  age  the  boys  are  apprenticed  to  trades,  and  the  girU  are  pot 
oat  as  domestic  servants ;  the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  institution  atisiiig 
from  the  subBcriptions  of  the  members,  collections  made  in  Churches,  and 
other  Tolontory  donationB  and  It^cies.  The  Society  is  nnder  tha  gatera- 
ment  of  a  President,  four  Trustees,  and  four  Wardens,  annually  ^ected. 
^  Mr.  Hinderwell  says  in  reference  to  those  educated  in  these  schoola,  that 
"  instead  of  falling  TiclJmB  to  profligacy,  many  of  them  have  filled  useful 
occupations  in  life  with  credit  and  adTantage.  Several  bred  to  the  aea,"  be 
continues,  "by  means  of  the  mdiments  of  their  early  education  at  this  semi- 
nary, have  attained  a  competent  knowledge  of  navigation,  which  has  qoaMed 
them  for  mates  and  commanders  of  vessels.  These  have  eventually  beoome 
patrons  of  the  ioetitntion,  and  benefacton  to  succeeding  generationa ;  othen 
have  fought  the  naval  battles  of  their  country,  and  by  their  bravery  contri- 
buted to  its  security  and  independence." 

The  School  of  Indtatry,  held  in  a  small  building  in  Cook't  Row,  was  fbaoded 
in  1608,  for  the  education  of  the  female  children  of  the  poor,  who  are  t&ogfat 
knitting,  sewing,  Ik.,  in  addition  to  reading,  writing,  Ac.  The  institatioB 
is  under  the  patronage  of  the  ladies  of  Scarborough,  but  the  chief  supports 
of  it  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  children  pay  twopeaee 
per  week,  each.     About  seventy  attend. 

The  Lancasterian  SclwoU  on  the  CatlU  Road,  built  in  1810,  are  suppotted 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  the  pence  of  the  children.  The  schools  were 
originally  founded  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  the  founder  of  the  system  of  teaching, 
called  after  his  name ;  but  the  schools  are  now  conducted  on  the  British  and 
Foreign  system.     The  average  attendance  is  2S0  boys  and  girls. 

The  Infant  School,  held  in  an  antique  room,  a  remnant  of  an  andeDt 
mansion. in  St.  Sepulchre  SU^et,  was  founded  about  1837,  nnder  a  Com- 
mittee of  management  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  is  now  chiefly  snpportod 
by  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is  conducted  on  the  British  and  Forei^ 
system.    About  100  children  attend. 

The  Jfational  Sckooh  for  boys  and  girls,  are  now  held  in  brick  bafldiogs 
on  the  Castle  Bead,  which  are  scon  to  give  place  to  a  handsome  pile  of 
buildlngB  in  the  Tudor  style,  for  the  erection  of  which  sabtcriptiosa  an  now 
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being  rtused.*  The  proposed  builduigs  comprise  a  bojs'  school  56}  feet  by 
37i  feet,  vith  dsss-ioom  13  feet  by  18  feet;  gitls'  Bchool  64^  feet  hj  18 
feet,  with  class-room  15^  f^t  by  Hi  feet;  and  infant  school  37}  feet  bj 
18  feet,  with  gallery  18  feet  by  18  feet ;  together  with  three  priTate  rooms 
for  the  school  mistress,  each  about  13  feet  by  11  feet,  and  that  these  are  to 
form  one  perfect  united  system,  and  to  be  completed  at  the  total  estimated 
cost  of  £S,SOO.     About  350  attend  these  schools  on  an  average. 

Wetieyan  SehooU,  Friars'  Entry. — The  foundation  slone  of  this  handsome 
building  was  laid  on  the  Cth  of  February,  1B56,  by  Henry  Fowler,  Esq.,  and 
the  schools  were  opened  in  the  month  of  September  following.  The  building 
is  of  hammer  dressed  stone,  with  cut  stone  facings,  and  embraces  three  fine 
school  rooms  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  besides  a  residence  for  the  teachers ; 
and  the  cost  of  the  erectioii  amoauted  to  nearly  £3,000.,  which  was  raised 
by  subscription.  The  front  of  the  building  presents  three  gables,  and  in  the 
centre  is  a  tall  wooden  belfry.  The  angles  are  all  supported  by  single  but- 
tresses.   About  380  children  attend  these  schools. 

The  Catholic  Schools  have  been  slreody  noticed.  Sunday  Schoob  are  held 
in  connection  with  all  the  places  of  worship  in  the  town. 

Hospitals  ano  Almshouses. — St.  Thomas'  Hospital  is  already  noticed 
at  page  710. 

Merchant  Seaman's  Hoepital,  Castle  Road. — This  charity  is  a  branch  of  the 
general  institution  for  the  relief  and  support  of  maimed  and  disabled  seamen 
in  the  merchant  service,  incorporated  nnder  the  30th  of  Oeorge  II.  (1747). 
It  is  under  the  management  of  fifteen  trustees,  annually  chosen  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Scarborough,  according  tc  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  by  the 
owners  and  masters  of  ships  belonging  to  the  port  of  Scarborough,  and  is 
subordinate  to  the  Trinity  House,  Deptford  Strond.  The  funds  arise  from 
the  duty  of  one  shilling  per  month,  collected  under  the  Act,  out  of  the  wages 
of  every  seaman  belonging  to  the  port  of  Scarborough.  The  trustees  possess 
also  the  sum  of  £400.  stock,  the  dividends  of  which  are  carried  to  the  general 
account.  The  Hospital,  erected  in  1763,  is  a  spacious  building  consisting  of  a 
centre  and  two  wings,  wiUi  a  court  in  front.  It  contains  thirty-sis  separate 
apartments  for  eib  many  poor  seamen,  or  widows  of  seamen,  belonging  to 

•  Among  the  anbacriberH  to  the  eraotioTi  of  the  new  Nitional  Sohook  aie  Lord 
Hotham,  M.F.,  patron,  for  iGIOO.;  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone,  BotL,  M.P.,  J.  Woodall,  Esq., 
Bud  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Ricliard  'Wilson,  Esq.,  for  £S0.  each ;  W.  EoUeu,  Esq., 
the  Arohbishop  of  York,  ArchdeacoD  Loog,  for  ,620.  each ;  the  Hev,  Dr.  Wluteside,  and 
E.  H.  Habden,  Esq.,  fbr  £30,  each;  and  J.  E.  Beed,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  E.  Strickland, 
for  £10.  each. 

5   D 
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Scarboroagb.  The  revenug  of  the  institntion  has  declined  very  oonMdeiablj-, 
BO  that  the  poor  hoapitallera  noir  receiTe  on\j  a  few  shillinga  each  ereiy 
year. 

Trinity  Houit,  SL  Sepulchre  Street. — The  exact  date  of  this  iDstltutioa  is 
not  known,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1003.  Mr.  Thoresbj 
Btatee  in  his  Diary,  iu  1883,  that  "  the  mariners  at  Scarborough  hare  been 
so  noble,  as  b;  contribution,  to  boild  for  poor  seamen's  widows,  an  Hospital, 
for  the  very  ground  whereof  thej  gare  £100."  To  the  maintenance  of  this 
charity,  he  further  states,  that "  every  vessel  oontribntes  fonipenoe  per  voyage ; 
every  master,  foorpence ;  and  every  man  that  receives  above  fifteen  shillinga 
wages,  twopence  a  piece."  The  Trinity  Hoase  is  Uie  ancient  building  here 
referred  to,  bnt  this  mode  of  contribution  has  long  ago  been  disused.  The 
building,  being  much  decayed,  was  re-erected  by  subscription  in  1B33-3,  and 
it  has  now  a  neat  out  Stone  front  of  two  stories  in  height,  with  an  inacription 
below  the  cornice.  It  contains  apartments  for  thirty-one  decayed  mariners, 
or  their  widows,  bnt  the  inmates  receive  no  allowance  whatever,  there  being 
DO  fund  for  that  purpose. 

TayUtr't  Free  DwOUnfft,  Cook's  Bow.— Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  in  1810,  be- 
queathed a  legacy  of  £1,000.,  oat  of  which,  three  houses  were  erected  in 
1817,  and  are  kept  in  repair.  They  are  comfortable  dwellings,  contuniog 
apartments  for  fourteen  aged  respectable  poor  persons  of  Scarborough.  Mrs. 
Hannah  Mennell,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Taylor,  has  since  left  an  endowment  of 
£800.  to  this  charity.  The  poor  inmates  receive  two  pounds  a  year,  and 
some  coals. 

Wiiwn't  Marwen'  Aiylum,  situated  at  the  top  of  Aaborough  Street — The 
late  Bicfaard  Wilson,  Esq.,  erected  during  bislife,  a  very  neat  row  of  fourteen 
Almshouses,  containing  two  rooms  each,  for  the  use  of  decayed  mariners,  or 
tbdr  widows,  in  1836,  at  a  cost  of  from  £3,000.  to  £4,000.  In  his  will  he  left 
under  the  care  of  fifteen  truBtees,  a  sufficient  sum  to  keep  the  building  in 
repair,  and  to  furnish  the  inmates  with  a  small  annuity.  The  building  is  of 
red  brick  with  cut  stone  facings,  and  the  style  of  architecture  is  Tndor- 
Eaoh  inmate  of  this  Asylum  receives  four  pounds  a  year  besides  the  cottage, 
and  each  sitting-room  is  furnished  with  a  lithographed  likeness  of  the  founder, 
Mr.  Wilson. 

SpintUn'  Hotpital,  St.  Thomas  Street. — ^This  building  consists  of  two  good 
brick  bouses,  contaiuing  together  apartments  for  twdve  persons,  and  was 
erected  in  1811,  by  Mrs.  Elizabetii  Clark,  widow  of  Francis  Clark,  Esq., 
for  the  use  of  aged  spinsters.    The  inmates  receive  a  few  shillings  yearly. 

Free  DwelUngi. — The  above-mentioned  Mrs.  Clark  also  founded  free  dwcQ- 
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UngB  in  Mill  Street,  in  1863,  for  twelve  deserring  persons  above  SStj  ^enra 
of  age,  who  also  receiTe  a  few  shillings  every  year. 

Sedman't  HotpiuU. — In  1714,  Tbomu  Sedman devised  ahonseand garth  in 
Cross  Street,  for  an  Hospital  for  six  poor  persons.  The  Ho^ital  was  rebailt 
and  enlarged  in  1841,  by  the  I>efore-mentioned  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clark,  audit 
now  consists  ot  two  houses,  contaiDiog  apartments  for  eighteen  poor  men  or 
women  above  the  age  of  fifty.  The  interest  of  £400.  was  left  by  Mrs.  Clark 
to  keep  these  bcnaes  in  repair,  and  when  no  repairs  are  needed  the  interest 
is  divided  amongst  the  inmates. 

Farrer't  Hotpital,  Low  Condnit  Street. — This  Hosptal,  which  confflsts  of 
two  very  old  cottages,  for  two  aged  poor  persons,  was  founded  in  1038,  by 
Mr.  John  Farrer,  the  husband  of  the  lady  who  first  discovered  the  efficacy  of 
the  Scarborough  Spa. 

Bvrgh'i  Hotpital,  Dumple,  consjats  of  one  old  cottage  containing  four 
rooms,  occupied  by  four  poor  persons.  There  are  Free  Duxllingt  in  Toller 
Gate,  viz.,  two  cottages  containing  four  small  apartments.  These  were  left 
to  the  poor  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  North. 

TroU'a  HoBpital,  St.  Thomas'  Street,  consists  of  two  small  old  dilapidated 
cottages,  bearing  the  following  quaint  inscription  cut  in  stone: — "These 
Hovses  given  by  Elisha  Trott«r.  9  Widows  to  leve  in  who  died  the  36th 
day  of  September,  1697."  This  Ho^ital  is  endowed  with  an  acre  of  land 
in  Burton  Dale. 

Bobinaon'f  Abtuhotug,  Ijong  Westgate,  was  fonnded  in  1091.  The  house, 
which  was  rebuilt  by  the  Corporation,  ccntuns  apartments  for  foor  poor 
persons. 

Stubbi'  Abiuhovse,  near  the  Castle  Dykes,  was  given  by  Cornelius  Stubbs, 
for  the  residence  of  two  poor  women,  and  ten  diiUings  a  year  for  repairs,  oat 
of  a  house  in  Quay  Street. 

CEUBirASLE  Institutiohb. — The  Sea  BaAing  It^rmary  was  founded  in 
1613,  and  is  ntoated  at  the  junction  of  the  outermost  pier,  or  sea-wall,  with 
the  Castle  Hill,  and  commands  a  very  extensive  and  beautiiiil  sea  prospect. 
The  ol^ect  of  the  institutiou  is  the  admission  of  necesutous  pwscaiB  requiring, 
in  addition  to  the  means  at  tlie  disposal  of  our  provincial  Hospitals,  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  marine  residence,  and  the  use  of  sea-bathing,  for  thoii  restora- 
tion. Originally  the  infirmary  could  only  admit  six  in-patients;  latterly, 
however,  twenty-four  additional  beds  have  been  added ;  and  its  benefits  are 
not  limited  as  heretofore,  to  the  necessitous  poor,  but  by  partially  adopting 
the  self  supporting  system,  are  now  extended  to  any  person  of  limited  means. 
It  is  also  supported  by  subscription. 
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The  Ditpemary  is  another  local  medical  charity,  and  vas  onlj  eetaUiabed 
in  1861,  since  which  time  abont  six  hundred  patients  annually  have  been 
reliered.  It  ib  supported  hy  voluntary  contributions,  and  is  held  in  a  priTOte 
house,  in  Queen  Street,  but  subscnptdons  are  being  raised  for  the  paipoee  of 
erecting  a  suitable  building  for  it. 

The  Humans  Sodettf  vas  established  in  1833 ;  the  FemdU  Sick  <md  I^/img- 
in-Charity,  in  1613  ;  and  here  are  also  a  Frigidly  SoeUty  fi/r  the  rdief  of  Uia 
Searboroti^h  Fithermm,  and  several  Sidt  Clubs  and  other  Charitable  Prarident 
Societies. 

The  Scarborough  Poor  Law  Vvion  comprises  thir^-three  parishes,  embra- 
cing an  area  of  177  sqnare  miles.  The  Old  Workhouse,  in  Wateibonsa 
Lane,  has  been  converted  into  an  Union  Workhoase,  to  occommodata  170 
paupers.  The  average  ntimber  of  inmates  in  the  house  for  the  past  year  waa 
about  eighty,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  each  was  3s.  6d.  Sir  J.  Y.  B. 
Johnstone,  Bart.,  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  GuBrdians,  and  Mr.  Bdward 
S.  Denner  is  their  Clerk.    There  are  five  medical  officers  to  the  UaioD. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.— The  Spa  Saloon  and  Cliff  Bridge,  aa  wcOl  as 
the  Churches  and  Chapels,  are  described  at  preceding  pages. 

Town  Hai.l. — This  is  a  plun  but  suitable  and  commodious  brick  bnildin^ 
situated  in  St.  Nicholas  Street,  formerly  called  Long  Boom  Street.  The 
large  Court  room,  which  is  appioaohed  by  a  broad  and  stat^y  staircase,  haa 
lately  been  renovated  and  improved  by  the  addition  of  an  orchestra,  and  three 
beautiful  gas  chandeliers,  Ac  A  portrait  of  George  HI.,  painted  by  Stewart- 
son,  the  gift  of  the  late  James  Tindall,  Esq.,  is  suspended  over  the  bench  at 
one  end.  The  Quarterly  and  Petty  Sessions,  and  the  County  Conrta,  are 
held  in  this  room,  and  aU  the  business  of  the  Corporation  is  transacted  in  it ; 
it  is  also  used,  by  permission  of  the  Mayor,  for  concerto  and  public  meetingi 
of  the  various  societies  in  the  tewn.  In  the  ante-room  is  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Johnson,  a  celebrated  musician  of  Scarborough,  who  attuned  the 
age  of  103  years.  This  picture  was  painted  bj  the  late  J.  Jackson,  Rjl., 
and  presented  by  the  late  Earl  of  Mulgrave. 

The  FoUce  Offie»  is  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  Borough  Police  fbree  conaiats 
ola  Superintendent  and  five  poUce  constables;  and  there  are  twenty  spemal 
constables  to  assist  in  cases  of  need  or  emergency.  There  are  two  oalla  at 
the  rear  of  the  building. 

The  Old  Town  Hall,  in  Quay  Street,  a  small  inconvenient  building  used 
from  timo  immemorial,  was  disposed  of  in  the  year  1800 ;  when  a  long  lease 
for  the  present  Town  Hall  was  obtained.  The  old  hall  is  now  used  aa  a 
place  of  worship,  called  Bethel.     The  cellar  beneath  it,  now  a  grocery  ware- 
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hoose,  vas  (ortaeAj  s  prison.  An  ancient  effigy,  long  preserrod  in  this 
cellar,  bnt  the  histoiy  of  which  is  nnknoirii,  has  been  removed  to  the  Mnseum. 
Newbobough  Bar.— There  were  formerly  two  gates  or  entrences  into 
Scarborough.  Aldeborough,  or  Awborough  Gate,  on  the  north,  and  New- 
borongh  Gate,  on  the  west.  These,  with  the  wall  and  moat  which  partly 
saiTonnded  the  town,  formed  its  defence  in  the  troublous  dmes  of  pttst 
centuries.  The  "  AldebuTgh"  Qata  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  there  are  any  traces  extant,  or  eren  a  pictorial  representation 
of  it.  Tbe  "  Newburgh  "  Gate,  or  Bar,  a  plain  gloomy  looking  building  with 
an  archway  beneath  it,  was  removed  in  1843,  and  the  present  neat  edifice 
erected  on  its  ute.  Tbe  last  mentioned  building  had  been  used  as  a  Debtoni' 
Prison,  which  occasioned  tbe  author  of  a  "  Scarborough  Guide,"  pnbliehed  in 
1796,  to  observe: — "Anciently,  the  road  to  tbe  Temple  of  Honour  was 
through  that  of  Virtue ;  while  at  Scarborough  the  approach  to  health,  plea- 
sure, and  delight,  is  under  tbe  arch  of  misery ;  and,  we  trust,  repentance  I 
For  the  gateway  you  pass,  leading  into  the  town,  b  tbe  Oorporation  gaol  or 
prison  1  kept  by  a  fair  and  portly  wardeness,  who  wields  tbe  tremendous  key, 
but  whose  great  humanity  softens,  as  did  Akerman,  the  afflictions  of  the 
unfortnnate  and  wretched  committed  to  her  chaise." 

The  present  Bar  forms  the  entrance  into  tbe  town,  and  is  a  neat  cut  stonA 
Btmcture,  of  some  architectural  pretensions.  It  forms  a  bandsome  tower; 
tbe  archway  is  groined,  and  has  a  laige  boss  in  tbe  centre,  and  above  it  the 
building  rises  two  stories,  Uie  angles  being  formed  by  octagonal  turrets,  and 
the  whole  embattled.  In  each  face  of  tbe  edifice  is  a  handsome  window  of 
aix  lights,  with  transoms,  and  the  archway  and  windows  are  ornamented  on 
both  sides  vith  shields  of  the  Town  Arms,  &o.  There  is  a  narrow  footway 
on  each  ude,  beneath  the  angular  turrets.  The  apartments  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Bar  are  now  used  as  warerooms,  in  connection  with  an  at^oining 
drapery  establishment. 

Thb  MxJSEUH. — This  chaste  and  elegant  cut  stone  structure,  which  is 
situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Cliff  Bridge,  was  originated  by  the  Scar- 
borough Philosophical  Society,  in  cousequoioe  of  the  munificent  offer  of  the 
late  Thomas  Duesbeij,  Esq.,  of  Beverley,  to  give  the  splendid  collecdon  of 
fossil  remains,  minerals,  and  other  specimens  of  natural  hiat«ry  and  antiqui- 
ties, formed  by  his  uncle,  Thomas  Hinderwell,  Esq.,  the  late  venerable 
historian  of  Scarborough,  on  condition  that  a  suitable  building  should  be 
nused,  in  which  to  place  it.  A  snbscription  was  immediately  set  on  foot  by 
the  members  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Unseum  was  laid  by  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  the  President}  on  the  9th 
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d  April,  1838.  The  cost  of  tho  boilding,  iocludlng  the  parehase  of  gronnd, 
fitting  up.  Sec.,  «u  £1,836.  (tba  cost  of  the  building  idone  b^g  sbont  £1,300.), 
aai  the  Mnaeam  vaa  first  opeDod  for  the  purpose  of  lectures,  Ac.,  on  the 
13th  of  Febraarf,  1630. 

The  edifice  is  a  rotunda,  with  a  dome,  of  the  Roman  Doric  Order,  87^ 
feet  in  its  eitemal  diameter,  and  60  feet  high.  The  circolar  plan  <rf  the 
building  nas  suggested  by  W.  3mith,  Esq.,  LLD.,  the  celebrated  geol<^Bt, 
as  bang  more  capable  of  exhibiting,  in  one  sample  and  intelligible  form,  tha 
stratification  of  the  rocks  of  Great  Britain,  than  could  be  obtained  b;  anj 
other  method.  It  vas  originalljr  proposed,  when  sufficient  {unds  were  ob- 
tained, to  add  wings,  radiating  from  the  central  bnilding.  The  coniioe, 
which  surrounds  the  building,  has  scarcely  its  equal,  and  is  said  to  hare 
been  taken  from  the  Theatre  Marcdlus,  at  Borne ;  and  tiie  windows,  designed 
more  for  the  admisuon  of  air  than  light,  are  taken  from  the  Temple  of  the 
god  Ridicula,  at  Rome.  The  olassica]  design  of  the  bnilding  is  from  die 
pencil  of  R.  H.  Sharp,  Esq.,  architect,  of  York.  The  basement  contains 
tbe  library,  laboratory,  and  keeper's  room,  and  the  principal  rotxn,  which  is 
8S  feet  bight  is  approached  by  a  spiral  staircase.  This  room  is  lighted 
firom  the  dome.  From  its  dtuatios,  ererioc^iiig  the  sea,  this  bnilding,  com- 
bines with  tbe  Clifi  Bridge,  to  form  a  highly  ^reeable  oI^ecL 

nis  collection  of  fossila,  minetals,  and  antlqnltlM,  of  irbieh  Mr.  Dnasbeir'a  sift  fbrmed 
the  basis,  ii  now  prB%  extandTe.  In  the  lower  ttoi7,  unongtt  the  miBceUaoeoai  coDee- 
tion,  is  the  pieoe  of  oarred  stone  fbnnd  on  tha  site  of  the  andent  Chapel  of  the  CasOe 
(See  page  TOO) ;  the  old  DueJmig  School,  whioh  wu  fbrmeiif  fixed  on  the  nid  pier  at 
SoarhoroDgh,  near  a  spot  still  known  u  Dnokar's  Hole  ;•  and  the  skeleton  of  so  Anciont 
Briton,  in  ■  rode  o«k  ooffln,  discovered  in  Jul;,  1834,  in  a  large  tnmulos  at  Orisli)oTpe.t 
Also  muij  large  and  beaoliM  speeimens  ot  miIidsIs  of  tfas  Saoriaii  species,  end  fbssil 
flshee  from  the  lias,  netar  Whitby: — one  of  the  Sstuiaas,  the  gigantio  Pledosauims,  is 
supposed  to  have  maasored  33  feet  in  length.  On  aseesding  the  Bteircase,  tbe  lint 
otyeots  whioh  attnats  tha  eye  are  tha  fossil  renuina  of  fonner  ages,  whieh  are  plaoed  ra 
sloping  ahelvaa  arannd  tba  Hosanm,  oorreapcsiding  in  aoms  dagree  with  tha  amugp- 
inent  of  tbe  stiats,  or  their  natnt*]  position  io  the  est^.  The  visitor  shotdd  oommeiMe 
the  examination  of  them,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  gallery  stainmse ; — there,  on  the  first 
ahalf,  are  plaoed,  aa  being  Ih>m  the  moat  recant  formalionB,  the  bones  which  ha*e  been 
ooUected  firom  the  renwrkabla  Cave  of  Xirkdals,  in  YorkaMre, — the  next  dialf  containa 
the  faaailB  from  tbe  SaSbUc  Crag  and  Paris  sl^,  the  moat  ieoaitBlr3lfA<'fenBatioDB, — 
the  naxt,  those  from  the  Lo&don  ola;, — than,  thoae  from  the  Chalk;  and  so  on,  in  aoo. 
cenian,  beginning  with  those  fossils,  whioh  have  been  oolleoted  fh>m  the  abate  auat 


For  some  particnlsis  of  this  ancimt  inslznnent  of  punishment,  see  page  333  of  (hii  volume. 
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ncffitly  formed  in  the  entat  of  tha  glob«,  and  proceediog  to  0»  lever,  and  timer  bedi, 
nndl  yre  soma  to  the  ptimitive  or  graiuUio  rocks,  in  wbioli  no  renuuns  of  living  »T>iniRh 
can  bs  found.  The  oonclioloelat  nil  ob«erve  that  tbe  recent  atnla  eontain  many  sheila 
siinilar  to  tliose  of  the  prcaent  day : — as  we  proceed  to  the  lower  Btiatk,  feweT,  and  tttU 
fiver,  will  be  foand,  null]  hating  pasted  tbe  Chalh,  uareelj  any  will  be  met  with, 
exactly  similar. 

Od  tbe  shelf  below,  wbiob  runs  round  the  building,  is  s  ooUection  of  foaail  sbelU,  and 
shells  of  the  present  day,  amnged  together  according  to  Uieir  diS^nt  genera:  the 
foBsii  being  classed  with  the  recent  shells,  wherever  they  are  fonnd  of  the  seme  genus 
or  family.    On  the  Boot  are  some  gigantic  Ammonites,  and  other  remains. 

The  minerals  sre  plaoed  on  fbnr  tables  in  the  centre  of  tha  floor,  and  an  armnged 
aocording  to  their  rsspactlTe  bases,  or  principal  component  paits.  The  birds,  whieb 
are  principally  British,  are  amuiged  aoeording  to  Cuvier.  31ie  inseola  are  airaoged  in 
cases,  in  a  gallery  above,  and  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  first  ease,  are  all  British. 
The  collection  of  coins  is  yet  small.  In  ISItO,  a  laige  Agtiarium  was  erected  against 
the  bonding,  and  communicatiiig  with  it.  It  contains  a  qnanti^  of  nummels,  snob  as 
crabs,  lobsters,  shrimps,  &a. 

Onlaide  the  boilding  ia  a  large  etouO'lfflgy  of  a  eroet-Iegged  knight,  in  armour,  in-a 
recambent  position.  It  was  removed  hither  from  the  fellar  of  the  Old  Town  Ball, 
where  it  1^  for  a  long  time.  Its  history  is  entirely  unknown,  bat  the  shield  is  said  to 
bear  the  arms  of  tbe  Mowbray  fkntilj. 

•«•  A  Meterological  Register  of  the  varialioas  of  the  Barometer,  Thermometer,  Bain 
Onage,  Ao.,  is  kept  in  the  Mnsenm. 

Odd  FsLLOwa'  Hall — Meehankt'  Imtitution. — This  bailding  atande  in  Ver- 
non Place,  near  Christ  Church ;  its  fotindatioa  stone  was  laid  bj  Thomas  Fur- 
nell,  Esq.,  the  then  Mayor,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1840.  The  edifice,  which 
is  73  feet  long,  90^  feet  wide,  and  abant  60  feet  high,  is  in  the  Grecian  style 
of  arohitactnre.  At  the  front  are  two  fluted  Doric  colamns,  and  above  these 
are  two  Anted  ones  of  the  Ionic  Order,  supporting  the  middle  cornice.  Above 
this,  and  nnder  tbe  pediment,  is  the  motto,  "  Amieitia,  Amor,  tt  Veritat,"  and 
n  sbidd  charged  nith  part  of  the  emblems  used  by  the  Order,  carred  in  batw 
reUmo.  On  the  eeoond  floor  is  a  lai^  lecture  or  assembly  room,  68  feet  in 
length,  by  97  feet  in  breadth.  The  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  ia  at  present  rented 
by  the  Committee  and  members  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  who  use  some 
of  the  smaller  rooms  for  class  rooms,  library,  &o.,  and  in  the  lai^  room  the 
lectures  of  the  Society  are  delivered,  and  pubhc  meetings  and  exhihitiona  are 
frequently  bold  in  it. 

FuBUC  Market  Hall. — The  Scorboroogh  Public  Market  Company  ob- 
tained an  Act  of  Parhament,  in  18£3,  under  which,  they  received  powers  to 
erect  halls  in  St.  Helen's  Square,  and  its  vicinity ;  to  improve  the  approaches 
thereto ;  and  also  to  erect  a  range  of  public  abbatoirs.  The  new  market-hall 
Utdy  erected  by  this  Company,  on  the  east  side  of  SL  Helen's  Square, 
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oceapiea  the  die  of  the  old  Shunbles,  and  the  incongnions  niaes  of  baOdii^ 
KcliBC^Dt  thereto.  It  is  id  the  ToBcui  stjle  of  architecture;  the  princdiMl 
fioat  is  entirel;  of  Whitbj  stone ;  the  ndeg  and  east  front  are  of  brick,  vith 
atone  quoins,  cornices,  &:.  The  &ont  exhibits  an  arcade  of  five  arches,  sop- 
ported  b;  i  pillars ;  in  tJiree  of  the  arches  are  large  windovs,  and  the  atita 
two  are  occupied  bj  entrance  gatenajs.  In  the  pediment  is  a  Bemidrcnlar 
window.  Od  each  side  of  the  entrances  is  a  circular  medallion,  charged  with 
a  earring  of  the  Town's  Arms.  The  building  measures  extemallj  151^  feet 
in  length,  and  SO  feet  8  inches  in  breadth ;  the  internal  width,  from  the 
flroDt  of  the  shops  on  either  side,  is  60  feet;  and  the  height  in  the  clear 
space  is  60  feet  to  the  ridge.  The  roof  is  of  iron  and  glass,  of  simple  con- 
struction, and  abundant  light  is  derived  from  it,  and  from  a  row  of  semi- 
circular lights  over  the  shops.  The  market  is  dirided  into  thirtj-ooe  neat 
shops,  and  ranges  of  staUs  run  down  the  hall,  thereby  fonning  long  and 
spacious  avenaes.  There  is  also  a  cedtral  avenue  mnnii^  from  north  to 
south  (with  an  entcaoce  on  the  south  side  of  the  market),  in  which  it  was 
intended  to  erect  an  ornamental  fountain.  Across  the  ends  of  the  hall  are 
galleries ;  and  the  whole  area  underneath  the  hall  is  cellared ;  part  of  which 
is  used  for  t^e  sale  offish  and  other  articles,  and  the  remaining  part  for  the 
Stowage  of  Tarious  commoditieB.  There  are  two  spacioas  gateways  at  each 
end  of  the  market,  and  one  at  the  south  side.  The  site  of  the  hall  cost  the 
Company  about  £0,000. ;  and  the  building  upwards  of  £7,000. 

Railway  Station. — The  prosperity  of  Scarborough,  both  as  a  port,  and 
as  a  celebrated  place  of  hsbionable  resort,  has  been  enhanced  by  the  exten- 
Bon  to  it  of  the  grand  railway  connection,  which  have  rsrirified  mmay  of 
even  of  our  most  respectable  towns.  The  North  Eastern  Railway  Company'i 
lines  extend  to  this  place  from  the  City  of  York  and  the  town  of  HulL  The 
Station  is  situated  on  FaUffroM  Waik,  and  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  cut 
stone  building.  The  front  has,  in  its  centre,  a  fins  portico,  supported  l^ 
twelve  Doric  pillars  in  couples,  with  a  cut  stone  railing  on  the  top.  The 
interior  is  lightsome  and  pleasant  The  area  in  front  of  the  Statiou  ia  sepa- 
rated from  the  street  by  a  long  range  of  iron  palisades,  with  handsome 
entrance  gates,  piers,  &c. 

Theatre. — This  place  of  amassment  stands  in  St.  Thomat'  Strut  (formetlj 
Tanner  Street),  and  is  a  very  plain  building  for  sach  a  fashionable  town  as 
Scarborough  ;  bat  several  improvements  are  abont  to  be  mode  in  it  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Roxby,  the  proprietor  and  manager.  It  is  open  for  dramatic  enter 
tainmenta  during  the  summer  months. 

SAvisas'  Bank.— This  is  a  neat  stone-fronted  edifice  in  King  Strmi, 
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containing  offices  for  the  transaotion  of  business,  alove  vtliick  is  a  board 
room,  which  is  sometimes  used  (nith  permission  of  the  trustees)  by  the  Com- 
mittees of  difierent  Societies,  for  the  management  of  their  affoire.  A  state- 
meot  of  the  amount  deposited  in  this  bank,  Ac.,  vill  be  found  at  page  7Q7. 

Post  Office. — This  establishment  has  just  beea  remOTed  £n>m  No.  50, 
NewboroDgh  Street,  to  a  new  and  more  commodious  building,  erected  expresalf 
for  it  The  sitoatioD  is  one  of  great  convenience  to  the  public.  Receiving 
houses  have  also  been  opened  within  the  last  few  years,  at  convenient  distances 
from  the  general  office.    Mr.  George  Wheldon  is  the  present  postmaster. 

BoBOUQB  Gaol  and  House  of  Cobbectioh,  CmtU  Road. — This  is  a 
bnck  building,  erected  in  1641.  It  contains  twelve  separate  cells  for 
prisoners,  uid  ailjoining  it  is  a  large  yard,  used  for  breaking  stones,  that 
being  the  labour  to  which  convicts  are  put.  The  apartments  over  the  arched 
gateway  of  the  old  Newborougfa  Bar  ware  formerly  used  as  a  Debtor't  Priton 
(See  page  7S7);  and  a  part  of  the  Workhouse  was  once  converted  into  a 
Home  of  Correction. 

IXTERARY  INSTITUTIONS.— PHitosOFHtoAL  and  Abchsolooical 
Society, — The  Scarboroa^  Philosophical  Society  was  founded  in  1837,  and 
the  atteation  of  the  members  was  soon  directed  to  the  importance  of  a 
Museum,  in  which  the  rich  treasures  of  the  coast,  general  Bubjects  of  natural 
history,  and  local  antiquities  might  be  preserved  and  exhibited.  This  object 
has  been  effected,  and  the  edifice  is  described  at  page  767. 

The  Arehaologieai  Society  was  formed  in  1846,  under  the  patronage  of 
Xjord  Londesborough,  and  has  recently  been  incorporated  with  the  Philo- 
sophical Society.  Papers  on  interesting  subjects  are  occasionally  read  by 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Philosophical  and  Archraological  Society,  and 
many  valuable  books  have  been  presented  by  Lord  Londesborough,  the 
Society  of  Antiquarians,  and  by  gentlemen  interested  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Association.  The  Society  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  science, 
and  the  investtgalion  of  the  natural  history  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  that  object,  it  has  opened  several  barrows  of  the  British 
period  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Londesborough,  of  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone,  and 
of  the  Bev.  R.  Skelton,  of  Lewisham. 

Mechai^ios'  Institution,  Odd  FdUmi»'  Hall  (See  page  769).  From  the 
Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Scarborough  Mechanics'  Institute  (18S6), 
we  leam  that  the  Society  numbers  881  members,  amongst  whom  are  the 
Parliamentary  representatives  of  the  Borough,  the  Vicar,  and  many  of  the 
leading  clei^y  and  gentry  of  the  town.  The  Ltin-ary  contains  about  1,300 
Tolames,  and  the  Beading  Eoom  is  well  supplied  with  periodicals.    This 
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Association  is  incorporated  with  the  Yorkshiie  Union  of  Mechanics' Institutes. 

Libraries  Ain>  News  Rooua. — The  Scarborougk  Subicription  L&raty, 
King  Street,  Cliff,  and  formerly  known  aa  the  "  Agricultural  and  General 
Librai7,"  is  the  only  public  Eabscription  library  in  the  town,  independent  of 
literary  institatjons.  It  was  formed  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1801,  chieSy  by 
some  gentlemen  who  were  artiious  to  advance  the  ogricnltural  interests  of 
the  ueighburhood.  Since  tiien,  howeter,  the  books  on  ogricnltnTO  were  sold, 
and  works  of  general  literstnre  (some  of  which  class  lAd  already  been  added), 
subatitnted.  The  library  now  contains  aboat  5,000  Tolnmes.  The  amount 
of  subscription  is  £1.  per  ann. 

The  Suiucnption  Nmm  lUmm  is  held  nnder  the  some  roof  as  the  library, 
and  is  tiie  only  annual  news  room  in  Scoifaorough,  not  connected  with 
literary  insUtutionB.  The  room  is  well  supplied  wiUi  newspapers,  and  the 
annual  subscription  is  £1.  5s.  The  view  of  the  sea  and  harbour  from  the 
library  and  news  room  is  excellent. 

There  are,  as  before  stated,  libraries  in  connection  with  the  Pkiiasapitieal 
and  Arehaloffieal  Sodety  and  the  Meckaniet'  IiutkuZe,  and  a  reading  and  news 
room  in  connection  with  the  latter ;  besides  which  there  is  a  free  library  at 
the  Girls'  School  of  the  Amicable  Society,  and  also  Ubraries  connected  with 
some  of  the  Dissenting  Chapels. 

A  Ne»»  Boom  is  also  open  here  in  the  season  at  Mr.  Theakston's,  boc&- 
eeller,  St.  Nicholas'  Street,  where  is  likewise  an  eztensiTe  circulating  library. 

The  SearixtTough  GaxOU,  a  weekly  newspaper  containing  a  list  of  the 
Tisitors,  is  published  every  Thursday  morning  during  the  season,  by  Mr. 
Theakston,  St  Nicholas  Street.    This  paper  is  neutral  in  politicB. 

HoBTicuLTUBAL  SOCIETY. — A  Floral  and  Horticnltoral  Socie^  was  fonued 
in  Scariwrough,  in  1640,  and  its  first  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
in  the  month  of  September  in  that  year.  It  usually  holds  two  exhibitions 
every  year,  in  the  months  of  July  and  September. 

Tekfekance  Societies. — The  Scarborough  Temperanet  Socuty  has  been 
established  some  years,  and  the  number  of  its  members  is  considerable.  A 
new  association  has  recently  been  formed,  called  Tha  Woriang  Mm't  Tem- 
peranet Society,  and  the  public  lectures  of  both  bodies  are  generally  held  in 
the  lecture  room  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  (Odd  Fellows'  Hall). 

Ceuetesi. — The  authorities  of  the  town  having  agreed  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Act,  16th  and  ITth  of  Victoria,  cap.  134,  should  be  acted  upon, 
and  that  a  burial  board  should  be  formed  nnder  the  Burial  Board  Act,  a  field, 
called  Chapman's  Pasture,  containing  ten  acres,  situated  about  half  a  mile 
£rom  the  town  on  the  north  west  side,  was  lately  purchased  for  £3,000., 
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and  appropriated  as  a  general  cemetery.  The  ground,  vbich  is  very  taste- 
folly  laid  oat,  and  planted  with  shrubs,  &a.,  is  divided  into  eight  eectioDs— 
one  half,  or  four  of  the  eight  parts,  being  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  memberB 
of  the  Established  Church  ;  three  of  the  remaining  sections  for  Protestant 
Dissenters,  aod  the  remaining  section  for  Catholics.  It  contains  about  6,000 
grave  spaces,  and  9S0  plot  vaults.  In  the  centre  of  the  ground  is  a  handsome 
Gothic  edifice,  consisting  of  tno  Chapels,  connected  hj  a  tower,  the  basement 
story  of  which  is  open  for  the  admission  of  the  hearse,  or  bier,  to  pass  through, 
and  on  each  side  of  which  are  entrances  to  the  Chapels.  The  building  is 
in  the  Decorated  style,  of  hammer  dressed  st«ne,  with  tooled  ashler  dressings, 
and  is  buttressed  at  the  sides  and  angles.  The  roofs  are  high  pitched, 
with  an  omaBMotal  ridging.  The  windows  have  some  good  tracery  in  the 
heads,  and  the  gables  are  surmounted  with  six  ornamental  crosses.  The 
BTChed-way  between  the  Chapels  and  beneath  the  tower  is  stone  groined,  and 
from  its  centre  rises  a  beautiful  structure,  consisting  of  a  square  tower,  with 
carved  canopies  and  pinnacles;  and  above  this  is  an  octagonal  lantern,  sur- 
mounted with  a  neat  spire  of  tooled  ashler.  The  pillars  and  entrance  gate- 
way to  the  cemetery  are  of  a  novel  character;  and  on  each  side  is  a  neat 
building,  one  of  which  is  intended  as  a  residence  for  the  Superintendent,  and 
contains  a  Committee  room,  and  the  other  the  sexton's  residence.  The  first 
interment  took  place  in  this  cemetery  on  the  11th  of  June,  in  the  present 
year  (1857),  when  the  remmns  of  Mr.  Francis  Prince,  landlord  of  the  Ship 
Inn,  Falsgrave,  was  buried  in  it — though  the  grounds  hod  not  then  been 
consecrated,  or  regularly  opened  for  public  burials. 

LoNOXViTT. — Scarborough  is  remarkable  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  place  is  favourable  to  invahds  in  winter.  Bigland 
says,  "  Scarborough  appears,  in  a  great  measure,  to  owe  its  salubrity  to  its 
situation  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  lying  exposed  to  the  sun,  well  ventilated 
by  the  southerly  and  south-westerly  winds,  and  by  the  current  of  air  which 
accompanies  every  flowing  tide.  The  winds  from  the  north  and  north-east 
blow  idso  with  considerable  force ;  and  being  checked  by  the  Castle-hill,  form 
an  eddy,  which,  moundng  over  the  vxka,  is  forced  down  upon  the  town,  by 
the  strength  of  the  superior  curtents,  and  ventilates  the  narrow  lanes  and 
passages." 

We  have  shewn  at  page  716  of  this  volume,  that  TFtUtom  JUatuon,  one  of 
the  "  Governors  "  of  Scarborough  Spa,  who  died  in  1775,  attuned  the  age  of 
103  years. 

Bartliclomew  Johtuon,  musician,  died  here  in  his  104th  year,  on  the  7th 
of  February,  1814.    He  was  bom  at  Wykeham,  near  Scarborough,  on  the 
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3rd  of  October,  1710,  and  resided  at  Scarborough  bwa  tbo  time  of  his  bai^ 
apprenticed  to  tbe  bumble  profeamon  of  a  barber,  to  die  time  of  his  death; 
and  was  nearlj  seTenty  jeare  one  of  the  town's  waits.  As  a  mosiciaii,  md 
for  the  very  nuoy  excellent  traits  in  his  character,  he  tmifoimly  pitserTcd 
th«  esteem  of  a  higblj  respectable  circle  of  friends.  On  attaining  his  lOOtk 
year  a  jabilee  dinner  was  giTen,  and  a  mnsical  performance,  at  the  Free- 
mason's  Lodge,  Scarborough,  at  which  some  of  the  most  eelArated  eomposEn 
at  tbat  time  took  part.  Abont  ten  o'dock  in  the  evening  tbe  venerable  oU 
man  took  part  in  a  quartette,  by  performing  on  the  violoncdlo,  the  bass  to  * 
minuet  of  his  own  composition  sixty  years  previons.  This  interesting  enat 
took  place  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1810.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Johasoa,  painted 
for  Lord  Mnlgrave,  by  J.  Jackson,  Esq.,  ILA.,  and  aflerwai^  presented  Id 
the  Corporation  by  his  lordship,  now  embellish^  one  of  the  •nte-nnms  of 
the  Town  Hall.  A  tombstone,  with  a  snitable  inscription,  is  ctipctBd  to  bis 
memory  in  Wykeham  Charehyard. 

On  the  SSrd  of  May,  1657,  H.  Preston,  Esq.,  of  the  Crescent.  ScarboTon^, 
treated  to  tea  and  other  refreshments  forty-two  old  men  and  women  residoit 
in  Scarborough,  whose  united  ages  amounted  to  3,045  years,  giving  tbe 
average  number  of  T4i  yean  to  each  person. 

Oliver'i  Moimt. — This  is  a  commanding  eminence  a  little  to  the  sovtb  *«st 
of  Scarborough,  overlooking  the  town.  Its  original  name  was  IFeopott  Nm, 
a  compound  word,  viet^xm,  indicating  a  place  of  defence,  and  n««,  a  point  (J 
land.  The  present  name  haa  arisen  from  a  mistaken  opinioa  that  OJiTe 
Cromwell  erected  batteries  against  tbe  Castle  during  the  si«^e  of  1644-ti- 
But  it  is  an  indisputable  historical  fact  that  Cromwell  was  never  present  it 
the  siege.  The  hill  rises  above  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  bm, 
and  from  its  summit,  which  forme  a  natural  terrace,  is  a  magnificent  proc- 
pect  of  the  coast,  the  Ca^e,  the  ocean,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon  to  tb« 
east ;  and  in  the  west,  the  extensive  moors,  the  wolds,  and  the  ridi  and  cul- 
tivated vales,  stretching  out  towards  Pickering  and  Molten.  It  is  said  tbst 
in  this  direction,  on  a  clear  day,  with  a  good  glass.  Castle  Howard,  ^ 
splendid  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  may  be  seen,  though  at  a  distance  d 
twenty-eight  miles.  In  1T97,  the  adjoining  land  was  eDclosed,  and  the  bn« 
of  the  hill  {Wanted  with  trees,  which  adds  to  its  beauty. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  The  Mere,  formerly  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  abounding 
with  pike,  perch,  and  eels ',  but  now  much  contracted  by  the  formation  of 
the  railroad,  which  runs  on  one  side.  "  Tbe  rank  growth  of  vegetation,  aod 
the  deposit  of  sediment  which  has  been  accumulating  for  year«,"  saya  tbfl 
ScarboTou0h  Guide  (ed.  18S0),  "  have  also  materially  aided  in  converting  tl» 
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lake  on  whose  bosom  the  m^estio  swan  nas  wont  to  npow,  into  a  ahallow 
and  uBsIeas  marsh.  It  onoe  afEbrded  exodlent  divermon  to  the  angler ;  but, 
except  when  the  frosts  of  ninter  congeal  its  surface,  causing  it  to  become  a 
Bcene  of  animattoii ;  it  now  poBseases  no  attraction  bejond  the  pleasant  walk 
along  its  margin  in  returning  from  a  summer  da^'s  ramble  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood." 

A  most  i^reeable  wooded  retreat  in  the  immediato  Ticiuit;  of  the  town  is 
known  as  The  Plantation.  Here  manj  varieties  of  trees  throw  thnr  shades 
across  the  winding  paths  and  walks,  whilst  a  sheet  of  water  spreads  its 
ample  snr&ce  in  the  centre,  giving  coolness,  verdure,  and  beautj  to  the  spot. 

EuiNENT  Mem. — Bogmr  d»  Saardeburg,  Abbot  of  Whitby,  from  133Q  to 
1S44,  was  a  native  of  Scarborough.  He  is  aud  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  and  of  an  upright  honest  ofa&iaoter. 

Bobmt  da  Seardebttrg,  another  member  of  the  higher  order  of  ecclesiastics, 
was  bom  here.  He  appears  to  have  been  summoned  as  a  Parliamentarj 
Baron,  in  1374,  and  subsequent  years,  being  at  that  tinie  Archdeacon  of  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkehire.*  He  is  atjied  in  the  writ  of  summons  "  Superior 
Mi^BteF  Robert  de  Scaideburg."  He  was  elected  in  1S79,  Dean  of  Tork, 
and  died  in  the  year  1390.    (See  page  886.) 

Simon  de  Scardebvrgh  vtas  Abbot  of  Selby,  in  1818,  and  died  in  1S31 ;  a 
Robert  de  Seardebwyh  was  Vicar  of  Scarborough,  in  1830,  and  Prior  of  Brid- 
lington the  year  following ;  and  another  Itobert  de  Searddnirg  was  U.F.  for 
the  Borough,  in  1348.  It  is  uncertain  whether  all  the  persons  of  this  cog- 
nomen were  of  the  same  family. 

Admiral  Sir  John  Lavum,  Knt.,  a  distinguished  naval  commander  during 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Commonwealth,  and  for  some  time  aStat  the 
Restoration,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  of  hnmble  parents,  at  Scarborough, 
though  Campbell,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  has  fixed  upon  Hull  as  his 
native  town.  He  received  the  honour  of  Enigbtiiood  from  CbaileB  II.  The 
records  of  the  Corporation  of  Scarborough,  ahew  that  he  was  many  years  one 
of  the  Common  Council  of  the  Borough. 

Thanat  Hind«rveii,  Esq.,  the  historian  of  Soorborongh,  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  and  Bebekah  Hinderwell,  and  was  bom  at  Scarborough,  November 
17th,  1744.  In  early  lifs  his  father  hod  been  engaged  in  sea&ring  pursuits, 
and  was  for  some  years  a  master  mariner  and  ahipowner  in  this  port;  but 
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having  ie«li2ed  a  competency,  he  ntiTed  from  sea,  and  fiir  manj  yean  ooeo- 
pied  B  commodious  mansion  on  the  Cliff.  In  1775  he  wu  elected  Jnniec 
Magistrate  of  the  Boniagb,  and  he  died  in  1798,  at  the  advanced  a^  of  09 
years  and  6  months.  Our  historian  acquired  the  first  principles  of  learning 
in  his  natiTC  town,  but  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  GFammar  Scho^ 
of  Gozvold,  near  Helmslej,  then  nnder  the  csre  of  the  Rev.  B.  Midglcy. 
After  leaving  school  he  went  to  sea,  and  became  master  of  a  vessel ;  and  in 
1776  he  retired  from  i^  baring  so  fiur  been  sacceesful  as  to  reader  his  cir- 
camstancea  at  once  easy  and  comfortable.  In  1778  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Corporation  of  Scarborongh,  and  from  that  period  took  an  active  part 
in  what  was  likely  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  town.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  was  called  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  Boroagfa,  and 
he  also  filled  the  ciric  chair  in  1784,  1790,  and  1800.  In  1816  he  retired 
from  tbe  Corporation.  He  was  connected  with  the  beet  of  tbs  public  inati- 
tations  of  the  town,  and  was  a  warm  and  constant  friend  to  the  cause  of  edaca- 
tion.  He  was  more  than  forty  years  a  supporter  of  the  Amicable  Sorie^, 
and  was  elected  its  President  in  1784.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  efforts  that  the 
Life  Boat,  which  has  been  so  saccesafol  in  earing  lives  in  cases  of  shipwreck, 
was  obtained ;  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  first  sapporters  of  tbe  Scarboroogh 
Hamane  Society. 

For  a  Dumber  of  years  Mr.  Binderwdl  had  been  collecting  information  il- 
lustrative of  the  history  of  his  native  place — though,  as  appears  from  his 
own  statement,  not  with  the  remotest  idea  of  ever  giving  it  in  any  farm  to 
the  public,  bat  merely  as  a  source  of  amusement  for  hie  leisure  honra. 

The  first  edition  of  his  principal  work  (for  he  wrote  Bemarka  on  Ae 
Timm,  and  several  small  publioationB)  the  HiOory  and  Atitiquitie*  of  &ar- 
boTough,  appeared  in  1798,  in  one  small  quarto;  a  second  edition  was 
published  in  1811,  vrith  considerable  additions,  by  the  author ;  and  a  third 
edition  of  the  work — almost  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  topc^raphy^ 
was  published  in  1833.  The  latter  edition,  which  was  ably  edited  by  tbe 
Bev.  Benjamin  Evans,  Baptist  Minister  of  Scarborough,  was  much  enluged, 
thoroughly  rerised,  and  greatly  improved.  Drs.  Travis  and  Murray,  and 
Mr.  Bean,  furnished  the  Rev.  editor  with  many  valuable  commnnicatdons,  to 
which  their  names  are  iuvariably  attached.  The  latter  gentleman  fumiahed 
an  important  part  to  the  natural  history  department. 

Mr.  Hinderwell  (who  was  never  married)  died  on  the  9!)nd  of  October, 
183S,  in  the  Slst  year  of  his  age,  and  his  renuuns  were  interred  in  the 
burial  ground  of  St  Mary's,  Scarborough. 
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FALsasAVE  Township. — Falsgrave,  or  Wklsgnve  township  fonus  a  western 
sabarb  of  the  town  of  Soarborongb,  and  is  included  in  the  parish  and  Borough 
of  Scarborough.  Whsn  the  Norman  Survey  was  made,  "  Walsgiif "  was  the 
head  of  an  extensiTe  Manor  and  Soke,  then  belonging  to  the  King  (William  I.), 
bnt  prefionBlj  was  part  of  the  possessioDfi  of  Toati,  Eail  of  Nortbnmbria,  and 
brother  to  Harold,  the  last  Anglo-Saxon  King  of  England.  (See  page  675.) 
In  the  dOth  of  Henry  HE.  (1S56),  Falsgrave  was  diaafEbrested  and  annexed 
to  the  Liberties  of  Scarborough. 

The  present  area,  populadon,  and  rateable  value  of  the  township  of  Fals- 
giaTe,  will  be  found  at  page  734  of  this  volume.  There  are  no  veij  exten- 
sive land  owners  in  the  township. 

The  VUlage  <(f  Ftdsgrave  is  situated  one  mile  S.W.  by  W.  of  Scarborough, 
and  the  road  to  it  from  Scarborough,  called  F<dtgrax»  WdUt,  which  is  lined 
with  terraces  and  pleasant  residences,  ia  one  of  the  most  agreeable  promenades 
in  the  Borough.  The  high  road  to  York  passes  through  the  village.  Here 
is  a  Wedeijon  Chapel,  which  was  erected  by  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clark, 
of  Scartwrough,  in  1843.  The  School,  a  plain  brick  tenement,  with  a  bell 
in  the  gable,  waa  built  by  subscription,  in  1806.  The  Constebles  of  Falsgrave 
bold  certain  property  in  trast  for  township  purposes,  out  of  which  they  pay 
the  schoolmaster  fifteen  ponnds  a  year,  for  teaching  fourteen  children.  The 
above-mentioned  bell  is  rang  by  the  schoolmaster  every  week-day,  at  the 
hour  of  8, 12,  and  1.  The  Scarborough  Oas  Company  have  introduced  gas 
into  the  village  of  Falsgrave. 


END  OF  VOL.   : 
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